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VOLUME III 


Catskill 

CatskiU Formation, so called because 
first studied in the Catskill Mountains, 
Nen York, denotes a senes of sandstones “ind 
shales of Upper Devonian age, seen on the 
northern slopes of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains The> are shallow deposits, formed at 
the time when the manne sediments of the 
Hamilton, Portage, and Chemung groups were 
being laid dow n in deeper w iters 

Catskill Mountains, a group of moun- 
tains compnsed in the Appalaciin s>stem, 
situated m Greene and Ulster counties, New 
York, with minor ramifications extending into 
Delaw ire and Schoharie counties The> cover 


Cattle 

president since 1904, and in 1916 became 
president for the second time of the Nationil 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association She 
has been twice married, to Leo Chapman 
(1884), and after bis death to George W Catt 
6890) 

Cat Tail Sec Bulrush 
Cattaro, Gulf of, or Bocchc di Cattaro, 
a large inlet of the Dalmatian coast, Austria 
Cattell, James McKcen (1S60-1944), 
Am psychologist, was born in Easton, Pa, 
I and was graduated from Lafayette College 
'(1880), continuing his studies at Gottingen, 
I Pans, Gcncaa, Johns Hopkms, and Leipzig 



Scene tn Catskill Mountains 


an area of about 500 sq m , with a general 
trend from se to nw On the w they arc 
practically continuous with a high plateau of 
Western New York , on the c for a distanci^of 
about 13 m , they approach to within 8 m of 
the Hudson Ri\er, then descend abruptly 
from heights of 2,000 and 3,000 ft into the 
plain below The Catskill Mountains consist 
of Dcronian sandstones and shales They are 
well timbered with hardwood forests, and the 
seencra, diversified by precipices, ravines, 
breams, and waterfalls, is very picturesque 
in<7 contain some of the most popular resorts 
M the country Consult John Burroughs’ In 
iht Caisktlls (1910) 

Catt, CamediapmanLane (1859-194?), 
Andean leader of woman suffrage, was born 
j Pon, Wis She was educated in the State 
fedustnal College of Iowa, and studied law 
hhe has been active in the cause of woman 

extensively in 
States, Europe, and many other 
lands She organized the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance, of which she has been 


tieno-oy He was 


University (1888}, professor of psvchology ni 
the University of Pcnnsylvaia from 1888 to 
1891, head of the departments of anthropol- 
ogy (1896-1902) and of philosophy (1902- 
os) at Columbia He was editor of Science, 
The Psychological Review, The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthlv, and American Men of Set- 
ence a jf’OEraphical Directory (1906-1910) 
Cattell, William Caseuly (i82?-98), 
Arncncan educator, president of Lafayette 
College from 1863 to 1883 

Cattemole, George (1800 68), English 
vvatcr-color painter and book illustrator He 
Illustrated the Waoerlex Novels (1830) x fas- 
ter Humphrey's Clock and other works 
Cattle Although sometimes used in a 
broader sense to include horned stock, horses 
and sheep, the word ‘cattle’ is properly an- 
‘o bovine animals belonging to the 
species Bos taurus-the domesUc cow, ox 
and steer The exact origin of cattle has not 
been definitely known, but has been generally 
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cattle arc related to the bisons of Europe 
and the American plains, buffaloes, yaks, the 
musk ox, and the zebu, and with them form 
the Bovidse, or ox division of the Ruminan- 
tia Economically, they are perhaps the most 
useful of the domesticated animals Their 
flesh IS part of the daily food of man — ^but- 
ter, cheese, and milk arc on every table , their 
hides go to make leather, their hair forms 
part of plaster, their hoofs arc used for glue, 
their bones for fertilizer, ornaments, and but- 
tons, and many other purposes 
Cattle have been domesbeated in Europe 
and Asia from prehistoric times, and are men- 
tioned in writings at least 4,000 years old, the 
indications being that different types were 
known at that date The tendency toward 
variation early made itself apparent, and this 
with the influences of environment, notablv 
climate and food, resulted in a varictv of 
types These factors were taken account of 
by the ancients, although there arc no indica- 
tions that they reached any very high de- 
gree of development The selection and cross- 
ing of individuals, with reference to securing 
a definite type or set of characteristics, his 
been the most potent factor in improving 
cattle and developing distinct breeds The 
improvement of cattle in the modern sense, 
by selection and crossing to improve and de- 
velop distinct breeds, commenced only in the 
middle of the iSth century 
The principal objects aimed at by the great 
breeders of the latter end of the i8th century 
were (i) early maturit>, (2) utility of form, 
(3) beautj of form, (4) uniformity of type, 
(5) aptitude to fatten, and (6) strength of 
constitution With the establishment of cer- 
tain principles of breeding, other lines of itai- 
provement were undertaken, such as increased 
milk yield, improvement of the quahty of the 
milk, and prolongation of the period of milk 
flow The results m these lines have been no 
less remarkable than in the development of 
early maturity and beef-produang qualities 
This specialization has proceeded so far that 
in the United States two general classes of 
cattle are recognized, beef cattle and dairy 
cattle, although between the extremes of these 
two groups certain breeds are recognized as 
dual-purpose animals, nith the beef and the 
milking qualities both developed to consid- 
erable degree With a single exception the 
breeds in the United States have been intro- 
duced from Europe, and mainly from Great 
Britain, although of late much attention has 
been given in this country to breeding for 
improvement In the United States and Can- 


ada cattle are classified as (i) pure bred 
whose lineage is kept in public records, (2) 
grades or common cattle of mixed breeding, 
but usually possessed of some pure blood, 
and (3) scrubs or unimproved stock 

Beef Cattle — ^The best tjpe of beef cattle 
is squarely and compactly built, full and 
broad over the back and loins, possessing 
depth and quahty particularly in these re- 
gions The hips are evenlj fieshed, the legs 
full and thick, the under line parallel with 
the straight back The neck is full and short 
The eve should be bright, the face short, the 
bones of fine texture, the skin soft and pli- 
able, and the flesh mellow, elastic to the 
toudi, and rich in qualitv The muzzle should 
be broad and strong, indicating superior feed- 
ing capaaty, and the forehead broad and 
full 

Breeds of Beef Cattle — The prinapal 
breeds among beef cattle in America are the 
Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Hereford and 
Shorthorn or Durham The Aberdeen-Angus, 
sometimes called the Polled Angus, is a black 
hornless breed of Scotch origin of pronounced 
beef qualities These cattle are compactly 
built, the body is mcII rounded and of rela- 
tively great depth, the legs arc short, the 
head is short and wide, thd* chest wide and 
deep, and the back broad and straight The 
bulls attain a weight of 2,200 pounds and the 
cows of 1,400 pounds The Aberdeen-Angus 
was introduced into the United States in 
1873 and met with great favor, especially m 
the West and Middle West It is bred also in 
Canada, the British Isles, France, Denmark, 
Germany, New Zealand, South America, and 
the Sandwich Islands 

The Galloway is also a black, hornless 
breed, originating in Scotland and beanng a 
general resemblance to the Aberdeen-Angus 
The animals are smaller than the latter, short- 
er legged, and have a longer, more shaggy 
coat, wjiich IS beautifully waved Then natu 
ral environment has made them an cspeaally 
hardy breed, of excellent grizing qualities, 
but their milking quahties arc undeveloped, 
and, as a rule, they do not mature as quickly 
as some other beef breeds Their meat is ex- 
cellent and their breeding quahties arc high 
Gallowav cattle were brought to America at 
an early date, and are raised especially in the 
Far West and the Canadian Northwest 

Hereford cattle are descended from the 
aboriginal breed of Great Britain Distin- 
guishing characteristics arc the white face, 
red body broken with white on the breast, 
belly, legs, and crest and tip of the tail, large, 
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rectangulari compact bod> i soft hair, often 
curled, and fairly widespreading horns The 
legs arc short and placed well under the body 
Herefords arc among the heaviest cattle, the 
malp.; often VI cighing as much as a,200 pounds 
and the females i,Soo pounds They mature 
early, take on flesh rapidly on good pasture, 
and jield meat of excellent quality, the pro- 
portion of dressed meal to live weight being 
relatively large They are poor milkers, often 
furnishing insufficient milk for their calves 
The breed has many admirers m the show j 
nng, among stock raisers, and among butch- 
ers, and IS one of the best of the exclusively 
beef cattle It was introduced into America 
m iSiV, and is popular in the West and South- 
west and in New England It has met with 
success also in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Argcntmc A breed of Polled 
Herejords has recently been established, the 
absence of horns commending them to stock- 
men 

The most popular and the most widely dis- 
tributed of the breeds of beef cattle arc the 
Shorthorns or Durhams, which originated in 
Northeastern England, were imported into 
America between 1783 and 179s, and have 
been exported to nearly every country colo- 
nued by Anglo-Saxons, being numerous in 
Australia, New Zealand and Argcntinn, as 
well as in Great Britain, United States and 
Canada They arc a large breed in size and 
weight (cows 1,400 lbs , bulls 1,800 to a,zoo 
lbs ) , of a red, red and white, or roan color, 
with occasionally an all-white specimen, and 
compactly built, with rectangular bodies, 
lean, shapely heads, small short horns, and 
short legs They are unsurpassed in cirkness : 
of maturity, arc excellent feeders, furnish ten- 
der, juicy meat, and dress well, the proportion 
of bone and offal being relatively small 
The Devons arc sometimes classed with the 
beef breeds and sometimes as dual-purpose 
ammals, suited to both beef and milk pro- 
duction They were formerly prized as draft 
animals, some of the finest oxen bemg of that 
breed, large, and of a nch red color The 
breed is one of the most ancient and pure 
of the distinct British breeds Profitable beef 
production depends upon the selection of a 
suitable cow herd and the use of 1 good pure- 
bred bull, so managed that each generation 
of cows IS an improvement upon the preced- 
ing one Healthy cows of strong constitution 
and good quality, which do well on limited 
feed rations, as indicated by uniform flesh- 
mg, loose, pliable skin, and glossy coat, should 
be selected for the breeding herd During the 


summer month* the cows should be main- 
tained largely on pasture, supplemented, 
when necessary, by silage or forage crops 
In the early fall they may be maintained on 
meadows and aftermath, and later on stalk 
fields Winter rations vary in different sec- 
tions Cows raised solely for breeding pur- 
poses may be fed on silage and dry rough- 
ages combined with a small quantity of pro- 
tcin-rich concentrates Cows kept also for 
dairy purposes should be fed after the man- 
ner of dam cattle The rations for wintering 
cows in various sections of the United States 
may be found in Parmer’s Bulletin 1073 (U 
S Department of Agriculture), which has 
been largely used in the preparation of this 
article 

Great progress has been made in the Uni- 
ted States in the improvement of the cattle 
raised and fed for beef, by developing earlier 
maturity, ability to fatten well and give good 
return for the feed, and better dressing quah- 
ties on the block, with a larger proportion of 
better cuts of meat and less offal The large 
stock yards recognize five definite market 
classes of beef cattle (i) ‘Beef Cattle,’ in- 
cluding fattened steers suited to dressed bcci- 
evport, and shipping, and graded as prime, 
choice, good, medium, and common rough 
steers, baby beef, Texas, and Western Range 
cattle, (z) ‘Butcher Stock,’ including the bet- 
ter grades of heifers, cows, and bulls, and 
common or inferior steers which have failed 
to fatten satisfactoriK , (3) 'Cutters and 
Canners,’ composed of thin cows and bulls, 
and infcnor steers and heifers — in fact, any- 
thing of a low, inferior grade, (4) ‘Stock- 
ers and Feeders,’ and (s) ‘Veal Calves' All 
but the fourth class are slaughtering stock, and 
each class is divided into several grades recog- 
nized in buying and in the market quotations 
Dairy Cattle — ^In general appearance the 
dairy cow shows certain market characteris- 
tics which serve at once to distinguish it from 
the beef stock The body tends to be wedge- 
shaped rather than rectangular, the head is 
narrow and long, and the distance between 
the eyes is great The neck should be long 
and thin, the shoulders thin and lithe, and 
narrow at the top, the back open, angular, 
and tapering toward the tail, the hips wide 
apart and covered with httle meat The lead- 
ing dairy breeds in the United States are the 
Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey, Holstein-Fricsian, 
Dutch Belted, and Red Polled To this list 
must be added the Shorthorns, desenbed un- 
der beef cattle^ among which, as there stated, 
are some excellent milking strains The breed 
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' Leadmg Breeds of Cattle 

I, Bntish Wild Bull 2, Longhorn Cow 3, Shorthorn 4, Hereford 5, Devon Cow 6, 
Sussex 7. Red'pollgd Cow 8, Native Jersey 
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has been represented in some of the largest 
competitive breed tests, and has made an ex- 
cellent showing 

Ayrshires, named for the county of Ayr, in 
Scotiand, where the breed onginated, arc of 
medium size (bulls 1,400 to 1,800 lbs , cows 
900 to 1,100 lbs), red and white spotted, 
shortlegged, fine boned and of sprightly ap- 
pearance They are believed to be of mixed 
ancestry The cows have excellent grazing 
quahties, doing ^\cll on a wide range of scan- 
ty pasture or upon coarse forage, but respond 
promptly and profitably to liberal feeding 
Ayrshires are large and persistent milkers A 
yield of 5,500 lbs a year, as an average for 
a workmg herd in good hands, is often real- 
ized The Guernseys and Jerseys are Chan- 
nel Island breeds, the parent stock of which 
was derived to considerable extent from Nor- 
mandy, and were long known in this country 
as Alderney cattle While the origin of the 
two breeds is pracbcally the same, more of 
the characteristics of the parent stock of Nor- 
mandy have been retained in the Guernseys 
They arc rather larger than the Jerseys, 
stronger boned and coarser They are light 
in color, yellow predominating, often with 
large patches of white on the body and legs 
Darker ^adcs, approaching brown, are found 
on some cows and arc quite common on bulls 
The skin is of a nch yellow color, suggestmg 
richness of milk, which in fact has a higher 
color at all seasons than that of any other 
breed The horns are white or amber Guern- 
sey cows give a liberal milk yield, and the 
milk IS uncommonly rich in fat (4 68 per 
cent) being e-pirially well suited to butter j 
production They have great power of as- 
similating food and converting it into milk, 
although they will not generally bear much 
forcing Guernsey cattle are raised chiefly on 
their native island of Guernsey, and in Eng- 
land, the United States (New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin) and Canada 

Jersey cattle have exceeded the Guernseys 
in popularity in America, as judged by their 
number and distribution, and are unquestion- 
ably the most popular dairy cattle in the 
country, probably outnumbering all the oth- 
er dairy breeds combined excluding the Hol- 
steins The Jersey is small (cows 850 lbs) 
and dccr-like in form, lean and muscular, in- 
telligent and gentle in disposition, with a 
handsome head and large, bright eyes set 
xnde apart The color vanes from creamy 
white to fawn, tan, mouse-color, and all 
shades of brown to deep black With all these 


colors there is usually considerable white, 
distributed in large patches The milk is ex- 
ceptionally rich (5 61 per cent butter fat) 
and of a deep golden color, and the yield is 
often large In the United States an Attempt 
has been made to increase the yield of milk, 
with much success The cows arc noted for 
persistence in milking, making a long season 
of profit, with great evenness of product un- 
til near the close of lactation Jcrse> cattle 
arc widely distributed, being adaptable to 
varying conditions of climate and environ- 
ment 

The Rolsletn-Frtestans, commonly called 
Holsletns, are second only to the Jerseys m 
popularity in the United States, where they 
were introduced by the early Dutch colonists 
of New York They arc black and W'hite cat- 
tle, from North Nolland and Fnesland, the 
exact origin of which is not definitely known, 
although the breed is one of the very oldest 
of the dairy breeds The animals of both 
sexes are large sized — the largest of the dairy 
breeds, which, with their black and white 
markings, gives them a striking appearance 
The bladv and white are never mixed, and 
are quite irregularlj distributed The cattle 
have great constitutional vigor, mature earlj , 

I are heavy feeders, and produce a large quan- 
tity of milk of rather low fat content Cows 
giving 40 to 60 lbs ,of milk a day are regard- 
ed as average animals, and an average of 
7,500 to 9,000 lbs a year is expected from a 
good herd There are numerous records of 
100 Ihs a day for several days in succession, 
and of 20,000 to 30,000 lbs a vear 

Dutch Belted cattle are black and white 
cattle from Holland, and white being in the 
form of a belt around the center of the body 
They have never come greatly into favor in 
America Other dairy breeds whidi may be 
mentioned are the hardy French Canadian, 
somewhat resembling the Jersey breed, na- 
tives of Quebec, where they are chiefly raised, 
and the Kerry, from Western Ireland, a small 
hardy breed not widely distributed 

Raistns Dairy Cattle — ^In raismg dair> cat- 
tle good healthy cows, showing the best char- 
acteristics of their class and with a milk- 
produebon record of 6,000 pounds or more, 
should be bred to the best pure-bred bull 
that can be obtained The cows may be pas- 
tured during the grazmg season and stabled 
during the winter months , the soiling system 
may be employed, by which they are kept 
more or less closely confined throughout the 
year and furnished with green crops, or a 
combinabon of the two systems may be used. 
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pasturage being supplemented by silage in 
the late summer A grain ration is also desir- 
able, and an abundance of pure water if the 
cows are to be in good condition for parturi- 
tion and heavy milking See also Daikving 
In the improvement of cattle for dairy 
purposes the chief points aimed at have been 
early maturity, the lengthening of the period 
of lactation, economical use of the feed, and 
good return for it m the yield and richness 
of milk In all of these respects very remark- 
able changes have been effected, and some 
highly devdoped types have been produced 
The improvement is still going on within the 
breeds and among the grade animals, the 
dauymen now reahzmg the importance of se- 
lecting their cows with reference to economy 
of production This selection and weeding- 
out process has been greatly promoted by the 
perfection of the Babcock test (see AClk) 
for the fat content — a simple test which the 
ordinary dairyman can use and which re- 
quires bttle time This, with the extension 
of the practice of keeping records of the in- 
dividual cows, has placed milk production 
on a stnctly business basis The great breed 
tests carried on at Chicago, Buffalo, St Louis 
and other places in connection with mtema- 
tional exposiUons, together with the extensive 
work of the agricultural expenment stations, 
have done much to standardize the grades of 
milk, butter, and cheese Dual-purpose or 
general purpose cattle, as the name imphes, 
combine heef-produang and milk-produang 
qualibes They are more massively built than 
dairy cattle, but lack the breadth and smooth- 
ness of the purely beef cattle There are three 
breeds of importance m America Brown 
Swiss, Polled Durhams, and Red Polled 
The Brovm Swiss is the best known of the 
Swiss breeds m the United States It is re- 
garded by some authorities as a distinctly 
dairy breed, although it is rather fleshy It is 
medium in size (cows 1,300 to 1,400 lbs) 
small boned, and has a fine, silky coat, vary- 
ing in color from a mouse-color and brown- 
ish dun to darker shades, with the head, ne ck , 
legs and quarters nearly black The cows 
Give a good flow of milk, which holds out 
ueu, and is wdl up to the medium m qual- 
fly (33 per cent butter fat) This is prob- 
ably the most popular of the continental 
breeds m Europe, and is rapidly coming into 
favor in tae Umted States and Canada on 
account of its merits 

'’feed onginated m the 
especially m Ohio, the 
Shorthorns bemg the basis The animals re- 


semble the Shorthorns m size, color, and gen- 
eral appearance, but are hornless They are 
often dassed among the beef breeds, but 
many of them have considerable dairy excel- 
lence In this respect they practically duph- 
cate the 'milkmg Shorthorns ’ 

The Red. Polled is a comparativdy new 
breed, originating m the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, England These animals resemble 
the Devons almost as dosely as the Polled 
Durhams resemble the Shorthorns, yet fhe 
two breeds are probably not closely rdated 
They stand well up toward the head in pop- 
ularity among the dual-purpose breeds in the 
United States They rank well both as beef 
producers and as milkers A yidd of 5,000 
pounds of milk a year is not uncommon, the 
percentage of butter fat is about 3 8 
All of the above breeds of cattle are repre- 
sented m this country by assoaations which 
register thoroughbred ammals and issue herd- 
books m addition to promoting the general 
interests of the breed See BaEnnrac 
Cattle are subject to a large number of dis- 
eases attacking the respiratory, digestive, and 
generative organs Only the most important 
of these can be touched upon m this work' 
Bovine Tuberculosis — One of the most im- 
portant of the bacterial diseases of cattle, both 
from the pomt of view of the farmer and 
breeder and of the general public, is tuber- 
culosis The farmer may lose some of his 


nerd by death, while others, though appear- 
ing quite well, may prove, when slaughtered, 
to be so badly infected as to be unfit for food 
The chief danger to the commumty at large 
IS of infecUon through milk, from mfected 
cattle, which may contain the disease germs 
m enormous numbers Bovme tuberculosis is 
an infecbous disease, caused by the tubercle 
bacillus, and characterized by the formaUon 
of tubercles or nodules— small grayish-ydlow 
bodies, which may exist in almost eveiy or- 
gan, and give nse to numerous disease pro- 
cesses which vary accordmg to their situa- 
Uon Its occurrence is favored by poor ven- 
tilation, overcrowdmg, insuffiaent air 
and all conditions hostile to general bpabh 
Tuberculin,’ a glycerme extract from pure 
cultures of tubercle baalh, is the most re- 
hable diagnosUc agent Injected subcutane- 
ously, It produces a distinct nse of tempera- 
ture m tuberculous animals, while in cattle 
free from tuberculosis it produces no effects 
Preventive measures include the provision ■ 
of an open-air hfe for cattle wherever pos- 
able, ample ventilaUon, and good sanitary 
condibons in cowsheds Foot-and-mouth dis- 
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ease (.Aphtha rpizoottca) is an acute infec- 
tious di 5 c'i«c nliich attscIvS ill ruminating 
animals, though horses and dogs less readily , 
and occurs also in man Gcrm'in>, Trance, 
and other European countries hive frequent- 
Iv been ravaged by it, but outbreaks in the 
United States have been quickly suppressed 
For s>mptoms, treatment, and preventive 
measures, see Toot-and-Moijtii Disfasl 
Rinderpest, or Cattle Plague is the most fa- 
tal of all cattle diseases It is higlilv infec- 
tious, and attacks onlj ruminating animals 
It has been known since the 4th century, its 
onginal Inbital having probably been the 
steppes of Southern Russia It has been esti- 
mated that during the first half of' the i8th 
century, 200,000,000 cattle died in European 
countries from rinderpest For some years 
the disease has played havoc with the cattle 
in South \frica, the last serious outbreak 
having occurred in 1902 It has been ob- 
served in various parts of America 
Pleuro-pneumoma Contagiosa — Contag- 
ious plcurO'pncumonia of cattle is a disease 
peculiar to the bovine race, and cannot be 
transmitted to other animals It has been 
known since the 17th century, and consists 
of an infectious inflammation of the lungs 
and pleura The mortality is from 30 to so 
per cent From i860 to 1892 this disease pre- 
vailed in the United States It was finally 
eradicated in 1892, and has not occurred in 
this country since that date 
The cattle industry has reached a high 
state of development in the United States 
The quality of the stock kept is improving, 
and more attention is paid to securing stock 
adapted to the purpose for which it is kept, 
and espcaally the needs of the butcher The 
open range of the West is pricticallv gone, 
although there are evtensivc areas held by 
cattle-men under fence Hie breeding stock 
on these large ranches has been greatly im- 
proved, and this is reflected in the better 
grade of cattle received at the stocky ards For 
information as to the cattle industry in any 
given year, see reports of the Department 
of Agriculture In connection with this arti- 
cle, see also Dairying, Milk, Butter, 
Cheese, Meat, Packing Industry, Feed- 
ing Stufts , also the general article on Stock 
Raising and the special sections on Stock 
Raising in the articles on the vanous coun- 
tries of the world, al'o the numerous Fann- 
ers’ Bulletins and Publications of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry on this subject 
Catullus, Gaius Valerius (c 87-c 54 
B c ), the greatest lyric poet of anaent Italy, 


was born in \crona His years were spent 
miinly at Rome, where lit 'cttled about 62 
DC In Rome he became intimate with the 
two Ciceros, md Lucretius, and there he met 
the ladv whom, under the name of Lesbia, ht 
celebrated in verses which stand at the head 
of the ly ric poetry of passion Catullus’ poems 
consist of 1 16 pieces, mostly of short length 
Among his longer compositions are Lpitha- 
laiiitunt Pelei et Tlciidos, Coma Berenices, 
and Aths Consult W Y Sellar’s Roman 
Poets oj the Republic 

CatuIuB, Roman family of the Lutatian 
clan Gaius Lutatius Catulus was pro- 
consul at the time of the first Punic Wai 
Quintus Lutatius Catuius was consul in 
me B c , and in the neat y car, as proconsul, 
succeeded, along with Manus, in annihilating 
the invading hordes of the Cimbri at Ver- 
cclla: Quintus Lutatius Catulus, son of 
the abov c, w as consul in 78 and censor in 65 
DC He opposed, in 67 and 66 bc, the laws 
which conierrcd unusual powers on Pompev , 
was a keen opponent of Caisar, and ap- 
plauded Cicero’s action in suppressing the 
conspiracy of Catiline He died in 60 n c 

Cauca, department of Colombia, extend- 
ing along the Pacific coast from the Gulf of 
Darien to the frontier of Ecuador Area ao,- 
403 sq m It IS mountainous, being traversed 
throughout its length by the Western Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes The nver valleys in the 
western part arc hot, damp, and unhealthful, 
but the Cauca valley in the central eastern 
part has a generally healthful climate and an 
exceedingly fertile soil in which tropical crops 
iflourish The department is rich in minerals, 
gold, silver, platinum, copper, salt, coal, and 
iron being found in the Cauca valley Cof- 
fee, tobacco, cacao, sugar, and fruits arc 
raised, the sugar and coffee being of excel- 
lent quality Popaydn 15 the capital, p 211,- 
7S6 

Cauca, river of Colombia, which, rising 
in the Andes, 700 m long and is navigable for 
a large part of its course Its valley is ex- 
ceedingly ferble 

Caucasian, or Caucasic Race, a name 
given to the white race of mankind, as dis- 
tinguished from the brown, y'cllow , and black, 
by Blumcnbach, who, since the finest skull 
m his collection was Georgian, accepted the 
Caucasian as the highest type of the Indo- 
European stock While the name is in reality 
a misnomer, since the peoples of the Cauca- 
sus do not fairlv represent this highest branch 
of the human family, it has nevertheless been 
umversally applied to the fair tv pc of man 
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as opposed to the black or j ellow Keane, in 
his Mm Past and Present (1920), gives the 
range of the Caucasian peoples as all extra- 
tropical habitable lands except China, Japan, 
and the Arctic zone and inter-tropical Amer- 
ica, Arabia, India, and Indonesia He divides 
them into three t>pes, Mediterranean, Nor- 
dic, and Alpme The first tvpe includes most 
Ibenars, Corsicans, Sards, Siabans, Italians, 
some Greeks, Berbers, and other Hamitcs, 
Arabs and other Semites, some Hindus, Dra- 
vidians, Todas, Amus, Indonesians, and some 
Polyneswns The Nordic type indudes Scan- j 
dmavians, Northwest Germans, Dutch, Flem- 
ings, most English, Scotch, some Irish, An- 
glo-Americans, Anglo-Australians, English 
and Dutch of South Africa, Thrako-Hellenes, 
true Kurds, most West Persians, Afghans, 
Dards and Siah-posh Kafirs The Alpine type 
IS composed of most French, South Germans, 
Swiss and Tyrolese, Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
Jugoslavs, some Albanians and Rumanians, 
Armenians, East Persians, and Gilchas For 
the characteristics of the race sec Ethnology 
Recent studies are leading in many cases to 
new methods of division and subdivision 
Caucasus, a region of s e Europe occupy, 
mg the isthmus lying between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, with an area of 181,173 SQ m > 
formerly a part of the Russian Empire The 
mam ’wnge of the Caucasus mountains, which 
IS the most stnkmg natural teature of the re- 
gion, divides it into two parts, Ciscaucasia in 
the North and Transcaucasia in the south 
Ciscaucasia is generally level, an extension of 
the Russian plains, wnth many marshes and 
lagoons, but Transcaucasia is rugged and 
mountainous, traversed by parallel chains of 
the great mountain system The chief rivers 
are the Kuban and Terek in the n and the i 
Rion and Kura in the s The chmate, while 
generally healthful, is exceedingly varied, as 
IS also the vegetation In the n it is sparse 
and poor, but in the central part magnificent 
forests dothe the mountain slopes, and still 
farther south figs, chestnuts, pomegranates, 
and almonds flounsh The mmeral wealth is 
great, but is as yet httle developed Petroleum 
wells arc numerous, the Baku fields being one 
of the world’s great oil sources From 300 to 
600 millions poods of petroleum is the annual 
output of the Baku wells, (a pood being a 
j Russian measure of weight amounting to 36 
, pounds) Mmeral spiings occur m many 
places, and coal, copper, iron, lead, sulphur, 
manganese, salt and some gold arc found 
Agriculture is the chief occupation Cereals, 
tobacco, cotton, and vmes are raised Mul- 


berry trees arc grown, and silk culture and 
wine making arc of importance The nomad 
tribes arc occupied in cattle-grazing , the na- 
Uve peoples make rugs, woolen cloaks, and 
silver-trimmed artidcs, but manufacturing is 
in a primitive condition Grain and petroleum 
are the diief exports 

An important military road was construct- 
ed by the Russians through the pass of Panel 
Gorge, at a height of 8,000 ft above sea lev- 
el, connecting Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, chief 
towns of the two great sccUons of the Cau- 
casus The history of the region thrmigh all 
its later centunes was of the Russian at- 
tempts to gam control, frustrated whenever 
possible by Turkish opposition and by the 
desire of the inhabitants for independence 
This was inevitable from its location as a 
buffer between Europe and Asia Peter the 
Great began this conquest, by the end of the 
rSth century most of Ciscaucasia was under 
Russia, but It took 30 years and more of 
fighting dunng the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury for the conquest of the mountain tribes 
Durmg World War I, the Caucasus be- 
came one of the great Eastern battlegrounds, 
with Turks and Russians m conflict and Great 
Bntain taking a part In 1914, 191S1 and 
1916 the campaigns went on between Turks 
and Russians, with the taking of Erzerum by 
Russia in February, 19x6, as a notable strate- 
gic victory In 1918 the British took Baku, 
m order to forestall a German advance in 
the direction of India, but later wntbdrew 
The Russian Revolution of 1905 had made 
the Caucasians strive again for self-govern- 
ment, the Revolution of 19x7 revived this 
spirit The Caucasus was then established as 
a unit of the Umon of Socialist Soviet Re- 
pubhes, with the title of "Transcaucasian 
Federated Soviet Republic,” contaming the 
three repubhes of Azerbaijan, bordering on 
Its west side on the Caspian Sea, Georgia, 
bordenng on its eastern front on the Black 
Sea, and Armenia The republics are gov- 
erned by a Central Executive Committee at 
Tifiis Consult Freshfield's ExploraUon oj the 
Caucasus, Abetcomby’s A Tnp through the 
Eastern Caucasus, Baddeley’s The Russian 
Conquest of the Caucasus, Graham’s A Vag- 
abond in the Caucasus 
Caucasus Mountains, a lofty mountain 
chain, generally considered to be the bound- 
ary line between Europe and Asia, stretch- 
ing from the Taman peninsula in the Black 
! Sea to the Apsheron peninsula in the Caspian 
Sea, an extent of nearly 750 m The higher 
I and central part is formed of parallel chams 
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averaging 12,000 ft in height, connected by 
elevated plateaus, traversed by narrow fis- 
sures of extreme depth The range towers far 
above the snow-Iine, xvhich here is between 
10,000 and 11,000 ft South of the main 
ranges, and separated from them by the val- 
leys of the Kura and the Rion, is a scries of 
lower ranges known as Little Caucasus 
Caucus, in politics, a meeting of supporters 
of a definite hne of policy for the purpose 
of choosing representatives who will express 
their views, or of depding upon some change 
of political creed The term is also applied 
to the informal and secret meetings of pirty 
leaders, xvho seek, in advance of regular con- 
ventions or primary elections, to determine 
the course of such conventions or elections 
In the legislative bodies of the states, as well 
as m the Federal Congress, the caucus of all 
the members of a party is often employed to 
secure unity o^ party action The name is 
said to be derived from an Indian xvord used 
to describe the meetings of Captain John 
Smith with the Indian Council (1609) 
Cauda-galli Grit Sec Corniferous Pe- 
riod One of the New York formations be- 
longing to the Devonian senes 
Caul, a part of the ammon or foital mem- 
brane, receives this name when a child is 
born with it covenng the head, instead of 
with the head picrang it, as is generally the 
case To be born with a caul was, and in 
some places still is, considered lucky 
Cauliflower The cauliflower is, like the 
brorcoli, a cabbage in which the flower stems 
and abortive flowers have been artiflaally de- 
veloped The crop grows best in a cool, moist 
climate 

Caulking, or Calking, the process of dnv- 
ing oakum (or old ropes untwisted and pulled 
asunder) into the seams of a ship’s planks, 
in sides or decks, and covenng it with pitch 
or rosm, to make the vessel tight 
Caulopteris, a name given to certain fos- 
sil tree-ferns Some of them xvere of large 
size, it IS believed that they may have been 
40 ft and more in height They are especially 
characteristic of the Carboniferous formation, 
in which certain coal beds are practically en- 
tirdy made up of the trunks of tree-ferns 
Cause The Aristotelian doctrine of caus- 
ation recognized four kinds of causes — ^ma- 
tenal, formal, cfiicicnt, and final Thus, in 
the case of a house, the stone and wood arc 
the material cause, the plan of the house the 
formal cause, the builder the efficient cause, 
and the shelter which the house is intended 
to afford the purpose or final cause of its! 


construction In the case of organic or living 
things, to xvhich probably Aristotle’s scheme 
was primarily applied, the form — ^that is to 
say, the principle of life — ^is immanent, pres- 
ent, from the beginning (though undevel- 
oped) , and IS, moreover, when fully reahzcd 
itself the end or final cause of the organism 
So the formal and the final cause arc here 
coincident and identical, while the effiaent 
cause becomes merely the first impulse from 
without that starts the process of immanent 
self-development 

The modem scientific doctnne of cause and 
effect IS concerned primarily vith mechanical 
processes, the fundamental feature being the 
umformity of succession exhibited If ^ set 
of conditions which happen m sequence, that 
IS, in order, as a, b, c, arc followed by an- 
other set of conditions, as i, 2, 3, it is as- 
sumed that the first set, if repeated will on 
every other occasion be followed by a similar 
second set Upon this general assumption the 
methods of physical science arc based Sucli 
are the inducbvc methods which are analyzed 
from the philosophical standpomt by John 
Stuart Mill and David Hume See also Logic 

Causcrie (Fr), an article dealing in- 
formally with matters^ of literary interest, a 
short essay The best known are the Causenes 
du Liindt of Saintc-Beuve, where, houever, 
the causcrie, like the essay, belies its humble 
title, and has become a very elaborate pro- 
duction 

Caustic, in chemistry, a term used for 
certain substances which have a corrosive 
action The word is used as a prefix to ’pot- 
ash,’ ‘soda,’ and ‘lime,’ indicating respectively 
the hydroxide of potassium and of sodium, 
and the oxide of calcium 

Caustic IS the name given to the curve or 
surface of maximum brightness formed by 
the concentration of ravs of hght after they 


Caustic 

r, Ray of light, s, surface of 
liquid 

have been reflected from a reflecting surface 
or refracted a new medium One of the sim- 
plest and most familiar examples is the caus- 
tic formed on the surface of tea or coffee 
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when li^t fi'om a \iindow or a flame falls 
on It after reflection from the polished inter- 
ior side of the cup The tuo-arched curve 
formed in this way separates the surface into 
tuo regions, on one of uhich no reflected' 
ray uhatever falls All sudi rays pass through ' 
the other region, and every ray is a tangent 
to the caustic curve Each point of the caus- 
tic may, therefore, be regarded as the mcet- 
mg-pomt of tno consecutive rays at least 
Where the two caustic arches meet there is 
a comparatively great concentration of rays, 
so that this point, known as the focus, is 
much brighter than other parts of the caustic 
Caustics may also be produced by rays which 
have been refracted, and here, because of the 
dispersion of the differently colored constitu- 
ents of white hght, beautiful color effects are 
frequently observed Each ray forms its own 
caustic, shghtly displaced from the caustic 
formed by a ray or a different color, so that 
the appearance is that of a colored band A 
very good example of this is the ordmary 
rainbow 


Cautery (Gr ‘burner’), is an instrument 
for the apphcation of dry heat to the body 
tissues, so as to cause marked local irntation 
or even destruction of tissue, according to 
the degree of heat applied, and the time for 
which it IS apphed The actual cautery is 
heat directly applied through a heated metal 
instrument, as Corrigan’s button The degree 
of heat IS deaded by the effect desired Black 
heat acts as a counter-irritant, dull red heat 
IS counter-irritant, besides destroying tissue 
locally An instrument applied at a bright 
red heat destroys tesue, but does not form 
a good seal for stopping hemorrhage White 
neat forms bo eschar at all, and so cannot be 
used to stop hemorrhage, and a white-hot 
wire practically cuts like a knife Antisepsis 
must be secured, both in the surface to be 
cauterized and in the instruments, before the 
operation is performed For the recent appli- 
cation of hot air and sun rays as cauterizmg 
agents, it is claimed that no mechanical m- 
jury is done to the tissues, that heahng is more 
satefactory, and hat scarrmg is much less 

Cauto River, the largest nv in Cuba 
^ing in the mountains n of Santiago de 
t-uba, It flowre w through a course of 120 m 
75 of whiA are navigable, to the head of the 
Golfo de Guacanabo 

Cauvery, nv , India, rising in the moun- 
° through Mysore 

..1c , “ beautiful falls and rap- 

round the island of Sivasa-mudram) and 
Madras for about 4^5 m , to empty itself by 


means of one of the largest deltas in India 
into the Bay of Bengal 
Cava del Tirreni, town and episcopal 
see, Italy, in the province of Salerno, a fa- 
vorite resort in the warmer months A htUe 
to the south is the famous Benedictine mon- 
astery of La Trinita della Cava, founded in 
1025, contaimng valuable archives, now the 
property of the nation The chief industry is 
the manufacture of textiles, p 8,691 
Cavaignac, Jacques Mane Eugene 
Godetroy (1833-1903), French public offi- 
cial, son of Louis Eugene Cavaignac, under- 
secretary of war in 1885, and minister of ma- 
rme in 1892 As minister of war in Bnsson’s 
cabinet (1898^, he played a prominent part 
m the Dreyfus affair, but upon the discovery 
of the Henry forgery, he resigned rather than 
countenance u new trial of Dreyfus 
Cavaignac, Louis Eugene (1802-37), 
French soldier and politiaan, was bom in 
Pans He served with distinction in Algeria 
In the revolution of 1848 he was recalled to 
Pans, where, as mmister of war and dicta- 
tor, he drove the insurgents from the barri- 
cades m a scries of sanguinary engagements 
I He was a candidate for president of the re- 
public, but was defeited by Louis Napoleon 
Consult Ltfe by Deschamps 
Cavaillon, town, France, in the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse The culture of silk worms 
is a flourishing industry, p 8,991 
Cavalcanti, Guido (c 1233-1300), Ital- 
ian poet, author of ballads and pastorals, was 
I born in Florence of a Gudf family He was 
a warm fnend of Dante, who dedicated to 
[ him his Vila Nuova, and who refers to him 
! m the Ittjemo, the Purgatom, and the De 
Vitlgart Eloquentta Consult RossetU’s Dante 
I and Ins Circle 


wovanm oattuta Cwo- 
-97), Italian author and art cntic, was born 
in Legnago Havmg taken part in the Ital- 
ian revoluUon of 1848, he was obliged to seek 
refuge m London There, m collaboration 
with Joseph Crowe, he prepared Early Flem- 
ish Painters (1837), which is still a standard 
work After his return to Italy, he published 
Jus History of Italuin Painting (1864-71) 

Se?S3!““®* 

Cnvaher, a horseman, whence a knight, a 
genUeman The name is perhaps most famil- 
lar as apphed to the followers of Charles i 
i survived until the struggle 

piwe to Tory See also Chevalier 
Cavalieri. Emiho del (e isso-c 1602), 
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Italian composer He was one of the earliest 
advocates of instrumental accompaniment 
and one of the first to employ vocal orna- 
ment, such as tremolo His work comprises 
four musical dramas, one of which is regard- 
ed as the first Italian oratorio 

Cavalla, more correctly Kavala, seaport, 
Greece, on the Gulf of Cavalla (^gcan Sea) 
It IS m a nch tobacco growing district, and 
large amounts of that commodity are ex- 
ported Cavalla formerly belonged to Turkey 
but was allotted to Greece at the dose of the 
Balkan War It was the birthplace of Mehe- 
met Ah, p 22,939 

CavaloUi, Felice (1842-98), Itahan wnt- 
tcr and pohtiaan, was born in Milan He 
joined the forces of Garibaldi, opposed the 
monarchy, and as editor of the Gaszeitmo 
proved himself a thorough democrat and rad- 
ical 


After 1930 there were further expenmentnl 
changes The question of the future of th'' 
cavalry units of the army was much discussed 
after World War I The answer was found in 
the combination cf f<,rccs, especially armored 
car divisions and aircraft units with the cav- 
alry, the latter for quick survey, the former 
for advance operations and support These 
were known in the service as half-and-half or 
‘Portce’ cavalry For the historical develop- 
ment of Cavalry, sec Army 

Pres Roosevelt, Feb 28, 1942 ordered re- 
organization of the War Dept and the Army 
At that bme 10 combination cavalry regiments 
existed Cavalry mechanization was an- 
nounced as having been completed in Apnl, 
1942 

Cave Anmals, a term used in zoology 
m t\vo senses — ^first, and most legitimately 
for fauna hving in caves, animals vhich have 
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Cavalry, soldiers organized and armed 
with rifle, pistol, and sabre, mounted on 
horses, and trained to fight cither on horse- 
back or on foot As an arm of the military 
service it has been exceedingly important in 
‘lie past, but it is of less value in modem 
warfare, in which battles take the form of 
struggles for the possession of trenches, forts, 
and other fixed positions When operating 
with other troops, the duties of the cavalrv 
are, in general, to cover the movements of 
their own troops, to secure information of 
the movements of hostile troops, to break 
up the hostile advance, to make raids, and to 
seize and hold advanced positions During 
combat, it operates against the hostile flanks, 
takes advantage of breaks m the enemy’s 
hncs, fills up gaps that may occur in its own 
lines, and acts as a highly mobile reserve I 
After battle, its dubes are to pursue and har- 
ass the enemy or, if its own troops are de- 
feated, to cover their rebrement, 


been structurally modified to fit them for this 
node of life, second, as a convenient designa- 
bon of various mammals of which fossils are 
found in Pleistocene deposits in European 
caves, to distinguish them from their hving 
alhes In this latter sense we speak of the 
cave bear, the cave lion, and the cave hyena, 
though these were not in any spcaal sense 
cavc-dwelling animals The true cave dwellers 
are usually much modified in accordance with 
their habitat, especially as regards ts^es and 
coloring The conditions which obtain in the 
larger) caves are not unlike those at great 
depths of the sea, and in the partial or com- 
plete suppression of eyes and the develop- 
ment of speaal tactile organs the members of 
the tivo faunas show a marked resemblance 
An amphibian rcscmbhng the common frog 
has been found in caves in Texas It has con- 
cealed eyes and is colorless Other cave ani- 
mals include fish, notably the famous blind 
fish Amblyopsis of the Mammoth Cave m 
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KentucL> , beetles, such as the carabids, car- 
nivorous grasshoppers Consult Packard’s 
Cave Fauna of North America 
Caveat, (Latin, ‘let him beware’), is a 
formal notice given to one holding public or 
judiaal office, that he is not to perform a 
certam act without first giving intimation to 
the caaeator or person giving the notice 
Caveat emptor ('let the purchaser be- 
ware’) IS a prinaplc of modern commercial 
law, which requires a bu>er to make an in- 
spection on his own account of the articles 
he 15 purchasing, and in the absence of an 
express warranty frees the seller from any 
claim on the ground that certain faults were 
not pointed out 

Cave Dwellings See Cliff Dwel- 
lings, Mound Builders, Troglody- 
tes 

C<tveII, Edith (1865-19x5), British nurse, 
received her training as a nurse in the Lon- 
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don Hospital After holding various ho! 
position^ she was in 1907 appointed ms 
Of the Berkendael Medical Institute, ] 
!■ if’ vf school for secular ni 

jmeh, following the outbreak of the ( 
ar, became a Red Cross hospital 1 
continiung her work m the hosmtal Mis; 


veil was active in assisting allied soldiers to 
escape, bv means of false credentials, across 
the Dutch frontier In August, 1915, she was 
arrested b\ the German police, and having 
admitted the charges against her, was found 
guilty and was shot as a spy, Oct 12, 1915 
In Ma>, 1919, after memorial ser 
Westminster Abbey, her body was removed 
to Norwich cathedral 
Cavendish, pseudonym of Henry Jones 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles 
(1S36-82), English statesman, secretary from 
1 1859 Lord Granville, member of 

Parliament, private sccretarj to Gladstone, 
1 1872, and treasurv official, 1873 to 1882 He 
was assassinated in Dublin on the day that 
he took office is chief secrctan to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, an act for which Irish 
malcontents were later punished 
Cavendish, George (^1500-1561), biog- 
I rapher of Wolsey, married 1 niece of Sir 
Thomis More About 1560 he wrote his Life 
of Cardinal JVolsey, one of the most intercst- 
mg short biogriphics in the English language 
Cavendish, Henry (1731-1810), En - 
lish natural philosopher, wis born m Nice, 
France, and devoted his life to scientific in- 
vestigations As a philosopher he is entitled 
to the highest rank In 1760 he discovered the 
I extreme levity of inflammable air, now 
known as h>drogcn gas — ^a discovcrj which 
led to balloon experiments and projects for 
aenal navigation, and later he ascertained 
that water resulted from the union of two 
gases The famous Cavendish Expenmenl wa« 
an ingenious device for estimating the dens- 
itj of the earth Cavendish also wrote on 
astronomical instruments and his Electrical 
Researches (1771-81) were edited by Clerk 
Maxwell Consult Wilson’s Life 
Cavendish, Thomas (1560-92), English 
navigator He shared in Grenville’s expedi- 
Uon to Virginia (1585) In 1586 he sailed 
from PI3 mouth w ith three ships, and by way 
of Sierra Leone and Brazil reached the Strait 
I of Magellan During his cruise in the Paafic 
he burned three Spanish towns and numer- 
ous ships He returned bv wav of the Indian 
, Archipelago and the Cape of Good Hope to 
England— completing his arcumnavigation of 
t the globe in 1588 

Cave of the Winds See Niagara River 


imiuiai ucpressions in the earth’s 
crust, formed by the action of such agenaes 
as air, water, and volcanic upheavals Ac- 
cordmg to the method of their formation, 
caves may be divided into several groups 
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The sea caves, so numerous on rocky coasts, 
arc the result of the action of the waves, 
which, casting sand and gravel against the 
cliff, have gradually undermined it In this 
process the air, too, plays an important part, 
driven by the pressure of the advancing wa- 
ter into every crevice of the rock, it suddenly 
C'<ipands and dislodges showers of fragments 
when the wave falls back In this way a cave 
IS often carried far beyond the limits reached 
by the waves themselves, and may tunnel 
upward, emerging at the surface at a consid- 
erable distance from the edge of the cliff 
Such ‘blow holes,’ sending out puffs oi spray 
with every w'ave of a storm, are frequent on 
rocky shores An even greater number of 
caves arc due to the action of spring water 
and underground rivers dissolving the rocks 
in which they arculate As hmestonc is of 
all common rocks the most soluble in spring 
water contaming carbonic acid, caves occur 
oftenest in this rock Familiar examples of 
such caves arc the Mammoth Cave and other 
caves of Kentucky, the Lura> Cavern of 
Virginia, the Adclsberg Grotto in Carniola 
In eatensivc tracts of limestone the rivers 
mav flow entirely in underground channels, 
while the surface is an and desert, as in the 
Gausses in Central France These channels 
arc a succession of vaulted chambers, with 
pillars and pendent columns deposited by the 
W'atcr dripping from the roof (see Stalac- 
tites AND STALAGLnTEs) , Or the roofs may 
fall in, leaving arcular sinks in the ground 
above 

Another group of caves, which mav be bet- 
ter desenbed as rock shelters, is found in in- 
land cliffs, where hard and soft beds alter- 
nate The soft layers are readily eaten back 
by the action of frost and rain, forming shal- 
low recesses Lava caves arc characteristic of 
volcanic regions and are due to the escape of 
the central part of a lava flow at a period 
when the surface cooled to form a hard crust, 
while the interior was still liquid Not only 
have natural caves frequently been the refuge 
of primeval man and of many of his descend- 
ants, but there gradually developed the prac- 
tice of artificially improving and elaborating 
such shelters, and ultimately of hewang out 
habitations in what was previously solid 
rock The cave temples of India are probably 
the finest illustrations of this custom The diff 
dwellings of Arizona are also partly cut out 
of the rock Consult Shaler’s Sea and Land, 
Lubbock’s Ongtn of Ctvtltzalton, Hovey’s 
Celebrated American Caverns 

Caviare, the salted roe (immature ovaries) 


of the sturgeon considered a table delicacy 
In the United States eggs of fish other than 
sturgeon are prepared as caviare, the prod- 
uct must, how'ever, be labelled watli the name 
of the fish used 

Cavite, province, Luzon, Philippme Is- 
lands, bordering on Manila Bay, area 510 sq 
m It IS mountainous but fertile, the princi- 
pal products being sugar, nee, coffee, and 
indigo, p IS 7 . 3 SS 

Cavite, city, Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
9 m s w' of Manila, the chief naval station 
of the archipelago, captured by Jap , 1942, p 
23,169 

Cavour, Count Camillo Benso di (iSio- 
61), rcstorci of Italian unity and nationality, 
was born in Turin, then capital of Sardima, 
a descendant of one of the ancient noble fam- 
ilies of Piedmont In 1S47, m conjunction 
w’lth Count Cesare Balbo, C'i\ our established 
a newspaper, 11 Risorgmento, in which he 
advocated a reprcscntati\ c svstem of govern- 
ment, somewhat after the English pattern 
Serving successuely as Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Minister of Marine and 
Minister of Finance, in 1S52 he was appoint- 
ed to succeed D’Azeglio as Premier, and from 
this time devoted himself to bringing about 
the unification of Italy He greatly improved 
the finanaal condition of the country, intro- 
duced measures of free trade, consolidated 
constitutionahsm, w eakened clerical mfluence, 
and made Sardinia a pow er of some account 
in Europe 

It was through Cavour’s influence that 
Sardinia look part in the Crimean War, and 
as a result he managed to bring the Itahan 
question before the Congress of Pans in 1856 
From this time on his aim was to drive other 
pow'crs, especially Austna and France, out of 
Italy He lived to see Victor Emmanuel kmg 
of a united Italy, with a first Italian parha- 
ment in Turin in 1861 Consult Lives of Ca- 
vour and Orsi’s Cajour and the Making of 
Modern Italy 

Cavy, a small rodent of the family Caviidai 
found in South and Central America The 
true cavics are small animals, with short legs 
and ears and a complete absence of tail, the 
wald forms, uniformly colored, li\e chiefly m 
burrow’s excavated by tliemselves and are 
timid and shy Cutler’s Caw, almost black 
in color, IS generally thought to be the ances- 
tor of the domesticated guinea pig 

Cawdor, a village, Scotland, the tradition- 
al scene of Duncan’s murder (Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth) in 1040, but the castle dates only' 
from I4S4, p of par 838 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN ACTION 



Broad base tetracesi vrltb a loose nek Uncd outlet desisned by tbo Soil Conservation Service as 
a measure lor pieventrne soil erosion 



n S Department of Agriculture from the Washington Monument Left Administration Building 
and Bast and West Wings, right South Building 
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Cavrem, Madison Julius (1865-1914), 
American poet, was born in Louisville, Ky 
In 1887 he published his first book, Blooms 
of the Berry Other volumes include Red 
Leaves and Roses (1893), The Garden of 
Dreams (1896) , Myth and Romance (1899) , 
Kentucky Poems (1902) , Nature Notes and 
Impressions (1906), The Shadow Garden 
(1910), The Republic (1913), The Cup of 
Comus (1914) 

Cawnpur, or Cawnpore, chief aty of the 
district of Cawnpore, United Provmccs, Li- 
dia, on the s bank of the Ganges The Brit- 
ish maintain a large mihtary cantonment here 
and have made the aty the commeroal cen- 
ter of Northern India Cawnpur was the 
scene of tragic events during the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny of 1857, when women and children of 
the European garrison were massacred, p 
216,436^ 

Caxton, William (c 1421-91), the first 
English printer, was born near Hadlow in 
Kent He was apprenticed to a mercer m 
London, at whose death (1441) he left Eng- 
land, and settled in Bruges In 1474, with the 
co-operation of Colard Mansion, a printer of 
Bruges, he issued his Rccuyell of the Hts- 
toryes of Troye, the first book printed m 
English, followed in 1475 by The Game and 
Plays of the Chesse Returning to England 
m 1476, Caxton set up a printing press near 
Westminster Abbey and for 15 years he as- 
siduously printed chivalric romances, relig- 
ious works, and translations, all of which he 
edited and 22 of which he translated His 
books, numbering 99, all printed in black 
letter, included Malory’s King Arthur, trans- 
lations of Cicero’s De Senectute and De Ami- 
citia, and editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
Gower Consult Life and Typography of 
William Caxton by William Blades 

Cayenne, capital of French Gunna 
(South America) and the only port in the 
colony It IS the scat of a college It was once 
the site of a penal settlement The Isle du 
Diablc, on which Dreyfus was incarcerated, 
hes 30 m to the n w , p 10,146 

Cayenne Pepper See Pepper 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-95), English math- 
ematician at Cambridge In 1882 he visited 
the United States, where he lectured in Johns 
Hopkins University Cayley contributed to 
nearly every subject in the range of pure 
mathematics Specially noteworthy are his 
theories in analytical geometry in regard to 
curves and surfaces, and his memoir on mat- 
triccs in the development of branches of al- 


gebra As a writer he is best known by his 
Elementary Treatise on Elliptic Functions 
(1876) 

Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe de Tu- 
bieres, Comte de (1692-1765), French en- 
graver and archaeologist He was an accom- 
plished etcher, produang an enormous num- 
ber of plates, some of which are valuable as 
preservmg the works of celebrated artists 
He was also an archaiological explorer of 
note 

Caymans, or Cayman Islands, three is- 
lands in the Caribbean Sea, 180 m nw of 
Jamaica, of which they form a dependency 
They are of coral formation and are very 
fertile Good fishmg grounds surround them, 
and great natural caves extend under their 
shores, p 5,253 

Cayuga, hke of glaail origin in the cen- 
tral part of New York State, stretching n and 
s for 35 m , with a maximum breadth of 2 to 
13m, and an elevation of 381 ft It drains 
n to Lake Ontario by the Seneca and Os- 
nego Rivers The aty of Ithaca stands at its 
head 

Cayuga, a tribe of North American Indi- 
lans belonging to the Iroquoian confedera- 
tion They formerly lived near the shores of 
Cayuga Lake, New York, but at the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution a large 
number of them removed to Canada and 
never returned ^ 

Cayuse, tribe of North Amencan Indians, 
formerly hung near the Umatilla River, Ore- 
gon, and in Washington They are noted for 
their bravery They now number about 300, 
all on the Umatilla, Reservation, Oregon 
Thar name has been given to a breed of 
Indian pony, a fact of interest because they 
are said to be the tribe which first introduced 
the horse among North Amcncan Indians 

Cayvan, Georgia Eva (1860-1906), Am- 
erican actress was born in Bath, Me Her first 
appearance was in Pinafore, m 1879 The fol- 
lowing year she appeared at the Madison 
Square Theater, New York She played in 
San Francisco and other cities, and from 
iSSy to 1894 was leading lady in Daniel 
Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre Company 

Cazm, Jean Charles (1841-1901), French 
landscape painter, was bom m Samcr (Pasde- 
Calais) After obtaining his degree at the 
University of Lille, he went to England, 
where he interested himself in ceramic de- 
signing He returned to France and painted 
chiefly landscapes His best known works arc 
The Flight into Egypt, The Journey of To- 
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bias, The Departure of Maty and Joseph 
from Judcea, Hagar and Ishmael, A Dead 
City, The Marne, The Bathers 
CCC, Communit> Credit Corporation, 
Civilian Conservation Corps Sec United 
States, New Deal 

C E , abbreviation for civil engineer, 
Christian Endeavor 

Ceanothus, a genus of small American 
trees or shrubs of the Buckthorn family They 
are cultivated chiefly for ornamental purposes 
and arc more commonly found on the Pa- 
cific coast C thyrstflorus, known as the Cah- 
fornia Lilac, bears clusters of fragrant blue 
flowers hkc miniature lilac blooms ^ 

Ceara, state, Brazil, on the Atlantic coast, 
area 40,241 sq m The leadmg industries 
arc cotton spinning and rubber manufac- 
ture The capital is Fortaleza, p state, i,- 
319,228 

Cebes, a Theban, a disciple of the Pythag- 
orean philosopher Philolaus, and also of 
Socrates, at whose death he nas present 
Plato, in his Pheedo, which desenbes Socrates' 
last hours, makes him the most important 
character, after Socrates, in the dialogue 
Cebidse, a family of monkeys entirely con- 
fined to South America, and including the 
capuchins, howhng monkeys, spider mon- 
keys, woolly monkeys, and others 
Cebu, one of the Philippine Islands, 139 m 
long and 24 m wide, with an area of 1,695 
sq m A mountain chain e'ctends along its 
greater axis Rainfall is abundant, and the 
soil IS fertile, producing sugar, hemp, tobac- 
co, rice, and cotton Coal, silver, lead, and 
petroleum have been discovered, and there 
are forests of building woods The island is 
famous for its cheese , p 855,065 
Cebu, town, Philippine Islands, capital of 
the province of Cebu, on the eastern coast, 
has one of the finest harbors in the Phihp- 
pines Features of the town are the cathedral, 
with a tower of white coral, the picturesque 
old fort, the episcopal palace, and the 'Ri- 
zal,’ a small building containing a cross re- 
puted to have been planted in Cebu by Ma- 
gellan, who 15 said to have died on Mactan 
Island (1521) It was the capital of the is- 
lands from 1565 to 1571 , p 65 502 
Cech, cbek, Svatopluk (1846-1908}, one 
of the foremost of the Czedi poets, was born 
in Ostredac, and educated in Prague He is 
at his best in epic poems, such as AdamtU 
(1873) Another collection of poems was 
published in 18S0, including Europe and The 
Ctreasstan Cech also wrote the novels 
Provtdky, Arabesky a Humorcsky, and The 


Candidate for Immortality (1884) He 
founded the review Kvety 
Cecidomyiidee, or Gall Gnats, a family 
of minute flies often destructive to crops 
The best known is the Hessian Fly 
Cecil, Lord Edward Herbert (1867- 
1918), British soldier (nso ), was the fourth 
son of the third Marquis of Sahsbuty In the 
campaign, 1898, whidi led to the reconquest 
of the Sudan he was aide-de-camp to Kitch- 
ener, and took part in the battles of the At- 
bara and Khartum On the outbreak of the 
Boer War (1899) he took a leadmg part in 
the defence of I^feking, under Baden-Pow- 
ell He was Under-Secretary of State for Fi- 
nance in Egypt, 1905-12, and from that time 
till his death was financial adviser to the 
Egyptian government 
Cecil, Robert See Salisbury, Marquis 
of 

Cecil, Robert, Viscount Cecil of Chet- 
wood (1864- ), British statesman, son of 

the third Marquis of Salisbury, was private 
secretar> to his father during the latter's 
premiership (1886-8), was member of Parha- 
ment, 1906-1923, for East Marylcbone (1906 
-10) and for the Hitchen division of Herts 
(1912-23) , was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (1915-16) , Assistant Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1918), and Minister of 
Blockade (1916-18) In 1919 he went to 
Pans to assist in the formation of the League 
of Nations, of which he was later vice-presi- 
dent and at whose first assembly (1920) he 
represented South Africa In 1924 he was 
awarded the Wilson Foundation prize for 
his efforts towards international peace He 
was created a peer, taking the title Viscount 
Cecil of Chetwood, in 1923 
As one of Europe’s rankirg elder states- 
men, Cecil struggled unceasingly to streng- 
then the League of Nations, to reduce arma- 
ment and to promote world peace He ad- 
hered to Woodrow Wilson’s belief in “open 
covenants of peace, openly arrived at" and 
when Sir John Simon went to see Adolf Hit- 
ler in 1935 Ceal expressed his doubt of the 
value of pnvatc conversations as contribu- 
tions to the cause of European amity In 
1933, he became permanent president of the 
governing board named b\ James G McDon- 
ald, High Commissioner for German Refugees 
Read his Autobiogiaphy 
Cecilia, Saint, the patron saint of music, 
a Roman maiden of noble family who is said 
to have been martyred under Alexander Sev- 
erus, about 230 a d Cecilia has been regarded 
as the inventor of the organ, and in paint- 
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C ecropia 

,ngs .s gcncram depicted is -eiViaV iV Ail 
"nslrument. lUendcd b^ mgeU or siints. 
notable dimples are tlit pimbnps ot Ki- 
phicl, Carlo Dolci, Rubens Domenichmo. 
L\nolds, ind Coplej Her lislil dii is >.0- 


din’s tide from Wmchcslcr to the billlcfidd 
commemonted bv Thomis Rucbinin 
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Cceropia, a genus of soft-Mood, miikv- 

miced trees belonging to the order Morjcti., 
found m mo't tropicil regions C Pfiiala, 
the best known species, ilso knoun is the 
Trumpet Tree or Snilcwood, is naiiec to the 
West Indies ind South \mcrici 
Cccrops, the mMhicil founder ind fiRt 
King of Athens To him ire attributed the 
institution of marriiec, ibolition of humin 
sacn*icc, md establishment of i purer wor- 
ship , 

Cedar, 1 genus of beiutiful coniferous 
trees with persistent fohiee md large spread- 
ing brandies There are three rio'clj allied 
speucs, Cedrus allantica, a niti\c of North 
Africa C drodora, found in the llimilis as, 
and C Itbam or the Cedar of I ebanon Ce- 
dars furnish a \aluablc timber, light, durable, 
and casih worked It is suppn-^d to lie tlic 
shitUm wood of the lliblc la the Knited 
Stales the name cedar is applied loo'clj to 
species cl C<drcla, Junptf and Chatnctcy- 
pans The White Cedar (Chamotes parts th\o~ 
ides'), found along the Mlantic seaboard, is 
rcall> a c\ press It grow* in swamp> ground 
to a height of from 40 to 80 ft and its tim- 
ber is used for intenor fmi'bing, barrels, 
fences, boats, and small woodenware The 
so-called Red Cedar {Juniper is virgii miia) is 
a spcacs of jumper found c of the Rode 
Mountains It has fragrant red wood, soft 
and casih worked, which is u'cd for pencils, 
chcsts, interior finishing, and fence po'ts 
See also Jumpfr 
C edar Bird Sec Waxwring 
Cedar Crcelc, Battle of, a battle of Uic 
American CimI War, fought on Oct 19, 1864, 
at Cedar Creek, a small stream in the Shen- 
andoah Vallc\ , Va , the last engagement in 
Shendan's campaign against General Fath 
m the Shenandoah Va 11 c> Sheridan had gone 
to Washington to confer with the Fcdcnl 
authorities, leaving Wright in command, 
when Early surprised his armv, at first dnv’- 
ing It in some confusion before him for about 
4 m Sbendan, having reached Winchester on 
his return from Washington and hearing the 
firing, hastened on horseback to the scene of 
action, and reformed the Federal lines, and 
his disheartened troops, inspired with new 
enthusiasm by the presence of their popular 
commander, routed the Confederates Sheri' 


Read- poem, Viendan'j . . , 

Cedar FalU, citv, low i, Iliac) HauK co 
Pershing Wav. Red Ball Route, Grant Umli- 
Black Diamond Trad, and Short 
line’ and Iowa Vv\ Highwavs all pa«s 
through Cedar Falh Ihe dtv is the seal of 
the Iowa Slate Tcadicn’ Colitgc, and has 



A Cedar of J ehitnon 


the Sartori Public 1 ibrary The abundant 
water power is utilized in manufactunng 
lumber, furniture, canned vegetables, farm 
gates, cereals, flour, and agricultural imple- 
ments, p 9,349 

Cedar Gum, a yellow transparent resm 
used in making varnish and in vinous me- 
dicinal preparations It is obtained from £flf- 
lilris arborea 

Cedar Mountain. Battle of, a battle of 
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the American Civil War, fought on Aug 9, 
1862, at Cedar Mountain, Culpeper co , Va , 
between a Confederate force of about 20,000 
under Gen ‘Stonewall* Jackson, and a Fed- 
eral force of about 8,000 under Gen N P 
Banks General Banks, at first threw the 
Confederates mto confusion, hut was finally 
beaten back and defeated 
Cedar Rapids, city, Iowa, Linn co , on the 
Cedar River, the seat of Coe College (1881) 
The city’s valuable water-power accounts for 
its rapid growth Industrial estabhshments 
include packing bouses and foundries, and 
manufactures of pumps, farming implements, 
com products, and cereals, p 62,120 
Cedar Waxwing Sec Waxwing 
Cedula, a Spanish word derived from the 
Latin schcdula, ‘a small piece of paper* It 
may designate a certificate of indebtedness, a 
promissory note, a government security, or 
any one of numerous other certificates The 
term is often applied to South American se- 
curities 

Cefalu, town and episcopal see, Sialy, in 
the province of Palermo The most striking 
feature of the town is the Norman cathedral, 
erected in the 12th centurv, and containing 
some remarkable mosaics Sardine fishing is 
the chief industry, p 14,341 
Cehegin, town, Spam, province of Muraa 
It produces cereals, wine, hemp, honey, and 
great quantities of esparto, of which paper 
15 made There arc black marble quarries in 
the vianity, p 13,313 
Ceiling, the covering of an interior wall 
surface, more particularly of the underside 
of a floor, which provides the roofing or en- 
closure at the top of a room or other space 
below In the ancient Egyptian temples and 
palaces the ceilings were flat and covered with 
a coating of plaster which allowed decor- - 
tion in geometric designs The Babylonians 
inclined to vaulted ceilings covered, like the 
walls with stucco, brilliantly colored Arched 
ceilings were used by the Romans, though 
the flat were more common In Byzantine 
architecture the ceilings were richly embel- 
lished with mosaics of bnght color Ceilings 
of churches in the Middle Ages were often 
painted and brilliantly gilded The older ceil- 
ings generally followed the line of the roof 
timbers, which, in the Early English and 
Decorated, were often arranged so as to give 
the shape of a barrel vault In the Perpen- 
dicular style, the ceiling often consists of a 
senes of fiat surfaces formed on the timbers 
of the roof They are enriched with nbs, di- 
viding them mto square panels, with bosses 1 


or flowers at the mterscctions Wooden ceil- 
ings are sometimes formed like stone-groin- 
mg, with ribs and bosses, as at York, Win- 
chester, and Lincoln In the Elizabethan age 
tilings were generally of plaster See also 
Frcsco and Mural Decoration 
Ceiling Price A maximum pnee fixed by 
Federal, State or local authority 

Celakovsky, or Czelakowski, Frantisek 
Ladislav (1799-1852), Bohemnn poet and 
philologist, was born m Strakonitz He was 
educated in the University of Prague, and 
held the chair of Slav philology at Breslau 
and at Prague His works include collections 
of folk-songs and poems, notably Ruze Stohs- 
ta (‘Rose w'lth a Hundred Leaves’) and Oh- 
las Ptsm Ruskych (‘Echoes of Russian 
Songs’) Among numerous translations which 
he made was a version of Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake His son, Ladislav Celakovsky (1834- 
1902), was professor of botany at the univer- 
sity of his native town of Prague from 1871 
to his death 

Celandine, a term applied to two verv 
dissimilar plants One, the greater celandine 
{Chehdomum niajus), known also as swal- 
low-wort, belongs to the order Papaveraceai, 
and IS a perennial plant, bearing stalked um- 
bels of small yellow flow ers and soft, irregu- 
larly pinnate leaves, whereas the lesser cel- 
andine {Ranunculus Vtcarta) belongs to the 
order Ranunculacco;, and is a' perennial plant, 
bearing bright yellow, buttercup-like flowers 
m early spring, the petals being about nine 
in number The leaves are heart-shaped 
Celebes, a singularly' shaped island in the 
Dutch East Indies, lies e of Borneo, being 
separated from it by the Strait of Macassar 
It consists of a long, narrow backbone 
stretching n to s, from which similar long 
narrow octopus-like arms point e , n e , and 
s e Professor Alfred Russel Wallace believed 
that Celebes is a framework which is gradu- 
ally growing mto the full roundness of an- 
other Borneo, Professor O Peschel, on the 
other hand, regards it as the skeleton of a 
once larger island Gold is found, and sul- 
phur IS plentiful in Mmahassa The people 
are mostly Malays, Bugmese, and Indone- 
sians The total area is about 70,000 sq m 
P estimated at 1,870,000 The Dutch estab- 
lished factories on the island shortly after the 
middle of the 17th century It was occupied 
by the Japanese 1942-45 

Celebes Sea, the division of the Paafic 
which lies between Celebes, Borneo, and the 
Philippines, in the E Indies It has been 
sounded to a depth of 13,040 ft 
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Celery {Ipurt graJfofens), ts i mUve 
umbelliferous plant occurnne nild in the trm* 
perate countries of \sia and Europe, in moist 
places u»uiU> b\ the eei The plant is hardj 
and is cxtensiacia groa\n in the linitcd States 
and Canada for its blanched leaf stalks Deep, 
loose, fertile sod-, produce the greatest ) icM 
of ccler>, though the best qualiti is gronai 
on loamv uplands Between to and 6 o \a> 
ncties are cultivated in the Umted Skates 
Celeste, Madame (?jSi 4'5:) French 
actress, bom in Pans She came to the U S 
when quite >oung, and made her debut at the 
Soaco 'Theatre, New York, 1827 Her fir<t 
appearance m London was at the Queen’s 
Theatre After a lour through Italv , Germanv, 
Spain, and Scotland, she paid a second vasit 
to the United States, 1S34-7 
Celctttna, celebrated Spanuh comedv 
(150a, nen cd 1900), is properl) a drana- 
tiicd novel It appeared m Eni,kch transla- 
tion m lOjr, and was rcpnnted in 1874 b> 
Dodsle) in A Select Collection of Old Ctig- 
Itsh PloiS 

. Celestine, or Celestinus, the title of live 
Popca I (422-432), IT (1143-4), at (2191- 
8), IV (1241- died 16 davs after his election), 
V (1294) Under Celestine 1 St Palladius 
and St Patnek were sent to Ireland Celes.- 
tuie V was the founder of the orders of the 
Celestine Monks and the Celestine Hermits 
Cclestines, a branch of the Benedictine 
order who practised spcaal austerities 
Founded b> Pietro da Murrone (1234), thc> 
were I nov n as Murronitcs until his elevation 
(1294) to the papacj as Celestine v The Ce- 
Icstioe houses were numerous in German} till 
the reformation, and in France till 17O6 
Celertite, a mineral consistin'; oi sul- 
phate of stronPum, and bcloncmg to the same 
group as barjfcs CelcsUlc is colorle:«, white, 
or bliudi, the occasional skv-bluc color, be- 
ing the source of the name Mlhough not one 
of the commonest mincrab it is bv no means 
rare, and finds a limited commeraal cmplo}- 
ment as a source of strontium compounds 
and in tlie refinement of sugar 
Celibacy, abstention from the marned 
state b} men, as a soaal and secular phenom- 
enon, depends on the distribution of popula- 
Uon according to age and sex and economic 
condition 1» has sometimes been regarded 
with disfavor, cspcciall} m countnes where 
there is compulsor} militarv service As a rc 
echbaev has hdd a promi- 

and rw‘" «ligtons-Buddhism 

Md CbnsPanity The carhe,t Christian cell- 
bates were not ecdcaasUcs but bcrmiU and 


anchorites and onl} Rraduill} was cclibacv 
en;o>ncd upon the active clergj The Ian of 
cdibac} baa never been accepted bv the Fasl- 
cm or Greek Church, and Rome itself, in 
the United Grccl Church, tolerates a mar- 
ried elerg}, although no married priest can 
become a bishop Since the Council of Trent, 
<n 1561, pronounced for cebbaev in the 
strongest manner, it has been 'tnctl} enforced 
as a law and obligation In the ntualixlic 
movement in the Church of England and the 
Protevtant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, cclibacv has been prawed as a virtue 
and claimed as a dutv b} some advocates, 
but It has nol, of coiir*, been enforced as 
an obligation of the church 

Cell IS a mass of protopla<m containing a 
ttudeus, both nucleus and protoplasm having 
an<en through the divi-ion of the correspond- 
ing elements of a pte-cxL<ting cell Microsco- 
pic in form, the cell « a pbvsiological hut not 
a structural unit \ t>picil crll i> ‘phencal 
m form, but thts shipc is rarcl} retained in 
multicellular animals wbcri the cells arc usu- 
all} subjected to pressure, except in the case 
of egg cells In spherical cells the nucleus oc- 
cupies an approximate!} central position 
Struclurallv, this nucleus is to !« n yarded as 
a speaalwcd portion of the protoplasm, and 
It is therefore convenient to u«c the term pro- 
toplasm to drsicnate both the subslanct mak- 
ing up (he all boj} and that constitutint, the 
nucleus, the terms cv tophsm and I arvoplasm 
being cmplD}cd respectively for tbcie two 
forms of protoplasm 

Tlic nucleus, wi'bout which the cvtoplasm 
IS incapable of continued existence, is sep 
anitcd from the surrounding cvtoplasm b} a 
nuclear membrane, and is al«o of a compli- 
cated structure, but diUtrs marledlv from 
the Qtoplasm It exhibits an irregular relic 
ulum composed of two different cl-'ments- 
first, of a substance called Imine, appin-nttv 
related to cvtoplasm, and second, of the ex- 
ccedinplv important substance cilM dm. 
roatine This stains veiy darklv with many 
4 vc stubs, whcnct its name, and its imrort- 
ance IS shown b} the fact that it is banded on 
from gcncraton to generation It contains 
a large amount of a phosphorous-containing 
substance called nuclcinc Within the nu- 
dm there arc often bodies called nucleoli, 
^ of ■»" aggregation of 
chromatinc, or mav be plasmosomcs ('true 
nuclcoh ), who'c nature and function arc nol 
well known Finalh, the mcslics of the nu- 
clear reticulum are filled up by what is 
known as nudear sap 
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Types of Cell 


I Typical cell a, protoplasm, b, nucleus, c, nucleolus 2 Cell 
from the intestinal epithelium of a worm, showing reticular struc- 
ture a, membrane of cell, b, protoplasm (cytoplasm), c, mem- 
brane of nucleus, d, achromatic substance of nucleus (karyo- 
plasm) , c, convoluted chromatin filament 3 White blood corpuscle 
(leucocyte) of salamander a, nucleus, b, nucleoli, c, attraction 
sphere 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 Cells in vanous stages of mitotic division 9 
Ramified nerve cell from spinal cord a, nucleus and nucleolus, b, 
axis-cylinder process (cut short), c, basket-work ramifications, d, 
pigment granules 10 Pigment cells from the choroid coat of the 
eye ii Cartilage cells 12 Cells of pavement epithelium from a 
serus membrane 13 Muscle cells from intestine a, nucleus 14 
A bone cell 15 Vegetable cells, contaimng chloroplasts (a), b, b, 
nudei (All greatly magnified ) 
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The third important element of the cell I' ] 
the centre ome, a minute bod\ , cither dou- 1 
ble or Mnple, and i« surrounded b\ an 'at- 1 
traction sphere or b\ a radiatins p»ier OaU i 
oiscoacrcd in iS7<ii tl c ci.iilro<on e i‘ ‘till in- 
adcquatcU Inoun It ha« Iwea reearded a« 
the centre oi fo’re in ih- cell, and of jrcat 
importance in cell divi'ion In raana plant 
cells oth'r cell otvans evui in the form of 
plastid‘, which, like the n icleu*, tl capable 



af growth and dm ten, ind are handed on 
irom ftne-ation to iicniralnn Ihe rao<t Im 
Dortant of lhe«c arc the -chloro ph^tida o' 
chlorophall corpu'cl'a, and the <tarch form- 
ing Icuco plvtids \a a '111', the cell mem-! 
bmne or cell wall i onli dirhlU dra eloped 
la animal cell , but it is often thick and huh ^ 
1\ important m thi cell* of plant* v h-re it 
u formed ol the orbohjilr'te celliloo 
When cells haac reached their limit of 
Rrowdh diaL*ion talc' plaa, the procra*. In 
the najo'ita of ca'c*, being of "n ceceed 
ingla complicated naturi In i cell about to 
diaid' the nuclear mimbrine duappearv, the 
chromatinc incrcaacs in 'taininf, poi' er, and 
talcs on the form of a «tout coded thrtad 
Thia thread, or «l cm brcalji up into loop 
and the loop form a central «tar Mean- 
while the ccntro<omc has diaided Into la o, 
and thcic two talc up i»*ition« at the poles 
ol the Cell, each bcinR surrounded ba a radi 
aiinp aster Trom one ccnlro«oinc to another 
there tun line non <taininR (aebroraaUne) 
threads, which constitute the nuclear *pin- 
dlc On the«t achromatine threads the chro 
rnosomts, or loops of chromatme, he, and 
each spills into two The halaes then *cp. 
aralc from one another, traaclmr along the 
achromatine threads to the poles of the cell, 
M that, in place of the original central aster, 
wo daughter asters arise, one at each pole 
erom thc^ daughter asters nuclei are con- 
stituted, the cjloplasm divides, and the cell 
division IS complete To the whole process 


the name of 1 vrvol mesU, or niiotic ilivWon, 
i< pven In a few ra ev-e c m rv'nv Proto 
roi— celts divuV diricilv, without in larv- 
olinetic p'oee , Ihe pimt n 'cVti' Ittoa- 
inr consl'irted in ll e centre *,» a» to form 
twon'w nuclei Vsp'cvinislv Ind'cated tit 
cells which are « uallv talea rs tvplc-l am 
the "X. cell* wlirh are ea*iiv ob'airrd fre' 
from othf' cells Tl ' cell* whnh coa*tituie 
the tl M e< of uhiLcllolar animab differ 
marledlv from surb tvjical tells tie differ 
er'cts dejie-'dim; uivm thrir ad'piation to 
*<r\e *}■>« al funitioa* lh'*« • *1,11* 

de fill e i a t rcatb cloaratcd cell, lasde tip 
of a nur’W' of •’eeder Uiapitt'dinal fib'd , 
irarlM v I'h •Irij'es, o' al'rnatlar band' of 
liibl and d’ri 'jb'l'nte, 'nd a rrrvr cell 
n av have mans elongateil p'oee* ■« etterd 
lar nut V ardi from lb* etl! bod In the Pro 
to*oi the «! iRlf crll j»ertormt all lie animal 
fupcticas bit h lie Metama tlem i* much 
li**ol>iir'l diviln.i of labo', and III* f* re 
llcrtei* In t! c ‘t»v cti re of th- tell 5 ^ I ll 
Wil on*' TAe CtU fr /JCiefepeirri I'rf /e 
Itt 'ttet fjd ed , JO'O 


Cell, Voltaic, or Primary Oatlrry \ 
vohai' tell 1* snv to, dilnaiinn of i.i'ialllc 
and lif|uifl conducio * npabV of ijj>,>lvhp 
a *tfadv cut'tnt in ei'cjil ol svl hh ft form* 
a part In all car* ihemii'l action f* tie 
'oirce o' the ener^v A ,ivi<! voltaic cell 
■liould Im of huh and, ns fur * pi ible, of 
con**anl tlcetto moli e lo'ie •hoidd l>e free 
(ron inda'i ation, and of b, • interral tr- 
»i*tanee, *hould quie tent on ojien ti cuii, 
*houW give ofi no funifs when in ar’lon, 
'houbl N cheap, dirable, not liibli tp npid 
exhaiuiinn apd easilv rrnev td No single 
cell meets all tl 1*0 reqiii'cmenlv I or an or- 
ihnars commercial puriwe, however, toler 
able cfiiricncv m one or two pariiiulars ft 
rcnf'allv suffinenl Tlie diffe ent hnds of 
tells in u'e fall into a few well definul tl fv, 
the chief diffirence* liemp in Ihe v,arlau* dc- 
\icf> adopted to obviate im’ariatlon 
Tkr '\infiJr Cfll—\ plate of copjitr c and 
a pfatc of rinc 7 dipping into a liealer wliidi 
contain* dilute <ulphuric nod (about so part- 
bv volume of water to one of add) con'll 
tutes a *implc \oltiic tell Tlie electro mo 
live force of *udi a ctU ft 1x15 volts A* *oon 
aa circuit Is made, rlnc replaces tht hjdro- 
gtn fn the sulphiinc add, and hvdroern bub 
b e* arc evolved al tht surface of the copinr 
plate Tills produces what Is Inonn ns ehc- 
tnliik polariialion, and the currtnl fnlls 

how to dLpo*c of this hjdropcn and. broad 
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ly speaking, the working cffiacncy of any cell 
depends upon the extent to which this is done 

LeclancM Cell — This is the cell most ex- 
tensively used in bell arcui's It commonly 
consists of ” glass vessel containing a satur- 
ated solution of sal-ammoniac (ammonium 
chloride) and a zinc rod z or hollow cylinder 
A porous pot of unglazcd porcelain f occu- 
pie*- the centre of the cell, and holds a car- 
bon piatc c tightly packed round with small 
lumps of crushed carbon and black oxide of 
manganese (manganese dioxide) Diffusing 
through the porous pot, the sal-ammoniac 
moistens the powdered carbon and mangan- 
ese dioxide, and thus enables the current to 
pass 

Dry Cells — popular form consists of a 
cardboard cyhnder containing a zinc cylinder 
z with wire w attached This is lined with 
a paste f made of plaster of pans a 7 parts, 
water 51 parts, and sal-ammoniac 12 parts 
A carbon rod c is then put in the centre, and 
the remaining space s filled up with a mix- 
ture of sal-ammoniac, powdered carbon, 
manganese dioxide, zme sulphate, and gly- 
cerine, made into a paste uith water On 
standing, the paste hardens mto a firm, glue- 
like mass 

DanielVs Cell — The essential parts of the 
Daniell cell are a zme rod immersed in di- 
lute sulphunc aad, or zme sulphate solution, 
and separated by a porous pot of unglazed 
earthenware from a copper plate dippmg into 
a solution of copper sulphate The copper-sul- 
ohatc solution must be kept saturated This 



is effected by having m the solution a supply 
of copper-sulphate crystals, which, as the so- 
lution becomes weaker, gradually dissolve m 
the liouid and restore its strength If the cell 
15 not required for immediate use, water may 
be placed m the porous pot, and the cell 
short-circuited, until suffiaent sulphate of 


I zinc IS formed When the cell is in action, the 
sulphunc acid attacks the zinc, forming zme 
j sulphate and liberating hydrogen The mole- 
cules of hydrogen traverse the pores of the 
porous pot and continue mto the outer cell, 
where the hydrogen combines with the cop- 
per sulphate, forming sulphuric acid, and de- 
positmg pure copper on the copper pole The 
hydrogen thus never reaches the copper plate 
The chemical reaction consists essentially m 
the replace of copper by zinc m the solution 
If zme sulphate is used instead of sulphunc 
acid, the resistance is considerably higher, 
but the action is similar 
Grove's Cell — Sir William Grove devised 
a cell which has both a higher voltage (as 
much as 1 9 volts) and a lower internal re- 
sistance than the Danmil It differs from the 
Daniell in having platinum foil immersed in 
concentrated nitric acid instead of copper in 
copper sulphate The hydrogen liberated by 
the solution of the zinc in the sulphunc acid 
passmg through the depolanzmg mine acid 
towards the platinum, decomposes the nitnc 
acid, and is itself oxidized, forming water 
and nitrogen peroxide gas This gas appears 
m the form of red fumes m the mner pot, but 
it causes no polarization, for being very sol- 
uble in nitric aad, it docs not attach itself 
to the platinum, 1 or docs it set up a counter 
Exrr 


Grove’s Cell Bunsen’s Cell 

Bunsen's Cell — ^This is merely a modifica- 
tion of the Grove Cell in a cheaper form, the 
expensive platinum plate being superseded 
by' a rod of carbon The internal resistance 
and the voltage arc practically the same as m 
the Grove’s cell, and the chemical action is 
abo similar, the evolved hydrogen decom- 
posing the nitric aad and uniting with part 
of its oxygen to form water, dark-red nitro- 
gen peroxide fumes bemg given off 
For arrangements of batteries, see Ohm's 
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1 \\\ , I'l KTI V in , Ct I PI ’ T, \r<-l Ml UTOR 
'({ 11 C•lrh^rt’‘ rnmof % Pa'ttrtrs (x’^oi), 
\\ R Cooptr’' frwtan Jia'tencs (looi), 
Thomi) on'-. [Icvenlan Ics.ons t- 
’'(iff'/iiw atd IJre'nat\ (looo), Poi'cr’'! 
Uii P'li'M nil J lrctnnt\ (ifcgi) , Jamtc- 
rtfmn *itr^ 'tci ual oj MaRtttliin and 
l'eclrrit\ ( th crl ibQ?) 

Crlliri, Ben\enuto (isoo 71), the prcit- 
t t o( Uu Itiltan irtifictr- in pold dunng the 
»(n i' 'nLO, horn in Florincc He <cUlcd in 
Ro"t under pip-l patronapt, and made 
ainba'i'-'i i or^^ o( ••tI, from elaborate m 1- 
’ir la'-': for cardinal*, and statuettes to 
tf t n diti for Chment \u , iihilc, for the 
arc pip he defended the castle of San 
\ 1 tlo iieainM the he*ip„ine Bourbon troops 
(is 71 f •'ter hr <ptnt some time (1540-5) 
in rite colossal bronre relief, TItr 

\ ' /> of I onlan 1 blra 1, is now in the 
lo'iirv lb' one lar^c bronze statue of 
I'l eus, m 1 lorcnce, is technicalli a triumph, 
I’lpiish, artistic lib, the bronze portrait of 
hi nil) \Uoa iti, so much admired bv Michael 
\n h In liner For translation of hi-. 1«- 
<e' orrfl xi j , sf t / fc of Br«i c> uto Cflht t b\ 
J A '-imond' 

Cello See Violm 

Collopliane, the commercial name of thin 
trar parent 'hects made of wood pulp Its 
thirf use Is for wrapping perishable or fragile 
articlf 

Cells ^Ct Biology 

Cellulitis IS inflammation of the loose 
ft’’ Lr connvctisc ti sue of Uic bod>, either 
't <rtii r m the cellular ti* ue it«tlf, or spread- 
to It from o'licr tissui« It mas be acute 
r lb onic circum erdn d or diffuse Cellulitis 
” ' t bf distln 1 1'licd irom erssipelas, v Inch 
I <’ sd bs a sp.cific orpm'sm Prescntisc 
“t lonsi is of tl e anti rp es 01 csc'n 
I - 1 OP -brs, n 1 ow.scr «naall, and p.r- 

1 - Is w in im poi*on ma> bi present as 


bleaching liquid is run oil from the vats, and 
the pulp IS washed and then treated with sul- 
phur dioxide, (gaseous) to precipitate the 
rtmaimnc potassium permanganate, again 
washed to remoM. cverj trace of acid, and 
again hidro extracted The bleached nitro- 
cellulose is now thorough!) dried, Usiialh in a 
dning press, after which it is read) to be 
made into celluloid In America the cakes 
from the dr)ing press are ground and mix<*d 
in spcaal mills with pulverized camphor, the 
moisture is expressed b\ li>draulic pressure, 
and the resulting product is rolled in a roll- 
ing mill, at a temperature of about 65° c 
The nitrocellulose is thus dissolved in the 
melted camphor and celluloid is produced 
Cutting, drving, dressing, and polishing com- 
plete the process Crude celluloid is a nearl) 
colorless sub tance, transparent to translu- 
cent It can be cemented to wood, leather, 
ane' other substances b\ collodion or a solu- 
i lion of shellac and camphor in alcohol Ccl- 
lluloid finds a wide range of application in 
manufacturing industries It is used for 
combs, tov s, and toilet articles , in the manu- 
facture of lacquers, for dental appliances 
and optical instruments, in machmerv for 
cmerv discs, packing rings, tubes, valves, etc , 
and for printing blocks and stamps 
Cellulose IS the chief component of all 
vegetable ti'sucs, in which it exists in elong- 
ated cells or librcs In composition it is a 
carbohvdratc ((^IIi 0..)", with the same em- 
pirical formula as starch and dextrin, from 
both of which, however, it differs malcnallv 
in Its propcriic!. Cotton-wool and filtcr-pa- 
ptr are almost pure cellulose, from which it 
mav be seen that it is a white, opaque solid, 
odorless md tasteless, appearing under the 
microscope to consi-t of thin, flattened tubes 
It IS insoluble m water, but is soluble in a con- 
centrated solution of znc chloride, a prop- 
ertv whicli finds appliction in the manufac- 
ture of vulca-iacd fibre, in an aramoniical 
srlu.icn of cuprous oxide, irom which it mav 
be re precipitated bv ntutralizalion v itli an 
aad, and m all ahre tliiocrbonatcs, forming 
a solution Inown as vuco'c cxtcnsivch used 
in the manufacture of artifiaal s,ih '\\hcn 
treated wath strong solutions of c-'usUc soda, 
ccllulo-c sv elk and contracts the hollow fi' 
b'cs, bung Iransformcl into sohd fihmenU 
a phvnomenon whi*'h is made i'*c 01 m tl c 
pmcc-N of ‘ncrrc-iring ’ Tl c fi-sl sttp ,n . 
mg ravon modem *-o.-le<s poi (ler, cello- 
r -n", or sjnibr p'oJjct is to di soIm th 
c« I J'se i-to hqi, d {< -n o-c of tl e cl cm- 
ic-In I cod in «io n" this i ni nc -cid, aed 'his 
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torms mtro-ccllulosc This product treated 
with camphor makes a plastic material which 
Ts molded and dyed into toys, combs, eyeglass 
frames, and a long list of other products, and 
IS called by vanous trade names Non-shat- 
terablc safety glass is made by inserting a 
sheet of this substance between two sheets 
of glass and pressing them together The ni- 
tro-cellulosc process was first discovered by 
Count Chardonnet in 1884, and in i88g fa- 
brics made from cellulose were shown by him 
The cellulose acetates, made by another pro- 
cess (acetyl cellulose), are also of commer- 
aal importance, being extensively used in the 
manufacture of non-inflammable celluloid 
substitutes, as ‘celhte,* and artificial silk (the 
so-called ‘acetate silk’) Besides the applica- 
tions of its derivatives, cellulose is cmploved 
in enormous quantities in the fibrous state in 
the form of cotton, linen, jute, hemp, etc , to 
make textiles, and in the state of pulp, ob- 
tained chiefly from wood and esparto, to 
make paper Consult Cross and Bevan’s Cel- 
Mose, Schwalbe’s Chemie dcr Cellulose, 
Worden’s Technology oj the Cellulose Esters 
(10 vols ) , Martin’s Industrial and Manufac- 
turing Chemistry (sth ed , 1920) j 

Textile technologists have long been deeply j 
interested in the problem of how plants j 
manufacture their cellulose Without this 
information they could only estimate the 
molecular weight (which they placed at about 
163), and furthermore they could neither 
determme the exact melting point nor the 
molecular architecture of the pure substance 
Experiments conducted in 1935 by Mrs 
Wanda K Farr of the U S Department of 
Agriculture and Miss Sophia H Eckerson 
have revealed this important cellulose struc- 
ture The particles, hitherto thought too 
small to see, turned out to be football-shaped 
bodies 000006 inches long These partidcs 
formed compact strands and were laid down, 
string after string, on the cell wall In so 
doing they merged so neatly uath a gelatinous 
cement substance that the structure looked 
completely homogeneous unless the cement 
were dissolved Mrs Farr and Miss Eckerson 
succeeded in their experiments because they 
treated their cotton fibre with strong hj dro- 
chloric aad Since this double structure of 
cellulose has been revealed, organic chemists 
are able to study the two components sep- 
aratelj and will soon be able to fill in the 
cellulose unknowns 

Celman, Miguel Juarez See Juarez- 
Cclman, Miguel 

Celosia, a popular garden annual belong- 


ing to the order Amarantacea: There are two 
mam types of celosia, the crested and the 
plumy C emtote, popularly known as Cocks- 
comb, IS the best known example of the crest- 
ed type It grows to a height of nine or more 
mches and bears beautiful red, violet, enm- 
son, or yellow flowers 

Celsius, Anders (1701-44), 'Swedish as- 
tronomer and mathematician He wrote im- 
portant works on astronomy, but is remem- 
bered chiefly as the mventor of the centi- 
grade thermometer (see Thermometer) 

Celsius, Olof von (1716-94), Swedish 
histonan and poet His historical works are 
especially notew orthy for the thoroughness of 
their criticism and the brilliancy of their style 
The best known arc Konung Gustaf I*s Hts- 
tona (2 vols, 1746-33) and Konung Enk 
XIV ‘s Htslona (1795) 

Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher who 
flourished in the second century He is cred- 
ited with the authorship of an attack on 
Christianity called Logos Althes (‘True Dis- 
course’) 

Celsus, Aulus or Aurelius Cornelius, 
a Latin writer on mediane His work, m 
eight books, contains a discussion of the his- 
tory of medicine, remarks on diet and the 
general pnnaples of therapeutics, with the 
consideration of the treatment of the various 
diseases, an account of surgery, which shows 
that many of the most serious operations 
were practised, and finally a pharmacopceia 
containing many excellent prescriptions 
There are editions by Ritter (1840) and 
Darcmberg (1859) and an English transla- 
tion with Life by A Lee (1831-6) 

Celt, a now discarded term for the stone 
and bronze axes and chisels of prehistoric 
times 

Celtiberi, a people of anaent Spain, de- 
scended from Celts who at an early period in- 
vaded the Spanish peninsula and intermar- 
ried with the Ibenans, the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the country 

Celts, or Kelts, a name apphed in early 
history to the peoples who lived in the west 
and north of Europe, regardless of precise 
limits or origin At the height of their power 
they extended from the north of Scotland to 
the southern shores of Spain and Portugal, 
and from the northern coasts of Germany as 
far south as Rome The Atlanbc bounded 
their territory on the west, the Black Sea on 
the cast The Celtic peoples, in so far as they 
can be identified b> the uncertain test of lan- 
guages, arc represented in modern Europe (i) 
by the Gaelic-speaking communities of some 
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arts of Ireland, the Scottish Highlands and 
slands, and the Isle of Man, and (2) hy the 
'ymnc-speaking inhabitants of Wales and 
Irittany Belonging to this second division, 
ilthough vnthout such a strong title from the 
inguistic point of view, are those Cornish 
leople whose near ancestors used a Cymric 
lorm of speech Further, there is presumably a 
large proportion of Celtic blood m the mixed 
race forming the population of En^and, no- 
tably to the north of the Trent and through- 
out the western counbes, and in the non- 
Gaelic-speakmg peoples of parts of Scotland 
and Ireland Except for the Bretons, none of 
the continental peoples has retained a Celbc 
language The Celts are described as tall, pale, 
and fair-haired, their dress consistmg o? a 
sleeved blouse, sometimes belted, with trous- 
ers fitbng dose to the ankle— the Highland 
‘trews’ of the i8th centurj The Bntidi Cdts 
encountered b> the Romans in the 1st cen- 
turj Bc were conspicuous by their tartan 
clothing, usuall> red or crimson They knew 
how to work such metals as iron, bronze, gold, 
and tin, and adorned themselves with collars 


of gold, bracelets, finger-rmgs, and necklace 
of glass beads The Celts of Gaul and Bd 
gium wore plated armor of bronze and iron 
and at other bmes thain-mail coats, am 
they, as wdl as their Bntish kmdred, orna 
mented their armor with enamd The Bntisl 
Celts Were stockbreeders and agnculturists 
and from their wheat they produced ‘meth 
cghn' or honey-beer So highly adiancei 
were the> as seamen that Csesar, begmnmi 
his iniasion of Bntain, found the combinec 
navy of the Bntons and the Bretons mud 
superior to his own Generally, however, tin 
ciwlizabon of the island Celts lagged behim 
that of their continental brethren, due t( 
the fact that thej were colonists While Ihi 
Cells of Gaul had well-built aties, their is 
land kindred were hving in hamlets and hil 
forU It IS dew that thej practised ‘head 
huntmg,’ and presen ed the skulls of thei 
enemies as trophies Their rehgion, Dmidism 
involved human sacnfice See Druids 
Celtic belongs to the Indo-European groui 
Of languages, and in its forms and inflection; 
so far as thej are known directly or can b 
reconstructed, earlj Celtic dosely resemble. 

Greek and Teutonic personal names, are a1 

compound terms, usualh of two elements, o 

^hich one part quahfied the other-Orget 

C>"ert-ona, ‘king J 

exrircd?“r. iTT' “ battle’ N, 

cirlv Celtic literature has been preserved 


though there must have been much bardic 
poetrj and many historical tales among the 
earlj Celts The Druids did not commit their 
learnmg to writing, and the Bards may have 
followed their example Yet by Csesar’s time 
writing was in vogue among the Gauls, who 
had come under the influence of Massihan 
culture The Helvetu, when they went on 
their great migration, kept accurate muster 
rolls in Greek characters After the Roman 
conquest, the Gauls of France took readily to 
learmng (as also to agriculture), and even 
hired professors at the pubhc expense Cisal- 
pme Gaul supplied some of the greatest Latin 
wnters Virgil, Catullus, and Livy bear Celtic 
names, and were probably Gauls Seneca is 
also Celtic The Celts of Britain, after the in- 
troduction of Chnshamty, showed the same 
desire for learmng, and Ireland from the 8th 
century was renowned for its scholars 
See Breton Lancuace and Literature. 
Gaelic Language and Literature, Wales 
Language and Literature 
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Jones’ Welsh People, Nicholson’s Keltic Re- 
searches, Rolleston’s Myths and Legends of 
the Celtic Race (1911) , Shane’s The Celt and 
the World (1917) 

Cement, any material, whether natural or 
manufactured, which causes adhesion be- 
tween two surfaces, or serves as a matrix to 
combme particles into a whole Cements may 
be divided for consideration into three classes 
(i) Budding Cements, or calcareous cements, 
which indude common hme, hjdrauhc 
cement proper (all the hjdrauhc cements), 
the gypsum plasters (of which plaster-of- 
pans IS the foundation), and oxychlonde ce- 
ment. (2) Bitummous Cements, made with 
^halt, tar, and pitch, (3) A^eaves and 
Lutes, including a wide vanetj of mixtures 
ranging from'ordmary glue and rubber ce- 
ment to putty and pipe-joint cements The 
UM of some plastic substance to bind together 
the stones or other materials used in budding 
IS exceetoglj ancient During the Middle 
Ages Mtle advance was made m the knowl- 
edge of buddmg cements, common hme being 
used almost exdusivdj The modern ce- 
mmt mdustij dates from the last half of 
tte i8th century The modern Roman ce- 

SrlnTr tbe early years of 

tte 19th century Artificial hjdrauhc cement 

®“«f‘''=tured in France in 1813 
and in England in 1822 About 1825 Portland 
cement was invented Lime mortar, which 
h^ been used since ancient times m laVing up 
bnck and stone masonrj, ,s made l 
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slaked lime paste and sand The disadvan- 
tages of lime mortar arc that the absorption 
of carbon dioxide goes on very slowly , it can- 
not proceed at all under water , and the hard- 
ened product IS of very low strength Its ad- 
vantages are its cheapness and its case of prep- 
aration and of use Beside its use in building, 
hme mortar is sometimes used as wall-plaster, 
for which purpose hair is mixed therein (a or 
3 lbs per ton of plaster) to give the plaster 
coat cohesion 

Hydrauhe Cement is a burned and finely 
ground mixture of lime, clay, and sand, in 
such proportions that the product, when 
mixed with water, undergoes a slow harden- 
ing by the formation of complex dicmical 
compounds differing from any of the original 
matcnals The most perfect kind is Portland 
cement, formed by mixing sdccted materials 
so as to give a product of definite composi- 
tion Natural Cement is made from limestones 
which contain considerable impurity m the 
form of fine clayey matter Rosendalc, N Y , 
has been the centre of this class of cements 
from 1823 to the present time Sec Cement 
Rock 

Portland Cement is made from many dif- 
ferent kmds of material, as marl, hmestone,; 
clay, slag, etc The mixture resulting is so 
carefully controlled that almost preasely the 
same results are produced in all cases The 
ingredients of Portland cement typically hme- 
stonc and day, arc ground together (cither 
wet or dry, depending on xvhether the raw 
matcnals arc obtained m dry state or not), 
and then burned 

The clinker which drops out of the kiln is 
allowed to cool by weathenng or by the em- 
ploying of some cooling device, and is then 
conveyed to grmders Grmdmg is a most 
thorough process, as it is necessary to reduce 
the material to a powder as fine as flour, a 
finely ground cement will leave not more than 
IS to as per cent residue on a sieve of aoo 
meshes per lineal mch (40,000 per sq in ) 
During the grmdmg process it is usual to adJ 
a small percentage of gypsum or plaster to 
improve the setting properties The finished 
product IS stored for a time to age, so that any 
free lime contained in it may become carbon- 
ated The time in which a cement sets or be- 
comes hard vanes greatlv , but it is possible to 
manipulate a cement by admixture with a 
small proportion of plastcr-of-pans, so as to 
prolong considerably the interval between 
the penod of gauging (or mixing with water) 
and the mitial set From 20 minutes up to s 
or 6 hours may represent the speed of setting 


m different samples Ten hours is the maxi- 
mum time allowable under government speci- 
fications In use, cement is mixed with 25 to 
30 per cent of water and one to three times 
Its volume of sand, forming a mortar rather 
stifier and less workable than lime mortar 
This IS used cither as mortar, or, mixed with 
twice to three times its volume of broken 
stone or gravel, as concrete, the uses of which 
m engmeenng construction arc manifold See 
PORTIAXD CeXIENT, CONCRETE 
Gypsum Plasters rely for their settmg 
properties upon the combination of the sul- 
phate of lime, which is their chief ingredient, 
with a portion of the water of crystallization, 
which has been expelled by heat They include 
plastcr-of-pans, cement plaster, fioormg plas- 
ter, and hard-finish plaster 
Bituminous Cements, which arc prepared 
chiefly from the natural asphalt, were used 
in the earliest times for compacting sun-dned 
bncks, and in place of other mortars in lay- 
ing up brick and stone masonry Today, 
their chief uses arc to form pavements, to ce- 
ment together the elements of brick and stone 
pavements, to seri'C as roofing materials, to 
use in calking ships, and for waterproofing 
courses m foundations and along walls 
Adhesives and Lutes include such simple 
materials as fire-chy, used in cementing up 
the bricks of furnace linmgs, glazier’s putty, 
which IS whiting mixed with hnsecd oil, rub- 
ber cement, leather cement, glue, or animal 
gelatine, casein, albumen, and collodion also 
have cementing uses Vegetable gums and 
oils are the cementing ingredients forming 
the base of nearly all pamts, bnseed oil being 
of chief importance because of its strong 
power of hardening by absorbing oxygen 
Consult Redgrave’s Calcareous Cements, 
their Aalttre and Uses, Butler’s Portland Ce- 
ment, Dibdin’s Lime, Mortal, and Cement, 
Standage’s Cements, Pastes, Glues, and Gums, 
Cummings’ American Cements, A C Davis, 
Portland Cement (1943) , Witt’s Portland 
Cement Technology (1946) 

Cementation, a process of convertmg 
(pure) w'rought iron into steel by raising it 
to a white heat m contact with carbon See 
Steel 

Cement Rock, Water Lime, 01 Hy- 
draulic Limestone, a xanety of lime- 
stone containing siliceous clay as an impur- 
ity, making a mixture suitable for cement 
manufacture This is the natural rock-cc- 
ment as distinguished from Portland cement 
Cement Stones, a group of rocks belong- 
ing to the lowest Carbomferous of Scotland. 
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arc a transition between the fresh-water de- 
posits of the Old Red and the truly marine 
Carboniferous hmestone 
Cemetery, a portion of land set apart for 
the burial of the dead In carlj tunes burial 
was usually made m tombs, later, prominent 
ecclesiastics were buried in or beneath the 
churches, then, as space m the churches was 
limited, came the custom of burymg the dead 
m the surxoundmg yards As population in- 
creased, the necessity arose of establishmg 
cemeteries away from the centres of activity 
In Amenca, the greater number of cemeteries 
are oivned and managed by the smaller aties, 
but the largest and best managed are usually 
controlled bv private corporations Probably 
the most famous of modem cemetenes are the 
Campo sanlo m Pisa, Italy, and PhreLachatse 
in Fans, France The Amencan cemetenes 
of Mount Auburn, near Boston, and Green- 
wood, New York City, ate conspicuous for 
then beauty of plan and careful mamtenance 
In the United States, there are mote than 8o 
national cemetenes, containmg the graves of 
more than 360,000 Amencan sailors and sold- 
iers The best knoivn is that in Arlington, Va 
See Bubiai., Buioal Custous 
Cenei, Beatrice (iS7y-99), a Roman lady 
of patriaan birth According to a story long 
accepted as true, her father, an old man, after 
conceivmg an incestuous passion for his 
daughter, was put to death by an assassm em- 
ployed by his wile, his son Giacomo, and Bea- 
trice The conspirators were subsequently 
executed by order of Pope aement vin This 
legend is the subject of a powerful tragedy by 
Shelley Sec an artide m Century Magasttte, 
January, 1908, b> M Crawford 
Ceneda, Italy See Vittorio 
Cenis, Mont, a peak of the Alps (6,831 
ft ), dose to the Franco-Italian frontier One 
of the great histone Alpme passes, it has been 
known since the ,^th century It is now pene- 
trated by the Mt Cenis Tunnel (8 m long) 
Cenobites See Coenobite* 

Cenomanni, or Cenotnani, a Celtic peo- 
ple of the Aulera nation of Gaul, who inhab- 
ited what IS now the department of Sarthe 
Ccaotapb, \isualil> the tomb or monument 
of one deceased but not interred there, ongi- 
nally employed in cases where the bodies of 
persons could not be recovered, such as death 
in foreign wars or by drowmmg 
Cenoaoic See Tertiary 

the Eastern, 

me Roman Cathohe, and, occasionally, the 
Mgucan church for burning incense dunne 
owmc service 


Censor, the btle of the two magisUates in 
ancient Rome who were highest m dignity, if 
not in power, whose duty it was primarily to 
take the census of the people, a part of the 
solemn ceremony of purification performed 
every five years The power of the censors 
depended upon the fact that with them lay 
absolutely the dassification of the citizens m 
their centuries and tribes, so that the enfran- 
chisement both of individuals and of classes 
rested with them In connection with thar 
supervision of morals, they had the nght of 
affixing a stigma to the name of any man en- 
rolled m their lists — a much-dreaded disgrace 
A law enacted in 265 s c provided that no 
one should be elected censor a second time 
The office disappeared with the republic 
Censorate, Military, a government de- 
partment organized m time of war for the 
purpose of insuring secrecy and protection 
Tbe duty of the censorate is to see that no in-, 
formation which might be of any assistance 
to the enemy is transmitted by means of let- 
tern, telegrams, or press artides 
Censorship of the Drama Before the 
Reformation m England ecdesiastical ordi- 
nances regulated the stage, but m the reign 
of Elizabeth the state assumed control, and 
several acts were passed to prohibit plays ob- 
jectionable to the government All pohbcal 
allusions were forbidden, but in other direc- 
bons the greatest hcense was allowed The 
gathenng forces of Puntanism consequently 
regarded the stage as an undean thing, and 
when the English aval wars began (1624) the 
theatres were immediately dosed With the 
Restoration came the inevitable reacbon 
Fielding’s plays, Tasqmn (1736) and the Ru- 
toncal Register (1737), m which he freely 
travesbed the pohbcal transacbons of the 
day, and a scurrilous piece called The Golden 
Rump, attackmg the rulmg powers, Jed to an 
act (1737) which gave legal sanebon to the 
customary censorship by the Lord Chamber- 
lam In 1909 an investigating committee, ap- 
pointed in response to a petibon from 40 au- 
thors for the abolibon of the censorship, re- 
ported a compromise which gives pracbcal 
independence of the censor, where that is de- 
sired, under conditions of produebon similar 
to those in the United States 
In Prance the state censorship of plays 
ceased m 1906 The only restraint upon a 
theatrical performance at present is exercised 
by the police authonbes, who may, if they 
thmk a play dangerous to pubhc morals 
prosecute the manager of the theatre In 
Denmark there is a censor of plays appomted 
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by the Ministry of Justice, and in Holland 
the control of theatrical performances is vest- 
ed in the burgomaster of each town In 7 talv 
the permission of the prefect of the province 
m which it IS to be performed must be ob- 
tained for the production of any opera or 
stage play 

In the Untied States the supervision of 
dramatic productions falls to the local pohee 
or the mayor or other officials issumg the H- 
censcs for theatres and dramatic produebons 
A law which permits public immorality to be 
suppressed if shown by any overt act seems 
to cover the ground to general satisfaction 
The creation of the office of censor, therefore, 
seems unlikely, as long as the censorial pow- 
ers now vested in public opinion continue to 
be exerased with a fair balance of good judg- 
ment 

Censorship of the Press, the official 
supervision of the publication of books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and penodicals, with 
a view to preventmg the pnntmg and arcula- 
tion of matter subversive of law or morals 
In the United States there has never been a 
true censorship of the press, although there 
are laws agamst libel and the publication of 
scandalous matter In its origin the theory 
of censorship of the press is that of protection 
of the weak against pemiaous or dangerous 
thought In normal times this theory, while 
not abandoned, is usually held in abeyance 
but in times of revolution, warfare, or other 
disturbances, it comes to the front and is vig- 
orously enforced Uurmg the World War a 
strict censorship was exercised in all countries, 
giving rise, as is inevitably the case, to a vast 
amount of criticism The press practically 
everywhere acquiesced in the censorship al- 
though not in all cases approvmg it See also 
Press, Freedom or the, and Moving Pic- 
tures 

Census, an enumeration of the people in 
a country or district The word is a Latin 
one, origmally applied to the functions which 
the Roman censors performed, of periodically 
enumerating the people The first country of 
large area to provide for a penodical enu- 
meration of its population was the United 
States, where the ffist census was taken m 
1790 French and German censuses are now 
t^en at s-year periods, while the United 
States, Canada, Great Bntam and her colonies, 
Italy, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Norway, and 
India have a decenmal census When census 
taking first became a government function, it | 
was hardly more than an enumeration of pop- 
ulation Even at the present time, popular in- 


terest IS confined largely to a consideration 
of the growth and distribution of population 
and to the sociological significance of these 
returns, while the results of enquiries of more 
recent addition, such as those relatmg to 
manufactunng, agriculture, mmmg, etc, are 
of less general mterest, appealing rather to 
speaal groups of the population 
It has been estimated by S N D North, 
former Director of the U S Census, that at 
least 700 milhons of people are periodically 
enumerated, that 300 millions have been enu 
merated once or twice at irregular periods, 
and that the remaining 900 millions of the 
population of the globe have never been 
counted The population of the world, based 
on latest estimates was in 1941 put at about 
2,150,000,000 distributed approvimatcl} as 
follows 


Asia 

Europe 

North America 
South America 
Africa 

Australia and Oceania 


1,100,000,000 

540.000. 000 

150.000. 000 
90,000 000 

166.000. 000 
74,000,000 


Total 


2,150,000 000 


i In the United States provision was made 
for the first census and ,a decennial census 
thereafter in the Constitution In 1790 a sin- 
gle schedule, containmg two or three in- 
quiries with reference to color, sex, and age of 
each person enumerated, was used The num- 
ber and extent of the inquiries were steadily 
increased until the censuses of 1880 and 1890, 
when the schedules used, particularly those 
relatmg to manufactures, became so compli- 
cated and so overloaded with inquiries that 
it was found advisable in subsequent censuses 
to narrow somewhat the scope of inquiries 
and simphfy the schedules to a considerable 
extent 

In 1902 a permanent Census Bureau under 
the Department of the Interior was organ- 
ized It IS now posible, owmg to the organ- 
ization of the permanent bureau, to confine 
the regular decennial census to a more lim- 
ited field of investigation, making possible 
greater accuraQi of enumeration than hereto- 
fore The census comprises four pnnapal 
groups of subjects population, agriculture, 
indudmg irrigation and drainage, manufac- 
tures, and mines and quarries The temtoiy 
covered mdudes each State of the United 
States, the Distnct of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
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uau, Porto Rico, Guam, Samoa, and the Pan- ' 
ama Canal Zone The enumeration of the 
population IS taken as of Jan i It is usually 
provided that the decennial census period 
shall occupy three years, and that the reports 
^all be completed and published uithm that 
period The enormous task of counting a 
population of about 150,000,000 mduded 
within the United States and its dependen- 
aes demands a high degree of organization 
The law provides for the appointment of an 
adequate number, usually between 400 and 
$00, of supervisors who have immediate 
charge of the enumerators in the several fields 
assigned to them, the supervisors being in 
turn directly responsible to the Director of 
the Census The total number of enumerators 
required to take the census of 1940 was about 
100,000 Schedules for use m securmg the de- 
sired information are prepared under the su- 
pervision of the Director of the Census and 
issued to the various enumerators The re- 
turns, before being tabulated, are carefull> 
inspected for omissions, errors, and incon- 
sistenaes The tabulation is then done by 
the use of punch cards, the facts ascertained 
regarding each person, farm, or estabhsh- 
ment bemg recorded ^ punching holes m 
these cards Card-punching madimes are used 
for this work The cards for each localit> are 
counted by means of madimeiy so deiised 
as to register electncal contacts made through 
tte punched holes, and the tabulated facts 
for each unit area are automaUcally recorded, 
thus aioiding errors which might result from 
recordmg the results by hand, and also ex- 
pediting the work of tabulation 
The returns thus tabulated are analyaed, 
and the reports prepared by qualified statisti- 
cians and economists The results of the cen- 
sus are pubhshed in the shape of bulletins, and 
subsequently appear in permanent form m 
large quarto \ olumes Acnal maps were used 
m conducting the 1945 farm census 
Con^lt The History and Grpjith 0} the 
U S Census (U S Bureau of Pubhcations, 
Story of the Census, 1790 to 1916 
(U 5 Census Bureau, 1916) 

Census, U S Bureau of, a bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, was created in 
19M as a branch of the Department of the 
intmor, was transferred to the Department 
01 Commerce and Labor m 1903, and since 
1913 has been a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce Its pnmaiy function is the con- 
of fte comprehensive Federal decennial 
tS agnculture, manufac- 

urmg, and mmes and quames (see Census) 


but it also conducts numerous other inquiries, 
notably decennial censuses of wealth, debt, 
and taxation, of religious bodies, of water 
transportation, of fisheries, and of dependent, 
defective, and delmquent classes It publishes 
quarterly data as to stocks of leaf tobacco 
held b\ manufacturers and dealers, issue' 
periodical statistics of cotton production, con- 
sumption, and supply, collects current data 
(monthlj or quarterly) relatmg to the pro- 
duction, supply, and sales of basic or key 
commodities, and publishes monthly a ‘sur- 
vey of current business ’ The divisions of the 
Bureau and their chief functions are as fol- 
lows Adimnistrative Division General su- 
pervision of personnel, handhng of general 



Photo from A T De La Mare Co, Inc 
A Cluster of Cenlaureas, including Cornflow- 
tTS and Stveci Sultan 

Mirespondence Population Divisions Col- 
lection of statistics relabng to population (m- 

VnU of Manufac- 

tures Collection of statistics pertaming to 

manufactures and to electncal industnes, to 

mines, quames, and oil and gas wdls Dm- 
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ston of Vital Statistics Collection of stitistics 
of births and deaths Division of Statistics of 
Cities Collection of finma’il and general | 
statistics of aties having more fhan 30,000 i 
inhabitants Division of Agr culture Col- j 
lection of statistics relating to agriculture ! 
Division of Cotton and Tobacco Statistics 
Collection of current statistics relating to cot- 
ton and quantities of leaf tobacco held bj I 
manufacturers Geographer’s Division Mam - 1 
tenance of records as to boundaries of super- 
visors’ and enumerators’ districts and crea- 
tion of new distncts where needed Statisti- 
cal Atlas of the United States Preparation 
of maps, charts, and diagrams illustrating sta- 
tistics in census publications 

Cent, a contraction of the Latm centum, 
*a hundred,’ and of the Latin centesimus, ‘a 
hundredth part ’ A cent, in the United States, 
IS the hundredth part of a dollar In 17S5 
Congress adopted a resolution that the mone>’ j 
unit of the United States be one dollar, and 
the smallest coin a copper one, of which there 
should be 300 m each dollar Between 1785 
and 1890, coins of one-half, one-, two-, and 
three-cent values were authorized at various 
times But after 1890 all cent pieces but the 
one and five were discontinued Cent is also 
used for the following coins Centavo, the 
hundredth part of the Chilean peso, also of 
the Mexican peso or dollar Centena, the 
hundredth part of the Bolivian dollar Cen- 
tesimo, the hundredth part of the Italian lira 
Centime, the hundredth part of the franc in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, etc Centimo, 
the hundredth part of the Spanish real, the 
old unit of value m Spain In Holland it is 
the hundredth part of the Dutch guilder 

Centaurea, a genus of annual and peren- 
nial plants of the order Composita: Among 
cultivated species is the Cornflower or Blue- 
bottle (C cyanus), familiar to European 
cornfields, and popularly known in the Unit- 
ed States as Bachelors’ Button The annual 
or bienmal Sweet Sultan (C moschata), with 
purple, white^ or yellow flower heads and 
pleasant scent, is also an old garden favorite 
See illustration 

Centaurs (‘bull-killers’), a wild race of 
men who m early times are said to have in- 
habited the forests and mountams of Thes- 
salj , and whose chief occupation was bull- 
hunting Earher accounts represent them as 
huge savage men, but later legends picture 
them as monsters m which a human head and 
trunk were joined to the body and legs of a 
horse ' 

The Centaurs were celebrated in Greek 


mythology for their struggles with Hercules 
The most famous of their number was Chi- 
ron, the teacher of Achilles and other heroes 
He was a wise and just man, but most of the 
Centaurs were cruel and lustful Consult 
Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and An- 
cient Greek Religion 

Centaurus, a southern constellation men- 
tioned by Aratus, and probably representa- 
tive of the Centaur Chiron It is situated be- 
tween Argo and Scorpio, and is traversed bj 
the Milky Way The chief star, “ Centaun, 
IS a splendid binary, revolving in 79 years, at 
a mean distance twenty-four times that of 
the earth from the sun It is our nearest stel- 
lar neighbor, the intervening space being 
crossed by hght in 4 r/3 years Its measure- 
ment in 1833 yielded to Henderson the first 
authentic result for the parallax of a star 
The “ Centaun system gained additional in- 
terest W'hen, in 1917, it was discovered that 
a certain star of the eleventh magnitude was 
mo\ ing veiy nearly in the same direction and 
at the same speed as “ Centaun Being very 
near and at the same time of small apparent 
brightness, it must be very faint intrinsically 
No other star is known to be as famt The 
star has been fittingly named ‘Proxima Cen- 
tauri ’ 

Alpha and b Centaun, a white star of the 
first magnitude, are designated the ‘Southern 
Pointers,’ because they guide the eye to the 
Cross Nova Centaun tosc abruptly to sev- 
enth magnitude in July, 1895, and was noted 
by Mrs Fleming on the Arequipa plates 

Centaury {Erythrcea), a genus of annual 
plants of the family Gentianacea: They have 
showy pink or red flowers which are said to 
possess medianal value The Common Cen- 
taury has been esteemed m medicine smcc the 
days ofJDioscorides and Galen , and although 
no longer m the Pharmacopoeia, its flower 
tops arc still sometimes gathered and dned by 
country people in England and on the Conti- 
nent The allied Sabbatia angulans, known 
as Bitter Bloom or Rose Pink, enjoys similar 
repute in the United States and Canada 

Centenary (Lat centum), a period of a 
hundred years, usually employed tp signify 
the commemoration of an event, as the birth 
(sometimes the death) of a great man 

Centennial Exhibition, International, 
an international exposition of the industnal 
and fine arts, in celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of American independence, 
held at Philadelphia from May 10 to Nov 10, 
1876 Fairmont Park w as selected as the site , 
and here a space of 236 acres was set apart 
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for the purpose, on \ihich more than eoo 
buildings were erected 
Besides the induidual States, about 50 for- 
eign countries sent exhibits The total num - 1 
her of admissions was 9,910,966, including 
8,004,000 paid admissions On Pennsylvania 
Day (Sept 28) 274,919 persons passed 
through Ae gates The Centennial Exhibi- 
tion was not only the first great international 
exposition hdd in the United States, but it 
was one of the largest held anywhere By 
many it is regarded as typifying the emer- 
gence of this country from its traditional iso- 
lation, and as a great concrete illustration of 
the nation’s commeraal and industrial im- 
portance It played an important part in 
unifying the Afferent sections of the country 
by bnnging together their diverse products, 
and thus making them familiar with tlic in- 
dustrial characteristics of one another See 
ExHIBmo^s A history of the Centennial 
Exhibition xvas issued m nine volumes m 
1880 by the XJ S Department of Stale 
Centennial State, a popular name for 
Colorado, because it was admitted into the 
Union m the centennial year, 1876 
Centerboard, shifting or drop keel used 
m small boats and raang craft, especially 
yachts and cat-boats Its object is to pre- 
vent a boat making leeway by ofienng great 
lateral resistance to the water Folding center- 
boards are also used for small boats and ca- 
noes 


Centering, the framework upon which an 
arch or vault of stone, bnck, or iron is sup- 
ported during Its construction The simplest 
form of centering is that used by masons and 
bricklayers for the arches of common win- 
dows and doors This is merely a deal board 
of the required shape, upon the curved edge 
of which the bricks or stones of the arch arc 
supported until they are keyed in In build- 
»g bridges or other structures, where arches 
of great span are to be constructed, the cen- 
tering IS usually made of framed timbers, or 
tobers and iron combmed The arrangement 
Of the Umbers should be such that the strain 
upon each shall be mamly a thrust in the 
direction of ite length, for if the strain were 
t^verse, a comparaUvely shght force would 
snap it, and if a longitudmal pull, the whole 
hMrf ^ stronger than the joints 

Sion St ‘oeethcr Occa- 

sionally, wrhen a very great span is required, 

fit on arc 

ouilt on the bed of the nver, or piles are 
toven into It, to support the centering di- 
«eUy, simphfymg it, and at the same time 


faabtnUng a more rigid disposition than in 
centering supported only from the sides Cu- 
polas, like those of the Pantheon and St 
Peter’s at Rome, St Paul’s in London, or the 
flat domes of the Turkish mosques, require 
vciy effecUve centerings See Carpei.tr\ 

Center of Gravity, also known as the 
center of mass or center of inertia, is that 
point in a body through which the weight 
of the body acts, and is such that if it is fixed 
the body will balance about it m any posi- 
tion The concepUon is a simple one in the 
case of a body of invariable shape, but it 
may be extended by suitable defimUon to 
the case of any system of bodies under any 
conditions of mutual freedom or constraint 
The center of gravity of a body, or combma- 
Uon of bodies, has certain important dyna- 
mical properties If a body be struck by a 
blow m a dirccUon through the center of 
gravity, the body wall moye awav without 
rotaUon, but if the dtrccUon of tlic blow is 
not through the center of gravity, the body 
will move off with combined translation and 
rotation 

In a strictly scientific scn<e, the terra cen- 
ter of gravity should be applied to that point 
(if It exist) towards vvhicli the gravitation at- 
traction of the body on other bodies acts 
Thus, two uniform spheres attract one an- 
other as if each were condensed in its center 
Their centers arc, therefore, real centers of 
gravity But cubes will not attract one an- 
oUicr through definite fixed points within 
them The cube of uniform material has not 
a true center of mass For the latter is ob- 
tained by a definite process of averaging 
which leads always to a definite result, what- 
ever the dislribuUon of matter In the case 
of bodies of finite size near the earth’s sur- 
face, the particles composing the body arc 
acted on bv parallel forces due to the carOi’e 
attraction, and the process of finding tue 
center of mass is identical with the process, 
of finding the resultant of these parallel 
forces Hence such bodies arc really acted on 
by a single force passing through the center 
ol mass, which is also a center of gravity In- 
deed, when a true center of gravity does ex- 

w "“h the center of mass, 

but although all distributions of matter have 
a «nter of mass, comparatively few have a 
real center of gravity “ 

Center of O.cillation —Let a body with 
wnters of mass c, oscillate through small an- 
glra about a horizontal avis through any 
^oson point a If a be taken very close to o 
the rate of oscillaUon wiU he slow, becaus^ 
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of the small leverage Ac, and if a bc^ taken 
very far away, agam the rate of osallation 
will be slow There will evidently be some 
particular position for a — say x — ^which will 
give the most rapid osallation For every 
position of a further removed from c than 
this critical position K there will be a second 
position A, nearer to G, for which gaga= 
OK®, and about which the body will oscillate 



Centre oj Osallatzon 

in the same period Not only so, but if we 
take c in ag produced such that cc=cA, and 
set the body oscillating about an a\is through 
c, exactly the same period of oscillation is ob- 
tained This corresponding point c, situated 
in AC produced, is called the center of oscilla- 
tion relatively to A If c is made the center 
of suspension, a becomes the center of osal- 
lation It can be shown that the body will 
oscillate in the same time as simple pendulum 
of length AC 

Center of Percussion If a body be free 
to rotate about a given axis, and if it he 
struck in such a way that the blow docs not 
produce pressure on the axis, then the direc- 
tion of the blow passes through a point in 
the plane containmg the axis and the center 
of mass, which is known as the center of per- 
cussion This explains the fact that if some 
object be struck by a stick held in the hand 
a jar will be felt, unless the blow be made at 
the center of percussion of the stick avith re- 
gard to the hand The center of percussion 
with respect to any axis is the same point as 
the center of oscillation 

Centigrade See Thermometer 

Centimetre, a unite of length, the one- 
hundredth part of the metre, and equal to 
o 3937 of an inch It is much used for scien- 
tific purposes See Metric System , C G S 

Centipedes {Chilopoda) , a division of the { 
Mynopoda, airbreathing arthropods, which 
in many points resemble insects, but have no 
wings, and have numerous legs Centipedes 
may have more or many less than a hundred 
legs They are carnivorous, poisonous, with 
Bat bodies, many-jointed feelers, toothed cut- 


ting mandibles, and two pairs of maxills 
The poisonous action is due to the two poison 
daws, which are placed in the head region, 
and, in the case of tropical speamens, are 
capable of inflicting a severe and perhaps fa- 
tal bite Centipedes are darkness-lovmg am- 
mals, nocturnal in their food huntmg, lurk- 
ing under stones or among rotten wood 
and the hke during the day Moving act- 
ivdy about at nights, feelmg their way 
by means of their antenna:, they light upon 
insects, worms, and other small animals, 
which they seize and kill with their poison- 
bearing appendages Some forms can run 
with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curious serpent-hke fashion See Myriofoda 
Centlivre, Susannah (1667-1723), Eng- 
lish actress and dramatist She wrote 19 plays, 
of which the best known are Loye at a Ven- 
ture, The Gamester, The Busybody, The 
Wonder, and A Bold Stroke for a Wife Same 
of them sbll hold the stage, bang interesting 
in plot and lively in dialogue 
Centner is, with metallurgists, a weight of 
TOO lbs The German centner is go kilograms 
or iio}4 lbs avoirdupois, the metric centner 
IS TOO kilograms 

Cento (Lat ‘a patchwork garment’), a 
composition, generally poetical, composed of 
lines and phrases extracted from other works, 
and combined so as to convey a different 
meaning from the original Thomas Watson’s 
Hecatompathm (1S82) contains a sonnet, 
(No 89), composed of ‘sentences’ from clas- 
sical writers literally translated 
Cento, tn and epis see, Italy, birthplace 
(1591) of the painter n Guerano,who found- 
ed here an academy of painting 

Central America, that portion of the 
American continent which lies between Mex- 
ico and South America and includes the states 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, and Panama, and the colony 
of British Honduras The Sierra Madre of 
Chiapas extends across Guatemala, the north- 
ernmost state, and attains a height of nearly 
10,000 ft , and mountains continue south- 
xvard into Nicaragua Volcanic rocks are 
widely distributed, espeaally in Nicaragua, 
Northern Costa Rica, and near the Paafic 
coast, where they form a cordillera, and rise 
to considerable haghts, such as Acatenango 
in Guatemala (12,800 ft ), and Irazu (11,200 
ft ) in Costa Rica As the line of greatest ele- 
vation hes much nearer the Paafic coast than 
the Atlantic, the nvers on the former slope 
are short Largest of all is the Usumaanta, 
which nses in the western part of Guatemala. 
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forms part of the boundary between that rc- 
pubbe and Meuco, and traverses the Mexi* 
can States of Chiapas and Tabasco 
In the low coast lands, the mean yearl> 
temperature is from 80“ to 73“ r , between 
2,000 and Siooo ft above sea-level, from 73° 1 
to 63°, and above the latter frosts occur 
The rainfall is particularly heavy on the At- 
lantic slope In British Honduras over 71 m 
fall in the year, and m Alta Verapaz, Guate- 
mala, about 180 in while San Salvador has 
only 54 inches StiU more striking is the con- 
trast between Gr^own (244 in ) and Riva<t 
(69 m ) The flora is that of tropical Amer- 
ica The woods contam mahogany and cedar, 
logwood, Brazil wood, and other dyeing ma- 
terials, bombas, cocoa palms, and man- 
groves, fibres, wnnter’s bark, sarsaparilla, va- 
nilla, india-rubber, orchids and other beauti- 
ful flowers The fauna is as varied as the flo- 
ra, and includes the puma, jaguar, tapir, 
manatee, monkeys, vultures, and birds of 
gorgeous plumage Of the birds, two hundred 
and Slaty speaes are peculiar to Central Am- 
erica Insects arc numerous and troublesome 


The most important aborigines in Central 
Amenca were the Maya Indians whose m- 
fluence extended into the present country ol 
Mexico The chief site of the Maya avihza- 
tion, which was perhaps almost as advanced 
as that of the Incas of Peru was the peninsula 
of Yucatan At the opening of the i6th cen- 
tury the Maya organization had disintegra- 
ted, the language had become a group of re- 
lated dialects, while scattered over the re- 
gion inhabited by the Mayas were the rum: 
of towns which had been the anaent center: 
of their culture Dunng the i6th century emi- 
gration from Spam to Central Amenca be- 
gan, and after the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of Central Amenca, Europeans from 
other states than Spam settled there, while 
to certain seebons colored people from the 
Wffit Indies emigrated The blood of these 
differed peoples has mingled in a varying de- 
^ce The abongmal element is probably the 
wrongest in Guatemala All the republics oi 
Central Amenca, with the exception of Sal- 
vador, face both the Atlantic and the Paafie 
Oceam, the Atlantic side being espeaally 
bound to the United States by its transporta- 
tion, trade, and finanaal interests The United 

ProducU and the pnnapal source of supply 
Amencan finanaal inter- 

bIS: except 

emrf? where Bntish capital is 

mployed m the lumber industry, and m 


Guatemala, where German capital controls 
the coffee mdustry’ Except where foreign en- 
terprise and capital have developed the coun- 
tries, they arc very backward, though they 
have great latent possibilities as a source of 
supply of tropical fruits and tropical woods 

Central Amenca was discovered by Co- 
lumbus on his fourth voyage in 1502, was 
completely under Spani^ control by 1524-5, 
and, with the exception of a 1 gion upon the 
Gulf of Belize of whidi the Bntish secured 
control and which they still retain under the 
name of Bntish Honduras, it remained in 
Spam’s possession until 1821 In the latter 
part of that year, the five provinces of Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
and Salvador declared their intention to re- 
ject Spanish rule and to associate themselves 
with independent Mexico, and in 1824 a con- 
stituent assembly promulgated a constitution 
for the United Provinces of Central Amer- 
ica, modelled upon the constitution of the 
United States After a turbulent history of 15 
years, this confederation was dissolved, and 
the five sections of Central America framed 
disbnet constituUons In 1903 Panama dc- 
dared its independence of Colombia and 
made the sixth of the present repubhei In 
190?. 'it the instance of the Presidents of the 
United States and Mexico, a conference of the 
Central American states was held at which 
vanous agreements were drawn up concern- 
ing the mutual rdations between these states 
Among these agreements was a treaty which 
provided for the adjudication of their dis- 
putes by a Central American court of justice 

For a more detailed description of the vari- 
ous republics, sec the separate arbcles on 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nita- 
RACUA, Costa Rica, Panama 

Bibliography — Consult Cramer’s Our 
Naghbor, Nicaragua (1929) , Halle’s Trans- 
Caribbean (1936), Jones’s Guatemala, Past 
and Present (1940), Herring’s Good Neigh- 
bors (1941) , Clark’s All the Best in Central 
America (1946) 

Central Asia, that porbon of Asiatic Rus- 
aa lying to the s w of Siberia and compns- 
Transcaspia, and the 
Kirghiz Steppe territory It indudcs the pro- 
Fergana, Samarkand, 
Sraipalatinsky, Semiryedicnsk, Syr Dana, 
Tutgm, Transcaspia, and Uralsk and covers 
the Caspian Sea 

mel JiTh u’ 3 *S.Soo sq m On 

tee w it i^boundcd by the Caspian Sea and 

propean Russia, on the e and se by moun- 
tam ranges which separate it from Eastern 
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Turkestan and Mongolia, and on tlic s by 
Afgh'inistan and Persia The greater part of 
this area lies within the Aral-Caspian basin, 
while highlands in the c and s divide the 
country almost equally with lowlands in the 
w and n The latter fall in the neighborhood 
of the Caspian Sea below sea level, but a 
large proportion of the former rise to over 
S,ooo ft while some reach an altitude of more 
than 20,000 ft Much of the countrv in the 
mountains, as well as in the plains is of the 
steppe character, but sparsely clothed with 
vegetation 

The climate shows a remarkable uniform- 
ity for so large an area The average sum- 
mer temperature ranges between 68“ and 77“ 
F, and the winter temperature from 50“ to 
23® F The population is composed, linguisti- 
callv, of various races of the Turki stock, of 
Persians and other Iranians, of Galcha moun- 
taineers, and of Russian Slavs (immigrants 
of recent date) Theoretically the native peo- 
ples arc Mohammedans, but great religious 
laaity prevails The earliest elations of Rus- 
sia with Central Asia Mere with the khanate 
of Khiva At tlie bcgmmng of the 17th cen 
tury the Tsar Michael Fcodorovitch held 
communications with the khan relative to 
Cossack raids in Khivan territory, and in 1717 
Peter the Great despatched a disastrous ex- 
pedition to Khiva in a futile attempt to se- 
cure the submission of the khan as a vassal 
of Russia At about the same time Russian 
dominion was successfully extended up the 
middle Irtish by an expedition which found- 
ed Omsk, and in 1718 built the first fortress 
at Scmipalatmsk destined soon to become an 
important center of trade with China and 
Central Asia In 1842 a treaty of friendship 
and alliance was concluded uith the khan of 
Khiva, and in 1844 ^"jst of the Kir- 
ghiz Tartars submitted pcacefullj to Rus- 
sian rule Russian invasions were continued 
until, in 186s, Turkestan was constituted 
a frontier district with Tadikend as its capi- 
tal 

In 1868 Samarkand was incorporated with 
Turkestan Russian conquests in Central Asia 
continued until 189s when the treaty was! 
signed by which all the Pamir n of the 
branch of the Oxus flowing from Sari-kul, I 
or Lake Victoria, and a line drawn thence 
eastward to the Chinese frontier passed into 
the hands of Russia See Bokhara, Khiva, 
Trans-Caspian Railway, Turkestan, Rus- 
sian Consult Lord Curzon’s Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, H Stumm’s Russia m Central 
Asia (Eng trans), G F Wright’s Asiaitc 


Central 

Russia (2 vols) , S Graliam’s Through Rus- 
sian Central Asia (1916) 

Central Forces A force acting on a given 
body IS said to be central when it always acts 
[ toward a fixed point or center The impor- 
tance of this group of dynamical problems 
I anscs from the fact, established bv Kepler 
I and Newton, that the bodies constituting our 
solar system move under the influence of 
gravitational forces which pass very nearly 
through a definite point — the centre for the 
planets being approximately the centre of the 
sun, and the centre for cadi group of satel- 
lites being approximately the centre of the 
corresponding planet It is found that calcu- 
lations based on the assumption that the 
forces acting on the planets are toward one 
centre lead to results dosely concordant with 
observation Another simple example of an 
approximatdy central force is the case of a 
heavy body attached to one extremity of a 
string and set in rapid revolution round the 
other extremity, which is kept fixed If we 
leave out of account for the moment the 
action of the body’s own weight, we may re- 
gard it as acted upon by the tension of the 
string directed towards the fixed end When 
a force acts upon a body, it causes accelera- 
tion, involving both change of speed and 
change of direction of motion, and in the 
case of a central force this acceleration must 
take place towards the centre Hence there 
is no accclerahon at right angles to the line 
joining the centre of force and the position 
occupied for the moment by the body This 
condition leads, by simple dynamical consid- 
erations, to tbc statement of what is knoivn 
as Kepler’s law of equable description of 
areas If we measure the area passed over by 
the line joining the centre of force and the 
body as the latter describes its path, we find 
that in all positions this area has the same 
value during the same interval of time This 
law of planetary motion, established by Kep- 
ler after laborious calculations, led at once, 
according to Newton’s prmaples of dynamics, 
to the conclusion that each planet was acted 
upon by a central force directed towards the 
sun’s centre The reason why the forces dom- 
inating the motions of the planets and satel- 
lites of our solar system may be treated as 
central forces is that the mass of the sun is 
very great compared with the combined mass 
of the planets, and that each planet is much 
more massive than its attendant moons 
Central India is the offiaal name apphed 
to a group of feudatory or native states oc- 
cupymg that part of India n of the Central 
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ProMnccs, w of Bcntjil, ami s of Rajputma I 
ind the ITmtcd ProMnccs, p 8,6:8 7S1 I 
Centralization, a term U'Cd in practical! 
politics, as well a' in political science, to indi- j 
cate the tcndcncs tow arils concentration of 
adinini<itrati\e power in the hands of the state 
or central aulhoriti , \ hich tendrnn has 
stcadils become more notenorthi as the con- 
ception of the function of the slate his wid- 
ened In the United States the term is al 0 
applied to the tcndenci to concentrate Icgis- 
latiNC power in the Federal Goacrnmenl with 
the consequent weakening of the po-ition of 
the States This tendencs is c-peciilU appar- 
ent in matters relating to commerce In the 
last half Centura central control of local ad- 
mini'tration has been introduced in mane 
states Thus the control of the educational 
s\ stem, onginalla purcla a local matter, has 
in man\ states been acsted in a <tatc board 
State control of the administration ot chan- 
ties is another indication oi the ‘amc ten- 
dcnca rurtber, the admim'tratie c functions 
which ha\c dee eloped rcccnth, as the ad- 
ministration of labor laws, 01 laws resulating 
'tale commerce, etc, liaac naturall> been re- 
tained be the state At pHrint there 1- a 
widespread moeement in fa\or of central 
supeni-ion of local accounts The moxement 
in faaor of municipal home rule, on the oth- 
er hand, is part of a tendenej towards de- 
centralization of Icp'lalion 
Central Powcri, a term applied to Ger- 
mans and her allies in the 11 orld War, be- 
cause of the central location of Germanj in 
Europe 


Central Prosinces, Ising in the cent 
of the peninsula of India, arc encircled < 
three sides b> states under mtise rule Thi 
n and nc limits arc bordered bs the hp 
feudatories under the Central Indian Politic 
Agencj, and (he sw bs Berar and the d 
minions of the Niam of Ilaidcmbad On tl 
sc, the n districts of (he Mactros Prt'idcni 
separate the Central Prosinces from the B' 
of Bengal The Chota .Vagpur disision 
Bengal touches the n c angle Area S6,jsg s 
m The principal nsers arc the ^arbad^, tl 
Tipti, the Wardha, md the W'ungunc'i T] 
S «trcmit> of the countrs is coscred wi 
"lid, impenetrable jungle A prolific s< 
>Klds a rich bars cst~cotlon, tills-scc 
wncat, nee, gram, pulse, and hncetd ben 
the chief producu in the Nagpur duKio 
The natisc states, of which Bastar is tl 
iai^cst, contain an area of 29,435 sq m ai 

Ln The bulk of the popul 

bon IS Hindu, there is a large number 


Gonds (aboncmes), and a fair pcrcenlaf,e of 
Mohammedans Succc-sisc scisonsof drought 
and famine hast (.rcatls retarded the dtscl- 
opmint of the countrs , p 9,876,646 

Central Univcriily of Kcntuclc> \ 
Prcsbstenan in>-titution of leammp at Dan- 
sillc, ks , tounded as Centre CoIUpc in 1S19 
It comprise- Centre College os its classical, 
sacntific, and Iitcrars depirtmcnt, the Ken- 
tuds Theological Seminars ntlouissillc the 
IIo piial College of Medicine at Louissillc, 
and the Louissillc College of Dcntislrs 

Centre, Canal du, canal France joining 
i the Saonc and 1 oirc It begins at Ch ilonsur- 
Saunc, and ctlcnds to Digoin, on the 1 oirc, 
a di tanct of 75 m 

Centrifugal Force, a term in dsnam- 
ICS somewhat misleading in its ctsmological 
meaning (1 cnir 11 1, 'the centre’ , / igi rt , ‘to 
flee') but of great importance in its p»opcr 
significance To compel a boils to muse in 1 
corse, a force mu't be applied it nilit an 
:j,Ics to the directions in is Inch the hods i<. 
;mosint Fhe shanier the curs attire of the 
I path in which the hods is to inose, the great 
tr mu t b ih" force requirid and the more 
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rapid the motion of the bods, the greater 
must be the deflecting force to mal e the bods 
mosc in a path of gisen ciirsatiirc A stone 
whirled round at the end of i string is pulleo 
in constanils hs the tension of the sinng 
Now, according to Newton’s third law of 
motion, sshich is 'implj a conci<c cspresston 
of esperiencc, to csers action there 15 m 
equal and opposite reaction The taut string 
pulls upon the fiTcd end in the direction of 
the stone in this ca'e the reaction is pariicu- 
hrfs csidcnt.and it is the recognition of the 
reaction which has suggested the idea of a 
ccnlcr-flsing force No doubt, before the 
foundations of djmmicb were sccurclv laid 
bj Newton, the idea tint a stone sshulmg 
round in a shng had an outward tendenev 
was umscrsallj prcsalcnt As a matter of 
fact, the stone leases the sling in the dircc- 

It got free mat we now understand by the 
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tenn centnfugal force is the reaction to the 
force which is required to make the moving 
body describe a curved path This is some- 
times called the centripetal force (L centrum, 
‘the centre', and pclere ‘to seekO Its meas- 
ure IS the same os' that of the force required 
to cause this curvilinear motion — vjz the 
product of the square of the speed mto the 
curvature of the path The pnnaple of cen- 
trifugal force IS used in many forms of mech- 
amsm, such as governors on steam-engines, 
rotary drying machines, cream separators, 
and centnfugal machines of various kinds 
In drying machines, the wet material is placed 
in a rotating cyhnder with perforated sides, 
through which the liquid escapes m virtue of 
centrifugal force The action of the cream 
separator depends upon the fact that the 
cream is lighter, bulk for bulk, than the milk 
Hence, for a given rate of rotation in a closed 
cyhnder, the centrifugal tendency of the 
cream will be less It will tend to accumulate 
in the centre, while the denser skim milk will 
be driven out to the sides 

Centripetal Force See Centrifugal 
Force 

Centumvin, m ancient Rome a court of 
nlebian judges whose numbers varied from 
100 to i8o Their jurisdiction onginally ex- 
tended to questions of status, quintian own- 
ership and succession, but latterly was con- 
fined largely to questions of succession A 
spear, the speaal svmbol of quintian owner- 
ship, was erected in front of their court 

Centurion, a Roman officer of foot The 
three pnncipal divisions of the legion, each 
elected 20 centurions, of whom two were 
appointed to each of the 30 companies of foot 
into which the legion was divided 

Cenlui^ of Progress Exposition See 
Exhibition 

Ceorl Originally the word meant a free- 
man who was not athegn or of noble birth 
The ceorl occupied an intermediate position 
between the thegn and the serf, and tended 
to be absorbed into one or other of these 
classes, generally into the lower By the time 
of the Norman Conquest the villein, takes his 
place in the records , 

Ceos, now Zea or Tzia, an island in the 
^gcan Sea, one of the Cyclades, distinguished 
for Its fertility and excellent chmate 

Cephalaspis, one of the most remarkable 
of the many extraordinary fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone In Scotland several speacs 
have long been known from the sandstones 
of Arbroath See Dean’s Fishes, Living and 
Fossil (iSpiO Rav Lankestcr’s Monograph 
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of the Fishes of the Old Red Sandstone of 
Britain (186S) 

Cephalhsematoma, a swelling caused by 
the effusion of blood under the pericranium 
of a newborn infant, due to pressure during 
birth Usually it becomes absorbed, and there- 
fore should not be interfered with unless sup- 
puration occurs 

Cephalic Index See Anthropology 
Ccphalochorda, a name apphed to a 
class of vertebrates whidi mdudes only Am- 
phioxus, the lancelet, and its near allies See 
Amphiokus 

Ccphalodynia, a term apphed to pains 
in the head, and in parbcular to those of a 
rheumatic nature 

Cephalcedium, Italy Sec Cefalu 
Cephalonia, Kephalonia, or Kephal- 
lenia, the Samos of the Odyssey, is the largest 
of the seven Ionian Isles lying to the w of 
the mainland of Greece, opposite the entrance 
to the Gulf of Lepanto 
Cephalopoda, or Cuttles, the highest 
class of Mollusca, including those fonns in 
which the foot has grown up around the head 
and is split up mto arms Except in the pearly 
nautilus and the female argonaut, the living 
forms are without shells, but many retain 
in the ‘cuttle-bone’ what is believed to be the 
last remnant of the shell In the extinct Am- 
monites the shell was large, and, as in the 
living nautilus, divided into chambers by sep- 
ta Its reduction in living cuttles is probably 
assoaated with increased rapidity of locomo- 
tion, the hving forms being actively predace- 
ous, swift-swiraming animals entirdy con- 
fined to the sea Many cuttles creep about on 
the sea-bottom by means of their sucker- 
bearing arms, but all are capable of jerking 
themselves swiftly backwards by means of 
the siphon or funnel Except in Nautilus, 
there is an ink-bag, the contents of whidi 
the animals discharge into the surrounding 
water when alarmed, thus produang a doud, 
under cover of which they may escape The 
cxbnct forms, known as Ammonites, were' 
very numerous in the Mesozoic era of geo- 
logic time, and were so nearly confined to it 
that their remains form the most characteris- 
tic fossil type of that era Ammonites exhibit 
great variety of minor feature and size Many 
arc ornamented with ribs or knobs, and they 
are known to range from a fraction of an 
inch to 10 ft in diameter No more beauti- 
ful, interesting, and extensive senes of fossil 
forms of any type of animals is known Sec 
Zittel’s Paleontology (1900), and other text- 
books 
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Cepheus (i ) In Greek mythology, King 
of Ethiopia, husband of Cassiopeia, and fa- 
ther of Andromeda {2 ) An anaent Greek 
constellation, belonging to the Icgenda^ 
group connected uith the fable of Andr.- 
meda 

Cephissus, a nver m anaent Greece, nou 
called the Mavronero, also the largest river 
(modem name, Sarantaporos) in Attica 
Cepit (‘He took’) Used m avil practice 
it IS a form of replevm In cnmmal pracface 


viper (C cornutus) belongs It occurs m N 
E Africa, extending into Palestine and Ara- 
bia Another speaes (C vtpera) is believed 
to have been Cleopatra’s ‘asp’ Both arc 
poisonous snakes, belonging to the family 
Vipcndas 

Cerasus, a colon} founded from Smope, 
on the s shore of the Black Sea From this 
place the chcrr\, as well as its name, vias 
introduced into Europe 

CeratoduB, a name applied to a genus ot 



Cephalopods 

Bight, Octopus, Upper Left, SucLers Lower Left, Cuttle 


It IS a technical word employed in indict- 
ments for larceny 

Ceram, or Sirang, an isl of the Dutch 
E Indies, one of the Moluccas, lies between 
New Guinea and Celebes It produces sago, 
doves, cocoanuts, rice, cocoa, and timber, 
p estimated at 70,000 to xoo,ooo 
Ceramics See Pottery 
Cerargyrite, horn silver, or silver chlo- 
ride, AgCl, is a sdver ore of considerable im - 1 
portance in certam mines The largest masses 
are brought from Peru, Chih, and Mexico 
Many silver mmes of the United States pro- 
duce this mmeral 

Cerastes, the genus to which the homed 


fishes which includes many fossil forms, and 
one (or two) hung speaes (mud-fish) from 
Queensland nvers The Ccratodus uses both 
Its gilte and its lungs, or swim-bladder, as 
[breathing organs The latter is apparently 
functional chiefly dunng those period of the 
year when the water becomes foul, owmg to 
decaying vegetable matter, or is laden with 
sand The animal may reach a length of sue 
feet 

Ceraunn, the Ceraunian Mountains See 
ACROCEKAUmUN’ 

Cerberus, the hound that guarded the en- 
trance to Hades He is usually represented 
1 with three heads, but sometimes with so or 
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even a hundred The stoiy of how Hercules 
mastered him and brought him up to earth is 
told by Homer, Hesiod, and Virgil 

Cercaria, a stage in the lifc-liistoty of the 
hver fluke (Distomum) The cercaria is really 
the young fluke It is furnished with a tail, 
by means of which it wriggles out of the body 
of Its host, the water-snail, swims through 
the water, and becomes encysted on a blade 
of grass, losing the tail rt the process If eaten 
by a sheep, it becomes an adult liver-fluke 
See Liver-Fluke 

Cereyon, son of Foscidon, and King of 
Eleusis, a cruel tyrant, who murdered all 
strangers by wrestling with them, until The- 
seus defeated him and slew him 

Cerdic (d S34?)i King of the West Sat- 
ons, the ancestor of all Eng kings c\cept Ca- 
nute, Hardicanute, the two Harolds, and Wil 
ham the Conqueror He founded one of the 
greater Teutonic kingdoms in Britain, is said 
to have been ninth in descent from Woden, 
and to have landed probably m Hampshire i 
(495) He conquered the Isle of Wight m 
S30 See Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon 

Cereals include nil grasses produang mealy 
seeds used for food The term denotes the en- 
tire plant and also the grain by itself The 
vford cereals is denved from cerealia, mean- 
ing the offerings, consisting largely of wheat 
and barley, which were made to the Roman 
goddess Ceres The principal cereal crops of 
the world, including corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and rice, have always and every- 
where been cultivated to a much larger ex- 
tent than other classes of crops, and have 
also been the most important source of food 
for man and the domestic animals Their cul- 
ture antedates the history of civilization 
Corn IS a native of America The aborigines 
of North and South America cultivated it be- 
fore the discovery by Columbus, and it is only 
smee then that the plant has been introduced 
into other parts of the world The culture of 
wheat IS very old, dating back in China to 
2700 B c The plant is related to rye, barley, 
the cultivated rve grasses, and couch grass 
Oats have not been cultivated as long as 
wheat, and they were not knovin to the an- 
aents Barley was groun in anaent Egypt 
as a food for man and beast In Europe it 
constituted the chief bread plant until the 
i6th century Rye has not been grown as long 
as wheat and barley It was unknown to the 
Egypbans and the Greeks This crop fur- 
nishes the bread to a large portion of the 
peasant class of Europe Rice is the prinapal 
food crop of Asia It w'as grown in Chma 


3,000 years before the Christian era and was 
mtroduced into Europe in the isth century 
The plant is a near relative of wild rice The 
millets and the sorghums are also classed with 
the cereals Sec F L Sargent's Com Plants, 
then Uses and Ways of Life 
Cerebellum See Brain 
Cerebral Hasmorrbage is caused by rup- 
ture of a blood vessel in the substance of the 
brain See Biiaiit„Faralisis 
Cerebration Sec Psychology 
Cerebritis, inflammation of the bram, 
commonly coincident with meningitis 
Cerebro-spinal Fluid, lymph lying be- 
tween the covenngs of the brain and the spi- 
nal cord The certbro-spinal fluid has free 
passage all over the brain and spinal cord, 
between the membranes, and probably acts 
ns a buffer, or water-bed, to guard the brain 
and cord from the effects of concussion It 
consists mostly of water, is slightly saline, 
vanes in quantity, is most abundant in old 
people, and is rapidly restored if drained off 
It IS over-abundant in the morbid condition 
i known as spina bifida, where it forms a tu- 
mor 

Cerebro-spmal Meningitis Sec Menin 
gitis 

Cerebrum See Brain 
Ceres See Demeter 
Ceres, the first-known asteroid, was 
named after the tutelary goddess of Sialy by 
Giuseppe Piazzi, who discovered it on Jan 
I, i8oi The largest but not the brightest 
member of the group, its diameter measures 
477 m (Barnard), while its orbit has a mean 
radius of 257 million m , and is traversed in 
a period of 4 6 years • 

Cereus is the genus of Cacti, including 
some of the largest members of the order, 
several of the species grow, indeed, to a 
great height The best for cultivating are the 
pink-flowcred C fimbnatus, about 20 ft in 
height, and the scarlet C speciosus, which 
grows to about six ft high This is the so- 
called torch thistle Of the night-blooming 
varieties, the most notable arc the climbing 
C grandifiorus which produces its lovely 
white, brown, and yellow flowers through 
the summer months These, which reach 
about eight inches in diameter, begin to open 
at about 8 o’clock m the evening, and begin 
to dose about 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
During the time that they arc expanded the 
flowers give out a pleasant fragrance of great 
penetration The giant cereus (C gtgai tens) 

IS a familiar object on the and plains of the 
Southwest It grows to a height of 60 ft , and 
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resembles a gigantic tumng-tork at times, 
although It usuall> has several thick, ribbed, 
upright branches It is studded with blossoms 
in spring, and in June the van-colored, fleshy 
fruits, filled with a multitude of tiny black 
seeds, are ripe The plant is knoisn as ‘pita- 
haya,’ and the fruits form a staple food of 
the various Indian tribes in the regions where 
they grow 

Congo (anc CjWicra), isl , Greece, cele- 
brated for the worship of Venus (Aphro- 
dite) , who was said to have risen out of the 
sea near this island, p xjpoo 

Cerithram, a genus of gasteropod mollusks 

Cerium (Ce, 14a) is an clement found in 
a fen rare minerals— e g cente, ortbite, and 
the Samarskitc of North Cirohna Its oride 
IS an important ingredient of incandescent gas 
mantles 

Cermak, Anton (1873-1933), Mayor of 
Chicago who nas fatally wounded m Febru- 
ary, 1933, when Joe Zangara fired into an 
automobile at Miami, Fla, carrjuig Presi- 
dent-elect Frankhn D Roosevelt, in an at- 
tempted assassination Cermak, nding on the 
running board, was one of several persons 
nounded Born m Bohemia, Cermak emi- 
grated to America in his youth, interested 
himself in politics, was elected to the Chicago i 
City Council n. 1912, and became Mayor in 

1931 

Cerro Gordo, Battle of, a battle of the 
Mewcan War, fought on Apnl 18, 1847, at 
the pass of Cerro Gordo, on the road con- 
necting Vera Cruz and Jalapa, between about 
8,soo Amencans under Gen Winfield Scott 
and about 12,000 Mexicans under Gen Santa 
Anna The Mexicans were defeated and driv- 
en in great disorder from the field, the Amer- 
ican plan of battle being determmed by a re- 
connoi^ance made bj Capt Robert E Lee 

Cerro Largo, dep n Uruguay, S Amer- 
ica, covered with well-watered grassy downs, 
on which large herds of cattle are grazed 

Certificate, a writing which testifies that 
a certain thing has or has not, taken place 
Properlj authenticated, it gives notice from 
one court to another of anything done there- 
in, and IS a judiaal act Certificates by cer- 
tain ofiicers may be used in evidence at a 
trial 


Certified Check, a check that has 1 
prKented at the bank upon which it is dr 
and ofliaallj declared to be ‘good’ Thi 
done in writing, generally on the face of 
•nstru^nt under the signature of some 

uiauthontj It simply means that the dra 

01 the check has at the time the amoun 




tbc check on deposit m the bank — . . 

of certification is to make the holder a new 
depositor to that amount, and the bank be- 
comes liable to him 

Certiorari, a wnt b> which a superior 
court requires an inferior court to send to 
the former the record of some proceeding 
pending in the latter It lies m most of the 
states of the United States and in England, 
where it is issued out of the High Court 
Certosa di Pavia, a Carthusian Monas- 
tery of Ital> The church has a profusely 
decorated fagadc (1473 onwards), one of the 
richest examples of Renaissance \/ork m Ital’ 
Cerumen (Lat cera, ‘wax’), the yellow 
waxy substance secreted by certain glands 
m the outer car, in tbc passage leading to 
the drum or tympanum Its function is to 
catch sobd foreign particles 
Cervantes-Saavedra, Miguel de (1547- 
1616), Spanish novebst, poet, and dramatist 
He was educated under the famous human- 
ist, Juan Lopez dc Hoyos, but on the com- 
ing of Cardinal Giubo Acquaviva to Madrid 
(1568), Cervantes was appointed to an of- 
fice ID the nunao’s household, and accom- 
panied his master to Rome Leaving this serv- 
icc (1570), for the next five years he Lved 
the life of a soldier la the naval battle of 
Lepanto (1571), he had his left hand perma- 
nently injured, gaimng thus forever his glori- 
ous mcknarac of el manco de Lepa~to He 
continued fighting against the Turl s until 
*SVSi when he was captured at sea by pirates, 
and earned, with his brother Rodrigo, as a 
slave to Algiers He remained in captivity for 
five years His one solace in his slavery had 
been verse, and on his return to Madnd 
(1582) from the campaign for the conquest 
of Portugal he settled doi/n to a career of 
letters He was impnsoncd twice on false 
charges He spent the last ten years of his 
life in Madrid in a dire struggle with pov- 
erty He died in 1616 and was buried in the 
church of the Tnnitanan nuns in Calle Can- 
taranas, afterwards the Calle de Lope dc Vega 
His best-known and his own favorite poeti- 
cal work IS the Galatea, a pastoral narrative 
tale, first published m 1585 Although the 
prose of Cervantes has overshadowed his 
poetry, of which he was so proud, there are 
verses of great beauty in the Galatea, and m 
a * of Parnaso As a dramatist Cervantes 
worked hard, but not successfully, though he 
himself thought highly of his plays U Con- 
iusaK perhaps the best It is, however, as a 
novelist that Cervantes has become immortal 
Succe<isive writers have endeavored to dis- 
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cover in Don Qiuxote a great pohtical satire, 
but the truth of Cervantes’s own assurance 
IS now generally admitted, that his sole de- 
sire was to -write an amusing book to give 
the coup de grace to the absurd books of 
chivalry imitating Amidis that had done so 
much to pervert Spanish character 
In 1613 Cervantes issued his twelve Novi- 
las Exemplarcs (Eng trans by MacCoU, 
1902, etc ) — short stones wntten at consid- 
erable intervals They abound in wit and 
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vivacity, rivalling even Don Quixote itself, 
and have maintained their popularit> to the 
present day Cervantes’s last work was Los 
Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda, written 
in 1616, the dedication to the Count de Le- 
mos being signed four days before the au- 
thor’s death (Apr 23) The best bibliographi- 
cal references in English to Don Quixote -will 
be found in the introduction, by Mr Fitz- 
maunce Kelly, to Mr Ormsby’s trandation 
of the work (1901) The best Spanish biogra- 
phy of Cervantes is that by Fernandez de 
Navarrete (1819) A scholarly edition of Don 
Quixote in Spanish was published in London 
by Mr J Fitzmaunce Kelly (1892) , and the 


Cesena 

biography (1892) by the same English schol- 
ar IS also excellent 

Cervera y Topete, Pasqual (1833-1909), 
Spanish admiral, was bom, of a wealthy 
family at Jerez, Spam He was regularly pro- 
moted and received numerous decorations At 
the outbreak of the Spanish-Amencan War 
(1898) he sailed with secret orders to defend 
Spanish interests m Cuba m command of a 
squadron On Julj 3 the Spamsh fleet, com- 
pelled b> public opimon in Spain, though 
against Cetvera’s better judgment, attempted 
an escape, but the ensuing naval action re- 
sulted in the surrender of Cervera as pris- 
oner of war He was treated on his arrival 
I m the U S with great disbnction, and on 
I his return to Spain at the close of the war 
was honorably acquitted by a formal court- 
martial 

Cervetri, or Cervetcrc, vil , Ital> , occu- 
pies a corner inside the walls of the ancient 
Etruscan city of Cmre, and is famous for its 
Etruscan graves, many of them hewn in the 
sohd rock 

Ccrvidec, the deer family, one of the 
families included in the Fecora, or true rumi- 
nants The family Cervidm is divided into 
two sub-familics, the one including only 
the aberrant musk-deer (.Mosclm), the 
other the true deer, widely distnbuted over 
the globe, but absent from Africa and Aus- 
tralia 

Cervin, Mont Sec Matterhorn 
Ccsalpini See Caesalpmu*, Andreas 
Cesarevitch Sec Tsar 
Cesari, Giuseppe (1568-1640), called It 
Cavaliere d'Arpino, enjojed a great reputa- 
tion as a pamter at Rome , he was the rival 
of Carracci and Caravaggio His best works 
are the death of Cicero, and a Roman battle 
scene 

Cesarotti, Melchiore (1730-1808), Ital- 
ian writer, born at Padua Of Iiis original 
works the most important is the Saggio sidla 
Filosofia dalle Ltngue (1785), m which he 
advocates a free development of language 
His great achievement is the translation (in 
blank verse) of Maepherson’s Osstan (1763* 
complete ed 177a), which aroused extraordi- 
nary interest in Italv, and e-rerased a great 
influence both there and m other countries, 
his mtroductory dissertation being translated 
into English and edited with notes by'J 
M’Arthur in 1806 

Cesena (anc Ccesena), tn and epi«c sec, 
Italy The Popes Pius vi (1717) and Pius 
vn (1742) were bom here Its history is al- 
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luded to by Dante {.Inferno, xxvn 52) , p 


4*1509 

Cesnola, Luigi Palma di, Count (1832- 
1904), Italian-Amencan archieologist In i860 
he came to the U S and served with distinc- ! 
tion on the Union side in the Civil War until 
1863, when he was wounded and taken pris- 
oner In 1865 he was made a brevet briga- 
dier-general, was naturahzcd, and appomted 
U S consul to Cyprus He there spent 10 
years in a senes of interesting excavations at 
Cunum, Lamaca, and Dab His collection 
of statuary, potter>, jewelry, and other ob- 
jects of art was bought by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art m New York Citj m i8j3, 
where it is known as the Cesnola Collection 
The genuineness of man> of the articles he 
bad collected was disputed for a time (1879), 
but the general worth of the collection was 
finally admitted, after a lawsuit in which the 
matter was thoroughl> mvestigated He wrote 
Cyprus, tls Anaent Ctltts, Tombs, and Tem- 
ples (1878), a Descnpiton of the Melropolt- 
ian Museum of Art (1882), and an Atlas of 
the Cesnola Collection (1885), besides van- 
ous pamphlets on art subjects 
Cetpedet, Pablo dc (1S36-1608), Spanish 
painter, architect, and poet, bom at Cordova 
His pnnapal picture is the Lost Supper, in 
Cordova Cathedral 


Ceipedes y Borgas, Carlos Manuel d 
(1819-74) Cuban patriot, was bom at Baj 
amo, Cuba He was connected with Gencn 
Pnm’s attempt against the Spanish Goven 
ment (1844), and returned to Bayamo, whei 
he chiefly hved, engaged in the practice 1 
the law and hterary work until the Cubs 
insurrection of 1868, whidi he inaugurati 
with a manifesto The following year a Q 
ban Congress met and Cespedes was electi 
President bj acclamation He was deposr 
from the presidency in 1873 The cause ( 
his death has remamed a mystery 
Cessio Bonorum In avil law, a proce 
whereby a debtor made an assignment fi 
the benefit of his creditors The debtor wi 
then exempt from imprisonment 
Cession (Lat cessto, ‘surrender’) , the fo 
mal transfer of terntory from one state 1 
another by the act of the stele makmg tl 
cesaon Some deference is usually paid to U 
wishes of the mhabitants of the ceded ten 
toty, but It IS not a recogmzed rule of mte 
national law that the transfer must be wal 
the consent of the people Cessions are mai 
m way of sale, exchange, or gift, or are e; 
wicd b> a conqueror as a condition of peat 
e avil and pohtical nghts of the miiah 


tents of the ceded territory are usually de- 
termined b> the treaty of cession In the case 
of earlier cessions of territory to the Unitea 
States, it was usually stipulated by the ced- 
ing nation that the mhabitants of such ter- 
ntory should as soon as possible be admitted 
to all the nghts and immumties of atizcns of 
the United States, and that m the meantime 
they should be maintained and protected in 
their liberty, property, and in the religion 
whidi they professed The Treaty of Pans, 
under which the Phihppincs and Porto Rico 
were ceded by Spain, merely stipulated that 
the cimI nghts and pohtical status of the in- 
habitants of the ceded terntory should be de- 
I termmed by the Congress of the U S In the 
I absence of express stipulations, the mhabi- 
j tents change their allegiance and acquire a 
I ^are in all the nghts of their new state At 
the same time they carry with them all their 
local obligations, local nghts, and property 
i The new state is hable for the local debts of 
the ceded terntory and those secured upon 
special revenues There are instances where 
the new state has charged itself with a part 
of the general debt Most treaUcs of cession 
contain a clause dealing with the question of 
debts See Covouest, also Hall's and Whea- 
ton’s International Laa> 

Cectoda Sec Tapeworms 

Cestracion, a genus of sharks of a some 
what primitive type The living speaes, 
known as Port Jackson sharks, are confined 
to the Paafic Ocean, none exceed five ft in 
length 

Cestui que Trust See Trusts 


t-estum Veneris, or Venus’s Girdle, a 
beautiful manne organism belonging to the 
Ctenophora, remarkable for lU elongated, 
nbbon-hke form 

Cestus (i ) Thongs of leather worn by 
Greek and Roman boxers on their hands, 
not hke modern boxing-gloves, to soften their 
blows, but to make them more severe They 
were often weighted with lead and iron (2 ) 
The magic girdle of Aphrodite (Venus), which 
caused its wearer to inspire love in all be- 
holders See Ihad, b xrv 

Cetacea, an order of marine mammals, 
including whales, dolphins, porpoises, and 
their alhs From fish they differ in their 
warm blood, four-chambered heart, air- 
breatteng habit and many other characters, 
but they are very perfecUy adapted for hfe 
m water Of the many peculianties of the 
skeleton, we cm only menUon that the bones 

and stiff, the posterior portion of the verte- 
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bral column vtay freely movable, the skull 
greatlv modified in association with the shift- 
ing backwards and upwards of the nostrils, 
while clavicles are absent, and the fore limbs 
curiouslv modified Though the stomach is 
complex, the animals arc all carnivorous, the 
majority feeding on fish, cuttle-fish, crusta- 
ceans, or small marine organisms of various 
kinds The cetaceans are ver>’ widely distn- 
buted — the majority m the sea, a few In the 
nvers of Asia and S America Their whole 
life IS passed in the water, and they arc ab- 
solutely helpless on land In the sea the young 
arc brought forth and reared, special struc- 
tural adaptations making the process of lac- 
tation possible under water In spite of this 
aquatic habit, whales arc as purely air-breath- 
ers as the horse or the cow , and must of ne- 
cessity rise periodically to the surface to 
breathe, an operation which is facilitated by 
the horizontally placed tail-llukcs The ma- 
jority arc gregarious, swimming in herds or 
schook, and the females exhibit great de- 
vobon to their young, of which only one is 
usually produced at a birth For toothed 
whales see articles Cachaiot, Dolphin, Por- 
poise, BoTTLP-HcAn or Bottle-Nose, Nar- 
whal, for whalebone whales sec under that 
heading, also Rtcht Whalf See F Bullcn, 
Denizens of the Deep (1904) , S E Mornson, 
Manltme History of Massachusetts (1941) 
Cetcosaurus is the name given by Pro- 
fessor Owen to an extinct reptile of gigantic 
size, the remains of which have been found 
in the Ooolitic strata of England The head 
and neck were missing, but from the dimen- 
sions of the body it is inferred that the ani- 
mal was not less than 36 ft in length and 10 
m height It belongs to the Dinosaurs, and is 
a member of the family of Atlantosaurs, 
which includes some of the largest animals 
known to have inhabited tlic globe Sec 
Hutchinson’s Extinct Monsters (1892) 
Cetinje See Cettinjo 
Cetotolites, the tympamc and petrosal 
parts of the ear-bone of whales, are among 
the hardest and most durable of all organic 
siructurcs, and are cspcaally adapted for 
preservation in the fossil condition 
Cettmje, cap of the former state of 
Montenegro, p 3,000 

Cctus, an ancient constellation to the 
south of Aries Although covering an expanse 
of sky 50“ by 20®, it includes no star as 
bright as the second magnitude Mira, m the 
neck of the Whale, is the first known peri- 
odical star The constellation is crowded with 
'white’ nebuls, the most conspicuous among 


them being an elliptical formation discovered 
by Caroline Herschel in 1783, and resolved 
into a spiral in a photograph taken bv Dr 
Roberts, Dec 25, 1899 

Cetywayo, or, more phonetically, Ketsh- 
wyo (c 1836-S4) , son of the Zulu king Panda, 
whom he deposed in 1856 After defeating his 
brother Umbulazie, his succession was recog- 
nized by Natal, conditionally on his disband- 
ing his formidable army and ceasing his san- 
guinary methods of government In 1882 he 
w'as brought to Britain, where mistaken pub- 
lic sympathy procured liis restoration to a 
part of his country (1883) Soon after he w’as 
attacked and defeated by Dsibepu, one of 
his ancient enemies, and Cetywayo w'as com- 
pelled to seek shelter in the native reserve 

Ceuta, fort scapt belonging to Spain, but 
situated at the e extremity of the Moroccan 
pemnsula which juts out n towards Gibral- 
tar It answers to the anaent Abvla, one of 
the mythical Pillars of Hercules Ceuta con- 
sists of an old town on the tongue of the 
peninsula, and a new town climbing up the 
hills behind, p 13,269, embracing Spaniards, 
Moors, Negroes, Jews, and other races 

Cevennes, (ancient Cebenna), a range of 
mountains in the s e of France, forming the 
j southern and eastern borders of the central 
plateau The Cevennes stretch in a general 
direction from n to s w over a length of 330 
m The principal peak of the system is Mc- 
zenc (S,7S3 ft ) The Civennes form the wa- 
tershed between the rivers that flow into the 
Mediterranean and those that flow mto the 
Atlantic In the southern part there are big 
forests, especially the chestnut groves of Ar- 
dcche, and extensive grazing grounds Con- 
sult R L Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey 
m the Civennes, S Baring-Gould’s A Book 
of the Civennes 

Ceylon, an island and British Crown col- 
ony in the Indian Ocean, at the southeastern 
extremity of India, with which it is closely 
connected by a chain of sand banks and reefs 
known as Adam’s Bridge A broad stnp of 
lowland borders the coast. Widening out in an 
undulating plain to the n , and mountains 
cover about one-sixth of the island in the 
central south The highest summits are Ped- 
rotollagalla (8,296 ft ) and Adam’s Peak ( 7 i“ 
353 ft) The longest river is the Mahavili 
Ganga The climate of Ceylon, though tropi- 
cal, IS modified by the surrounding sqa, and 
by monsoons, prevailing from June to Sep- 
tember and from February to May The av- 
erage temperature at Colombo is 80" r 
while that at Nuwara Eliya, at an elevation 
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of more than 6,000 ft is but 58” ^ The rain- 
fall IS lees than 50 indies m the n w and s e , 
from 5° l-o 7S inches in the n e , from 7S to 
TOO inches in a ao-m belt surrounding the 
mountain district, and from 100 to 200 inches 
in the highlands 

The soil IS exceedingly fertile, and palms, 
tree ferns, orchids, flowering trees, and other 
tropical plants grow in profusion Forests for- 
merly covered much of the island, but de- 
structive methods of cultivation have laid 
■waste \ast areas Remaining forests produce 
ebony, saUnwood, and other valuable cabi- 
net woods The native fauna mdudcs the 


related to the products of agnculture The 
mating of lace, funuture, jewelry, and brass- 
ware is carried on by the villagers in their 
homes The chief articles of import arc cot- 
ton manufactures, rice, coal and coke, spirits, 
sugar, and manures The population of Cey- 
lon IS 5,308.871 The Sinhalese arc found 
chiefly m the southern and central parts of 
the «lnnct The Tamils, or Malabars, have 
sprung from early invaders of Cejlon who 
from time to time swept across from South- 
ern Hindustan The Moormen are met with 
in every province as enterprising traders The 
Burghers arc the naturahzed descendants of 
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bear, buffalo, elephant, jackal, leopard, bat, 
several speaes of deer and monkeys, the pea- 
cock, parrot, and numerous reptiles The 
tiniieral wealth of Ceylon consists chiefly of 
plumbago and of precious stones With the 
exception of opals, diamonds, emeralds, and 
turquoises, practically every vanety of gem 
IS found, the most imporUnt being rubies, 
sappbttes, garnets, and moonstones The fa- 
mous pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar 
have been much less productive smee 1905 
Ceylon is essentially an agncultural coun- 
try Among the older products are rice, which 
IS the staple food of the people, cocoanut and 
other palms, and annamon Tea is the staple 
product today, and rubber groiitng is also of 
Cteat importance Manufactures are chiefly 


early European settlers There is, besides, a 
remarkable tribe of outcasts— the Veddahs — 
believed to be descended from the Yakkos, 
the abonginal inhabitants of the country 
Buddhism is the prevaihng religion of the 
idand The prinapal towns are Colombo, 
the capital 244,163, Galle, 39,073, Jaffna, 
42,436, Kandy, 32,562 
A Crown colony, Ceylon is administered by 
1 a governor, aided by an executive counal of 
nine members, and a legislative council of 
49 members The judicial sjstcra includes a 
supreme court, police courts, district courts, 
and courts of request Local boards aW vil- 
lage tribunals give a measure of self-govern- 
ment to the people Education is provided 
for by vernacular schools, m which tuition vs 







Cezanne 

tree, and in English sdiools in which fees 
are charged There are abo a Royal College 
and a Government Traimng College, ' and 
technical and industrial schools The authen- 
tic history of Ceylon bcgms in 543 b c , with 
the invasion of the island by Wijayo, who 
subdued the Yakkos, and bestowed on the 
kingdom his patrimomal name of Sihala 
Buddhism was established about 300 b c , and 
then was begun the erection of the numerous 
Buddhistic shrmes, temples and monasteries 
whose ruins are one of the most interesting 
features of Ceylon In 237 b c occurred the 
first of a scries of Malabar or Tamil inva- 
sions and usurpations that marked the history 
of the Smhalese until the arrival of the Port- 
uguese in 1503 The latter established their 
first colony at Colombo in 1317, and eventu- 
ally gained control of the entire coast They 
were driven from the island in 1638 by the 
Dutch, who, after over a century of posses- 
sion, surrendered to the English m 1796 Cey- 
lon was formally ceded to Great Britam in 
1803, and in 1813, by a convention with the 
Kandyan chiefs, the entire sovereignty of the 
island passed into British hands Consult Ma- 
jor Skinner’s Fifty Years in Ceylon, S M 
Burrows’ Buned Cities of Ceylon, Twen- 
tieth Century Impressions of Ceylon (cd 
by A Wright) , G E Mitton’s The Lost 
Cities of Ceylon, H A Hulugalle, Ceylon 
(1942) 

Cezanne, Paul (1839-1906), French art-; 
tist, was born in Aix-en-Provence He was i 
graduated from the college at Aix, where he 
formed a dose fnendship with Emile Zola 
He studied at the Academic Suisse, coming 
successively under the influence of Delacroix, 
Courbet, and Manet He joined the Impres- 
sionists at their first exhibit in 1S74, 
again in 1877 , but his pictures were ndiculcd 
by the critics, and he gained little recognition 
dunng his lifetime His work is charactenzed 
by strength and harmony of color, and by an 
attempt to express the depth and modelling 
that was absent from the work of the Im- 
pressionist school His paintings indude still 
life, landscapes, and portraits Consult A Fol- 
lard. Paid C^sonne, trans N L Brom (1927), 
R Fry, Cizanne (1927) 

C G S , or Centimeter-Gram Second 
System, the system used by all scientists, and 
in daily commercial use by most nations, ex- 
cept the Umted States, Great Britain, and 
Russia, for the measurement of physical 
quantities Its unit of length is the centimeter, 
that of mass, the gram, and that of time, the 
second The last is the mean solar sound and 


Chaco 

the other two arose during the Frendi Revo- 
lution See Metkxc System, Units 
Chabas, Francois Joseph (1817-82), 
French Egyptologist His works are duada- 
tive chiefly of two important periods of an- 
aent Egyptian history, the conquest of the 
country by the Hyksos, and the time of their 
expulsion, they include Lcs pasteurs en 
Egypte (1868) , Etudes sur P antiquitS Ins- 
tongue d’apres les sources Egyptiennes 

(1874) 

Chabazite, or Chabasite, a hydrous sih- 
cate belonging to the zeohtc group Its crys- 
tals are white or flesh red in color, and it is 
found in basaltic rocks principally in Nova 
Scotia 

Chabot, Philippe de (1480-1343), Count 
of Charny and Buzancois (known as L’Am- 
iRAi. DE Briok), French soldier, was appoint- 
ed governor of Burgundy and admiral of 
France (1326) He was the patron of Jacques 
Cartier 

Chabrias, (?-337 B c ), one of the leading 
mihtary commanders at Athens in the 4th 
century b c Cornelius Nepos wrote his hfc, 
and Demosthenes a special eulogy of him 
Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1841-94), 
French musical composer, was born in Am- 
bert His first successful production was 
Vetoile (1877) Le rot malgri hit was pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique in Pans (18S7) 
and he left an opera, Bnseis, unfimshed when 
he died , 

Chacma, ‘dog-headed, pig-hke' monkey, 
a South African baboon, a near ally of the 
mandrill It lives among rocks and enjoys a 
vaned diet It is frequently tamed, and oc- 
casionally taught to do serviceable things 
Chaco, El, terntory. South Amcnca, con- 
sisting of part of the Gran Chaco, lyirg s 
of the Bermejo River, area, 52,741 sq m 
i Agriculture and cattle grazing are pursued to 
t some extent, but timber felling is the most 
widely spread industry The administrative 
center 15 Resistcncia, p 30,000 
Chaco, El Gran, area between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, South America The century 
old dispute over the Gran Chaco came up 
anew in December, 1928, when Bolivia and 
Paraguay again came into conflict over the 
boundary line Intervention by the League 
of Nations preserved the peace and furthered 
negotiations for arbitration, but the later 
fighting between the two countries resulted 
in heavy loss of life in 1932 Representatives 
of 19 nations in Washington joined in a note 
to the two governments urging arbitration, 
and refusing to recognize any settlement of 
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the controvers> b> other than peaceful meth- 
od's Throughout 1932 ■ the fighting contm- 
ued, and in November, President Salamanca 
of Bohvia and his government nas forced 
to resign Despite efforts of the League of 
Nations and various other agencies, hosbh- 
ties contmued, and at the end of 19331 deaths 
from war and disease were estimated at 30,- 
000, with 50,000 wounded 
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On June 12, 1933, under the aegis cf a 
conference compossed of representatiics of 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Peru, Uruguaj and 
the United States, an armistice was signed, 
md a treat} of peace was concluded on July 
-*i 1938 This was ratified the following 
month b} both Paragua} and Bolivia Under 
the terms of the treat} an arbitral award 
n as to be made b> the presidents of the siv 
mediating countries wathin two months after 
ratification of the treat} The award was 


announced October 10, and on November a6, 
1938, Bohvia and Paraguay resumed diplo- 
matic relations 

Chaconne, a dance probably of Spanish 
ongm, formerly popular, but now obsolete 
It had slow and stately movements The mu- 
sic for it was usuall} a series of vanations 
on a ground bass of eight bars 
Chad, St , or Ceadda (d 672), a native 
of Northumbria, was a disaple of St Aidan, 
and became successively bishop of the East 
Sasons (664), of York (666), and of Mercia 
(669) His holiness and austerities were long 
proverbial in the n of England 
Chadhourne, Paul Ansel (1823-83), 
American educator, was born in North Ber- 
wrack, Marne His works indude Instinct in 
Animats and Men (1872) , Strength of Men 
and Stabthly of Notions (1873-7) 

Chad, Lake, Tchad, or Tsad, large lake, 
Africa, betw een Bornu on the w , Kanem on 
the n e , and Bagirmi and Wadai on the s e 
and e Its extreme length from n to s is said 
to be 120 to 150 m , while from e to w it ha's 
been variously estimated at from 60 to 130 
Its waters are sweet, though the wells 
in the vicmity arc salt Lake Chad receive' 
the waters of the Yobe or Yeou, but its chief 
feeder is the Shan The lake abounds with 
fidi, and IS frequented b} wnld fowl, bippopo 
tami, and alligators The convention of 1898 
gave France the nght to its eastern shore 
Consult Boyd Alexander’s From the Niger to 
the Nile (1907) 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1800-90), Eng- 
lish soaal reformer He was secretary of the 
Board of Health (1848-54), and helped form 
(1878) the Soaal Saence Assoaation Con- 
sult Life by Richardson 
Chadwick, French Ensor (1844-1919), 
American naval officer, was bom in Mor- 
gantown, W Va He rose to the rank of rear 
admiral (1903), retiring in 1906 During the 
Spanish-Amencan War he commanded U S 
S Neji York, was chief of staff to Admiral 
Sampson, and was advanced for conspicuous 
conduct m battle Later he was president of 
the Naval War College (1900-3), and com- 
mander-in-chief of the South Atlantic squad- 
ron (1904) He was a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of ArU and Letters His pub- 
lished works indudc Temperament, Disease 
and Health (1892) , The American Navy 

(1915) 

Chadwick, George Whitefield (1854- 
2932), American composer, was bom m 
Lowell, Mass He conducted all the leading 
iS}mphony orchestras of America in his own 
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works, and organized a symphony orchestra 
m the New England Conservatory of Music 
His compositions include overtures — Rtp Van 
Winkle, Thalia, Anniversary, Melpomene, 
Adonats, and Euterpe, three symphonies, an 
opera — Judith, a lync drama, three sym- 
phonic poems and many other works 

Chadwick, James Read (1844-1905), 
American surgeon^ was born in Boston He 
was founder, secretary (1876-82), and presi- 
dent (1897) of the American Gynaicological 
Soaety and librarian of the Boston Medical 
Library (1875) 

Chadwick, John White (1840-1904), 
American clergyman and author, was born 
in Marblehead, Mass He was graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School (1864), and 
was called to the Second Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N Y , with nhich he was assoaa- 
ted for the remainder of his life He was a 
contributor to The Nation, The Christian 
Register, and other periodicals Many of his 
sermons were published, and his poems were 
widely known 

Chaerea, Cams Cassius, a tribune of the 
prxtonan guards of Rome under Caligula, 
who formed the conspiracy which ended that 
Emperor’s hfe on Jan 24, 41 a 0 

Chseronoa, (now Kaprena;, anaent 
Greek town in Bocotia, famous for the vic- 
tory gained by Phdip of Macedon in 338 b c 
over the Boeotian and Athenian forces Here 
also Sulla defeated the generals of Mithndates 
m 86 BC 

Chsetodon, ('bnstle teeth’), a genus of 
bony fishes, comprising some 70 speaes from 
the tropical parts of the Atlantic and Indo- 
Paafic, where they are cspeaally abundant 
in the vicmity of coral reefs The fish, which 
are carmvorous, are remarkable for the beau- 
ty and variety of their coloring 

Chsetognatha, ('bnstle jaws’), the name 
given to the class which includes the small 
transparent Arrow Worms See also Sagitta 

Chsetopoda, (Greek ‘bristle footed’), a 
class of worms including famihar types like 
the Earthworm, the fisherman’s Lobworm or 
Lugivorm, and the Sea-Mouse They are of- 
ten induded under the title of Annelids or 
Ringed Worms > The dass is divided into two 
main orders of Oligochseta and Polychxta, 
of which the latter is much the larger See 
Earthworm, Lugworm, Sea-Mouse 

Chmtopterus, (winged bnstle worm’), a 
much-modified annelid, remarkable for its 
peculiar violet color and lateral fans or wings 
It inhabits a parchment-hke tube, and oc- 
curs in the Mediterranean 


Chafer, a common name for beetles or 
coleopterous insects, cspeaally for those 
which arc destructive of plants, particularlv 
of the w ood, bark, or roots of trees The word 
is seldom used alone, but generally as part 
of a name with some prefix, as cock chafer, 
rose chafer, bark chafer, etc 

Chaffee, Adna Romanza (1842-1914), 
American soldier was born in Orwell, 0 , 
and entered the U S Army as a pnvate m 
1861 He was commissioned captain for gal- 
lant and mcntorious service during the Civu 
War In 1867 he became a captain in the reg- 
ular army, and for the next 21 years was 
largely occupied in Indian warfare He served 
in Cuba during the Spanish War as briga- 
dier general and major general of volunteers, 
cspeaally distinguishing himself at El Caney 
In 1900 he was assigned to the command of 
the U S troops sent to the relief of the U 
S legation at Peking He was promoted ma- 
jor general in the U S Army (1901) , was 
in command of the division of the Philip- 
pines, and military governor (1901-2), and 
was commander of the Department of the 
East (1902-03) In 1904 he became lieuten- 
ant general and chief of staff He retued m 
Februarv, 1906 

Chaffinch {Fnngilla Calebs), a speaes of 
finch, and probably that to which Uic name 
finch, now so extended in its signifirabon, 
original!} belonged The whole length of the 
bird IS about 6 inches The chaffinch 1 , found 
in almost all parts of Europe, in some parts 
of Asia, in the n of Afnci, and as far w as 
the Azores Because of its loud, dear, and 
thrilling voice it is much sought as a cage 
bird 

Chafin, Eugene Wilder (1852-1920), 
American temperance advocate, was born m 
East Troy, Wis He w’as admitted to the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1909 One of the leaders in the temperance 
cause m the United States, he was Prohibi- 
tion candidate for President of the United 
States (190S, 191a) and for United States 
Senator from Arizona (1914) He is the au- 
thor of Washington as a Statesman (1909) > 
etc 

Chagos Archipelago, a group of low 
coral islands in the Indian Ocean, s of the 
Maldive Islands, area, 76 sq m The largest 
IS Diego Garcia, or Grand Chagos The group 
belongs to Great Britain, and forms a de- 
pendency*'of Mauritius, p 500 

Chagres River, a nver of Panama, rises 
about 30 m n e of the aty of Panama, flows 
for 100 m across the Isthmus, and enters the 
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Caribbean Sci at Chagres The n\cr flows 
through the Gatun dam, uhich constitutes a 
reservoir for receiving the floods of the Cha- 
gres and other rivers See PA^AMA Canal 
Chaille Long, Charles (1844-1917)1 Am- 
erican soldier, explorer, and diplomat, ivas 
bom in Princess Anne, Somerset co , Md In 
1874 he executed a treaty with the king of 
Uganda annexing that country to Egjpt He 
navigated the unknown Victoria Nile, dis- 
covered Lake Ibrahim, and solved the prob- 
lem of the Nile sources By order of Gordon 
he led an Egyptian expedition w of the Nile, 
ind was promoted colonel and bey Return- 
ing td America, Chaille-Long was graduated 
from the Columbia Law School in 1880 At 
the request of the U S Government assumed 
temporary direction of the U S consulate at 
Alexandria after the massacre of June xi, 
1882 With the aid of a detachment of Amer- 
ican sailors and marines, he saved hundreds 
of Christian lives, and the at> itself from en- 
tire destruction, dunng the bombardment In 
1910 he was awarded the gold medal of the 
American Geographical Soaet> for the final 
solution of the Nde source problem He pub- 
lished Ceutral Afrtca Naked Trutlu of Na- 
ked People (1876) , My Life in Four Contt- 
nents (1912) , and many other works 
Chained Books In the 15th and i6th 
centuries books were of such high value that 
drastic means were necessary to secure them 
from theft As a rule, they were arranged on 
long reading desks, and were chained to an 
iron rod running along the top of each desk 
Chaining of books was discontmued in the 
early jcars of the r8th century For a list 
of English churches with chained books, con- 
sult William Blades’ Books in Chains, for 
further information, J W Clark’s The Care 
of Books 

Cham Mail, or Chain Armor, a coat of 
armor much used in Europe in the isth and 
13th centuries, consisting of hammered iron 
links, connected together by rivetted links 
so that each link embraces four others, and 
worked into the form of a garment See Ar- 
mor 

Cham Plates, on board wooden ships, arc 
iron plates bolted below the channels to serve 
as attachments for the dead-eyes, through 
which the standing rigging or shrouds and 
back-stays are rove and secured In most of 
the modem iron-steel vessels rigging screws 
take the place of the older dead-eyes, 
chain plates to which they are attached con- 
sisting simply of flat palms, havmg an eye 


projection, rivetted to the inside of the sheer 
or top strike of dicll plating 
Chains, sories of rings or links of metal 
joined together so as to move more or less 
freely, and forming a strong but flexible band 
The term is appUed to a great number of 
forms, ranging from the finest ornamental 
chains of gold or silver, w’cighing but a few 
grains, to massive cables of wrought iron, 
each link of which weighs a hundred pounds 
or more Chains are variously classified ac- 
cording to use, as anchor chains, hoisting 
chains, surveyors’ chains, etc , according to 
material, as gold, silver, iron, or steel, ac- 
cording to the form of link, as open, stud, 
twisted, flat, and rolled link The size is 
specified by the thickness of the bar metal 
from which the bnks are formed 
Crane, hoisting, and anchor chains are 
usually of wrought iron, which combines a 
high tensile strength with sufiiaent malle- 
abihty to allow it to be bent or twisted into 
the desired form, and a high degree of duc- 
tihty Most wrought iron chains of more 
than one and one-quarter inches arc hand 
forged and welded, but the use of the steam 
hammer has been introduced for chains 
above two and one-half inches Smaller chains 
of infenor quality are made by machinery, 
the bar of metal being coiled into a spiral 
form and then cut into individual links The 
breaking strain of any chain may be calcu- 
lated from its cross section, to the area of 
which it bears a fixed proportion Chains for 
suspension bndges differ from other chains 
in that the hnks are formed of flat plates 
of iron jomed together b> transverse pins 
Swrtiejing chains also have a peculiar con- 
struction (see Surveying) 

Spcually constructed chains designed to 
engage on suitably formed sprocket wheels 
are used extensively for power transmission 
Power transmission chains are of two main 
types, non-silcnt and silent Non-silent chains, 
m which the links are made up of a smgle 
roller or block held by side pieces and rivets, 
are used chiefly for mechanical drives as in 
motor cars, motor-cycles, and bicycles Si- 
lent chains, sometimes knoivn as flexible 
gearing, differ in having the links made up of 
several comparatively thin plates They find 
a wide apphcation m dectneal machinery 
(See Gearing) Consult T W Trail’s Cham 
Cables and Chains For test requirements, 
consult Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket 
Book 

Cham Shot, an obsolete artillery projectile. 
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consisting of two balls connected by a short 
chain 

Cham Snake {Ophiobolus gctulus), a 
harmless snake of the Umted States, so called 
because of the chain-likc markings on its skm 

Cham Stores, a system of retail selhng 
which comprises a number of stores under 
a common ownership and management and 
havmg common pohaes and methods of op- 
eration Chain stores existed in the days of 
the Roman Empme and possibly much earl- 
ier It IS claimed that the oldest chain now 
operating is that of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany (1670) In the United States the chain 
Store pioneer was George Hartford, who, m 
1859, founded the Great Atlantic and Paafic 
Tea Company, the largest chain of retail 
stores in Uie world Perhaps the most widely 
distributed in the world is that of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, founded in Am- 
erica, with associate companies in Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany In India there 
are chains of railway buffets, bookstalls, ho- 
tels, general stores, and department stores 
operated by an English firm Cham stores 
thrive m Japan, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Egypt and elsewhere 

The chain store system includes almost 
every field of retail buying Voluntary chains, 
whi^ are really groups of independently- 
owned stores combined to combat the chain 
Stores proper, are different from the systems 
considered above, as are also the chains of 
consumer-owned stores, managed by the co- 
operative soaeties in Europe It is estimated 
that exclusive of chains of gasoline stations, 
bank, coal depots, farms and hotels, there 
are between 270,000 and 300,000 diain stores 
throughout the world, of which approximate- 
ly 100,000 arc chain grocery stores In the 
U^nitcd States the cham stores do an annual 
trade of about $15,000,000,000 or about 30 
per cent of total sales in all retail stores, 
which represents dose to one-sixth of the 
total annual income 

The chief source of chain store superiority 
hes in greater merchandismg efficiency with 
a curtailment of services In pnnaple, chain 
store operation depends on mass buymg and 
mass selling The introduction of the cham 
idea is perhaps the most important single fac- 
tor of the 20th century in the distnbutmg 
and marketing fields Consult Baxter, Chain 
Store Dtslrtbulton and Management (1931) , 
D Bloomfield, Cham Stores (1931}, R F 
Daly, Multiple Shop Accounts (1933) , Leb- 
har, Chain Store — Boon or Bane? (1932) , 


Nichols, Cham Store Manual (1932) , Insti- 
tute of Distribution (N Y City), Cham 
Store’s Place tn American Life (1943) 

Chairman, the president of a meeting, 
whether convened for the consideration of 
public affairs, or for the despatch of busi- 
ness connected ivith some assoaation, com- 
pany, or committee In the case of public 
bodies and companies, the chairman is usu- 
ally elected for a definite period, accordmg 
to statute or to the by-laws governing his ap- 
pomtment In the case of a public meeting, 
the chairman is usually selected by the pro- 
moters of the meeting The essential duty of 
the chairman is the mamtenance of order 
He regulates the order of business, he calls 
upon the speakers previously selected, or, 
if the meeting is an open one, deadcs which 
of the members rising to speak shall be heard 
In the case of equality of votes he is enbtled 
to a casting vote See Paruamentarv Law, 
Sfear£r 

Chaise, (French), a hght, hooded two- 
or three-wheeled vehicle The post-chaise of 
the iSth and 19th centuries was a closed 
four-wheeled carnage with two or four horses, 
and driver as postilion 

Chaka See Zulus 

Chalaza, the first layer of albumin de- 
posited upon the yolk of an egg as it descends 
the bird’s oviduct In botany the chalaza is ' 
the point of union of the nucellus and the m- 
teguments of an ovule 

Chalazogamy, in botany, is fertibzation 
through the chalaza mstead of through the 
micropyle, as is usually the case (see Ovtnx) 
True chalazogamy occurs in the birdi, alder, 
hornbeam, hazel, walnut, and Casuanna 

Chalcedon (more correctly Chalche- 
don), now Kadtkot, p 30,000, a Greek aty 
on the shore of the Propontis or Sea of Mar- 
mora, at the entrance of the Bosporus, nearly 
opposite Byzantium It was a colony from 
Megara, founded in 685 b c With the forma- 
tion of the provmce of Bithynia it became 
(74 B c ) part of the Roman empire It was 
captured by Gothic invaders in A n 156, and 
by Chosroes of Persia in a n 616, after which 
it decimed, until it was demolished by the 
Turks The Council 0} Chalcedon was the 
fourth ecumenical council, and svas assembled 
(ad 451) by the Emperor Maraan for the 
purpose of drawing up a form of doctnne m 
regard to the nature of Christ which should 
equally avoid the errors of the Nestonans and 
the Monophysites 

Chalcedony, a mineral consisting of sihca, 
and occurring in fibrous or minutely crystal- 
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hne condition, never in wdl developed crys- 
tals It dcnvcs its name from Chalcedon m 
Bithynia, near which it is found in abun- 
dance It IS harder than steel, and assumes 
many varieties of form and color, as Agate, 
Carnehan, Plasma, Onyx, and Sard The 
nnmi* ‘chalcedony’ is usually reserved for 
speamens which are white, gray, or bluish 
gray in color and translucent 
Chalcedonyx, name given to agates 
formed of a white opaque chalcedony, alter- 
nating with a grayish translucent chalcedony 
Chalchihuitl, a mineral much prized by 
the ancient Mexicans, considered by some to 
be a variety of jadeite, and by others a kmd 
of turquoise It is a green colored, fine- 
grained stone, and was obtained near Santa 
Fc 

Chalcidiee, peninsula m Macedonia, be- 
tween the Thermaic (Salomca) and Stry- 
monic (Rendmx) Gulfs, which runs out into 
the sea in three projecting promontones 
Chaleis, or Egripo, chief town of the is- 
land of Euboea, Egnpos, or Negropont, 
Greece, on the Strait of Eunpus, here only 
130 ft wide In the 7th and 6th centunes n c 
It enjoyed mudi prospenty About the end 
of the 7th century n c Chalcis was engaged 
m a prolonged war with its neighboring aty 
Erctna In the Middle Ages it was pros- 
perous under the Venetians, who held it for 
nearly three centuries, until its conquest by 
the fbehs in 1470 , p 20,000 
Chalcii, a typical genus of a large family 
of hymenoptcrous insects, not unhke small 
wasps The family numbers many thousand 
spcacs, and has this great importance that 
the hrvai of its members are parasitic m the 
eggs, hrve, or pupa; of other msects 
Chaleocite, a mineral belonging to the 
copper ores, Cu S, carrying about 80 per cent 
of that metal It is a black metallic, bnttle 
mineral Sec Copper 

Chalcondylas, or Chalchondylas, De- 
metrius (1428-1511), Hellerac grammarian, 
was born at Athens, but took refuge in Italy 
in 1447 He published his Erotemata in 1493, 
and produced the first editions of Homer 
(1488), Isocrates (1493), and Suidas (1499) 
Chaleopyrite, CuEcS , is an important 
copper ore, in which the amount of the 
metal is extremelj variable It is a yellow, 
metallic mineral, very brittle, resemblmg com- 
mon iron p>ritc, and is widely distributed 
See Copper 

Chaldma, a provmcc of Babylon, bounded 
bv the lower course of the Euphrates, the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and the Arabian 


Desert In a wider sense the term is apphed 
to the empire of Babylon generally The 
Chddaons were the ruling class at Babylon 
See Babylonia, Aram 
Chaldir-gol, the second largest lake in 
Transcaucasia, 35 m n of Kars, iz m long, 
with a maximum breadth of 10 m , and ai, 
area of 33 SQ 

Chaldron, an old measure used in selhng 
cod, containmg 36 heaped bushels (= 25?^ 
cwt) 

Chalet, the wooden hut of the Swiss herds- 
men on the mountains The term is also ex- 
tended to Swiss dwelhng houses generally, and 
to pictur,esque villas built m mutation thereof 
Chaleur Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between the Gaspe district of Que- 
bec and New Brunswick, Canada It is 90 m 
from e to w, and from 12 to 20 m wnde 
It was visited by Jacques Cartier m 1535 
Chalfont St Giles, village, England, m 
Buckingbamsbire, 16 m se of Aylesbury 
Here Milton fled to escape the great plague, 
and here (1665) he finished his Paradise Lost 
and wrote part of Paradise Regained, p 
1,700 

Chalgrove, village, England, in Oxford- 
shire, 10 m se of Oxford Here, on June 
18, 1643, in a battle between the Royalists 
and the Parhamentary forces, John Hampden 
was mortally wounded 

Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovitch (1873- 
1938), Russian operatic basso, was born in 
Kazan In 1899 he appeared as guest-artist 
at the Impenal Opera, Moscow His first 
appearance in New York was in 1907-8, and 
after 1921 he became an annual visitor to 
that aty and Chicago He excelled in the in- 
terpretation of Russian types, his most famous 
role bemg Boris Godounoff 
Chalice (Latin cahx, ‘a cup’), the vessel 
contammg the wine used m the euchanst In 
early Christian times diahces were made of 
wood, day , glass, agate, silver, and gold, hut 
gold and silver came at length to be almost 
exdusively used 

Chalk, a soft, earthy , finely granular vari- 
ety of limestone, white, grayish white, or 
yellowish m color It is an cxcecdmgly pure 
carbonate of lime, in some cases containmg 
less than one per cent impunUes Chalk is 
formed chiefly by sea-bottom accumulations 
of the shells of small Foraminifera, combmed 
with numerous minute organisms knowm as 
coccohths and rhabdobths, fragments of moll- 
uscan shdls, the siliceous spicules of sponges, 
and shells of Radiolana Chalk occurs exten- 
sively m England, where at Flamborough 
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Head, Bcachy Head, and Shakespeare’s Cliff 
at Dover it fronts the sea m noble headlands, 
which from their white color gave England 
the ancient name of Albion In the United 
States, chalk formations arc found in Iowa, 
Texas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and South Dako- 
ta In geology, the chalk is the most familiar 
member of the Upper Cretaceous formation 
Some geologists have divided it into three 
groups — ^the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Chalk (See Cretaceous System ) 

The uses of chalk arc many When mixed 
with a bonding substance it finds wide appli- 
cation as a writing matcnal When burned it 
furnishes quicklime, and when mixed nith 
clay, Portland cement It is used as a dressing 
on clayey ground, and the harder, less pure 
varieties are employed as building stone 
Whtltng, prepared by grinmng chalk and 
washing it free of grit, is used for polishing 
glass and silver and for making putty Pun- 
fitd chalk IS used in the manufacture of 
tooth powder, and mcdianally as a mild as- 
tringent 

Black chalk, a mmeral quite different from 
common chalk, is essentially a kind of slaty 
clay, of a grayish-black color, derived from 
the carbon that it contains It is used for 
drawing and as a black color in painting 
(See Crayon ) French chalk is a powdered 
form of steatite or soapstone (sec Talc) Red 
chalk IS a soft, red, ochreous day See Liaie, 
Lieiestone 

Challemel-Lacour, Paul Amand (1827- 
96), French statesman and writer, was bom 
in Avranches On the fall of Napoleon in 
(1870) he became prefect of the Rh6nc, but 
resigned in 1871 With Gambetta he estab- 
lished the Ripubhgue Frangatse, becoming 
editor-in-chief His CEuvres Oratoires were 
published in 1897 

Challener, Frederick Sproston (1869), 
Canadian artist, was born in Whetstone, Eng- 
land, and migrated to Canida in 1883 He 
was awarded medals at the Fan-Amencan 
Exposition, Buffalo (igoi), and the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition (1904) 

Challenge, an oral or written request, ad- 
dressed by one person to another, to fight a 
duel Such a challenge is now considered a 
enme in almost every avihzed country It 
IS a high offence at common law, and is pun- 
ishable by speaal laws in most of the States 
(See Duel ) In legal practice, a challenge is 
an objection made to the jurors who have 
been arrayed to pass upon a cause on trial 
A challenge may be made by either party to 
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a suit, but it must be made before the jurors 
are sworn See Jury 

Challenger Expedition, a arcumnavigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent 
out by the British government in 1872-6 
The ship was given in charge to a naval sur- 
veying staff under Captain Nares, and to a 
scientific staff, xvith Sir C Wyville Thomson 
at the head, for the purpose of sounding the' 
depths, mapping the basins, and determining 
the physical and biological conditions of the 
Atlantic, Southern, and Paafic Oceans The 
Challenger weighed anchor at Shecrncss on 
Dec 7, 1872, and on May 24, 1876, dropped 
anchor at Spithcad, having in those three and 
a half years cruised over 68,900 nautical m 

Challis, James (1803-82), English astron- 
omer, was bom in Braintree, Essex He was 
graduated from Cambndge (1826), where he 
w’as appointed professor of astronomy (1836) 
and director of the observatory In 1846 he 
twice unknowingly ‘noted’ the planet Nep- 
tune before its discovery at Berhn on Sept 
23 of that year 

Challoner, Richard (1601-1781), English 
Roman Catholic prelate, was bom in Lewes 
He was created bishop of Debra, in Libya, 
in 1730 and vicar apostolic of the London 
distnct (1758) He wrote The Garden of the 
Soul (1740), and a translation of The Imita- 
tion of Christ (1706) 

Chalmers, Alexander (i7S9"i834)i Scot- 
tish biographer and miscellaneous wnter, was 
born in Aberdeen His more permanent place 
in literature depends on his General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (32 vols, 1812-17) 

Chalmers, George (1742-1825), Scottish 
antiquary, was born in Aberdeen Of his 
thirty-three works the chief are Caledonia, 
an Account, Historical and Topographical, of 
North Britain, Lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddi- 
man, and Mary Queen of Scots 

Chalmers, George Paul (1833-78) Scot- 
tish painter, was born in Montrose He was 
an exponent of the Scottish feeling for ro- 
mance and dreamy mysticism, which he ex- 
pressed with Titian-like coloring His Legend, 
in the Edinburgh National Gallery, is a fine 
example 

Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847), Scottish 
divine, was born in Anstruther, Fifeshire m 
1815 he was translated to the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, and took the city by storm with 
his eloquent preaching In 1834 Chalmers 
was made convener of the Church Extension 
Committee, and after seven years’ labor he 
announced that upward of $1,500,000 had 
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been collected, and 2 so nen churches built I 
Meamihile, the E\angcl«nl partj had be-| 
come pridonunant in the General A'^embh 
and on Ma\ iS, 1843, Chalmers, follow cd b\ 
470 clerg} man, left the Established Church, 
and entered upon the organization of Uie 
Free Church of Scotland (see Presdyterian- 
issi) He rcjgncd his professorship, and be- 
came pnncipal of the New College of the 
Free Church 

A fine orator, and one of the most potent 
ScottLh forces in the 19th centurs , Chalmers 
was greater than his books His publications 
include Eindence and Anil onl\ of the 
Chmttai Recelatton (1814) , Astroromicat 
Discourses (1817), desersedU popular, and 
frequenth reprinted. Defence of Church Es- 
tttblishmcnis (1S38) Consult W Hanna’s 
Hen oirs of the Life and Writings of Dr 
Chalmers, Blaikie’s Thomas Chain ers 

Chaloner, Sir Thamaa (1321-1565), The 
Elder, Engli'h diplomat and author, was 
born in London, was educated at Oaford, and 
entered the sen ice of Henry ini Sent b> 
fte King as ambassador to the Emperor 
Charles a On the accession of Elizabeth he 
^as appointed ambassador, first to the Em- 
peror Fetdmand, and then to the court of 
Spam 


Chaloni sur-Mame, capital of the d 
partraent Marne, France, on the Ri\i 
larne, 92 m e of Pans It contains a cath 
(St Etienne) of the i3th-i7th centuru 
1 L defeated and the power ( 
Attila broken bj a battle fought near tl 

English unsuccessfully besieged it In tl 

occupied I 

the Germans on Aug 28, 1914, but th( 
later in the Ba 

graeet-Loire, on the Saone, where tl 

Adui (CaW/omm, ^duorum) in the Ume 
Vandi’if”Ti''“ successively by t 

chuteW ButBundians Sevei 

chut* councils were held here, p 31,550 
ChMybeate Waters, or I^on wfte. 

either^f compounds m soluUc 

cent 003 to 012 p 

taste '•st'iosent or stypi 

of catbome aart appearance when exa 

«»onic and is present They are of thei 


picutic aaluc as a tonic m ca'cs of general 
debility and anxmia Among the best know n 
carbonated chalybeate waters arc those ot 
Tunbridge Well, Spa, Homburg, Maricnbad, 
Scliwalbach, Nauheim, and St Moritz in Eu- 
rope, and Bailey Springs, xMa , and Raw ley 
Springs, Va , in the United States See Mcr- 
rsAi, Waters 

Chalybes, an Asiatic people who dwelt 
in Pontus, on the n coast of Asia Minor 
They were famous as iron workers, hence 
the word ‘clialybeate ’ 

Cham, the pceudonx m of Anicdcc dc N06 
(iSro 79), French caricaturist He excelled 
in humorous drawings of contemporary Pans 
life, and from the age of twent\-four until 
almost the cloee of life he was connected 
with the Chanson and the Joun al des Filer- 
mages 

Chamicicon, a small southern constella- 
tion betw cen Ily drus and Argo, announced by 
Baxcr in 1603 

Chamicrops, a genus of palms, remark- 
able for its w ide range into northern climates 
throughout the world, and of which one xpe- 
aes, C hun ths, is the only palm truly indi- 
genous to Europe 

Chamalhart, a peak in the Himalayas on 
the northwest frontier of Bhutan, 140 m c 
of Mount E\ crest It rises to an altitude ot 
S 3 i 944 feet just above the main route from 
India to Gyangtse 

Chamba, or Chumba, native state, Pun- 
jab, India, ly ing to the s c of Kashmir, and 
n of Kangra distnct, area, 3,200 sq m , p 
141,867 

Chambal, or Chumbal, nver. Central 
India, a principal tnbutary of the Jumna, 
rises in the Vindhya Range, 2,019 feet above 
«ea level 

Chamber, a term often applied to a leg- 
islabvc or public body, as Chamber of Dep- 
uties, Chamber of Commerce See CnARiDERs 

Chamber of a firearm is the name given 
to that part of the bore which contains the 
powder, when its diameter is not the same as 
the caliber of the gun See Gu^s 

Chambered Nautilus Sec Nautilus 

Chamberlain, an officer appointed by a 
king or nobleman to perform domestic and 
ceremonial duties, or by a corporation or mu- 
niapality to receive rents and fees 

The Lord Chamberlain has been one of the 
t^mcipal British officers of state from at least 
the 13th century, and in 1406 Parliament de- 
clared that he should be a member of the 
council ex officio Though he has long ceased 
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to ha\e any share m the responsibilities of berlain chose the Colonial Office Almost his 
go\cmmcnt, he IS still an officer of high stand- first dutj was to disavow and denounce the 
mg m the royal household Jameson Raid (1896) He insisted upon the 

The Lord Great Cbambcriam is the sixth appointment of the South African Commit- 
great officer of state m Great Britain, to whom tee, of which he was made a member ag'imst 
belong the go\ ernment of the Palace of West- his own wish (1897) The awakening of a 
minster and the supervision of its offiaals strong imperial spirit among the colonies, 
Chamberlain, Right Hon (Arthur) which culminated in the despatch of thou- 
Nevillc (1869-1940), son of Joseph Cham- sands of volunteers from Canada, Australia, 
berlain and half-brother of Sir Austen and New Zealand to fight m South Africa, 
Chamberlain, became Lord Mayor of Birm- was also attributed to his policy and mspira- 
mgham and entered the House of Commons tion In 1903 Chamberlain startled friends 
as a Conservative in 1918 He rose rapidly to and foes alike by his scheme for preferential 
the Cabinet, serving first as Postmaster- treatment of colonial imports, and such pro- 
General, then Chancellor of the Exchequer tcctiie legislation as might aid native manu- 
(1923-24) He returned to the Treasury in factures and prevent ‘dumping’ of foreign 
1931, in the MacDonald National Govern-, manufactured goods The Birmingham Uni- 
ment, and, although boasting a surplus, re- aersity owed its foundation (1900) largely to 
fused to meet the payment on the war debt his clforts, and he became the first chancel- 
due to the United States In 1935, he pre- lor He died m London on Julv 3, 1914, and 
sented an economy budget which lowered in- W'as buried m Birmingham He wrote Mvni- 
comc tax rates lie became Prime Minister apal InstUtitions in America and England 
1937, succeeding Stanley Baldwin, and W’as an Chamberlain, Right Hon Sir [Joseph] 
important figure at the Munich Conference, Austen (1S63-1937), British statesman, the 
1938 He led Britain as she entered the war, son of Joseph Chamberlain, was bom in 
I 939 > retiring in 1940 Birmingham He was Civil Lord of the Ad- 

Chamberlain, Daniel Henry (183S- tnirallj (1895-1900), finanaal secretarv to 
1907), American lawyer and legislator, was the treasury (1900-2) Postmaster-General 
born in West Brookfield, Mass In 1866 he (1902-3), and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
became a cotton planter m South Carohna, (1903-6), under the Unionist administration 
was attorney -general of the State from 1868 In the first Coalition government, 1915, he 
to 1873, and governor from 1874 1876 entered the Asquith cabinet as Secretary of 

Chamberlain, George Earle (1854- State for India but resigned m 1917 In 1918 
1928), American legislator, was born near he became a member of the War Cabinet and 
Natchez, Miss He was elected governor of m 1919 again became Chancellor of the Ex- 
Oregon for the terms 1903-11, but resigned chequer On the resignaUon of Bonar Law m 
m 1909 upon his election as U S Senator for 19*1 he became leader of the House of Com- 
the term ending 1915 He was reelected for mons and Lord Privy Seal, but w'as super- 
the term, 1915-21, and was a member of the seded by Bonar Law m 1922 He was Foreign 
U S Shipping Board (1921-3) Secretary m the second Baldwin cabinet in 

Chamberlain, Right Hon Joseph (1836- 1924-9. a position he filled most acceptably 
1914), British statesman, was born in Cam- both at home and abroad lii 1925 he re- 
berwell, a suburb of London In 1880 Glad- “ived the Garter for distinguished services 
stone made him President of the Board of m connection with the Locarno Treaty, and 
Trade, and included him m the Cabinet He was also one of the signers of the Kellogg 
came to be regarded as the leader of the ex- Pact m 1928 

treme Radical Party When Gladstone formed Chamberlain, Joshua Lawrence (1828- 
his first Home Rule Administration, in Jan- 1914), American soldier and legislator, was 
uary, 1886, he became president of the Local born in Brewer, Me During the Civil War 
Government Board, but resigned on March he served on the Union side, and was award- 
because of his strong objections to Glad- cd a Congressional Medal of Honor for hero- 
stone’s Home Rule measures for Ireland To- ism at Gettysburg After the war he was gov- 
ward the end of 1887 Chamberlain went to ernor of Maine for four terms (1866-71), and 
Washington as one of the BriUsh plempotcn- from 1871 to 1883 was president of Bowdoin 
tiaries to discuss the question of Canadian College 

fisheries with the United States Government Chamberlain# Montague (i 844 ~^ 924 )» 
When, in 1895, the Marquis of Salisbury was Canadian-American ornithologist, was bom 
returned to power for the third time, Cham- m St John, N B He edited the revised edi- 
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tjon ol NuttaJl’s Birds of the Viitcd Stales 
(iSg6) After 'crvicc in the Camdnn irniN, 
he retired with the rank of cipliin He be- 
came a’^sistint sccretarv of Har\ ard XJni\ in 
1SS9 and later «ccretar\ of the Law rence Sa- 
entific Seb His works include Canadian 
Birds, iSjo, Tie Penobscot Indians, iSgg 
Man^ of Ilia works on bird life haac ap- 
peared m \anous penodicals 
Chamberlaini Sir Neville Bowlea 
(iSio-iga:), British general, a dashing lead- 
er of Indian irregular horse, was born in 
Brazil He entered the Indian arma, «cr\cd 
in the \fchan campaicn at Ghazni, Kanda- 
har, and Kabul (1S4:), being wounded six 
tunes Dunns the niutin> (1857) he was 
'e\crcl\ wounded at Delhi In 1900 be was 
made a field manhal 

Chamberlin, Thoraai Chrowder (1843- 
19’S), \inencan geologist He was geologist 
of the Pean Rehef Expedition in 1894 and 
research associate in Carnegie Institution 
Chamber of Deputiei, the lower of the 
two national Icgidatixc bodies in certain Eu- 
ropean and Labn American countries, as 
France, Iialj, Spam, Portugal, Roumania, 
Mcwm, and Venezuela It is the popular 
branch of the legLlature, and in general the 
one originating financial measures 
Cfaaiabm arc places where legal or judi- 
aaJ bu'iness is transacted in pnxatc, as dis- 
una from open court Judicial business is 
said to be done 'in chambers’ when a judge 
holds an informal silUng during a court xa- 
ration Likewise a trial with closed doors is 
smd to take place in camera, ‘in a chamber 

iL®? chambers are at- 

tached to the various courts, in which infor- 
mal and madental matteis arc transacted in 
clffk*"^““'* h »asfcr of court or chief 

cS’in^x pla>wnght, born and cdu 
Si m ® He settled perma. 

S “ ®"eland in 1882, becoming a jour- 
"aK and later a dramatist 

- ^***^®***> Robert (x8o2«7i) Scnffi«h 

Smb«s“‘* 

„ if, He entered 

busmess m Edinburgh, and » 

m Jsz?" Scott* of the Author of ‘Waverley 
if witcrcstcd them- 

m Scottish^ 1"“ congenial themes 
Phj A un^ ““'T' »>«>8ra- 

Wlf Srefarntr’ 


Chambers, Robert William (1863* 
1933), American author and painter, was 
bom in Brooklyn, N Y His first book, /« 
f/c Quarter, inspired b\ his student c\pcn- 
entes in Pans, was brought out in 1894, and 
was followed b\ a xolume of short stones, 
The King in Vella u, which met with imme- 
diate success Among his published works 
arc The Red Republic (1894) , The righting 
Chance (1906) , The 1 oiinger Set (1907) , 
Tree of Heaven (1907), The rtnng Line 
(190S) , Tie Hijackers (1923) , The If hislling 
Cat (1932) , plav, The 11 itch of Lllangoaait, 
wntten for Ada Rchan and produced at 
Dal\ ’s Theatre, New A’'ork 
Chambers, William (i8oo-S^), Scottish 
publisher, brother of Robert, was bora in 
Peebles He founded Chambers' Ldiiibiirgh 
Journal on Peb 4, iS,2 A pioneer of popular 
literature, Chambers’ Journal had continuous 
prospcrilx, Its circulation soon rising from 
^0,000 to 80000 Other works conceived in 
the same spirit were immcdiatcli successful, 
including Information for the People, the 
Lducatjonal Course Series He made numer- 
ous contributions to literature, including, 
Ttungs as The\ Are in America (1S54), an 
account of a visit to the United States He 
was made uji of Edinburgh Umvcrsitj m 
1872 A statue has been erected to his mem- 
orj in that at\ 

Chambers, Sir William (1726-96), Eng- 
lish architect, was born in Stockholm He 
was first treasurer of the Rojal Acidemx 
(1768), and in 1775 designed Somerset House, 
London He was the most successful archi- 
tect of the reign of George iii His Frcafisr 
on Civil Architecture was long a text book 
Chambcriburg, borough, Pennsjhama 
countj scat of Eranklin Co, go m sw ol 
Harrisburg In 1864 the Confederates burned 
part of the town, p 14,852 
Chambers of Commerce are assoaations 
of merchants, manufacturers, financiers, and 
others formed for the protection and promo- 
tion of commercial interests Thc> endeavor 
to further the interests of trade in their dis- 
tricts b} making representations, by petition 
or deputation, to the government, b> gith- 
enng information and collecting and publish- 
ing statistics, bv assisting, informall>, in the 
preparation of legislation dealing with mer- 
cantile questions, b> discussion intended to 
influence or to create public opinion , by man- 
aging an cmploj ment bureau for men out of 
work, and, of late, b> fostering commercial 
and technical education Some chambers, 
such as those of London and New York, have 
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taken a prominent part in the establishment 
of boards for the settlement of labor disputes, 
and also of chambers of arbitration, to dc- 
ade questions arising out of commercial 
transactions which would otherwise come bc- 
lore the courts of law About the year iSso 
a body was instituted at Marseilles, France, 
which may be regarded as the earliest cham- 
ber of commerce French chambers of com- 
merce have a quasi-official character which 
has been copied in most Continental coun- 
tnes The chambeis of commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, the United Kingdom, and the Brit- 
ish colonics are voluntary assoaations, and 
have no official status One of the first cham- 
bers of commerce in Great Britain, if not the | 
first, IS that of Glasgow, which was founded 
m 1783 The first to be established in the 
United States was the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, which was founded in 1768, in- 
corporated by George in in 1770, and rein- 
corporated by the State of New York in 1784 
There are chambers of commerce in the chief 
cities of the United States, and even in many 
of the smaller towns 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was organized in Washington, D C, 
on April 23, 1912, at a national conference 
called by the President of the United States 
Its purpose is to serve the nation as a local 
chamber serves its community, and to ‘na- 
tionalize the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the country by co-operative effort among 
commercial organizations ’ 

Chamberlin, a famous red Burgundy 
wine, obtained from a vineyard (62 acres) of 
that name m the French department of Cotc- 
d’Or, 7 m s of Dijon by rail 

Chambery, capitvl of the former duchy 
of Savoy, and of the present department of 
Savoie, France, ss m se of Lyons Notable 
edifices arc the Cathedral (isth century), -the 
Palace of Justice, and the old Castle of the 
dukes of Savoj , p 22,958 

Chambezi, the farthest head stream of 
the Congo River, rises in the highlands s of 
Tanganyika 

Chambly River See Richelieu 

Chambord, a celebrated chateau in the 
French department of Loir-ct-Chcr, about 10 
m e of Blois, in the midst of a walled park 
of 13,000 acres Commenced by Francis i in 
1526, it IS a remarkable structure, illustrating 
Renaissance prinaples grafted on the French 
mediasval type Chambord, the ‘Versailles of 
Tourainc,’ was a residence of the French kmgs 
down to Louis -xv, who gave it to Marshal 
Saxe, and here in 1670 Mohferc gave the first 


representation of his Bourgeois Gcnfilhomme 
Chambord, Henri Charles Dieudonne, 
Comte dc (1820-1883), posthumous son ol 
the Due dc Bern, and grandson of Charles x 
of France, was born m Pans On the day of 
his baptism the ‘Child of Miracle’ was pre- 
sented by the Legitimists with the Chateau o, 
Chambord , hence in 1844 he dropped the title 
of Due dc Bordeaux He had three times a 
chance of regaining the crown of his ances- 
tors but each time he threw away his oppor- 
tunities He died at his castle of Frohsdorf, 
m Lower Austna The Comte de Pans in- 
herited his claims See Bousbov Consult 
Comte de Falloux Mimotres d’nn Royohslc 
Chambre Ardcnte, (French, ‘fiery cham- 
ber') was tbe name applied to a French 
court, first established by Francis i m iSiSt 
for the suppression of the new Protestant 
‘heresy’ It was so called on account of the 
frequency with which it pronounced the sen- 
tence of death bv burning 
Chamdo, or Chiamdo, town, Tibet, 400 
m nc of Lhassa, on the Lan-tsang (Upper 
Mekong) It has several Lamaist monas- 
teries 

Chameleon, or Chammleon, a large genus 
of lizards, forming a distinct family Dis- 
tinguishing features are the soft, tubcrculatcd 
skin, with its power of changing color, the 
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coiled tail, adapted for curling round the 
branches of frees, the absence of an exter- 
nal car-drum or tympanic membrane, the 
long, worm-like insect-catching tongue, ca- 
pable of c\t’’cmely rapid protrusion 



Tongue of Chameleon extended 


Except as regards tongue and ejes, the 
chameleons arc very sluggish They are 
strictly arboreal lizards, moving very slow- 
ly, in perfect silence, and w aiting rather than 
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hunting for their insect prey Chamdeons arc 
espeaaU> at home m the Ethiopian region, 
but ma\ occur beyond its hinits The com- 
monest of the speaes is C vulgaris, abundant 
m Afnca, and also found in Southern Eu- 
rope (Andalusia) A species of heard {AnoUs) 
is popularly called a diamelcon in the United 
States 

Chamfer, in architecture, an angle nhich 
IS shghtl> pared oS A large chamfer, as in 
a nail at the nmdon opening, is called a 
Splay The chamfer is sometimes made slight- 
Iv concase, m which case it is called a hol- 
Vui chamfer 

Chamfort, Nicolas (1741-94), Trench i 


Urhoe, La Lisonjera, many other piano-forte 
pieces, and a hrge number of songs 

Chamisso, Adelbert von (1781-1838), 
German author, whose real name was Louis 
Ceakles AoEtAiDE D£ CiiAMisso, \vas bom in 
Boncourt, Champagne, his famil> being of 
Portuguese origin He is perhaps best known 
as the author of Peter Schlemthls wwtder- 
same Geschichie (1814), the stor) of a man 
who sold his shadow to the devil, which has 
been translated into almost all the languages 
of Europe Consult Lijes by Tulda and by 
Lentzner 

Chamois, {Ruptcapra or Anttlpoe, Ger- 
man Gcmsc), a goat-hke speaes of antelope, 
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wthor was bom near Clermont in Auvci 
■tus chief works were collections of ma 
and of anecdotes, including a bnlhant s 
01 fansian soaety portraits 
Chaminade, Cecile Louise Stephi 
(1861-1944), ®'r pianist and composer, 
bom in Pans, France She made her 
tour of the United Stales in igoS-g, wi 
program confined to her own comi 
Although an orchestra director of 
aderable abiht>, she is best known as a c 
noser Among her compositions are 


inhabitmg the Alps and other high mountams 
of Central and Southern Europe The cham- 
ois 15 about the size of a large goat, but the 
nwk IS longer in proportion, and the body 
aiortcr, the horns on both seces are seldom 
more than 6 or 7 inches long, black, nsmg 
nearly straight up from the forehead, and so 
bent back at the tip as to form a hook The 
usual summer resort of the chamois is in the 
higher regions of the mountains, not far from 
the snow hue, and it is often to be seen lymg 
on the snow In winter it descends to tbo 
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higher forests The chamois is of extraordi- 
nary agility, and it passes readily up or down 
precipices which almost no other quadruped 
could attempt The scent, sight, and hearmg 
of the chamois are extremely keen 



Chamomile See Camomile 

Chamonix, Chamounix, or Chamouni, 
a celebrated valley and village among the 
French *Alps, in the department of Haute- 
Savoie, 40 miles southeast of Geneva, at in 
elevation of about 3,400 ft above sea level 
On fhe north side he Mont Brevent and the 
chain of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the 
south, the giant group of Mont Blanc, from 
which enormous glaciers glide down, even m 
summer, almost to the bottom of the valley 
From this point Mont Blanc is usually ascend- 
ed, p 3.S00 ' 

Champagne, distnct and anaent province 
of France, surrounded by Luxemburg, Lor- 
raine, Burgundy, He dc France, and Orlean- 
ais, now forming the departments of Marne, 
Haute-Mame, Aube, and Ardennes, and parts 
of Yonne, Aisne, Seinc-ct-Marne, and Meuse 
Its chief towns were Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, 
Leon, and Rheims The province was about 
180 m long by 150 broad, its surface largely 
plain with ranges of hills, espeaally in the 
north and east Champagne was the scene 
of important action all through the course 
of World War I (see Europe, Worm War 
1) Here the Allies were dnven back just 
before the First Battle of the Marne (q v ) 
and here in September, I9i4) Langle’s 4th 
French Army took its stand against the Duke 
of Wurtemburg (See AIS^E, Battles of) An 
account of the subsequent actions in the re- 
gion follows The French resumed active war- 
fare in Northern Champagne during January 
and February, 191S Here the same armies 
faced each other as had been holding the 


I hnes of the First Battle of the Aisne The 
direct, French objective was to push back 
the enemy three miles, and so threaten his 
lateral communications' The general ad- 
vance began on Feb 16 It was of the fam- 
iliar t>pc — a violent bombardment of the 
German positions followed by an infantry 
charge First one and then another of the 
little woods and ridges were carried, but by 
March 24, not a point had been won which 
enabled the Frcndi *0 threaten senouslj the 
Bazancourt-Grand Pre railway However the 
German losses w'erc out of all proportion to 
those of the French The second Champagne 
offensive came at the end of the summer of 
191S The striking force of the French moie- 
ment was Langle de Caiy’s 4th Armv Pe- 
tain’s army was in reserve on this front Op- 
posed to the French were the armies of Von 
Heenngen and Von Eincm 
On Thursday, Sept 23, the mun bombard- 
ment began From La Bassec to Arras, and 
along the Champagne front, hell was loosed 
from thousands of pieces On Sept 23 
the infantry attacked and at the end of the 
day the Frencli had advanced an aienge 
of two and one-half miles on a 13-mile front 
The next day the left wing cleared all the 
sumnuts from Aubenve to Souain, the cen- 
tre cleared the woods east of Souain, and 
joined up with the right of the left w’lng on 
HiU 193 The so-called ‘Camp of Sadowa’ 
with great quantities of material was taken 
Dunng tlie latter part of September the Ger- 
mans received reinforcements from Russia, 
and they were soon ready to launch a coun- 
ter-stroke on the Champagne front On the 
night of Oct 18, the Germans began a bom- 
bardment upon the six miles of French front 
from La Pompcllc to the^village of Prosnes 
Just after dawn the German mfantry attacked 
in four successive lines and effected a lodging 
in some parts of the advanced trenches In 
the afternoon, however, the French rein- 
forcements pushed through the curtain of 
fire, counter-attacked and drove back the as- 
sailants, inflicting enormous lo'ses The next 
d \ another effort w as made but no man got 
further ,than the wiie entanglements in front 
of the trenches In two days’ battle tw 0 Gor- 
man divisions were destrojed The German 
attempt to break the French line at Tahurc 
by a frontal advance, combined with a flank- 
ing attack from the Mesnil failed in its mam 
purpose, but by driving the French from tlic 
top of the Butte, it gave a further lea^e of 
Ufe to the Bazancourt-Grand Pre railwaj, 
and cased the German position m the win- 
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err .(a^niUon ihil followed Accordini; to am on the isth the infanlrj crossed the 
NimIU* p'w of ff'c Second IlilUe of fht parapets Gouraud's counter-bombardment 
»\i nc («(c Ais I ■> Battue ot), Anthome's dislocated the German attack before jt began 
4th Irtmh Arms, cast of Khcim«, m the and the Trench losses w ere Infling On Sept 
Ch imp i„nc ojuntd the attack on the Moron- ss, 1918, the Germans between the North 
Mlhtrswrt'o/ on the Mcond da\ of the battle. Sea and the Mo'clie held a position that was 
\pnl 17 ii)t7 till objict bum; to distract difiicult, but not hopeless Their worst an- 
thi inims's countcr-attaeV on the \isnc, and xict> was on behalf of their left about Mez- 


to protect the ri-ht flanl of the Aisnc armic< 
\s till first phase of the action came to an 
end, Anlhoinc had \ on most of lus objtc- 
tises lift of the Thuwj-Nauros road The 
Inltir pirl of the Moronsillicrs nasstj was 
now m tlic h ind-< of the 1 rinch, but not 
inuuch to complete an> siralcg1c.1l purpose 
On Vpril to the attick wrs renewed bj the 
f rcncii Sundas , Ma> 30, w is the culmin- 
ation of the Morons illiirs bittlc, and the 
wJinlt summit ridi,t of the inasstj was secured 
‘^iiiCL the ojK-nint, of this section of the bat- 
ik on tpnJ 17, there had been taken, 6,130 
pruonirs, including 1:0 ofnccts, 53 guns, 
43 (rinch nmrtirs, and 103 machine guns 
(*<01 \lSM, IhiTiis 01) 

On June 9, 1917, General \nthoint was 
trmsftrrid to the lirsi Irmch Armj in 
llimlcfs ind Geniral Gouraud tool com- 
mand of the 4»h I rtnch \rm> in the Cham 
pirne Thi new nmni was not satisfied 
with his front, ispuiiUi between Mont Cor- 
wlLt and Atom fllond lie started an at- 
tic! }«ii before diwn on June 3t The op- 
irwinn \ IS conpictels succe sful— the Tlcns- 
biif, and lllond Ircncliis were won Von 
lliilov broii.ht up three frc«li di\i«ions with 
thi iiitinlinn of ri gaming the crest Inc Ilut 
Coirmd miiupati f hia plan^ On Juh 

V ,,'"^*1 deJug-d w I'l 

* iflls |iic position of the new di\ision« On 

Juh I the jfl ir dr I ranrr — Gouraud at- 
tic) cd at 7 ,0 in the evening on two fro-ts 
«•) viihin half n hour he had 'ccuad all 
t ihjictivM and taken some hundreds of 
-IS liillonin, the Third BattU of 
»1"^ \ii"i Is , H1TT11S 01), Luden- 

V as to sin) c out from 
\ oa noehn’s 7lh \rm\ 
md to press bcaond 
'he great htir'I r-i'ni 
Vt the same lime V on 
'n'>nd of J ntr son Hu- 

'd Von Timms Third 
‘ e"st of Rfinm. 5 c. 
' « Vrgonne tor il e pur- 
hreaih fro-l i>'to two 
> b- mmfd T 1 c attaek 
ei'a a-iil'ffj bom’iard- 
'*• ' ta 1918, ard at 4 


lerca and Lonptnon, which coaered tbe antal 
railna> of the south, and the centre from 
Douai to St Quentin, which likewise covered 
the roads and railwn> supplying the Siegfried 
zone In the battle which Foch was about 
to wage against the whole German front these 
points became the mam objcctiaes In the 
area about Champagne were located Von 
Mudra’s Tirst German Army north and south 
of Rhcims, and V'on Eincm’s Third Ger- 
man Army in the rest of the area, joining 
V'on dcr Alarwitz’s Tilth Army north of Ver- 
dun Opposed to V'on Cinem was Gouraud’s 
,th Trench Arms Pershing, with the First "0 
S Vrmy, and Gouraud's arms were to open 
battle in an attack west of the Meuse in the 
ihrcction of Mcziircs 


- .. uji uuui 

armies bigan the severest kind of a ‘prepara- 
tion’ between the Suippc and Verdun At $ 30 
\ '1 , on a front 01 forty miles, the infantry 
of the two armies crossed the parapets Tbe 
first rush took Gouraud’s si\ corps of attack 
through tic front positions which had been 
ccascicsilv strcngtlicncd ever since the Cham- 
pagne battle of September, 1913 His attack 
was a complete surprise, and by evening he 
had brol m the bad of a position which Von 
pnem liad thought impregnable By Oct 3 
I c had rg-ched the southern hank of the Arne 
-nd compelled a withdrawal of the German 
right The next day tlic cnemv began to re- 
Urc on the whole frort between Rhcims and 
the Vrgonne On Oct 8, the French were 
iwo miles north of the Amt and on the lolh 
with Pershing’s armv, were able to advance 
and seize the Grand Prt defile, through which 
ran a lateral railwav that had for some davs, 
been denied the enemy The next dav they 
took Challcianccs Gouraud Per-hing, Gml- 
lamat a-d Afancm wem advanang in hnked 
movement Tlic death blow had been struck 
to the remnant of Germanv s military power 
fc October Gouraud and Per- 

•img h’d dtartd the Argonne Forest (see 
Arro 1 ) '' 
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enemy’s resistance was broken on the whole 
front in the West The two winps of the 
German army were separated and were now 
not m retreat but in flight For Nov 14 Foch 
had planned a great sweep of the Arocncans 
northeastward between the Meuse and the 
Moselle But this was hot to be Already 
German surrender hung in the air On the 
morning of Nov 11, 1918, at eleven o’clock, 
the Armistice went into effect, and peace 
descended over the battle-field Sec Europe, 
WoRiD War I 

Champagne, a variety of effervescent 
nine originally produced in the province of 
Champagne, France, from grapes grown on 
the slopes of the River Marne and the moun- 
tains of Rheims While the term was form- 
, crlj limited to the wines produced in that dis- 
trict, at the present day it refers to the 
method rather than the locality of produc- 
tion, CTcellent champagne now being made in 
Germany and America 

Champagnes arc pale straw' or pink in 
color The first runnings from the prc<5s con- 
stitute the vin de cuo 6 e, and produce the fin- 
est sparkling wine, while the other pressings 
go to form inferior qualities both of wine and 
of brandy The alcoholic strength of cham- 
pagne is from 9 to 12 per cent Still or non- 
cffcrvcsccnt champagne is first racked off in 
the March after the vintage Creaming or 
slightly effervescent champagne {demimom- 
seux) has more alcohol, but less carbonic aad 
gas, than sparkling champagne 

The discovery of champagne, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, is attnbuted to 
Dom Pengnon, a Benedictine monk of the 
Abbey of Haut Villcrs, France, who quite by 
cbancc found that wine bottled under cer- 
tain conditions underwent a second process 
of fermentation, rendenng it effervescent For 
years the secret of champagne making was 
kept by the Abbey of Haut Villers, but it 
eventually became public, and many wine 
establishments sprang up throughout the 
province of Champagne Equally fine cham- 
pagne IS now produced m other sections of 
France, in Germany, and in the United 
States 

Champagne War, the term applied to 
the disturbances which arose in the Aube 
district of France during March and April, 
1911 In 1903 a law was passed in France 
delimiting 'the area which alone could legally 
grow grapes for the manufacture of cham- 
pagne, removed from Aube a lucrative busi- 
ness, hence the outbreaks, which were char- 
acterized ^by much sabotage 


Champaign, aty. Champaign co , Illinois 
The University of Illinois is partly in Cham> 
paign and partly in Urbina, p 23,302 

Champaignc, Philippe de (1602-74), 
portrait painter, was born in Brussels He 
cvccutcd manv works for palaces and church- 
es, and for Cardinal Richelieu, and was a 
distinguished portraitist Most of his pic- 
tures arc m the Louvre, including The Dead 
Christ and Portrait 0} Cardinal Richelieu 

Champ de Mars, a large parallelogram in 
Pans, hetween the Seine and Ecole Militaire, 
used principally for military purposes and 
drills It has been the scene of many events 
of histone interest On it stands the Eiffel 
Tower 

Champerty, or Champarty, is a legal 
term denoting assistance rendered to a liti- 
gant in a law'suit by a third party for a con- 
sideration which 15 other than fixed remun- 
eration for work done The most obiious 
instance is where the third party is to share 
in the proceeds of the action, or where the 
remuneration of an attorney is proportional 
to the amount recovered Champerty may 
then be classed as a special form of mainten- 
ance, and IS forbidden both b\ the common 
law' as contrary to pubhc policy , and bv manv 
anaent and modern statutes In some juris- 
dictions, however, an attorney is noiv per- 
mitted to make a charge varying to a cer- 
tain extent according to the proceeds of the 
action, and an agreement only to charge in 
tlie event of success is not champertous A 
party to an action is not entitled to plead 
that his opponent has been guiltv of cham 
perty, this being quite irrelevant to the ori- 
ginal ground of action or defence A cham- 
pertous agreement mav be validlv acquiesced 
in by one entitled to set it aside, but only 
if he IS fully aware of his legal richt so 
to do One champertous agreement, cannot, 
hoyvevcr, be confirmed by another also 
champertous 

Champfleury, called Jules Flcury-Hus« 
son (1821-89), French w’nter, ivas bom m 
Laon He achieved distinction as a real- 
istic ivriter of plavs and romances, and wrote 
yvorks on the history of caricature, of litera 
ture, and of art 

Champigny, town, department Seine, 
France, on the Marne, 6 m se, oi 
Pans Tivo battles xvere fought here m 
1870, during the Franco-German War, P 
10426 

Champion In the judiaal combats of the 
Middle Ages it was allowed to women, chil- 
dren, and aged persons, except in cases of 
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high treason or of parnadc, to appear m the 
lists b> a representative Such a defender 
uas called a champion (See Battle, Tkul 
B\) At a later period, m the age of diivaliy, 
the uord champion came to have a more 
dignified acceptation, and signified a knight 
nho entered the hsts on bdialf of an injured 
lady, of a iduld, or of any one incapable of 
self-defence (sec CmvAiav) In England the 
crown had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who challenged, at every coronation 
at Westminster, all who ^ould deny the king 
to be the lawful sovereign The ceremomes of 
the championship were last caerased at the 
coronation of George iv 

Chainpionnet, Jean Antoine Etienne 
(1762-1800), French general, was bom in 
Valence (Drome) In 1798 he was appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the French army 
in Ital>, and defended Rome against the Nea- 
politans, cleared the Papal States of the en- 
emy, and captured Naples (Jan 23, 1799) 
There he proclaimed the Parthenopean Rc- 
pubbe 

Champlain, Lake, hes in the basm be- 
tween the Green Mountams and the Adiron- ^ 
dads, partly m Vermont, partly in Newr 
York, crossing the Canadian boundary, and 
draining through the Richchcu River north- i 
w ard to the St Law rcncc It lies 96 ft above 
sea level, stretches north and south for lai I 


miles, with a maiamum breadth of 15 miles 
and covers an area of 500 square miles The 
pnitapal aties on its shores are Burling- 
ton, Vt , and on the New York side, Rouse’s 
Pomt, Plattsburg, and Whitehall, from which 
a canal extends to the Hudson River The 
lake was discovered by Samuel de Champlain 
m 1609, and French forts were later erected 
on Its shores, at Crown Pomt (1731) and 
Ticonderoga {1775) In October, 1776, Bene- 
met Arnold failed to check the advance of a 
formidable British floUUa on the lake In the 
War of xSia the Araencans defeated the 
British here m the Battle of Lake Champlain 
(September, 1814) or Plattsburg 
Champlain, Samuel de (1567-163 O. 
«rl> French explorer m Amcnca, and the 
Founder of New France,’ bom at Brouage 
(Smtonge), France On behalf of Aymar 
de Chaster, he, with Pontgrave, made a recon- 
nwtenng voyage to Canada m 1603, proceed- 
ng up the St Lawrence as far as the site 
M the present Montreal Retummg to Canada 

OaeW 

to V ’ *hweafter spent most of his hfe 

ever 'tl vanous trips, how- 

e'er, to and from France In 1609 he dis- 


covered Lake Champlain (named in his 
honor), and by taking part in an engage- 
ment with the Iroquois began the traditional 
warfare between the French (allied with the 
Hurons) and the redoubtable Five (later Six) 
Nations — a warfare of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the histor> of New France In 16x2 
Champlain had been invested with almost 
vice-rcgal power in New France, and until 
his death, with the exception of the penod 
of Engbsh possession (1629-32), he was the 
dominant figure in the colony Champltm 
kept full journals of his \o>agcs and explor- 
ations, and these arc of the utmost impor- 
tance to the student of the history of New 
France Consult, also, Pirkman, Pioneers of 
France tit the A’cio IForld 

Champlain Epoch, m geology, t penod 
of post-Glaaal time, which has left im- 
portant deposits around Lake Champlain and 
elsewhere Old lake basins now dned up, 
and raised beaches and deposits of httoral 
diaracter, arc the pnnapal traces left bj the 
Champlain Epoch 

Champlin, John Denison (1834-1915), 
American author, bom at Stonington, Conn , 
and graduated (1856) at Yale He was joint 
editor of the Ltbcr Scrtptonm (1893), and 
an assoaatc editor of the Standard Dtetton- 
ary (1892-4) 

Champney, Benjamin (1817-1907), 
Amcr painter, born at New Ipswich, N H , 
Mr Champney was a founder, and at one 
time president, of the Boston Art Club, and 
in 1900 he published bis Sixty Ycar^ ITcnt- 
ortes of Art and Artists 

Champney, James Wells (1843-1903), 
American painter, was bom in Boston, Mass 
In later years he became noted os a rapid 
and dever worker in pastel portraiture He 
was made an assoaate of the National Aca- 
demy in 1S82 

Champneys, Basil (1842-1935), Eng ar- 
chitect and author, bom at Lichfield Among 
the pubbe buildings of his designing are the 
Ehvimty and Literary Schools, Cambridge 
Champnejs has also built many churches 
and is cathedral architect at Manchester His 
books arc A Quiet Comer of England (187s) 
Henry Merrill (1879), and Coventry Pat- 
more (1901) 

Champollion, Jean Prangois (1790- 
1832), French Egyptologist, known as 'Cham- 
polhon Ic Jcune,’ bom at Figeac (Lot) He 
stu&ed Coptic in Pans, and was later made 
professor of history at Grenoble (i8i6) By 
comparaon of mss and monuments he m- 
ferred the essential idenUty of the three 5ys- 
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terns of Egyptian writing, and in the Roset- 
ta mscnption he discovered the twenty-five 
letters mentioned by Plutarch He was ap- 
pointed to a new chair of Egyptology m the 
College de France (1830) 

Champollion-Figeac, Jean Jacques 
(1778-1867), French antiquary, born at Fig- 
eac (Lot) He was hbrarian and Greek pro- 
fessor at Grenoble, and in i8s8 was made 
conservator of 2iss in the Royal Libraiy in 
Pans, later (1848) being appointed librarian 
to Napoleon m 

Chance See Probability 

Chancel, that portion of a church in which 
the altar stands, and which is devoted to the 
use of the clergy , so called because separated 
from the rest of the church by a screen or 
rail (Lat , cancellus, ‘screen’) In English 
usage the term is practically synonymous with 
choir 

Chancellor The primary meaning is one 
who IS stationed at tlic lattice-work (ca»- 
celliis) of a window or a doorway to in- 
troduce visitors and others The cancel- 
lamts under the hter emperors was a chief 
scribe or secretary, ultimately invested with 
judiaal powers Most of the chief countries 
of Europe have had high officers of state 
mth this title (i ) The Lord High Chan- j 
ccllor of Great Britain is the chief lay of- 
ficer of the crown, and takes precedence after 
the Archbishop of Canterbury He is a 
member of the Cabinet, and retires on a 
change of ministry (2 ) The Chancellor of a 
Cathedral, is one of the higher clergy attach- 
ed to some of the elder cathedrals in Eng- 
land, who has the custody of the seal of the 
dean and chapter, and exerases oversight in 
educational matters The judge of the consis- 
tory court of a diocese is called the Chancellor 
of the Diocese Usually he is a member of 
the bar, but sometimes the office is held by a 
clergyman The appointment to the office 
lies with the bishop See also Exchequer, 
Lancaster, Duchy of, UNivERSiry 

Chancellor, Ricbard (n 1556) > Fnghsh 
navigator, was appointed pilot-general m 
IS33 to Sir Hugh Willoughby’s evpcdition in 
search of a northeast passage to India The 
result was the estabhshment of the Muscovy 
Trading Company A second voyage to the 
White Sea m iSSS ended in Chancellor’s ship- 
wreck and death off Pitsligo, on the coast of 
Aberdeen See Hakluyt’s NavtgaUons, vol 
1 (1589) 

Chancellorsville, Battle of, a battle of 
the American Civil War, fought on May 2-4, 
1863, at Chancellorsville, Va (about 55 m 


N by w of Richmond), between the Fed- 
eral Army of the Potomac, numbering about 
130,000, under Gen Hooker, and the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia, num- 
bering about 60,000 under Gen Lee, Hooker 
being outgeneralled and badly defeated 
Hooker, though greatly superior in num- 
bers, failed, through bad. generalship, to 
bring all his troops into action, and, accord- 
ing to General Dodge, Lee, outnumbered him 
wherever he encountered him The total 
Federal loss in the Chancellorsville campaign 
was about 17,200, that of the Confederates 
about 12,400 Consult Johnson and Bud’s 
Battles and Leaders of the Ctvtl TI 2r 

Chancre (Fr), the sore which anses at 
the point of inoculation with syphihtic virus 
See Syphilis 

Chanda, town, India, in Central Prov- 
inces, 8s miles south of Nagpur It has in- 
teresting archmological remains and a col- 
lection of ancient statuary known as Ray- 
appa’s idols, p 22,981 

Chandarnagar, or Chandernagore (cor- 
rectly Chandannagar, ‘city of sandalwood,’ 
or perhaps ‘moon atv’), aty, French Indo- 
China, on the right bank of the Hugh, 20 
miles north of Calcutta It was settled by 
the French in 1613, was taken by the 
British in 1757 and 1794, and finally restor- 
ed to France in 1816, p 26,941 
j Chandeleur Islands, a group of about 
IS small islands in the Gulf of Mexico, sep- 
arated from the east coast of Louisiana by 
Chandeleur Sound There is a lighthouse on 
tlie most northerly island 

Chandler, Charles Frederick (1836- 
192 S), American chemist, was bom in Lan- 
caster, Mass He hdped to establish the 
Columbia School of Mines, in which he was 
professor of analytical and applied chem- 
istry until 1877, and subsequently professor 
of chemistry m both the scientific and arts 
departments He served as chemist and presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Board of Health of 
New York City (1865-84), and during his 
mcumbency effected many reforms in the 
sanitary arrangements of the aty’s food sup- 
plies in tenement-house management 

Chandler, Seth Carlo (1846-1913), Am- 
erican astronomer, was born in Boston, Mass 
He gave his prinapal attention to the obser 
vation of variable stars, of which he pre 
pared the standard catalog He edited tht 
Astronomical Journal from 1896 until bis 
death 

Chandler, William Eaton (i83S-i9i7)> 
American pubhc official, was bom in Con- 
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cord, N H He was Sccretir} of tlic Ni\\, 
under president Arthur (iSS’-s), md dur- 
ing bis regime the buildmg of the modem 
nav\ was commenced He nas U S Senator 
from New Hampshire from 1SS7 to 1901, and 
in the latter Acar became president of the 
Spanish Treat> Claims Commission 
Chandler, Zachariah (1S13-79), Amer- 
ican statesman, was born in Bedford, N H 
He was elected maaor of Detroit in 1851 as 
a Whig, and took an acti\c share in the or- 
ganization of the Repubhean parti , hi 
which, in iSs7, he was elected to the U S 
Senate, sening in that bod> until his appoint- 
ment (1875) b> President Grant as Secre- 
tary of the Interior 

Chaados, an English family of Norman 
descent, extinct in direct male line in 1438, 
but in ISS 4 Sir John Brj dgca, a descendant in 
the female hne, was created Baron Chandos 
Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus (of Mc- 
gasthenes), first emperor of India of the 
Maurya dynasty, reigning from 316 to 393 
BC After the death of Alexander the Great 
( 3*3 nc ) he made an alliance with his most 
powerful w c s t c r n neighbor, Sclcucus 
Nicator, king of SiTia His empire ex- 
tended from the Hindu-Kush to the Bay of 
Bengal I 

Chang, proiincc, Tibet, lying immediate- 
ly west of U or Us, the proiincc in whidij 
Lhassa is situated It is traaerMid b\ the 
Sanpo or Brahmaputra, and its largest town 
in Shigatsc I 

Changamicr, Nicholas Anne Thcodulc 
(1793-1877), French general, was bom in 
Aulun He entered the army, sened in the 
Spanish war (1833), ,and in 1848-9 was gov- 
cmor-gcncral in Algeria In the Franco-Ger- 
man war he was with Bazainc at Metz, and 
at the fall of the town was sent a prisoner to 
Germany , but returned to France in 1871 
Chang-chia-ku See Kalgan 
Changeling, in fairy lore an elf infant 
substituted for a human infant shortly after 
birth, and soon developing a rcpulsiac ap- 
pearance and peevish temper 

P®* »han, Lao Ling, or Shan- 
alitt Mountains, mountain range, Manclm- 
na, China, betweer Kuan and Korea, altitude 
8/soo feet 


Chang sha-fu, aty, China, capital of th 
Provmce of Hunan, on the River 
Chang sha-fu is the scat of Yolo University 
wore than 700 vears old, and of ‘Yale in 
China, an American institution for Chines 
students, p about 607,000 Repeated effort 
the Japanese to take the aty failed 


Chang teh-fu, atv, China, in Hu-nan 
proMnee, on the Yuan River, whidi forms 
the highway from the neighbonng proaincc 
of Kw ci-chou to Hu-nan It is an impor- 
tant trade centre, p 663,655 

Chang-Tso-lin, (1S76-193S), Chinese 
general, was bom m Haichcn llsicn, Fcngticn 
In 1911 he was appointed commander of the 
Fen^cn Defence Force in China and after 
the cstabh^imcnt of the Republic became 
commander of the 37th diiicion of the Na- 
tional Arma In 1918, he was made Inspec- 
tor-General of the Three Eastern Provinces 
In 1930 he was made Marshal and in iq3I 
High Commissioner for Mongolia, but being 
defeated b\ Feng \uh'!ianj, in -n attempt to 
climinalc General Wu-Pei-fu, he w as depnv ed 
of all his posts For a time he was the ruler 
of Manchuria as an independent proaince 

Chang Yin Tong, Chinese statesman, was 
born in Canton, the ^on of a noted general 
He became \ice-prcvidcnt of the Chinese 
foragn office, and in 1909 Chinese minister to 
Washington 

Chanter, Atnelie Rives See Rives, 
Amelie 


Chanter, Lewis Stuy vesnnt (i869-]0}r), 
\mcncan law v cr, w as bom in New port, R 1 , 
a great-grandson of William B Actor He 
was heulenant-goxcmor of New York in 
1906-0S, and unsuccessful candid itc for 
goaemor (1908) 


^nunicr, william Astor (1867-1934), 
Amcncan public official, a descendant of Uic 
first John Jacob Astor, was bom in New- 
port, R I He was graduated (1888) from 
Harvard and was a New York Member of 
Congress (1897-1901) He lias made iwo ax 
pcditions to Africa IIis published works in- 
clude Through Jungh and Desert, Travels 
m Eastern Afnea (1896) 

Channel Islands, The, a group of small 
rocly idands of the northwestern coast of 
France, about 75 miles south of England 
The group consists of Jersey and Guernsey, 
two or three smaller islands— Alderney , Sark, 
and Herm— and various tinv islets of rock 
or sea crags, as the Casquets, Jethou, Bre- 
chou, Dironillcs, Paternosters, Burhou, Min- 
quicrs, and Chausscys, total area about 75 
square miles The climate is mild, the an- 
nual mean temperature being 517' t , and 
tncre IS much sunshine Cittlc nising is in 
important industry, the islands being fa- 
mous lor their individual breeds Eishcncs 
also are important, and fruit and flowers 
form a valuable export to England The 
people are of Norman descent, industrious and 


Channing 

fairly prosperous The language of every- 
day intercourse is the Norman-French patois, 
of the popular assemblies, law courts, and 
churches, modem French Enghsh, how- 
ever, is taught in the schools The islands 
enjoy practically home rule Jersey is ad- 
ministered by a heutenant-governor appoint- 
ed b> the Crown, and Guernsey, Alderney 
and Sark are under one lieutenant-governor 
The entire group was granted to the dukes 
of Normandy in the first half of the loth 
century, during which period the peculiar 
msular (Norman) customs of the islands be- 
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1924) , History of the United States (in sir 
vols, 1905-2S ) 

Channing, William Ellery (1780-1842), 
American author and clergyman, was born 
m Newport, R I , and was graduated (1798' 
from Harvard, where he took high honors 
He studied for the Congregational mmistiy in 
Newport and Cambndge, and became min- 
ister of the Federal Street Congregational 
church, Boston (I803), where he remained 
until his death Channing was an eloquent, 
powerful preacher His religious views gra- 
dually developed into something akin to 
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came established Ever since the conquest 
of England the islands have loyally adhered 
to the English crown Consult Wimbush and 
Carey's The Channel Islands, Foord's The 
Channel Islands (1924) 

Channing, Edward (1856-1931). Amer- 
ican historian and tcadier, was bom m 
Dorchester, Mass He was graduated (1878) 
from Harvard where he became instructor m 
1883, assistant professor (1887) , and professor 
of history (1897-1913) His published works 
mclude Town and County Government in 
the English Colonies of North America 
(1884) , The United States, 1756-1865 
(1896), in the Cambndge, England, Histon- 
cal Senes, which has been translated into 
Russian, German, Japanese, etc , A Student’s 
History of the United States (fifth rev cd , 


those of modem Unitananism He w'as a 
powerful advocate of all soaal and humani- 
tarian causes Espcaally was he tlic fnend 
of the poor and the slave, denounang war 
and davery in scathing terms His most 
important works are Remarks on National 
Literature (1823), Negro Slavery (1835). 
Self-Culture and the Eleoation of the Masses 
(1838), and Remarks on the Life and Chw- 
acter of Napoleon Bonaparte (1840) His 
works were collected and published m 1841 
Consult Life of W E Channing, by his 
nephew, W H Channmg 

Channing, William Henry (1810-84). 
Amcncan clergyman, nephew of W E. 
Channmg, was bom in Boston, Mass He w as 
pastor of Unitanan churches in Cincinnati anrt 
various eastern atics (1835-S7). cstahhsbmB 
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a reputation as a spmtual and eloquent pul 
pit orator, and as a forable platform orator 
on public occasions Dunng this penod he 
editPd the Memoir of William Ellery Chan- 
mng (1848) For tno years he was chaplam 
of the U S Senate 

Chansons de Gestes, long narrative 
poems w'ntten by the old troiivres of North- 
ern France, and dealing with subjects of 
French history The word gestes comes from 
the Latin res gestai, ‘pubhc acts,’ and is ap- 
phed mdifferently to the deeds of a hero and 
to the poetical account of these deeds The 
hull of these divide themselves into three 
great cjdes— that of Charlemagne, of Boon 
de Mayence, and of Gann de Montglane — ^to- 
gether with some smaller cydes like that of 
Gann de Lorrame The oldest of the chan- 
sons IS that of Roland, about logo The 
popularity of the chansons was not hmitcd 
to France, they spread into Provence, Italy, 
Spam, and even to Icdand 
Chant, the name given to the simplest and 
most anaent forpi of choial singing, for 
psalms, cantides, and htames, still used in 
the Roman Cathohe and Protestant Epis- 
copal communions and sometimes in other 
churches A chant is called ‘smgle’ when 
one \erse is adapted to the tune, ’double’ 
when two rerses are reqmred The number 
of words given to the notes of the chant is 
termed ’pointing’, for this there are no set 
rules Sec Imoning, Plaht Song 
Chantarclle, an edible mushroom (Ca»- 
tharelbis ctbanus) usually found in hem' 
lock woods See Mushrooms 
Chanter Sec Bagpipe 
Chantilly, town, France, in the depart- 
ment of Oise, 36 m north of Pans Its chat 
cau, built in 1527-31, restored m 1880, com 
tarns a valuable collection of works of art 
Races are hdd three times dunng the year , 
Dunng the Great War Chantilly was oc-i 
copied for a few days by the Germans 
(Sept 1914) and from October 1914 to De- 
cember 1916 was French General Headquart- 
er • P S,S 39 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt (1781- 
1843), English sculptor was born m Nor- 
ton, Derbyshire His fmest work is m por- 
trait busts and in his representations of 
children, the most graceful among the lat- 
ter hemg his well known Sleeping Children 
(Lichfield Cathedral) and the statue of Lady 
Letasa Russel caressing a Dove Among his 
^ef statues are TFai/iington (State House, 
Boston, Mass), The Duke of Wellington (in 
inmt of the London Exchange) Consult 


Jones' Sir Pranas Chantrey, Radchffes 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture 
Chantry (Fr chanter, 'to sing’), the name 
given to a chapd or altar endowed for the 
purpose of having mass sung, generally for 
the repose of the soul of the founder, the 
term also apphes to a bequest for endow- 
ing such chapel or altar 

Chanzy, Antoine Eugene Alfred (1823- 
83), French general, was bom in Nouart, 
Ardennes He was govemor-gener-d of Al- 
geria (1873-79), ambassador to Russia (1879- 
81,) and was candidate for the presidency 
of the republic (1879 ) 

Chaones, a people who dwelt in Epirus, to 
the north of Greece, hence Epirus is some- 
times called Chaoma 

Chaos, a term apphed by the Grcd,s to 
the void and uifinite space (the word means 
’the yaivnmg’) which existed before the 
creation of the universe Chaos was said 
to be ihe mother of Erebus (Darkness) and 
Nox (Night) 

Chapala, Lake, the largest lake in Mexico, 
IS situated on the boundary hne between 
Jalisco and Micboacan It is 70 miles long 
by 20 miles wnde, with an area of 370 square 
miles It hes more than 5,000 feet above sea 
levd and its waters teem with fish 
Chaphooks, a term, apparently first used 
m the reign of George nr, denoting those 
small pamphlets or broadsides which at 
one time constituted the literature of the 
poor, not only ir the Bntish Isles, but 
throughout Europe Their beginning in Eng- 
land is placed about the dawn of the 17th 
century They were generally pnnted on in- 
fenor paper with poor type, and the price 
was small The chief favorites were those 
of a humorous cast, among which the fore 
most IS The Merry Exploits of George Buch- 
anan After 1800, diapbooks dechned in 
popularity 

Chapel, a building used for divine wor- 
ship It may be entirely detached, in order to 
supply the needs of those in different parts 
of a parish, or it may form a separate 
apartment in a church, school, palace or pri- 
vate house In the Middle Ages nearly all 
castles and many homes of the gentry had 
their own chap^ and at the present time 
most colleges and umversities, as well as 
many hospitals and private schools are 
equipped with chapds In England the 
houses of worship used by the dissenteis were 
known as chapels m distinction to the build 
mgs of the Established Church Saint- 
Chapelle in Pans u one of the most beauti 
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ful chapels in CMstcnce The ‘Lady Chapel,’ 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is usually di- 
rcctl> back of the high altar in Roman Cath- 
olic churches 

Chapelain, Jean (iS9S'i6V4), French lit- 
erary critic, a\as born in Pans He was long 
looked upon as 'k prince des poctes franfats,’ 
but his reputation gradually declined None 
the less, under Richelieu’s patronage, he 
pla>ed a great part in the founding of the 
Academy 

Chapollc, Placide Louis (1842-1903), 
American Roman Cathohe prelate, uas bom 
in the diocese of Mende, France, and went 
to the United States in 1839 He became 
archbishop of New Orleans and in 1898 he 
uas appointed apostolic delegate to Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and commissioned to attend 
the peace negotiations in Pans These duties 
he performed with great discretion, and in 
1899 he was appointed apostolic delegate to 
the Philippines 

Chapel Royal, a chapel connected with a 
court The Chapel Royal of England is known 
to have ensted in the reign of Edward iv It 
comprises a dean, sub-dean, rojal chaplains, 
priests, a lay choir, several clerks, and an 
organist Its purpose in early davs was at- 
tendance on the sovereign wherever he might 
be, formerly it held worship m the chapel at 
Whitehall, but now only at St James’ Palace, 
London 

Chapin, Edwin Hubbell (1814-80), Am- 
erican clergyman, was born in Union Village, 
Washington co, N Y In 1837 he was or- 
dained as a Univcrsalist minister, and was 
pastor of churches at Richmond, Va , and 
Boston, Mass , until his acceptance, in 1848, 
of the pastorate of the Fourth Umversahst 
Church of New York City He became edi- 
tor of the Christian Leader in 1872 

Chaplains, military clergymen, having the 
rank of noncombatant officers, and made a 
part of almost all modern military and naval 
establishments, in many of which attendance 
on the religious semces conducted by them 
IS obbgatory on all officers and men The 
National Defence Act, as amended by Act 
of Congress, approved June 4, 1920, pro- 
vides for the original appointment of chap- 
lains in the Regular Army as follows Ap- 
pointments as chaplains shall be made from 
among persons duly accredited by some re- 
ligious denomination or organization, and 
of good standing therein, between the ages 
of twenty-three and forty-five years Chap- 
lains shall hereafter have rank, pay, and 
allowances according to length of active com- 


missioned service in the Army, or, since 
April 6, 1917, in the National Guard while 
in active service under a call by the Presi- 
dent, as follows Less than five years, first 
lieutenant, five to fourteen years, captain, 
fourteen to twenty years, major, over twenty 
years, lieutenant colonel 
There were chaplains on some vessels of 
the U S Navy during the Revolution, but 
cvactly when the first chaplains were ap- 
pointed IS difficult to determine, though it is 
likely that this occurred in 1777 Their du-^ 
ties are practically identical with those of* 
chaplains in the army 
Chaplcau, Sir Joseph Adolphe (1S40- 
98), Canadian public man, was born in 
Sainte Thcrese dc Blainville, Quebec He was 
Conservative premier of Quebec from 1879 
to 1882, resigning to accept the position of 
secretary of state in the Dominion Govern- 
ment In 1892 he was made minister of cus- 
toms and the neat year lieutenant governor 
of Quebec, holding the position until 1897 
Chaplin, Charles (1823-91), French 
painter, was born in Andclys, France, of Eng- 
lish parents lie studied at the Ecole des 
Beaua-Arts and found his true \ ocation as a 
portrait painter of women, in the genre of 
Watteau and Bouchers Among his works 
arc Les bulks de Savon (1864), and Souoentrs 
(18S2), his most popular canvas 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer (1S89- ), 

English motion picture actor, was born in 
London, where he spent his youth His par- 
ents w ere theatrical people In 1910 he went 
to the United States as a leading comedian 
In 1913 he made his first moving picture in 
Hollywood, Cal in which he at once at- 
tained extraordinary success He formed his 
own producing company in 1918 and since 
that time has continued to be regarded as 
one of the leading artists in the field of 
screen comedy Among his best pictures are A 
Dog’s Life, Shoulder Arms, The Gold Rush, 
The Circus, Citv Lights, and The Dictator 
In 1936, Mr Chaplin produced and acted in 
the great cinema hit. Modern Tunes, and in 
1940 in The Dtclal 01, acting the part of Hitler 
Monsieur Verdoux, 1947, a comedy 01 
murder In 1943 he married Oona O’Neill, 
the daughter of Eugene O’Neill 
Chapman, a petty trader, usually itiner- 
ant The 18th centurv travelling chapman 
sold chapbooks, needles, laces, linen, and oth- 
er household requisites, and bought old brass, 
and old clothes . 

Chapman, Frank Michler (1864-194^. 
American ornithologist, was born in Engle- 
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wood, N J He visited Flonda for purposes of 
observation and collection, and in i8S7-i9®8 
lias assistant curator, and since igo8, curator 
of the Department of Omithologj in the Am- 
erican Museum of Natural History in Neu 
York, for which institution he has done much 
' rn llerting m Canada, Mexico, the West Indies 
and South America Dr Chapman was asso- 
aate editor of The Auk, and established Btrd 
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Lore, a bi-monthly magazme, in 1899, and 
has received man> saentific honors He is the 
onginator of the Habitat Group so widely 
used m museum exhibits His popular pubh- 
cations (accurate and readable treatments) 
indude Handbook of Btrds of Eastern North 
dtnenco (1895), Bird Life (1897), What 
Bird Is That? (1920) , and he has also pub- 
hdied various scientific and technical volumes 
Chapman, George (1559-1634), English 
dramatic poet of the second period of the 
Ehzabethan era, was bom near&tdiin, Hert- 
forddiire His plajs indude Bussy d'Ambois, 
the one play that survived the Restoration, 
and the Admiral of France, both French 
tragedies But it is as a translator that Chap- 
man IS preeminent His work indudes transla- 
tions of the Ihad, the Hymns, and the Odys- 
«J, which were celebrated by Keats’s noble 
sonnet ‘On First Looking Into Chapman’s 
Homer’ 

Chapman, John (1810-54), English po- 
litical wnter, was bom in Loa^boraugh,Lei- 
cesterdiire He became editor of the Mechan- 


ics’ Magasine, and invented improvements on 
the ‘four-wheeler’ which led to the ‘hansom 
cab’ (patented 1836) He wrote The Colton 
and Commerce of India (1851) 

Chapman, J Wilbur (iSsp-ipiS), Amer- 
ican dergyman and evangelist, was born in 
Richmond, Ind He was executive secretary 
of the Presbvtenan General Assembij’s com- 
mittee on evangelistic work, in whidi posi- 
tion he was very successful He is the author 
of several books on evangdistic subjects 
Chapman, Maria (1806-85), American 
reformer, was bom (Weston) in Weymouth, 
M~a« She devoted herself to the abohtiomst 
cause, and for many jears was treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Soaely She 
published an anti-sKveiy annual, The lib- 
erty Bell, and edited the Autobiography 
(1877) of her friend Harriet Martineau 
Chapone, Hester, nee Mulso (1727- 
tSoi), English essajist, was bom in IVy- 
well, Northamptonshire Her Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind (177a) had great 
vogue m female educational ardes and went 
through manv editions 
Chapped Hands, a form of eczema due 
to exposure to extreme cold 
Chapra, town, Bengal, India, in Saran dis- 
trict, 32 m n w of Patna, p 45,000 
Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de 
Chanteloup (1756-1832), French chemist 
and statesman, was bom in Nogaret, Lozere 
He was a member of the Institute (1798) , 
and Minister of the Intenor (1800-4), when 
be founded the French Chamber of Com- 
merce, created the first industnal school, and 
began the canalization of the rivers of France 
Chapter, a regular assembly of monks or 
canons, in modem usage the body of ecdesi- 
astics connected w'lth a cathedral or collegiate 
church, and presided over bj the dean The 
members are obliged Jo spend a certain fixed 
time in residence, durmg which they con- 
duct the daily cathedral services, and act as 
an advising counalto the bishop See Canon, 
Dzan 

Chapter-house, one of the monastic build 
mgs appended to a cathedral, abb^, or col- 
legiate church It IS usually a lofty, vaulted 
apartment situated contiguous to the cathe 
dial Its ordinary form is either polygonal or 
octagonal In the case of the Benedictine 
churches it is square In many instances the 
interior is richly carved and decorated, and 
a central shaft supports the ceding 
Chapu, Henri (1833-91), French sculptor, 
was bom in Mee (Seine-et-Mame) The most 
typical examples of his work are the patheti- 





pied by the Aztecs (probably about 1245 or 
about three-quarters of a century before the 
founding of the City of Mexico) and subse- 
quently, according to tradition, was used as 
a summer residence of the chiefs It was cer- 
tainly used to some extent as a bunal place, 
and the effigies of a number of the Aztec 


since before the Mexican War, been occupied 
by a mihtary school, now the National Mih- 
tary College, the West Point of Mexico Dur- 
ing the Mexican War, the hill, regarded as the 
key to the City of Mexico, was stormed and 
captured. Sept 13, 1847 
Chara, battle green submerged plants 
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with branched shoots about a foot long, bear- ' 
uig at intervals whorls of apparent leaves, 
nhich are sometimes found rooted in the 
mud of stagnant ponds or nearly stagnant 
streams The> belong to the family of plants 
known as Characex 

Charade, a kmd of riddle the answer to 
U hich IS one w ord A popular form of amuse- 
ment is to act out charades A short dramatic 
sketch m three or more acts is organized, hav- 
ing a certain dramatic umty running through 
It Each of the earlier scenes represents one 
sellable or more of the whole word, which is 
Itself prominently presented in the final scene 

Charbon See Anthrax 

Charcoal, a form of amorphous carbon 
obtamed by thoroughlj heating wood If re- 
iiuired for fuel, it is best prepared by the par- 
tial combustion of wood in heaps, but for 
an ingredient of gunpowder, the wood is 
charred in evtemall} -heated cjlinders Char- 
coal IS a porous solid, resembling the wood it 
' was obtained from, and is usually black The 


Par, was shipwrecked off the coast of Iceland, 
and he perished wuth nearly every one on 
board 

Charcot, Jean Martin (1835-93), Frendi 
physiaan, was bom in Pans Ks name has 
been given to several sjmptoms in nervous 
maladies ' 

Chard, Swiss Chard, or Sea Kale, a 
vanety of leaf-beet groivn espeaally for its 
stalks and leaves, whidi are prepared as 
greens It is also used as a salad 
Chardin, Sir John (1643-1713), Frend) 

I traveller He made tw 0 expeditions as a gem- 
dealer to Persia (1666 and 1670-7) 
Charente, nver, France, rising in the de- 
partment of Haute Vienne It flows m a gen- 
erally wrestward direction for about 325 m 
through the departments of Charente and 
Charcnte-Inferieure, entenng the Atlantic be- 
i tween the islands Re and Oleron It is navi- 
gable from Angouleme to the sea 
Charente, department, France, in the basin 
of the Charente, area 2,303 sq m It consists 



Seclion of Charcoal Kiln, shoaitng the arrangement of Wood 


mam uses of charcoal are as a fuel, in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, as a deodorant, 
for crayons, and, on account of its poor con- 
ducbvity, for surrounding cold-storage cham- 
bers Bone or ammal charcoal is obtained by 
charrmg bones See CARBO^ 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste Etienne (1867- 
1936), French explorer, was bora m Pans In 
1908-10 he conducted scientific expeditions 
|o the Antarctic regions, of which he pub- 
lished accounts 

i During the Great War, Dr Charcot (he 
uas a doctor of mediane and had practiced 
that profession for more than ten years be- 
fore embarking on his career as an explorer) 

Britain’s 

“hC After the war he continued to 

«ale ainj 

made manj valuable scientific discovcnes 
he started back from 
v-recnland, but his famous ship, the Pourquot 


mainl> of gently undulating plateaus In the 
extreme s the beautiful Droime ionns the 
boundary for 20 m Angouleme is the rnp, - 
tal, p 316,279 

charente - Inferieure, dep , France, 
bounded on the w for 44 m by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the s w for some 30 m by the 
nght bank of the Gironde estuary The de- 
partment, which includes the islands of Re 
and Oleron, is irregular in shape, and has at 
area of 2,791 sq m , p 418,310 
Charenton-le-Pont, town, France, a sub 
urb of Pans, on the Seme at its junction 
witt the Marne, 3 m se of Notre Damt 
ratbedral The nver is here crossed by a fort, 
ified bridge, p 20,872 

Chares, Athenian general, whose chief ex- 
ploits were the rehef of the Philasians m 367 
B c , and the capture of Sestos in 333 
Chares (c 300 n c ) , of Lindus in Rhodes, 
a famous Rhodian sculptor, the favorite pu- 
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pil of Lysippus His most famous ‘ivork was 
the Colossus of Rhodes 
Charette de la Contrici Francois Ath- 
anase (1763-96), French Royahst, chief of 
the Vendean revolt against the French 
Revolution After the defeat at Qmberon 
(June 27, 179s), he i\as vigorously pursued 
by Hoche, who, after repeatedly defeating 
him, at length captured and executed him 
(Mar 26, 1796) 

Charge d’Affaires, a subordinate diplo- 
matic agent accredited to an embassy m a 
foreign land, and cither in charge during the 
temporary absence of an ambassador, or rep- 
resenting his country at one of the less im- 
portant courts See Diplomatic Slrvice 
Charing Cross, district of London, Eng- 
land, which derives its name from the cross 
of stone vhich was there erected 1291-4, to 
Eleanor, queen of Edward i 
Charitable Trusts or Chanties, institu- 
tions or funds dedicated by private individ- 
uals to the relief and benefit of the poor 
Chanties, (Lat Gratia:) , in Greek my th- 
ologv, the Graces or goddesses who personi- 
fied graces and beauty They were three m 
number, the daughters of Zeus, md were 
named Euphrosync (Joyfulncss), Aglaia 
(Bniliancc), and Thaha (Luxury) 

Chariton, aty, Iowa, county scat of Lucas 
CO Its manufactures include tanks, p 5 > 7 S 4 
Chanty, in its restricted sense the rehef 
of the poor and suffering There is general 
agreement regarding certain pnnciples of re- 
lieving poverty It should aim at prevention, 
and at the rcmovmg of causes rather than at 
the lemcdying of effects It should be given 
only after inquiry Poverty may be deserved 
or undeserved, and relief must be governed 
accordingly Consult C R Henderson’s Jlfod- 
ern Methods of Chanty 
Chanty Organization Societies, volun- 
tary associations composed of persons en- 
gaged in the administration of the chanties 
of a city The purpose of a charity orgamza- 
tion society is, first, to coordinate the chant- 
able activities of a city so as to avoid dupli- 
cation of work, and to prevent pretended un- 
fortunates from imposing upon the several 
charitable institutions, and secondly, through 
comparison of methods and results, to secure 
a more scientific administration of rehef 
Consult Warner’s Amcncav Chanties (1919) , 
Watson’s The Chanty Orgamzation Move- 
ment in the United States (1922) ' 

Charivari, a French term for an uproar 
made by the clanging of pans and kettles, 
hissing, groaning, and howling against per- 


sons in disfavor In mediaival France it was 
specially indulged in at the weddings of 
widowers or widows ‘Chevarce,’ ’shiviree,’ 
and ‘skimmerton’ occur in America, ’shivoo’ 
in Austraha In America it usually sig- 
nifies a rowdv serenade to new'lyweds by 
their friends 

Charlatan, during the Middle Ages a spe- 
aal division of the yonglcurs In English, the 
word became peculiarly associated with the 
itinerant quack-salver, or vender of ‘cure-all’ 
mediuncs, and hence it is now understood to 
signify any quack, or boastful pretender to 
a knowledge or skill which he docs not 
possess 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great 
(742-814), grandson of Charles Martel, was 
probably brought up at the court of his 
father, Pepin the Short, and on his death 
became king of the Franl^, 768, at first joint- 
ly with his brother Carloman After the 
latter’s death, 771, he ruled alone His long 
reign of forty-six years was occupied in wag- 
ing war against every race that seemed to 
threaten the empire His forces were so 
overwhelming and so well organized, and his 
military and political genius so great, that the 
enemy rarely faced him Charles crossed the 
Alps, and was soon master of Italy, the 
greater part of which he added to his Frank- 
ish empire, and in 776, after an unsuccessful 
revolt by the Lombards, he created Italy a 
langdom, which he conferred on his son Pepin 
m 781, who was crowned king of Italy by 
the Pope Meantime Charles had his atten- 
tion directed to Spain by the troubles among 
the Saracens, and in 778 he inv'aded the pen- 
insula with two armies In 800, on the invi- 
tation of Pope Leo m , Charles proceeded to 
Italy, and on Christmas Eve was crowned 
emperor of the Romans, and the foundation 
of the political system of the Middle Ages 
was laid The remaining years of his reign 
were comparatively quiet He died in 814 at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was buried Con- 
sult ‘Life’ by Eginhard in Latin, in Biblio- 
theca Rcrim Germanicarum (1873, Eng 
trans by Glaistcr, 1877) , Mombert’s Charles 
lie Great, Mulhnger’s The Schools of Charles 
the Great, Wells’ The Age of Charlemagne, 
Davis’ Charlemagne, in Heroes of the Nation 
scries For his governmental institutions, con- 
sult Fustel de Coulanges’s ‘Le gouvernement 
de Charlemagne/ in Revue des Deux Mondcs, 
for the literature of the period. Ampere's 
Hisloire littiraire de la France sous Charle- 
magne (and cd , 186S) , for arts, Schnaase’s 
Geschichte der htldendcn Kunste, vol iv (8 
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\oIs ) , and for romance, Gaston Paris’ Hts~ 
tmre poeUgue de Charlemagne 
Charleroi, toi\n, Belgium It is one of 
the centres of the coal and iron industries of 
Belgium In the 17th and iSth centuries it 
lias feequenUy besieged and passed alternate- 
ly into the hand of the Spamards, the French, 
and the Austrians In World War 1 it was 
the scene of fierce fighting and several tunes 
changed hands, being eventually occupied by 
the German forces until after the armistice, 
P 27.394 

Charles, Cape, the southern extremity of 
Smith Island, at the northern entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay 

Charles I , emperor See Charlemagne 
Charles II See Charles II , the Bald, of 
France 

Charles 111 , The Fat (839-888), emperor 
of the Romans By the death of his brother 
Carloman (880) he gained Carloman’s domm- 
10ns and Italy , and m 88a, by the death of 
his other brother Louis, he came into posses- 
sion of the rest of Germany In 884 he was 
al'o offered the crown of France, sO that the 
whole of the empire of Charlemagne was 
agam in one hand But Charles was not equal 
to the task put upon him The nobles, dis- 
** deposed him at 

^bur (887) Thereupon he retired to Swa- 
01^ where he died the following year 
Charles IV (1316-78), emperor of the 
«omaM, was bom at Prague the son of 
Jonn, king of Bohemia, was elected emperor 
W opposition to Louis of Bavaria, died 
J 349 ) in 1346, as well as king of Italy at 
ilan m 1355 In his hereditary dominions 
ne ruled with exemplary wisdom, founding 

veSu« * “ German um- 

Charles V (1500-58), emperor of Ger- 
any son of Phihp, archduke of Austna, 

n-u ^^2“’ Ferdmand and 

^bella of Spam, became m 1516, by right 

111 Netherlands, Sic- 

S to erandfather, in 1519, added Aus- 
mihan ^ ^ grandfather, Maxi- 

the ^ endeavored to secure for him also 

^cto^T 1“ throne, but tte 

the msl ^“""“ted the daims of 

dextcrous^!!i'*“^^V®’ ^ By 

rored for H however, the honor was se- 
S thus began 

European *^®„^®termraating factors of 

‘Itartets, S ""“Sed m all 
out m Italy alone was it decisive. 


and the French were driven from the Duchy 
of Milan in 1531, and out of Italy altogether 
m 1522 Francis again invaded Italy and 
occupied Milan, but he was defeated and 
made captive at Pavia, and forced to sign( 
the treaty of Madrid, by which he resigned 
all his pretensions But the terms were too 
humiliating, and war ugain broke out, which 
did not end till a joint invasion of France by 
Henry vm of England and Charles forced 
Franas to sign a most unfavorable peace at 
Crespy in 1544 The chief interest of the 
remaimng years of his reign hes in his Ger- 
man dominions He wished to secure the re- 
version of the impenal throne for his son 
Philip, but m this he was disappointed, 
through the insistence of his brother, Ferdin- 
and of Austria, who claimed the empire for 
himself The other and more important ob- 
ject was to stamp out heresy, and restore 
Germany unbroken to the papacy Charles 
hud issued an edict against Luther but was 
met by the formabon of the Schmalkaldic 
league of Protestant princes He was forced 
to agree to the peace of Augsburg in 1555, 
which acknowledged the cxistmg conditions, 
and permanently established Protestantism 
over a great part of Germany In 1556, dis- 
appointed m his ambitions and broken m 
health, he abdicated in favor of his son Phihp, 
and retired to the monastery of San Yuste 
See Robertson’s Life of Charles V 
Charles VI (1685-1740), emperor, son of 
the Emperor Leopold i His candidature in 
1700 for the Spanish throne led to the war of 
the Spanish Succession By the treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt Charles vi added to his 
dommions the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, 
Naples, and Sardinia, exchanged later for 
Sicily , and he acquired Scrvia and Wallachia 
Most of the Italian terntories were, however, 
lost during the war of the Polish Succession, 
and Servia and Wallachia had likewise to be 
yielded, after an unsuccessful Turkish cam- 
paign The ruling object of Charles’s policy 
was to secure the succession (Pragmatic Sanc- 
Uon of 1713) of his daughter, Mana Theresa, 
m preference to the daughters of his brother 
Leopold 

(^® 97 -i 74 S), emperor, was 
the eldest son of the Bavarian elector Maxi- 
milian Emmanuel, and succeeded to the elec- 
torate m 1726 Having married a daughter of 
the Emperor Joseph i, he refused to ac- 
knowledge the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles 
w, and joined the coahbon against Mana 
Thcrea In 1742 he was made emperor but 
the tide turned, and until his death, m 1745, 
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he Tvas a fugitive from his oun dominions 
see Togebuch Kaiser Karls VU 
Charles I (1600-49), Ling of Gre-it Bnt- 
ain and Ireland, in 1633 proceeded in corn- 
pan) vnth Buckingham to the Spanish court, 
Madrid, to win the hand of the Spanish In- 
fanta The English people, however, bailed 
with JO) the rupture with Spain which en- 
sued upon Charles’s pique at his failure But 
he immediate!) dashed his people's Protestant 
hopes bv marning the French (Roman Cath- 
)Uc) pnnccss Henrietta Maria by proxy Suc- 
ceeding his father in 1635, he avas soon in- 
aohed in controversy with Farhamcnt, par- 
ticularh regarding the revenues rendered ncc- 
essat) b) the extravagant policv of Buck- 
ingham, after Buckingham’s assassination 
(i6 ’8) he )iclded his will to Queen Henriet- 
ta, who e inQuence over him was unbounded, 
and in the end fatal In 1636, by the aid of 
loan and pawning the crown jewels, he 
fitted out two expeditions against Cadia, 
which ended in failure Charles was no* by 
nature a tvrant, perhaps not even a bigot, 
but the force of his two chief advisers— 
Laud (made archbishop of Canterburs , 1633) 
and Strafford drove him not only into vio- 
lating the liberties which Englishmen held 
war, but into irritating the consaence of 
England b\ carrying out Laud’s High Church 
wias H" levied and raised money by granting 
monopolies and demandmg ship monev from 
e seaports (1634) In 1639 Laud drove the 
acots to rebellion bv his attempte to force 
a turgv on them These tw o events induced 
iv Parliament, of which two 

Parliament’ (of three weeks’ 
^ Parhament’-met m 

tnrs j .^'’"8 Parliament impeached Straf- 
Charles to assent to a bill 
® Parliament could not be dis- 
nn «®nscnt Thus be- 

Par1„» 1 “"® between Charles and 

lastM ^ Parliament out- 

hi the was marked 

ard The royal stand- 

bcoke out Tf®*^ Nottingham, and civil war 
KasDhv r®e*^®'^ disastrous battle 

‘ofte Sreti's^ He surrendered himscM 
b>inuntoH„.T?^i"?®^ save 

wtion it wi, ' ^be stOry of his cxe- 

redeenm 'h “ dignity which in 

' of the dnm ® 

">» Ob imat, both 

“rtesll (1630-85), Ling of Great Brit- 


ain and Ireland, had none of his father’s vir- 
tues, and his vices were all his own But 
Charles showed a gay bonhomie which kept 
him popular Born at St James’s, London, 
Charles was present at Edgehill in 1643, but 
otherwise played no part in the cml w'ar till 
after the death of his father He was sent 
abroad, and did not return till 1650 He was 



Charles II 

crowned at Scone, Jan i, 1631, and in the 
following August, at the head of an army of 
10,000 men, he invaded England, only to be 
utterly routed by Cromwell at Worcester 
After a senes of romantic adventures he es- 
caped to France He was recalled to the 
throne of his father, landing at Dover May 
26, 1660 During the first six or seven years 
his faithful minister Clarendon kept him true 
m the main to a national policy, although as 
early as 1661 he was in receipt of a subsidy 
from the French king, and in 1662 sold Dun- 
kirk to the French In the latter year he 
married Catbenne of Dragmza, pledging him- 
self to support Portugal against Spam The 
war with Holland was on the whole popu- 
lar, because Holland was the object of in- 
tense commercial jealousy But in spite, of 
two English victories, the Dutch burned the 
shipping in the Medw'ay, forcing Charles to 
conclude the peace of Breda (1667) This 
was advantageous only to France Charles 
made the secret treaty of Dover with Louis 
m 1670, and became an open ally of France 
But there was a strong anti-French as well as 
anU-papal feeling in England, and Charles 
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had to make his peace with Holland in 1674, 
and allow his niece, Princess Mary, to marrv 
William, Prince of Orange, in 1677 

In domestic politics, Charles’s reign is 
marked by a strife between the court and the 
country party, and by a growing desire on 
the part of the king lo favor the Roman 
Cathohc religion 

Charles I of France See Charlemagne 

Charles II , The Bald (823-877), King 
of France (as Charles i), and Emperor of 
the Romans, son of Louis le Debonnairc and 
grandson of Charlemagne On the partition 
of the Empire in 837, Charles received the 
western part between the Wescr and the 
Loire His reign was characterized by fre- 
quent incursions of the Normans, by the 
growth of feudalism in France, and by th^ 
influence gained by the clergy, whom Charles 
protected, and upon whose poiver he after- 
ward relied In 875 he was crowned by the 
pope Emperor of the Romans He died from 
fever near Mont Ccnis, when going to help 
the pope against the Saracens 

Charles III, The ''Simple (879-929), 
King of France, posthumous son of Louis n 
When his brother Carloman died Charles 
was too young to reign, and Eudes or Odo, 
Count of Pans, usurped the French croivn 
But Charles was nevertheless crowned at 
Rheims in 893, and after the death of Eudes ! 
became actual king over the whole of France : 
The most important event of his reign is the 
peace he concluded with the Normans in 911, 
by which he ceded to their chief the lower 
valley of the Seine — le Normandy — ^as a 
hereditary dukedom 

Charles IV , The Fair (1294-1328), King 
of France, the third son of Philip the Fair, 
ascended in 1322 the French throne, after the 
death of his brother, Philip v With him the 
direct line of the Capets became e'ltinct 

Charles V (1337-80), sumamed The 
Wise, King of France, son of John the 
Good Succeedmg his father in 1364, he 
cleared the country of numerous bands of 
mercenanes by dispatching them under Du 
Guesdin against the English in Spain, em- 
ployed the same able captain in the success- 
ful expulsion of the English from France, ex- 
cept at Calais, Bordeaux, Baj onne, and Cher- 
bourg, and eSectually curbed the power of 
the feudal nobility Besides this, he estab- 
lished the administration of justice, and laid 
the foundations of the National Library bv 
collecting MSS in the Louvre See Benoist’s 
La Pohtigue du Rot Charles V (1S86) 

Charles VI (1367-1422), King of France, 


son of the foregoing, succeeded to the throne 
at the age of twelve, and the Government 
was entrusted to the Dukes of Bern, Bur- 
gundy , and Bourbon, who governed so badly 
that the people of Flanders and the North of 
France rose m revolt The country w'as dis- 
tracted by avil w’ar between the ^rmagnacs 
and the Burgundians, and thus was unequal 
to battles with the English at Agincourt and 
elsewhere Charles had to submit to the 
humiliating treaty of Troyes by which Henry 
v was acknowledged as heir to the Frencl 
tl^rone See Duval-Pineu\’s Htstoire de 
Fratfe sous le Rtgne dc Charles VI (2 vols 
1842' , and books ated at Henri v 
Charles VII (1403-61), called The Vic- 
torious, King of France, crowned in 1422 
after the death of his father, Charles xi, in 
spite of the treaty of Troyes Charles made 
httle headway against the Enghsh till the ad- 
vent in 1429, of Joan of Arc, the Maid of 
Orleans With their disastrous defeat at the 
siege of Castillon in 1453, the end of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War may' be said to ha\ e come, 
and England retained Calais only of her 
French possessions A great stain on Charles’s 
fame was his cowardly surrender of Joan of 
Arc to the English Sec Du Fresne de Beau 
court’s Histotre de Charles VII 
Charles VIII (1470-98), King of Franca 
succeeded in 1483 his father, Louis xs Foi 
eight years his sister Anne practically ruled 
France with a strong hand, repellmg foreign 
invaders, while giving peace and prosperity 
at home Charles, however, chafed under hei 
control, and dreamed of conquering Italy 
and of expelling the Turks from Europe, 
but when he invaded Italy' in 149S he so 
alienated the people by his imprudence ond 
thoughtlessness that they threatened to cut 
off his retreat How'ever, he gained a dcasive 
victory at Fornova (1495) Bv his marriage 
to the heiress of the Duke of Brittany he 
added Brittany to France See Chcrrier’s 
Htstoire de Chatles Vlll 
Charles IX (iSSo-74), King of Fiance, 
son of Henry n, and Cathenne de’ Media, 
succeeded to tlie throne at the age of ten on 
the death of his brother, Francis n His 
mother became regent, and consolidated her 
power during his reign, but when the Hugue- 
nots became too powerful she plotted with 
the Guises, and tricked her son into giving 
consent to the infamous massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, on Aug 24, is?2 Charles was 
seized with remorse, and died at Vincennes 
See De la Bare-Duparcq’s Htstoire de Charles 
IX (187s) 
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Charles X (i7S7'i836), King of France, 
was bom at Yetsailles After the restoration 
of the French monarchy, the direction of 
affaus, owing to the weakness of his brother, 
Louis tim, was largel> committed to his 
chaige After Louis’s death m 1824 Charles 
ascended the throne, and called Prince Pohg- 
nac to power Pohgnac appealed to the tra- 
ditional French love of glory', and organized 
the expedition against Algeria But the French 
were not so dazzled by the mihtaiy glories 
as to pardon the ordinances of July 25 sus- 
pending the hbert) of the press and dissolving 
the chambers Charles ivas compelled to ab- 
dicate, the crown being offered 1 1 Louis Phil- 
ippe, who accepted it Charles retired to 
Lngland See VSdrenne’s Vte de Charles X 
(j voL 1879), and Lamartine’s Htslotre de 
kXutaiiraUoi (1852) 

Charles 11 (1661-1700), King of Spain, 
'on of Philip n , succeeded to the throne in 
1663, under the regencx of his mother, Mana 
Anna of Austria Weak bodily and mentally , 
he left the goxemment dt the country to var- 
ious lavontcj, and dunng his reign Spain fell 
'eiy low Charles, having no heir, bequeathed 
j throne to Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Loub vn of France, this subsequently gave 
^ to the War of the Spanish Succession 
Charles was the last of the Hapsburgs to 
occupy the Spanish throne 

’ {*VJ6-88), King of Spam, 
second marriage 
Ehabeth Famese Through the energetic 
awon of his mother he became m 1731 Duke 
succeeded as Kmg of 
li country wise- 

« f ° \ ^®ath of his brother, Ferdmand 
L'l « of Spam He 

Eng- 

S 0^ Pans “ 1763 sur- 

'anie'^m^'’!l^® England, receiving at the 
Franr. -a *^®ss*on of Louisiana from 
Ameni-.r'^ France in aiding the 

lHar ina 'v**"*®® <Jnring the Rex olutionary 
Flondi concluded received 

Jwiefeiauri, ‘"‘ernal policy xvas most 

IheW . '“rtaited the power of 

datel^L buildings of Ma- 

aLo floun*^ Spanish literature 

Core’f S'* '1 ^ "“S” See William 

lnIo’sFL„T^®”A*^‘»-®8' Danvila y Col- 

~®“n«adodcCorIosm 

'®a of cSthTirf Spam, 

tn , bom at Naples , succeeded 


his father in 1788, and at first followed at 
his footsteps Eventually, however, he en- 
trusted the Government to Manuel de Godoy 
the favorite of his xvife, and through him xvas 
led to declare war against France (1793), and 
finally to conclude xvith her (1797) an offen- 
sixm and defensive alliance, which mvolved 
Spam m a war with England and Portugal 
Spain lost several colonies, her maritime 
commerce was destroyed, and her fleet anni- 
hilated at Trafalgar (1805) After the revolt 
m favor of Charles’s son, Ferdmand, Charles 
wis persuaded by Napoleon to abdicate the 
throne of Spain in Napoleon’s fax'or. May 6, 
180S He retired later to Rome, xvhere he 
died See Muriel’s Htstona de Carlos IV 

Charles I , King of Portugal See Carlos 

Charles VII , King of Sweden, reigned 
from 1133 to 1167, succeeding his father, 
Kmg Sverker The first Six Sxvedish Charleses 
are an mvention of the chronicler Johannes 
Magnus 

Charles Vlll (X409-70), Kmg of Sweden, 
of the Bonde family On the death of Chns 
topher, last representative of the united mon 
arcbv^f Denmark and Sxvedcn, Charles was 
elected King by the Sxvedes (1448), but m 
1437 was driven from the throne by a con- 
spiracy and m 1467 xvas acknoxvledgcd King 
once more, this time keeping the throne till 
his death The xvhole of his reign was engaged 
m a continuous struggle against the Danish 
I»rty m Sweden 

Charles IX, (1330-1611), King of Sweden, 
youngest and ablest son of Gustavus i 
(Vasa) After the death of bis brother John 
m 1392 he summoned the Synod of Upsala 
to complete the rebgious reformation begun 
by his father It was his ambition to make 
Sweden the leading Prolestant Power in Eu- 
rope 

Charles X (1622-60), King of Sweden, 
son of the Count Palatine, John Casiimr of 
Zweibnicken, and Cathenne, daughter of 
Charles rx , xxas born at Nykopmg On Chris- 
tina resigning m his favor, he was crowned 
kmg at Upsala (1634) In the followmg year 
he conquered the whole of Poland Mean- 
while the Dutch, jealous of Charles’s com- 
manding position, incited Denmark also to 
declare war upon him In 1638 Charles com- 
pelled Denmark to sign the hu miliating Peace 
of Rdskilde, whereby she surendered to Swe- 
den the provinces of Halland, Scania, Ble- 
kinge, Bohus, Bornholm, and the diocese of 
Trondbjem m Norway 

Charles XI (1633.97), Kmg of Sweden, 
only child of Charles x, succeeded his fatliar 
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under a council of regency till he attained his of Kiel, and after vanquishing the Nonveg- 
xnajority at the age of seventeen Misled by lans IP a fortnight’s campaign, was acKnowl- 
his counsellors, he embarked (1675) in a war edged as crown prince of Norway in 1814 
W'th Brandenburg Denmark and Holland at Succeeding to both crowns on Feb Si 1818, 
once declared war against Charles a large he won respect by good and careful govern- 
Danish army invaded Sweden, but Sweden ment Consult Sarrans’ Hisloire de BertM- 
cmerged from the war in 1679 with an al- dotlc, Correspojidancc de Bernadotte avec 
most inappreciable diminution of territory NapoUon 

Charles so lessened the influence of the Charles XV (1826-72), Vmg of Sweden 
nohles that he became practically absolute, and Norway, son of Oscar i, ascended the 
at his death Sweden was stronger and ncher throne July 8, 1859 His foreign polity was 
than she had ever been before characterized by dishke of Prussia, and by 

Charles XII, (1682-1718), King of Swe- friendliness toward France and Denmark 
den, sole surviving son of Charles xi , whom Charles I, of Anjou (1226-85), youngest 
he succeeded in 1697 In 1699, Russia, Den- son of Louis vm of France, and brother of 
mark, and Saxony having formed a league Louis n. , the Saint His brother gave him 
xgainst him, Charles compelled the Danes to Anjou and Maine, and in 1246 he became by 
make peace by The Treaty of Travendil, marriage duke of Provence In 1265 Pope 
Aug , 1700 He then proceeded to invade Po- Clement iv offered him the crown of Naples 
land He defeated the Poles in several bat- and Sicily, his government provoked great 
tics Thereafter, on Aug 22, 1707, he set out discontent in both Naples and Sicily, and m 
H ith an army of 43,000 for the invasion of 1268 he had to cope with a revolt under Con- 
Russia Want of food and supplies, and the radin After the death of Louis ix he be- 
pcrsuasions of the rebel Cossack Hetman, came the most important sovereign m West- 
Mazeppa, induced him to turn southeast- cm Christendom, bemg all-powerful in 
wards into the Ukraine Charles laid siege to France, and exercising great influence over the 
Poltava, but was defeated tl^ere by an over- rest of Italy A league w as formed against 
whelming Russian army, and bardy escaped Charles by the pope Peter of Aragon came 
with a few hundred horsemen into Turkey to the hdp of the Sialians Charles’s fleet 
But the Peace of the Pruth between Russia was defeated by the Spanish fleet near Rcg- 
and Turkey put an end to all his hopes from gio in 1284, and the French lost Sialy forever 
the Sultan, who, indeed, seized the person of Charles I (1887-1922), emperor of Aus- 
Charles, whom he impnsoned at Dcmotika tna and king (Charles rv) of Hungary, was 
Ten months later Charles succeeded in es- born in Persenberg, eldest son of Archduke 
raping, and on Nov 2r, 1714, reached Stral- Otto, younger brother of Franas Ferdinand, 
sund In 1718, invading Norway the second whose own sons were excluded from the 
time, Charles was killed See R Nisbet Bain’s succession by an oath taken by their father at 
Charles XII (1895), and Voltaire’s Htstotre his marnage In 1911 he was married to the 
de Charles XII Pnneess Zita of the Bourbon house of Parma 

Charles XIII (1748-1818), King of Swe- Ibc proclamaUon of his accession as co-rc- 
den and Norway, second son of Adolphus gent with Francis Joseph was set for Dec 
Frederick, became regent during the minority 2, 1916 , but by the death of the latter, 
of his nephew, Gustavus IV On June zo, 1809, Charles succeeded to the throne After the 
he was elected king In 1812, and again m 1813, Great War, on Nov 11, 1918, Charles abdi- 
hc joined the Grand Alliance against France cated, and later xvas taken by a Bntish war- 
Charles XIV (1764-1844), king of Swe- dtap, with his wife, to Madeira, where he 
den and Norway, originally Jean Bapxisie lived for some years before his death 
Jutes BERNAOorre, son of an advocate at Charles 1 (iS39-i9i4),kingof Roumama, 
Pau, France He was war mmister under the second son of Prince Charles Anthony of 
Directory, and was sent by Bonaparte to Hohcnzollern-Sigmanngcn, was elected prince 
Vienna as French Ambassador On Aug ar, of Roumanix on April ao, 1866 The new 
1810, Bernadotte was elected crown pnnee of pnnee was compelled to enter his pnnapahty 
Sweden by the Riksdag, m the hope that this disguised as a Russian merchant bound for 
comphment to one of his mirdials would in- Odessa At the outbreak of the Russo-Turk- . 
ducc Napoleon to help Sweden to recover ish War, Prince Charles proclaimed himself 
Finland from Russia In 1812 he joined Great mdependent— the country was until then un- 
Britain and Russia against France On Jan der the suzerainty of the Porte He conduded . 
M, 1814, he dictated to Denmark the Peace an alhance xvith Russia The independence of 
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Roumania u-as confirmed in 1878, and on 
March 26, iSSi Fnnce Charles was pro- 
claimed king He married, on Kov 15, 1869, 
Princess Ehzabeth of Wied, better knoun 
under her hterarv name of Carmen S>l\a 
He died on Oct xo, 1914, a few months after 
the outbreak of the Great War 
Charles Albert (1798-1849), king of Sar- 
dinia (1831-49), son of Charles Emmanuel, 
duke of Sat o} -Catugnano, succeeded his 
brother, Charles Felix, in 1831 He was liber- 
all\ indmed, and plajed a considerable part 
in the moiement for a united Ital}, but did 
not go far enough for the leaders of the popu- 
lar part! Mazzini, in particular, distrusted 
his moderate and diplomatic polic> When 
Milan reiolted against Austria, he hastened 
to the help of Lombard) and Venice, and 
dccla>-ed war against Austna Disastrously 
defeated near Novara in 1849, he resigned 
the throne in lavor of his son, Victor Em- 
manuel 


Charles Alexander, Duke of Lorraine 
(17x2-80), son of Duke Leopold, was bom 
at Lunevalle In the War of the Austrian 
Succession he gamed several successes in Ha- 
vana In X744 he was appointed governor 
of the Netherlands, where he thwarted a 
French inv asion of Flanders, and in the same 
jear expelled Fredenck n of Prussia from 
Bohemia After the conclusion of peace, in 
174*1 he devoted his energies to the Nether- 
lands, introducmg great reforms 
Charles Augustus, Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar (1757-1828), son of Duke 
Ernest Augustus Upon assummg the reins of 
government, in 1775, summoned Goethe to 
his court His capital, Weimar, became the 
emtre of the intellectual life of Germany, and 
the residence of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland He was the first German sov- 
toeign to give his subjects a constitution and 
to establish freedom of the press 
Charles City, atj, Iowa, countv seat of 
«o)d CO It IS the seat of Charles City Col- 
(German Methodist) , p 
Charles Edward See Stuart 

r Wurtemherg 

Alexander 

, ♦■*737), launched out into luxurious dis- 

his court 

^of the most bnlhant m Europe He be- 
aart economic reformer, encour- 

a^culture, especially the cultivation of 
aw il art and science by cre- 

Sttglrt"""'' 

Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria, 


Duke of Tescheu (x77i-x847)i third son 
of the Emperor Leopold n, was born at 
Florence He was adopted b} the Duke of 
Saxc-Tcschen, whom he succeeded m 1790 
as governor of the Netherlands He was ap- 
pointed field marshal, and sent to command 
the Arm) of the Rhine He conducted a 
glorious campaign, wanning many vactones 
He was next given the command of the Aus- 
trian forces m Italv, and sent to oppose Na- 
poleon, but he was not successful, and the 
campaign ended with the Peace of Leoben 
The Archduke Charles was nest appointed 
governor of Bohemia, where he tried to re- 
organire the arm) In 1801, being appointed 
chief of the militar) counal, he introduced 
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- — , — B —u ,;ut;>.uvc reforms in the Aus- 
tnan arm), while he was concentraUng m 
Western Hungary he received the news of 

the Napoleon expressed 

fhe ^ ^ personal interview with 

the p-catest of his adversaries, and the meet- 
wg took place at Stammersdorf, neat Vienna, 
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The Archduke in as strongly opposed to the 
declaration of war in 1809, but when it broke 
out he occupied Munich, m Apnl, 1809 He 
defeated Napoleon at the Battles of Aspem 
and Esshngrn, but as be did not take full 
advantage of these victories, Napoleon was 
able to ci oss the Danube on the night of July 
4-S, and force upon Charles the Battle of 
Wagratn Charles himself was wounded and 
defeated, but was able to make his retreat in 
good order, and signed an armistice The con- 
ditions of this arimstice displeasing the Em- 
peror, Charles resigned his command and re- 
tired into private hfe 

Charles Martel, natural son of Pepin of 
Hcnstal (689-^41) , led the Austrasians against 
the Frisians and Neustrians Subsequently he ' 
came into conflict with the Saracens, whom 
he defeated in 73a m an epoch-making battle 
between Tours and Poitiers He thus came 
to be regarded as the savior of Christendom 
Though only duke and mayor of the palace, 
he was for all practical purposes the ruler 01 
the Franks, and he was the real founder of 
the Carohn dynasty 

Charles the Bold (1433-77), duke of 
Burgundy, bom at Dijon, was the son of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy As count of 1 
Charolais he headed the league of vassal j 
nobles, known as the League of the Public 
Weal, against Louis xi of France For seven 
years war was waged between Burgundy and 
France, and in 1475 Charles subdued Lor- 
raine In the beginning of the loVowing year 
he mvaded Switzerland with 60,000 men, but 
was utterly defeated by 13,000 Swiss at Gran- 
son The Duke of Lorraine seized this op- 
portunity to reoccupy his dominions, and in 
a desperate battle at Nancy on Jan $, 1477, 
Charles was slam, and his army routed Con- 
sult History of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, by J F Kirk (3 vols), DcBar- 
ante’s HiStoire des Dues dc Bourgogne, and 
Memoires by Philippe de Coraines 

Charles River, in Eastern Massachusetts, 
rises in Norfolk co , and follows a mcander- 
mg course to Boston Harbor At Norumbega, 
above Waltham, is a stone tower which! 
marks the site of a supposed Norse settle- 1 
ment 

Charleston, city, South Carolina, port of 
entry, the county seat of Charleston co , and 
the largest and most important commeraal 
aty in the State Charleston is laid out with 
narrows shaded streets and many picturesque 
residences There are more than seventy- 
five churches, two famous for histoncal 


reasons and beauty of architecture St Mi- 
chael’s, built in 1761, having a chime that 
was imported in 1764, carried to London by 
the BriUsh soldiery in 17S0, brought back 
again two jears later, with public rejoiangs, 
sent to Columbia for safety during the Civil 
War, melted when the aty was burned in 
186s, recast and replaced three years later, 
and St Phihp’s, of beautiful Gothic design, 
wuth a tow'cr zoo feet high carrying a beacon 
light In its cemetety he the remains of Cal- 
houn, Gadsden, Rutledge, Pickens, and other 
histone figures Rice, tobacco, fertilizers, coal, 
oil, oilcake, and cotton are exported, as are 
also large quantities of manufactured prod- 
ucts from the Middle West Early fruits and 
vegetables are sent to Northern cities 

Large deposits of phosphate rock, discov- 
ered soon after the Civil War, have made the 
manufacture of fertilizers the citj’s most im- 
portant single industry Other industncs in- 
clude cotton-compressing, and the manufac- 
ture of lumber and timber products, p 71,- 

27s 

Charleston w'as founded in 1670 b> Eng- 
lish colonists under Col Wm Sayle In 1683- ' 
6 a colony of Huguenots, which made a last- 
ing impression upon both the character and 
aspect of the city, settled there, and in 1733, 
the French element was reinforced bv i,zoo 
Acadians from Nova Scotia The inhabitants 
of Charleston early united w’lth the other 
colonists in resistance to Great Britain In 
March, 7776, they declared thar indepen- 
dence In Maj , 1780, Sir Henry Clinton, with 
16,000 men, after six weeks’ siege, captured it 
It was rcoccupicd by the Americans Dec 14, 
1782 In April, i860, the Democratic presi- 
dential convention was split there by the 
withdrawal of the Southern delegates The 
first secession convention in the United States 
was held there, Dec 20, i860 The first shot 
in the Civil War was fired in February, r86i, 
at the steamer Star of the West carrying sup- 
plies for the United States garrison, and the 
next at Fort Sumter, April 12, when the fort 
was captured by the Confederates For near- 
ly two years, from April, 1863, it successfully 
resisted a constant bombardment b> the 
Umon forces, but not until February, 1865, 
and because of General Sherman’s occupation 
of Columbia, the State capital, did the Con- 
fedprates withdraw 

On Aug 31, 1886, Charleston suffered from 
one of the most disastrous earthquakes ex- 
perienced m the United States Consult Pow- 
ell’s Histone Teams of the Southern Stales 
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McCrady’s South Caroltna (3 vols), and 
Ravenel’s Charleston, the Place and the Peo~ 
pie 

Charleston! aty, capital of West Virginia 
and county seat of Kanawha co ,p 67,914 
Bituminous coal, natural gas, and salt are 
found in the vicinity, and there are lumber 
mills, boat budding yards, packing houses, 
iron foundries and other industries 
Charlestown, formerly a aty in Middle- 
sex co , Massachusetts, incorporated in 1874 
with Boston, IS situated on a point between 
the Charles and Mystic Rivers Here are a 
State Prison and a United States navy yard 
The Bunker Hill Monument commemorates 
the battle of Bunker Hdl on June 17, 1775 
Charles Town, citv, West Virgima, county 
seat of Jefferson co , is situated in a fertile 
distnct in the Shenandoah Valley and is a 
much visited resort, p 3,926 
Charles* Wain See Ursa Mayor 
Charleville, industnal town, France, sit- 
uated on the left bank of the Meuse oppo- 
site Meziires, with which it is connected by 
a suspension bridge During the Great War 
of Europe it was occupied by the Germans 
and was the seat of German General Head- 
quarters for almost two years, p 23,634 
Charlevoix, town, Michigan, county seat 
01 Charlevoix co , popular as a summer re- 
sort, and has lumber and fishmg industries, 
P S.S99 


Pierre Francois Xavier il< 
11682-1761), French traveller and historiar 
sent as a Jesuit missionary to Quebec 11 
>705 On his second visit he ascended th 
5 t UwKnee and sailed down the Mississipp 
to New Orleans His most important work 1 
Histoire de la Nottvelle France 
Charlock, The Common Charlock, knowi 
al'o as Wild Mustard {Brasstca arvensis) 
Mongs to the order Cruaferaj It may b 
by its small, yellow, four-petalle( 
owers It blooms from May to Septembe 
MU IS found throughout North America ex 
Mtreme north 
Charlow See Rotierdam 
arlolte, aty, Michigan, county seat o 

toisTnS** ST®™ 

«andmanufactunes, p S,S44 

•eat M Carohna, count 

«»ter for textiles, cotton oil 
'■®> textile mill machinery and equip 
Picturp'fif**”*”'*''®® accessories, motioi 
cotton dyestuffs It manufacture 

Selenm agricultural im 

ts, cotton gm machinery Charlott 


was settled about 1750, and incorporated in 
1768 In May 1775, the famous convention 
of the county militia met here and adopted 
certain patriotic resolutions which have since 
remained a matter of dispute In 1780 Lord 
i Cornwallis occupied the town for several 
days, the historic oaks under which he main- 
tained his headquarters are still preserved, 
p 100,899 

Charlotte Amalie, or St Thomas, aty, 
I Virgin Islands, on the southern coast of the 
island of St Thomas, of which it is the capi- 
tal, p 8,600 

Charlottenburgr, towm, province of Bran- 
denburg, Prussia, IS situated on the Spree, 
just w of Bcrhn, of which it is practically 
a residential suburb, though administered 
separately It owes its name and existence to 
the royal pahee which was built in 1695-1707 
for Sophie Charlotte, wife of Fredeni i of 
Prussia, p 3S3/SOO 

Charlottesville, aty, Virginn, county 
seat of Albemarle co It is the seat of the 
University of, Virginia, founded by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1819, Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, is 3 m to the s The city 
IS situated in a fine fruit-growing distnct and 
has manufactures of iron, lumber, flour, silk, 
agars, and textiles, p 19,400 

Charlottetown, aty, Canada, the capital 
of Prince Edward Island and county scat of 
Queen’s co The aty is built on rising ground 
overlooking the harbor Notable edifices are 
the Provincial Government and Dominion 
building, p 11,837 

Charm (through Fr from Lat carmen, ‘a 
song’), properly a form of words, generally 
m verse, supposed to possess some occult 
power of a hurtful, a healing, or a protcc- 
Uve kind, hence apphed to anything which 
exercises an irresistible power to and 
attract 

Charmes, Francis, (1848-1916), French 
journalist and ‘Immortal ’ He was editor of 
the Journal des Debats and manager of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes He held vanous 
pubhc offices and was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies He published Etudes lits- 
tonques et diplomaltques, UAllemagne cen- 
tre PEurope, La Guerre, 1914-15 

Charnel-house, a chamber situated m a 
churchyard or other burying-place, in which 
the bones of the dead which were thrown up 
by the grave-diggers were reverently depos- 
ited It was often a chapel with a vault be- 
neath 

Charnwood Forest, barren but pictur- 
esque tract, England, culminating in the vol- 
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came Bardon Hill, 853 ft The district was 
endosed by Act of Parliament in iSia, be- 
cause of its geological interest 

Charny, Count of See Chabot, Phil- 
ippe de 

Charon, in classical mythology the son of 
Erebus and Not, appointed by the gods to 
ferry the souls of tte dead across the nver 
Styx He is generally depicted as a squabd 
but vigorous old man 

Charondas, an ancient Greek lawgiver of 
Catana in Sicily, who probably lived between 
600 and 500 B c He IS said to have killed him- 
self for having inadvertently broken one of 
bis own laws 

Charpentier, Gustave (i860- ), French 
composer, was bom in Dieuze, Alsace-Lor- 
raine La vtc du po6te was produced m 1892 
and established his reputation, but bis most 
important work is the opera Loinsc, first pro- 
duced in Paris in 1900 Other works are Im~ 
prdsstOHS d’ltahe, Fleurs du Mai, Sirinade a 
Watteau, Orphie, T&te rouge, and La Cotir- 
ronement de la Muse 

Charpentier, Johann Friedrich Wil- 
helm Toussaint von (1738-1805), Ger- 
man mining expert In 1785 he went to Hun- 
grily to study an improved chemical process, 
which, on his return to Freiberg, he intro- 
duced into the chemical work at the mines 
In x8or he became director of the mines 
there 

Charr, or Char, a group of salmonoid 
fishes, belonging to the genus Salveltnus The 
Salvchmts fonttnabs, commonly known as the 
American Brook Trout, is probably the most 
beautiful and favonte game-fish m Amencan 
waters See Trout 

CkameirCy Agues Isabellcj Maaaiuo 
Samt-Hyacinlhe de (xf 40-^180$) , French 
writer, was born m Utrecht, Holland She 
was married to a Swiss nobleman and settled 
near NeufehStd She was a fnend of Madame 
de Stael Among her works Calhste is her 
masterpiece 

Charron, Pierre (1541-1603)1 French di- 
vine and ethical philosopher He was a fnend 
of Montaigne and borrowed largel> from the 
latter’s writings His treatise De la Sagesse, 
which appeared m 1604, was more than once 
translated into English 

Charrua*, a war-like South Amencan 
people formerly dominant m Uruguay Md 
the adjacent parts of Southern Brazil, where 
the progress of settlement wras long retarded 
by their stubborn resistance By 1832 the> are 
said to have been practically annihilated 

Chart, a manne map of a portion of 


the sea or other body of water, for practical 
use in the navigition of ships The invention 
of charts is generally ascribed to the Italians 
The earliest chart extant of whicli the date 
can be fixed is Vesconte’s chart of 1311 Me- 
ridians and parallels were first represented on 
charts in 1427 by equidistant parallel straight 
lines, dividing the chart into equal squares 
or rectangles These were charts in whuh the 
sphericity of the earth was disregarded and 
they were known as ‘plain charts ’ In 1569, 
Gerhard Kramer, a Flemish map-maker, bet- 
ter known by his Latin name of Mercator, 
published his famous Universal Map, taking 
into account the sphenaty of the earth in 
his system of projection or lines representing 
the meridians and parallels A chart con- 
structed on this projection is known as a 
Mercator chart It has the unique property 
that the course of a ship sailing on a con- 
stant bearing (crossing the meridians at a con 
stant angle) is represented by a straight line 
This is so valuable to navigation that almost 
all charts are constructed on the Mercator 
projection Charts are considered so vital to 
the safe navigation of ships, and therefore in 
promoting commerce, that the governments 
of most of the mantime nations of the world 
produce them and sell them at a price that 
is insignificant compared to their cost In the 
United States the U S Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Commerce, pro- 
duces charts of the coasts of the United 
States and its possessions, the Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy Department products sail-^ 
mg charts of the oceans and foreign charts, 
in Great Britain the issuing of charts is done 
by the Hydrographical Department of the 
British Admiralty 

Charter, a formal document emanating 
from the sovereign power, in the nature of a 
grant, cither to the whole nation, or to a por- 
tion of the people, or to a colony or depend- 
ency, assuring to them certain rights or pow- 
ers In England the Great Charter of King 
John IS a stnking example of a sovereign be- 
stowing rights upon the whole bod\ of people 
In the United States most corporations are 
created by charters granted bj act of Slate 
legislature 

Chartered Companies, trading compan- 
nics operating under spcaal charters granted 
by the sovereign power Such companies havas 
plajed a large part in the history of coloniza- 
tion and in the building up of the British Em- 
pire, although colonization was not alwajs 
their avowed purpose ^mong the most fa- 
mous of the early compames arc the British 
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Its history may be divided into two pen- York Law' School was chartered, and he be- 
ods, the first aiming at industrial amchora- came dean 

tion, while the second conceived this indus- Chase, Harry Woodburn, (1S83- ), 

trial reform as a more or less definitely soaal- educator, bom at Groveland, From 

isbc revolution The first period lasted from 1910-1930 he was associated with Umversitj 
1836 to 1839, the second from 1840 to 1848 of N C , prof psychology, 1914-1919, pres, 
The Chartists, though their ostensible objects 1919-1930 Pres Univ of 111 , J930-1933, and 
_ were political, had recourse to menaces in since 1933, chancellor. New York Universit\ 
place of parliamentary action, and eventually Chase, Philander {i77S"i8S2), American 
to open disturbances The Chartists revealed Protestant Lpiscopal pioneer bishop He was 
their revolutionary tendencies by their refusal consecrated Bishop of Ohio 1819 He resigned 
to support the Anti-Corn Law League, be- his presidency and bishopnc on account of 
cause the repeal of the Corn Laws would, by differences with his clergy m 1831, and on re- 
cheapemng food, keep dow'n wages and bene- moving farther w and continuing his labors, 
fit the middle classes only After 1848 the was elected Bishop of Illinois Bishop Chase 
movement died out Industrial conditions be- in 183S founded Jubilee College at Robm’s 
came more favorable, and the leaders became Nest, III He published i Plea for the ircjf, 
identified with agitation for more specific re- The Star tn the West, or Kenyon College, and 
forms Most of the pohtical reforms demand Rcnimtscenccs an Autobiography 
ed by the Chartists have since been granted Chase, Pliny Earle (1820-86), Amcncan 
Consult Gammage’s History of the Chartist saentist For his piper on the Numerical Re- 
Movement lations of Gravity and Magnetism he re- 

Chartres, (anc Autneum of the Car- ceived the Magellamc Medal of the Amen- 
nutes), town, France Its glory is the cathe- can Philosophical Society' (1S64) He pub- 
dral of Notre Dame, one of the finest evam- hshed several arithmetical text books and 
pies of Gothic irchitccture Some parts of the Elements of Meteorology (1884) 
building date from 1120, but most of it be- Chase, Salmon Portland (180S-73), Am- 
longs to the early 13th century It has tw'o encan pohtical leader, finanaer, and jurist 
spires, the northwestern being regarded as one In 1830 be w'as admitted to the bar and be- 
of the most beautifully designed spires on the gan practice at Cincinnati, 0 , where he bc- 
Continent, other features of note are the came prominent as a lawver and abo took 
three rosc-wmdows, and the remarkable an active part in pohtics He entered the L 
stained glass (ryth century) which fills more S Senate and was identified with the Libcrb 
than a hundred other w'lndows Held by the Party Strongly opposed to slavery after 1836 
Germans, Chartres was liberated Aug 17, though not technically an Abohtiomst, Chasi 
1944, by American troops, p 23,630 Con- came to be recognized as the leader of thi 
suit Adams’ Mont St Michel and Chaitres pohtical anti-slavery men In the pohtical ’•c 
Chartreuse, La Grande, a celebrated alignment w'hich followed the passage of the 
Carthusian monas'ery in France, picturesque- Kansas-Nefaraska Bill, Chase naturally be- 
ly situated in an Alpine valley at an altitude came the leader of the Republicans m Ohio 
of 3,206 ft It W'as founded by St Bruno in and, as a Republican, he was Governor oi 
1084 It os a huge pile occupyang 12 acres, but the state (1856-60) He was an aspirant for 
repeated conflacrations ha\e left httle of the Repubhean presidential nomination m 
the original building In 1903, owang to the i860 On March 4, 1861, he re-entered the 
action of the French Government, the monks U S Senate, but resigned on the following 
were again compelled to quit their monas- day to become Secretary of the Treasury m 
tery The headquarters w ere removed to Pin- Pres Lincoln’s cabinet In temperament, 
erolo, Italy, and the manufacture of liqueur, how ever, the tw'o men w'cre radically differ- 
for which the monks were famous was trans- ent, Chase, easily offended, resigned four 
ferred to Tarragona, Spam times w ithin three y ears , finallv his fifth 

Cfaartulary, a collection of charters The resignation was accepted Soon afterward, 
monasbc chartulancs w ere registers kept by how ever, in Dec , 1864, Pres Lincoln ap- 
thc several religious houses, in which were pointed him Chief Justice of the U S Su- 
entered the deeds and charters from various preme Court, and this position he held until 
nenefactore, deeds, etc his death. May 7, 1873 He presided with 

Charybdis See Scylla fairness over the impeachment trial of Pres 

Chase, George (1849-1924) American ed- Johnson (1868) Consult Hart, Salmon Port- 
ucator and legal writer In 1891 the New land Chose 
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Chase, Samuel (1741-1811), American 
jurist In 1796 Pres Washington appointed 
him an associate justice of the U S Supreme 
Court His practice of commending the Fed- 
eralist pohacs in his charges to grand juries 
nas bitterlv resented b} the Republicans, and 
he was impeached, Nov 30, 1804, the trial — 
one of the most famous impeachment trials m 
U S historj— beginning on Jan a, 1805 He 
was declared not guilty 
Chase, Stuart (18SS- ), economist and 

wnter, macstigated the meat and packing in- 
dustrj (1917-21) for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, acquiring an insight into American 
economic methods whidi led to scaeral broad 
sutaejs of the problems of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption His iten and 
Machines (1929) was described as a “preface 
to ethics” whi^ a mechanized avilizalion 
needed and, like his The Economy 0} Abund~ 
once (1934), was wideli read as America 
fought the depression His books discovered 
an economist who could write of the dismal 
'aence with wat and stale Other books 
The Traged\ of Waste (ig 3) , Prospent \ — 
Fad or 1 /a/ft (igjo) , Mexico, a Slud% of 
TuoAmencos (with Marian Taler) (1911), 
A Ac ti Deal (1932) , A Pnmer of Economics 
(* 94 *) , Goals for America I Budget of Our 
^ Resources (1942) 

Chaie, William Merritt (1849-1916), 
Amencan painter Chase studied under Wag- 
ner and Piloty at Munich, and at \cnicc, 
where he made a speual study of Tintoretto’s 
works He returned to New York in 1878 and 
became a leading influence among the a ounger. 
men, and was president of the Society of 
American Artists for fen a ears 
Chasidim (Hcb ‘pious’), or Assidcans, a 
JeTOh sect or party, avhich becomes promi- 
nent m the Maccabean wars 

EmbosaiuE All metals cap- 
? j formed into thin plates or shecU 

end th^elves to chasing and embossing— 
snrf, out of bosses from the under 

“y o™a- 

wotkodn***®?’ bosses are generally 

worked oaer from the front, to giae detail 

^ Jacobin, he 

fttouKai w but 

W Ke « ® intercession was re- 

nn England He ev- 
^is MU?" “PO" tbe literature 

as 'D ismu?. taste 

eraiut. en Thou and French Ltt- 

b» Academy See 


Chasscriitt, Theodore (1819-36), Frcndi 
pnintcr, m the schools of Frcncli painting 
forms a sort of transitional link bitaccn In- 
gres and PuMs dc Chitinncs IIis most nota- 
ble achie\cmcnt, frescoes on the wills of the 
Cour des Comptca it Paris, wis in grcit part 
dc«tro\cd in the commune of 1871 Sec Boq- 
icnnc's T Chassinau Soiioenirs, Valbcrt- 
Cheiillard’s Un Peinire Romai ligiie 
Chasseurs The Chi«cur«-a-picd, firH or- 
ganized in 1779, form the greater part of the 
light infantn of the rrcnch irm\ The Chas- 
seur* a-chc\al form a corresponding diM*ion 
of the mounted forces The Chasseurs d*\f- 
nque, fiT*t organized in 1831, scrae m Algeria 
Chasuble (III cnriilo), the principal ae't- 
ment worn b\ the clergy of the Greek and 
Roman churches during celebration of mass 



Chasuble 

Chat, a name sometimes applied (0 the 
members of the thrush-likc genera Saxicola 
and Pratincola Ihc name is given in the 
United States to a warbler, the yellow - 
breasted chat (Icicria vireiis), noted for its 
musical \oIubility 

Chateau, (Old Fr chastcl, Eat casld- 
hm), French feudal fortress, corresponding 
to castle Also a French country mansion 

Chateaubriand, Frangois Rene, \ icomte 
dc {1768-1848), French author, was bom in 
St Malo In 1791 he visited America, traacl- 
ling on the Great Lakes, over the prairies, 
and through the primeval forests, storing up 
impressions that later bore fruit m his prose 
epic Les Natchez, and the famous Alala, and 
Rent On his return to Europe m 1792 he 
took service in the ranks of the inugrds, was 
wounded at Thionville, and subsequently 
w^t to England Again in France in 1800, 
Chateaubriand established a literary reputa- 
tion by Afala, avhich appeared m 1801, fol- 
loaved in 1802 by Gime dit Chnstianisiiic, a 
vwdicauon of the Church of Rome The suc- 
cess of the avork was enormous and Cnatcau- 
briand was raised to the foremost rank of 
French letters In 1814, following the fall of 
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Napoleon, he issued a pamphlet, Dc Bona- 
parte ci de/ Bourbons, declared by Louis 
ijcvni to be worth an army to the Legitimist 
cause He was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and from 1822 to 1824 was ambas- 
sador at the British court He was the first 
great writer of French poetical prose His 
CEuvres were published by Saintc-Bcuvc in 
12 vols (1859-61) Consult his Mimoires, 
Siintc-Beuve’s Chateaubnand el son Groupe 
Ltltiratre 

Chatcauhriant, town, French department 
of Lower Loire It has several old churches 
and a castle, p 7,200 
Chntcaudun, town in the French depart- 
ment of Eure-ct-Loir Dunois is buned in 
the chapel of the stately castic, p 7,000 
Chatcau-Thierry, (anc Castrum Theodo- 
rici), town, department of Aisne, France, on 
the Marne River It wis taken b> the Eng- 
lish in 1412, by Charles \ in 1545, and bj 
the Spaniards in 1591 Here Napoleon defeat- 
ed Bluchcr, Feb 12, 1814, p 7,771 In the 
World War I Chateau-Thierry was occupied 
by the Germans on September 5, 1914, and 
was the scene of bitter ilghbng in the ensu- 
ing Battle of the Marne, in the course of 
which It was retaken by the Allies Tlie Sev- 
enth German Army on Juno 2, 1918, in a 
drive against the western flank of the French 
Army, occupied the northern part of the town 
American troops having been brought into 
action on tho western and southern side of 
the salient on June 5, counter-attacked with 
success On June 7, the French and Amen- 
cans took NcuiIly-la-Potcrie and Bouresches, 
in the vianity, and the French captured the 
important Hill 204 above the toivn 
In the opening offensive of the Second Bat- 
tle of the Marne, German troops crossed the 
nver at various points between Dormans 
and Ch&teau-Thierry, near which tho Third 
and Twenty-eighth American divisions were 
engaged Foch launched a terrific counter- 
stroke between Chateau-Thierry and Soissons 
Eight American divisions (1, 2, 3, 4, 26, 28, 
32, 42) were employed in cooperation with 
the French troops By July 20 Chfitcau-Thi- 
erry was no longer tenable, and that evening 
Allied troops were in its streets 
Chatelet-Lomont, GabricIIc Emilie, 
Marquise du (1706-49), learned French- 
woman, bom at Fans, distinguished alike for 
her beauty ^nd talent Though married to the 
Marquis du Chatelet-Lomont, she formed, in 
1733, a tendresse for Voltaire She translated 
the Pnnctpta of Newton into French See her 
Correspondence with Voltaure 


ChatellcrauU, town, French oepartment 
of Vienne Its rivtr-port makes it the entre- 
pot for the produce of an extensive disteict, 
p 18,000 

Chatham, parliamcntar} borough, raval 
arsenal, and fortified town in Kent, England, 
on the Mcdwa> River, 33 m s t of London 
Chatliam owes its importance largely to its 
military and naval establishments Buildmgs 
of interest arc the anaent Church of St 
Mary, hospital of St Bartholomew, Jez- 
rcel’s Tower, a huge pile of buildings be- 
gun b\ a sect called the New or Latter Day 
Israel The dockyard, founded bv Queen 
Elizabeth, covers over 500 acres In 1667 
the Dutch Admiral dc Ruvter sailed up the 
Medway and burned some ships off Chat- 
ham Roman remains have been found m the 
town, p 43,555 

Chatham, town, New Brunsw ick, Canada 
It IS the scat of a college and of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric, and has a cathedral, hos- 
pital, and other fine buildings, p 4fi(>6 

Chatham, William Pitt, First Farl of 
(1708-7S), English statesman, was born in 
Westminster, the vounger son of a Cornish 
squire Entering Parliament (173S) mem- 
ber for Old Sarum, he began his parhament- 
arv career as an opponent of Walpole Though 
Walpole was defeated, no place was found for 
Pitt in the new ministry, owing to the dishkc 
dicrishcd towards him bv the king At length, 
however, through his great debating power 
and commanding influence in the house, he 
became Secretary of State, 1756, and leader 
of the House of Commons Pitt set lum'scif ^ 
to revive the glorv of Britain, dimmed by re- 
cent disasters, and with this end he sought 
to destroy the power of France in Amenca 
and India In 1759 Wolfe and his comrades 
in arms had subjected Canada, and by 1I60 
the French power in India vvas destroyed 
With the death of the king and the accession 
of George m the great war minister received 
a check He resigned in 1761 In the dispute 
with the American colonics over the Stamp 
Act Pitt played a noble part, he denounced 
the follies of Grenville and secured the re- 
peal of the Act The Rockingham mimstry 
vainly endeavored to induce Pitt to return, 
and on the f,all of Oiat administration the 
king vvas compelled to ask him to form a 
ministry This he did the same vear, choos- 
ing for himself the office of Privy Seal v'lth 
a seat in the house of Lords as Viscount Pitt 
and Earl of Chatham He spoke strongh^ 
against ihe policy of the government towards 
the American colomes When, however, it was 
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propoM d to TDikc peace on am lenns he \ig- 
orou<h oppo'cd Uic motion md secured its 
defeat He died it Haies, near Bromk\, in 
Kent, and ■a as buried at \\ cstnunstcr Ab^\ 
Consult ’Thathcrae’s Iltslorx of 11 ilJinin Pitt, 
Eati of Chat] am 

Chatham Chest The 'Chcst at Chatham * 
later the ‘Greenwich Chest,’ was a fund es- 
tablished, on the Tccomrocndation of Sir 
Francis DnLcand Sir John Haw Ians, m ig^a, 
fat the relief of sick and wounded British 
reamcn The deduction from seamen’s paa, 
hi which the fund was pnnapallv supported, 
teased onl> in iS'p 

Chatham Island, one of the Galapagos 
group (see Gaupacos}, also the hrec-t of 
the Chatham Islands 


Chatham Islands, a small croup of 
idands in the Bacific Ocean the time of 
the discoacn of the islands ba Lieutenant 
Broughton, in lypi, thej were inhabited bj 
Monons, a race akin to tbe Maoris b> 
whom thej were in lime largcK supplanted, 
P 477, of which srg arc Europeans 
Chatillon sur>Seine, town, Trance Only 
traces of the anaent Chateau from which the 
town detues its name remain Tlicrc is a 
good trade in colonial products, p 4,81} 
Chat Mots, a swampy diMnct about 7 m 
n of Manchester, England In iS'g the road 
for the Manchester and Lwcrpool Railway 
was earned acro's the Moss, one of the great- 
C't engineering tnumplis of Stephenson 
Chatrian See Erckman Chatrian 
ChaUworth, Milage, Dcrbisliirc, Tngland, 
scat of the estate of the Dukes of Dcion- 
snire The magnificent park, g m in circum- 
lercncc, is unsurpassed in England Tiic pres- 
ent mansion has a large collection of pictures 
and sculptures and there ate caqmsite wood- 
rananp At vanous times from 1570 to 1581 

‘he place of detention 
of Mary Queen of Scots 

in the north- 

em part of Georgia, forming the boundary 
Detween Georgia and Alabama 

of “^'’Tennessee, county seat 

amilton co It is picturesquely siuated 

Cm Mountain, and has 

Cnc Qvic buildings, a public libraiy, museum, 

air'? M the Um- 

^’’"‘‘hHiooga Mattresses, agncul- 
i •‘"d tile, cars, 

manufactured, and 
of^L r *" vicimty One 

anA .1. was fought ncarbs 

and the battle fields of Chickamauga^S- 


sionarv Ridge, and Looloul Mountain nre 
not far distant, p isS.iCy 
Chaltanoogn, Battle of, an important 
battle of the ktncncan Civil War, fought 
near Chattanooga, Tenn, on Nov aj-ss, 
1863, between 1 1 cdcral arrav of about 60,000 
under GenenJ Grant and a Confederate army 
of about ^0000 under General Bragg, the 
latter being dcfcaUd Consult Johnson and 
BaeVs Battles ard Leaders p] the Cit'd H or 
Chattanooga, University of, a coeduca- 
tional invtilution of harning at Chattanooga, 
Ttnn, under the auspices of tbe Methodist 
Tpi'copal Diurch, founded in 1867 
Chattel Interest (in land), a leasehold 
which IS personal, as di tmet from real prop, 
ertv 
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Chattel Mortgage, an assignment or 
transfer of personal properly as security for 
a loan or other obligation 
Chattels, in law , all movable goods and all 
properly or estate not amounUng to a frcc- 


, , , , — ‘I'l'*!™ 10 1 genus 01 

tropical birds, known also as Colinga 

born in New York, educated at Pelham 
School for Girls on the Hudson At the age 
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of nine she gave a piano rcatal in Carnegie 
Hall She appeared with stock companies, 
starred with Henry Miller at seventeen, and 
in ‘Daddy Long Legs,’ 1914, and ‘Come Out 
of the Kitchen,’ igi6 , appeared m ‘La Tcn- 
dresse,’ translated by herself from the French 
in 1922, in 'The Changelings’ in 1923, and 
then turned to the motion picture films where 
she has made a conspicuous success Popular 
film successes were ‘A Mamage of Conven- 
ience’ and ‘Madame X ’ 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-70), Enghsh 
poet Before he ivas fifteen he was appren- 
ticed to John Lambert, a Bristol attorney At 
this time he began to talk about a mysteri- 
ous Rowley, the supposed friend and con- 
fessor of the Bristol merchant Canyngc in 
the 15th century, and to read to friends 
poems which he attributed to him In 1768 
the new Bristol Bridge was opened, and the 
account which Chatterton sent, under the 
signature ‘Dunelmus-Bristohcnsis,’ to Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal, of the ‘Mayor’s first 
passing over the Old Bndgc,’ was his first 
pubhshed forgery Later he sent some spea- 
mens of old Enghsh poetry, including wnt- 
mgs by ‘Rowley,’ to Horace Walpole Wal- 
pole submitted the documents to Gray and 
Mason, who pronounced them forgeries, 
whereupon he advised Chatterton to stick 
to his profession In 1770 Chatterton went to 
London, an inexperienced lad of genius, san- 
guine, yet cynical, too proud to acknowledge 
his privations, concealing them from his 
mother and sister by sending them handsome 
presents xvhilc he was starving On August 
24, 1770, after destroying his papers, he took 
arsenic and died next day After more or 
less controversy on the subject it is now es- 
tablished that Chatterton was the sole au- 
thor of the Rowley poems Consult Lives by 
Gregory, also Masson’s Chatterton, and In- 
gram’s The True Chatterton 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, English poet (71340- 
1400) Geoffrey was appointed at seventeen 
page to Elizabeth de Burgh, wife of Lionel, 
Edward m’s third son We next find him 
serving under Edward m, in the French cam- 
paign (1359), where he was taken prisoner 
at Rctiers, in Brittan>, but was released next 
year under the treaty of Bretigny In 1367 he 
received a hfe pension of 20 marks (£13 6s 
8d ), as one of the ‘valets’ of the king’s cham- 
ber He was frequently employed abroad, 
travelling in Italy thnee — ^while he did seaet- 
servicc work in Flanders and elsewhere in 
1376 and 1377 He treated with France for 
peace ( 1377 ), also regarding the mamage of 


King Richard n (1378) — ^this period of his 
hfe being marked by signs ot great prosper- 
ity, and for about ten years from 1374 on he 
held offices in the customs John of Gaunt, 
to whose party the poet attached himself, 
granted him a pension of £10 In addition to 
his official income, the poet had his share of 
the frequent dues occurring under tlie feudal 
system In 1386 he sat, as knight of the shire 
for Kent, in the Parliament held at West- 
minster But misfortune now fell on him 
Whether owing to genuine dissatisfaction with 
his work, or to the accession to power of 
Gloucester, the rival of John of Gaunt, Chau- 
cer was deprived of his offices in December, 
1386, and was reduced to raising money on 
the security of his pensions These were also 
taken from him in 1388 An annual pension 
of £20, granted him in 1394, left him still in 
difficulties, and four years later he received 
letters of protection against arrest for debt 
The accession of Henry w , son of his old 
protector John of Gaunt, brought him some 
relief he received a new pension of 40 marks 
The earliest of his poetical works whose 
date can be exactly fixed is the Bool 0} the 
Duchess, written in 1369 on the death of 
Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt To this 
early period may also be ascribed the trans- 
lation of the Romaunt 0/ the Rose, which 
we know Chaucer made, but which is not to 
be wholly identified with the version that has 
come down to us The second period of the 
poet’s life (1369-86) IS credited with the Par- 
liament of Birds, the House 0} Fame, the 
Legend of Good Women, the first draft of 
the Knight's Talc, and other works afterward 
incorporated in the Canterbury Tales, such 
as the Clerk’s tale {Griselda), the Second 
Nun’s talc {St Cecilia), and the Monk’s talc 
{De Hugohno Comite Pise) — all of which 
^ow the strong and direct influence exerased 
on Chaucer b> the Italian poets The plan 
of the Canterbury Tales, and the execution 
of many of them, including the writing of 
the wonderful Prologue, were the work of 
the poet’s final and most troubled penod 
Chaucer, hke Cervantes, had ample experi- 
ence of life, and the result is that the Canter- 
bury Tales, like Don Quixote, arc not merely 
a work of genius, but the embodiment of an 
epoch He is the ‘father of English poetry,’ 
inventing the seven-line stanza and cham- 
pioning portrayal of the life and philosophy 
of the common people w'ntten in natural as 
opposed to courtlj st>le Consult Kittredgc’s 
Chaucer and his Poetry, MacCrackcn’s The 
College Chaucer, the Chaucer Society pub- 
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hcations, espeaally the six-te\t edition of the 
Canterbury Talcs by Furnivall, and Skeat’s 
The Chaucer Canon 

Chauci, a powerful German people iiho 
dnelt on the shores of the German Ocean, 
between the Ems and the Elbe 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis (1763-1810), 
French sculptor, born in Pans After nm- 
ning the grand pnx he went to Rome (1784), 
where, influenced by the prevailing enthusi- 
asm for the antique under Canova, he pro- 
duced his best-known works. Peace, Paul and 
Vrrgima, Love, all m the Lous re 


Chaumonot, Pierre Mane Joseph 
(1611-93), French Jesuit missionary among 
the Canadian Indians His autobiography ap- 
peared in 1688, repub 1858 
Chaumont-en Bassigny (anc Calvtis 
ifons), cap of dep Haute Marne, France 
Here svas concluded the coalition which ulti- 
mately developed mto the Holy Alliance, 
here also the Allies in 1914 agreed by treaty 
to restore France to her ancient boundaries 
There is a large trade in kid gloves, p 15,178 
Chauncey, Charles (1592-1672), Amer- 
ican educator He held various churches m 
England until 1637, when he was silenced by 
Archbishop Laud, who had been displeased 
With his puritamcal attitude for several years 
He emigrated to Plymouth, Mass, m 1638, 
became minister at Satuate in 1641, and ac- 
cepted the presidency of Hanard in succes- 
sion to Dr Dunster, the first president 
Among his publications is a volume of Twen- 
ty-six Sermons on Justification (1659) See 
Filer’s Memorials of the Chaunceys 
Chaus, or Jungle Cat, an Asiatic wildcat 
{Felts Chous) 

Chauiset, Fr, onginally thickly padded 
clothing for the legs, but later mail armor 
which covered the legs and feet In the i6th 
centun the word was used to designate hose 
l-hanuuqua, a lake of glaaal origin in 
the w extremity of New York Its shores are 
the ate of the Chautauqua Institution 

iMtittttion A system of 
popular education founded in 1874 by Lewis 
Miller Md Rev John H Vincent as the Sun- 
The place chosen was 
™ the shores of Chautauqua Lake, m west- 
^ following years the de- 

ened^Tn"? ««« length- 

wer* n ^ and courses of study 

tte provided m a large variety of subjects 
IJe m^tuUon yearly attracts a large boTy 
of teachers and adult students The cost or 

lertainment are free to all in attendance The 


class work of the summer sessions is supple- 
mented by a system which consists of the 
enrolment of readers for four years’ course 
of home study controlled by a committee of 
the mstitubon Assemblies, modelled on 
Chautauqua, exist throughout the Umted 
States 

Chauvenet, William (1830-70), Amencan 
mathematician He took part in the establish- 
ment of the U S Naval Academy at Anna- 
pobs, Md , and filled matbemabcal and as- 
tronomical professorships there His text- 
books include Treatise on Plane and Sphen 
cal Trigonometry See Memoir m Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of the Academy 

Chauvinism, exaggerated patriobsm, cor- 
responding in France to English and Amen- 
can ‘jingoism’ Nicolas Chauvin was a vet 
eran of the repubhc and the first empire, 
ivhose name became a synonym for the blmd 
idolatry formed by Frenchmen for the first 
Napoleon and his rigime 

Cbayote, (Chayota eduhs), an edible pe- 
rennial vegetable growmg on vmes, aUied to 
the cucumber, introduced originally from 
Central Amenca and Mexico, and now culb- 
vated in many warm parts of the world in- 
cluding the southern Umted States and Cali- 
fornia See buUebn of the Umted States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Chaay, a thick black or gray hmestone, is 
a member of the Ordoviaan (Lower Silur- 
ian) of N America 


x-neapsiae, a street in bondon, England, 
extending between St Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Poultry Edward m, in 1327, m the 
foundation charter of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, ordered them to keep their shops m 
the High Street of Chepc 
Cheboygan, aty, Mich, county seat of 
Cheboygan co, some manufactures and a 
considerable fish industry, p 5,673 
Check, ‘a bill cf exchange drawn on a 
bank, payable on demand,’ and the rules as 
to such bills apply generally to checks If the 
bank on which it , drawn has funds in 
belonging to the drawer it is bound to honor 
It, unless the check is stopped by the drawer 
or the bank receives nobce of the drawer’s 
death, or that he has committed an act of 
bankruptcy Payment by a bank of a check 
in good faith and in the ordinary course of 
business exempts it from habihty should it 
subsequently appear that the mdorsement of 
the payee or any subsequent mdorsement was 
forged It IS not, however, protected when it 
pajs a check on which the drawer’s signa- 
ture is forged, as a bank is presumed to 
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know its customer’s signature Checks arc 
payable in order of their presentment, and 
an unreasonable delay in the presentment of 
a check will relieve the drawer of liability 
if the bank in the meanbme suspends paj- 
ment, provided the depositor had suffiaent 
funds in the bank to pay the check if it had 
been reasonably presented ind he has suf- 
fered by the negligence of the holder A rea- 
sonable time IS a question of fact in each case 
A check must contain an order to pav a fixed 
and definite sum of money to some designs 
ted person or order 

Checkers, or Draughts, one of the most 
ancient forms of recreation Ramcscs m , as 
depicted on the walls of Thebes in Egypt, is 
pla>ing checkers with a hdy The game ’of 
draughts is a contest between two parties, 
each having la pieces or men, those of one 
side being dark and those of the other hght 
in color The game is played on a board and 
the men are placed on squares of one color 
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Checkers 

only The object of the game is to capture all 
the adversary’s men, or to fi\ them so that 
they cannot move Each player in turn moves 
one of his men one square forward on the 
same color, that is, diagonallj When two 
opposing men meet, if either has an empty 
square behmd him, the opponent at his 
next move jumps over the man, who is 
thereb> captured and removed from the 
board, and the victor occupies the empty 
square behind him, thus advancmg two 
squares If there are two or more of the op- 
ponent’s men in front, each with a vacant 
space behind him, all can be captured at once 
and the capturer occupies the square behmd 
the last man taken When a man has been 
advanced to the last rotv in the enemy’s 
camp he becomes a 'king,’ and his rank is 
marked by ‘crowning’ him with another piece 
of the same color A king is like other men 


in all respects, 'except in his power of mov- 
ing backward and forward, he is equally 
liable to capture, and captures in the same 
way, except that he can also capture back- 
ward There arc, however, several other va- 
rieties of the game See Spaldings Some Z»- 
hiory, Foster’s Complete Hoyle 
Checquy, Chccqui, or Cheeky, in her- 
aldry , signifies small squares of different tme- 
tures, composmg the fidd or the diargc of a 
shield or escutcheon The w ord also survives 
in our term ‘check,’ a cloth pattern 
Chedorlaomcr, King of Elam, chief of 
the four kings in their victorious campaign 
against the five rebel Canaanite prmccs 
Cheduba, or Man-aung, a fertile and 
wooded island on the e coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, p 24,000 

Cheese, x food product obtained by coag- 
ulating the caserne of milk and incorporatmg 
a large proportion of the fat It was a com- 
mon food material long before butter was 
known There arc many kinds of cheese, de- 
pending upon the kind of milk used and the 
treatment it is subjected to in the process of 
making and curing the product Some kinds 
ire hxrd, while others are soft or midwav 
between, xnd in flavor there is great varia- 
tion In the common Cheddar cheese of the 
United States and England the milk is curd- 
led with rennet extract, a soluble ferment 
found in the fourth stomadi of calves,^ the 
curd separating from the watcrv whey and 
holding mechanically a large proportion of 
the fat The mass is then wrapped in cloths 
and pressed to remove tlie remaining whey 
It IS then placed on shelves in the curing- 
room and allow’cd to ‘ripen,’ a process re- 
quiring several weeks, and often months 
During the process the flavor is developed 
and the tough curd is 'broken down’ or di- 
gested through the action of the pepsin m 
the rennet and probablv also tliat of a natu- 
ral ferment of the milk, known as galactose 
In making cottage cheese, or ‘smierkase,’ the 
milk IS curdled by allowing it to sour, or by 
the addition of an acid to fresh milk, and the 
cheese is salted and eaten fresh 
The prmapal English cheeses arc Cheddar, 
Stilton, Cheshire, Gloucester, Dorset (blue), 
Wcnslcydale, and Cotherston The most pop- 
ular foreign cheeses arc Schweitzer or Em- 
menthaler (also known as Gruyfere), Roque- 
fort, Edam Gouda, Gorgonzola, Parmesan, 
Ncuchatel, Camembert, Llraburger and Bne 
The last four arc soft cheeses, and Roquefort 
IS a semi-soft varictv The charactcnsbc fla- 
vors of the foreign cheeses arc due largely to 
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the bactcna or moulds which are active in 
iipcning and m some cases goats’ milk is em- 
plojcd Various fancy brands of cheese such 
os ‘Club House,’ ‘Canadian Club,’ ‘Snapp>’ 
and other brands put up in jars in the United 
States and Canada, are made by grinding 
Cheddar cheese nith the addition of cream 
or butter, and some flavoring materials Soft 
(heeses are made by allowing the curd to 
dram, without pressure, upon inclined mats 
of straw Many of the foreign cheeses such 
as Edam, Schweitzer, Neuchatel and Roque- 
fort are now made in the United States, but 
most of the cheese made there is Cheddar, 
and it IS made largely in cheese factories rath- 
er than at farm dames, the milk being hauled 
to the factory from the farms of its patrons 
As a food cheese is highly nutritious and 
a laluablc source of energy Cheese has con- 
siderable value when used in combination 
with other foods such as breadi toast, maca- 
roni, and nee, and as a dessert has an un- 
doubted value in stimulating the secretion of 
the digestive juices Cdnsult Decker’s Cheese 
ifakmg, Wing’s Mtlk and Its Products, Bail- 
ey's Pood Products, Thetr Source, Chemistry 
cri Use, U S Department of Agnculture, 
Parmers" Bulletins 
Cheese-hopper, the larva or maggot of 
the cheese-fly {Piophtla cosci) , which lays its 
rggs on cheese and ham 
Cheese mite (Xiroglyphus siro)t an ar- 
achnid which lives on cheese and dned fruit 
Cheese, or Hunting Leopard CCynwlur- 
us jubatus), a carnivore resembling the cat 
family but like the dog family in the imper- 
fectly -retractile and therefore blunt claws 
It resembles the dog in being readily tamed 
ft IS trained for hunting purposes, and is so 
““ed at the present time in India 
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Cheever, George Barrell (1807-90) 
American clergyman and author He was a 
malous advocate of the anti-slavery cause 
™ books indude Studies m Poetry. God 
‘‘gainst Slavery 

*^dy, Chma, m the province 01 
atentung, at the entrance of the Gulf of Pc 
h, much frequented as a health resort 


of 


summer It was occupied by the Japanese 
early m the China-Japan War, p 134,000 
Cheilanthes, a genus of small ferns of the 
subdivision Polypodiacea: 

Cheiranthus, or Wallflower, a genus of 
hardy and half-hardy cruciferous plants The 
biennial or perennial C chart, the European 
wallflower, is the best known species 
Cheiromancy See Palmistry 
Cheke, Sir John (iSi 4 -S 7 )i English ren- 
aissance scholar He was secretary of state 
durmg the brief reign of Lady Jane Grey 
Chekhy Sec Bohemia 
Chekhov, Anton Pavlovitch (1860- 
1904), Russian dramatist and short story 
writer His writings include more than 100 
short stones, several plays and a novel Most 
of them have been translated into Frendi, 
German, and English, notably. Philosophy at 
Home, The Kiss and Other Stones, The Swan 
Song, The Three Sisters and Uncle Vanya 
Che-kiang, or Cheh-kiang, maritime 
provmce of Chma The eastern part mdudes 
many islands It is hilly throughout and 
traversed from s w to n e by the Nan-shan 
range Before the Taiping rebelhon it was one 
of the richest and most thickly populated 
provmces in China It is still the center of the 
silk trade It has also nch fishenes off the 
coast, that of the cuttle-fish, from which 
sepia IS manufactured, being noteworthy Ofl 
the coast of Che-kiang is the Buddhist sacred 
island, called Puto, p 22,043,300 
Chelan, lake of glacial ongin, situated at 
an altitude of 1,080 ft , on the eastern slope 
of the Cascade Range in Washington Its 
shores are hned with summer resorts and 
there is good fishmg in its waters 
Chelmsford, market town, England, in 
Essex, 29 m ne of London, p 20,761 
Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus Thes- 
iger, Second Lord (1827-1905) , Bntish gen- 
eral He served in Crimea, Indian mutiny, 
and Abyssinian campaigns He was in chief 
command during the Zulu War of 1879 and 
decisively defeated the Zulus at Ulundi 
Chelonia See Tortoises and Turtles 
Chelsea, a residential section of London, 
on the n bank of the Thames The embank- 
ment IS a fine promenade opened m 1874 
Noteworthy features are Chelsea Hospital, 
built by Wren, 1682-92, a refuge for old and 
disabled soldiers, Chelsea 'Old Church, prob- 
ably founded in the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, and Cheyne Walk, an attractive row 
of red-bnek Georgiafi houses, several of 
which were at one time occupied by such fa- 
mous personages as George Eliot and Thomas 
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Carlyle Chelsea has been the home of art- 
ists and hterary people from the i6th cen- 
tury to the present dav Here lived Sir 
Thomas More, Queen Elizabeth (then Prin- 
cess), Anne of Cloves, Turner, Whistler, and 
other celebrities 

Ranelagh Gardens, once famous as a fash- 
ionable resort, now form part of Chelsea 
Hospital gardens, p 59,026 
Chelsea, city, Massachusetts, Suffolk co, 
2 m n of the State House in Boston, and 
between Charlestown and East Boston Im- 
portant institutions and buildings include a 
U S Marine Hospital, Na\al Hospital, and 
Soldiers’ Home, p 41,259 
Cheltenham, municipal and parliamentary 
borough and health resort, England The 
town, which owes its importance to its min- 
eral springs, discovered bv accident in 1716, 
IS sheltered by the Cotswold Hills, p 49,385 
Cheltenham College, an English public 
school in Cheltenham, founded in 1841 The 
popular ‘Cricket Week’ in August is held here 
Chemical Affinity See Affinity, Chem- 
ical 

Chemical Analysis See Analysis, 
Chemical 

Chemical Energy is the energy involved 
in the union or disunion of atoms to form 
molecules Every chemical change involves 
an amount of energy depending upon the na- 
ture and extent of the change in condition 
of the atoms involved, but chemical energy 
must not be confused with the energy of the 
disintegration of the atom itself, such as that 
evolved from radium 

Chemical Engineering, a branch of the 
engineering profession, as a distinct profes-i 
Sion has been comparatively recent The first 
curriculum called chemical engineering was 
established at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1888 The professional society 
of chemical engineering, the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, was not organ- 
ized until 1908 World War I gave a great 
stimulus to chemical engineering because of 
the great importance of explosives, gas, and 
other munitions that could be manufac- 
tured on a large scale only with the aid of the 
chemical engineer 

The industries in the following groups use 
the services of chemical engineers i Heavy 
chemicals, such as sulphuric, nitric, hydro- 
chloric and phosphoric acids n Fine chemi- 
cals, such as synthetic pharmaceuticals, dves 
and their intermediates in Pulp, paper, cel- 
lulose, rayon, cellopbane, artificial leather, 
explosives iv Petroleum, gas, coke, charcoal. 


coal tar v Rubber and .allied products vi 
Pamts, varnishes, lacquers and other protec- 
tive coatings vn Food products such as 
sugar, starch, salt, and processed foods vm 
Ferbhzers ix Glass, refractones, enamelled 
products, clay products, cement and other 
non-metallic building materials x Leather, 
glue, gelatin xi Metals and alloys xn Fer- 
mentation products, alcohol, solvents xm 
Texblcs 

Representative accomphshments, many of 
them recent, of chetmeal engineering include 
the development of rayon, nylon, Lucite, and 
other fabrics and plasbcs, quick drying lac- 
quers, which have profoundly changed pro- 
teebve coabng pracbcc, the development of 
synthetic rubber, as well as development 
and applicabon to a mynad of new uses 
of synthetic plastics, such as bakclitc Mod- 
em chemical engineering is based on three 
fundamental subjects physics, chemistry and 
mathemabes The chemical engineer in his 
work IS in intimate touch with mechamcal 
engincenng, economics, and in some cases, 
clectncal engineering Courses in Industrial 
Chemistry formed the accepted educational 
background of the chemical engineer during 
the pre-war period Significant and impor- 
tant developments, due largely to the skill- 
ful use of chemistry in the solution of indus- 
tnal problems, date from this era 
As a result of the great sbmulabon of the 
chemical industries during World War I, 
which demanded pioneering work on the 
engineering side of chemical engineenng, it 
was recognized that the purely chemical ap- 
proach was not adequate A reexamination 
of the problem of chemical engineering cdu- 
cabon was mxde, and as a result of this 
analysis, the concepbon of the 'unit opera- 
tion’ was adopted and has since met with 
widespread acceptance Instead of viewing 
chemical engineering as a group of different 
isolated processes and industries, the unit 
operation method is based on the fact that, 
no matter how diverse are these processes 
With respect to raw materials, chemical reac- 
bons, methods of control, details of opera- 
tion, economic characterisbcs, and finished 
products, they are all built of a relatively 
small number of fundamental unit opera- 
bons A representative hst of unit operx- 
bons is Flow of Fluids, Transportabon of 
Solids, Flow of Heat, Evaporation, Hu, 
midification and Related Operations, Dry- 
ing, Disbllation, Gas Ahsorpbon, Crystal- 
lization, Extracbon, Filtration, Mixing, 
Crushing and Gnnding, Mechanical Separa- 
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tion, Combustion Processes and Furnace De- 
sign 

Although modem chemical engineenng is 
built around the umt operation idea, a 
knowledge of the unit operations alone is 
not enough for a broadl> trained chetmcal 
engineer The chetmcal industries as a whole 
form a closelj-knit economic whole, a sig- 
nificant deielopment m the technology of 
one of the mdustnes usually exerts an im- 
portant influence on the economic posi- 
tion of others Many chemical engmeers are 
in managerial positions and must be thor- 
oughly comersant with broad economic pnn- 
aples, cost accounting, and other busmess 
subjects Eadi mdustty is analyzed from 
the pomts o! view o! the fundamental (hem- 
Blrj involved, of the apphcation of the 
unit operations represented m it, and of 
Its economic mterrelationship with the other 
diemical mdustnes 

Due, perhaps, to the fact that modem 
chemical engmeenng is still in the formative 
state and perhaps to the close historical asso- 
ciation with the science of chemistry, re- 
search IS stressed in chemical engineenng to 
a considerably greater extent than m other 
branches of engineenng Since research has 
been directed along the hnes of the umt op- 
erations, chemical engineers have earned out 
verv sigmficant fundamental investigations 
The recognition of adequate analysis and 
testing has spread to department stores and 
udividual laboratories as well as to cor- 
porations and government laboratones Many 
suialler manufacturers umte themselves m 
groups toward estabhsbment of research In 
Eur^e, there are cartels, in England Impe- 
rial Chemical Industnes, Ltd is an extremely 
powerful group 

Closely allied to research is the procedure 
usually de«cnbed as development In con- 
vertmg a small scale theoretical or labo- 
nioty process to complete plant operaUon 
u IS lar more effiaent to carry out the de- 
lelopment m steps rather than to attempt 

intermediate stages of constantly 
^ng scale are stages m the develop- 
ment and many chemical engineere are cn- 
»ged m such work The educaUon of chemi- 

'“"siderahle controversy, and 
W? f World 

cal pL- Institute of Chemi- 

mbim^T important service 

-wwable proportion of chemical engineenng 


graduates supplement their under-graduate 
[trammg by one or more years of graduate 
study, with emphasis given to research The 
I chemical industnes place a premium on such 
work, and as a result the number of men 
going on to Master’s and Doctor’s degrees is 
unusual for a teebmeal field There is very 
much less trammg of graduates by the in- 
dustries than IS the case with other branches 
of engmeenng Consult Walker, Lewis and 
MaAdams, Pnnaptes of Chemical Engineer- 
ing (1937) , Badger and McCabe, Elements of 
Chemical Engmeenng (1931), Reed, Indus- 
trial Chemistry (1933) , Tupholme, Twentieth 
Centurv Engineenng (1944) 

Dunng the years of World War II, ad- 
vances in the field of chemical engineering 
qmckened and expanded Synthetic rubbers 
appeared m alphabetical procession — from 
Agnpol to Witcogum Military explosives in- 
creased ammonia and toluene manufacture 
and required new capaaty for production of 
methanol and sulphunc aad Chemical warfare 
made heaw demands on, and aviation gaso- 
line called for increased production of, innu- 
merable chemicals The output of plastics to 
serve in the place of metals, rubber, and wood 
increased strongly Sulfa drug production also 
increased enormously, as did that of synthetic 
vitamins, and many synthetic drugs, such as 
atabnne 

Chemical Industry, Society of, an inter- 
national assoaation of chemists and saen- 
tists interested m the development of indus- 
tnal chcmistiy and the branches of industty 
dependent on chemical prinaples The par- 
ent association was founded in London m 
i88r The meetings of the whole society are 
generally held abroad, but occasionally m 
Amenta The American Society awards the 
Perkin Medal annually for the most valuable 
work in applied chemistry, and the Grasellt 
Medal for the paper presented before the 
American section within the preceding five 
years, which offers the most useful sugges- 
Uons in applied chemistry The parent so- 
aety awards two medals to those who have 
attamed eminence m apphed chemistry It 
publishes a weekly journal Chemistry and 
Industry, the Bnltsh Chemical Abstracts 
(with the Chemical Society), and the An- 
nual Reports on the Progress of Apphed 
Chemistry 

Chemical Society, American, a society 
foraded m 1876 in the interest of chemical 
and alhed subjects, is now one of the larg- 
est orgamzations of scientists m the w orld 
Headquarters are in Washington, D C It 
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publishes the Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemical Abstracts, Chemical 
Reviews, American Chemical Society Mon- 
ographs (2 senes) , Journal of Chemical 
Education, Journal of Physical Chemistry 
(m cooperation with Bribsh soacties) 

Chcmin dcs Dames, a celebrated shaded 
road, constructed by Louis along the 
heights north of the Aisnc, the scene of des- 
perate fighting in the Great War 

Chemistry is the saence of matter, it em- 
braces within the scope of its invesbgations 
the entire matenal universe and all pheno- 
mena involving matter or its changes The 
fundamental concepbon of chemistry, as of 
all science, is that wc live in an ordered uni- 
verse where nothing ‘just happens’ without 
relation to anything else, but where cause 
produces effect and similar effects may be 
expected from similar causes Wlien man 
first began to obser\e the world into whidi 
he was bom, the evanescence of most of the 
things he saw overawed him Everywhere 
the cyde of growth, matunta, and decay 
was present So it was that the anaent phil- 
osophers — ^Aristotle particularly — sought the 
fundamental essences of things which might 
conceivably be the units of matter, remain- 
ing permanent thcmsches and undergoing 
change only bv union and disunion wath one 
another Thus it was that fire, water, earth, 
and air came to be regarded as tlie essences 
of matter, and of these all matter was believ- 
ed to be made up A piece of wood, for in- 
stance, when burned, w'as apparently sep- 
arated into these four elements, fire, smoke 
^at appeared to be air, ashes or earth, and 
water that oozed from the end of the stick 
as Its middle porbon was consumed It is 
fnteresbng to note that, with the exception 
of the element fire, Aristotle’s elements repre- 
sent the three physical states of matter now 
recognized, sohd (earth) , liquid (water) , and 
gas (air) 

Many centuries passed before anything of 
importance was added to Anstotle’s concep- 
tions Anstotle had already reached, by pure- 
ly mental processes, a kind of molecular hy- 
pothesis which supposed all matter to be 
made up of almost inconceivably minute but 
discrete parbclcs Stahl in the early years 
of the i8th century added to these ideas the 
conception of phlogiston to assist in explain- 
ing the phenomena of fire, and Robert Boyle 
gave a more definite concepbon to the term 
element, which he defined as a simple sub- 
stance incapable of bemg taken apart into 


simpler ones Later Priestley and Schcele 
discovered the true nature of oxygen and 
gave to LavoKier the background for the first 
and perhaps the greatest of the general laws 
of matter, that of its indestructibilitv 

Lavoisier was the first to apply accurate 
weighing to chemical expenmentabon, he 
found that whatever he might do to it, the 
quantity of matter involved in anv experi- 
ment alwavs remained preasely the same at 
the end as at the beginning Lavoisier was 
able to show , by heating mercury in a vessel 
of air, that it gained weight to preasely the 
extent that the air lost vvaght This experi- 
ment was typical of many conducted bv 
Lavoisier, on which he based the estabhsh- 
ment of the science of cliemistry as it is 
now' known 

As even the most prease measurements 
have failed to reveal any facts at variance 
w'lth Lavoisier’s conception, it is now known_^ 
as the Law of the Conservabon of Matter 
It IS stated Matter can neither be created 
nor destroyed, whaievet other changes it may 
undergo A similar law formulated bv von 
Helmholtz, on the basis of experiments by 
Rumford, Joule, and others, states that en- 
ergy IS similarly permanent and cannot be 
destroyed or created Upon these two funda- 
mental conceptions the enbre superstructure 
of physical science is based 

With the indestructibility of matenals m 
mind, wc must now' consider the nature of 
the changes through which thev pass Two 
kinds of changes arc recognized those m- 
volvang internal transformations of one kmd 
of matter into another essentially different 
; and those in which there is a mere altcrabon 
of external characteristics without a change 
of character These tw o ty pcs of change may 
be illustrated by asSimple tallow candle If 
the candle be burned in the air in a closed 
vessel, it appears to v'anish, and instead of air, 
tallovv, and string, the vessel contains the 
remnant of the air (nitrogen), a gas (car- 
bon dioxide) , a liquid (water) , and mmeral 
residue in the form of ash If, however, the 
vessel be weighed before and after, its waght 
will not have changed, although there has 
been a fundamental change in the very na- 
ture of the materials in it This is called a 
chemical change, for there has been a com- 
plete transformation of the materials involved 
into others cssenbally different If, on the 
other hand, the candle be simply heated 
without bang allowed to ignite, the tallow 
composing it becomes a liquid instead of a , 
sohd, and it is no longer a candle The hoiiid 
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tallovi, ho\ic\er, is different metel> in ip- 
pcarancc from the onginil solid, and the Tir 
m the ^cs«cl surrounding it is quite the same 
as before The liquid tallon will bum quite 
rcadilj on a wick, and the air about it will 
support its combustion, as was not true after 
burning the candle, as aboac The change 
of form without change of nature is a ph\st- 
cal change A hitter debate between two 
chemists o! the early 19th century, Proust 
and Bcrthollct, led the former to what is now 
known as Proust’s law , or the Law of Ho- 
finite Composition Berthollct contended that 
the composition of a diemical compound was 
not neccssard) a fixed thing, hut depended 
upon the proportions of its constituents 
present at its formation Proust vigoroud> 
disagreed with this Mew and contended that 
the rdatiie proportions were of no impor> 

) lance, but that the one less abundant would 
'atisfj Itself bj combining with the proper 
amount of the other, Icaaing a residue of the 
more plentiful clement In a long senes of 
bnlhant expenments he succeeded in show 
ing the truth of this view, demonstrating, 
for instance, that 16 parts of oxvgcn and 
'oo parts of mercury (by weight) would 
form mercunc oxide and that no other ratio 
nould serve to form that particular com^ 
pound Proust's law is stated Any eficmieal 
compound aluiayo ts made uP of precisely the 
some proportion by wcigfit of sis constituent 
dements 

John Dalton, having before him the idea 
of lodcstrucUblc matter and Proust’s lawr ot 
defimte composition, investigated the na- 
ture of many compounds formed by chemical 
change from the standpoint of their com- 
ponent parts (elements in the sense of the 
term used by Boyle) and the ultimate parti- 
cles of matter as he conceived them arc nowr 
considered to be those which cannot be sub- 
diMdcd o,ithottt altering the nature of the 
substance and they are now called molecules 
In general the idea of the molecule as the 
umt in physical change and of the atom as 
the chemical umt still holds 

Dalton was led to the theory of atoms by 
quantitative invcsUgations of the formation 
of chemical compounds He reached the con- 
clusion that individual chemical compounds 
always have a defimte composition and that 
where more than one compound of two 
Clemente exist there is a simple numencai 
muo between the proporUons in them In 
other words, a fixed amount of carbon cora- 
ointe with a definite amount of oxygen (or 
nyarogen) as m carbon monoxide (or ethy- 


lene), or with prcavclv twice that amount 
as in carbon ioxidc (or methane) The 
Law of Multiple Proportions is <tatcd When 
tj.0 elements unite la form more than one 
campouid lie oeights of one uniting Mlh 
a fixed 'oeighl of the other stand to each 
other III a ample vumencal ratio expresnble 
by simple whole numbers 
Dalton reasoned even beyond this Bncffy 
stated his theory is 

‘(1) Hvery clement is made up ot extre- 
mely small indivisible particles called 
atoms 

‘(3) The atoms of different elements pos- 
sess different weights, but all those of 
the same clement possess the same 
weight 

‘(3) Chemical compounds arc formed by 
the union of atoms in Mmplc numer- 
ical proportions ' 

This theory bos been indispcnsabk in the 
progress of chemical vacncc The assump- 
tion ol atoms, lor example, simplifies the 
law of indcstructibihtv of matter In every 
field of chemistry the atom is the fundamen- 
tal unit While no longer regarded as an in- 
divisible entity, it is still the basis for the 
study of dicmical reactions and for clicmical 
formulas Sec \tom 

The next important additions to chemical 
theory were made by Gay-lussac anti by 
Avogadro Gay-Lussac showed that Cfiemi- 
cal reactions betiOcen gases occur at lays be- 
tiDCen oolumes (under the same conditions of 
temperature and pressure') bearing simple 
numerical ratios to each other and to the 
volume of the resulting product, if ti be gase- 
ous In other words, two volumes of hydro- 
gen combine with one volume of oxygen to 
form two volumes of steam (water in the 
gaseous state) Avogadro went a step furth- 
er by adding the conception of molecules, 
advonang the theory that eguol veluMcs of 
all gases under the same conditions of tem- 
perature and Pressure contain the same num- 
ber of molecules The molecules he believed 
to be the ulUmate physical particles formed 
by the union of atoms, whether they be of 
the same or different kinds 
According to the molecular thcoiy, there- 
fore, a certain number of molecules of oxygen 
unite with twice that number of molecules of 
hydrogen to form twice that number of mole- 
cules of steam, so that one molecule of oxygen 
goes to produce two molecules of steam 
The molecule of oxygen, tberefote, cannot 
wnsist of a single atom, which is indivisible, 
but must be composed of an even number of 
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atoms — two at least No facts with which 
wc are acquainted require the assumption of 
more than two atoms in each molecule of 
oxygen gas, consequently that number is 
adopted as being probably the correct one 
Similar observations lead to the same con- 
dusions in the case of the great majority of 
elements which can be obtained in the state 
of gas or vapor, but not in all 

Boyle discovered that the volume of any 
mass of a perfect gas vanes inversely as the 
pressure upon it, provided its temperature 
be unchanged 

Charles observed the effect of temperature 
on the volume of gases at constant pressure 
and found that the volume of a given mass 
of gas at 0° c was increased by 1/273 of it- 
self for each degree (centigrade) of rise of 
temperature and that each degree of reduc- 
bon of temperature caused an equal ditmnu- 
bon of volume In other words, if one mea- 
sures a volume of 273 cubic cenbmeters of 
a gas at 0° c , and at any convenient pres- 
sure, and then raises the temperature of the 
gas to 10° c , its volume will then be found to 
be 283 c c If, on the contrary, the temper- 
ature be lowered to — 10° c , the volume will 
be found to have decreased to 263 c c 

It would thus appear that gas volume 
would completely disappear if so low a 
temperature as — 273* c could be reached 
Because of this relation between volume and 
temperature of gases, the temperature of 
— 273° c has been called absolute zero By 
constructing a temperature scale based upon 
known behavior of gases, it is possible to 
state Charles’ law mathematically This 
scale of temperature, known as the Absolute 
or Kelvin (from Lord Kelvin who first pro- 
posed It) scale, is obtained by adding 273“ 
to , temperatures expressed on the cenbgrade 
scale Thus the freezing point of water is 
273° A , and its boiling point 373" A Ex- 
pressing temperature by this absolute scale, 
Charles’ law, it may be stated At constant 
pressure, the volume of any mass of goj 
vanes directly as its absolute temperature 

The general law of perfect gases combines 
these two m a smgle equation, fv = kt, in 
which F represents pressure, v volume, t ab- 
solute temperature, and R a constant de- 
pendent upon the mass of gas under consid- 
eration and the units used to express the 
volume and pressure This expression has 
great significance in all problems involving 
gases and dilute solutions, whose behavior is 
m many respects similar It must be noted, 
however, that it is predicated upon a perfect 


gas Various modificabons have been pro- 
posed to make it precisely apphcable to ac- 
tual gases (notably the equation of van der 
Waals) , but except w’here the utmost accuracy 
IS required, a condition seldom met, these are 
unnecessary All gases w'ell above their criti- 
cal temperatures — ^the critical temperature of 
a gas IS that above which it cannot be liquefied 
by increased pressure — closely follow the gas 
laws It IS customary to refer gas volumes 
to standard temperature and pressure (s x p ) 
or normal temperature and pressure (ntf) 
These two terms designate a temperature ot 
0° c (273° A ) and a pressure of one atmos- 
phere (760 mm of mercury) and in all cal- 
culations involving gas volumes observed 
values are converted to this basis of com- 
parison by the apphcation of the gas laws 
given above , 

Two other laws respecting gases are im- 
portant Dalton’s law states that if a mix- 
ture of gases which do not combine chemi- 
cally be confined \iithin a space, each of 
them exerts a pressure upon the walls of the 
vessel equal to that which it would exert if it 
only were present The partial pressure thus 
exerted by each component of a mixture is 
proportional to its volume m the mixture 
Henry’s law has to do with the solubility of 
gases in hquids and states that, at constant 
temperature, the weight of gas required to 
saturate a given volume of a liquid is pro- 
portional to the pressure upon it Matter 
m solution obeys the same laWs in the same 
way as gases, on the basis of this fact, it is 
believed that matenak in solution arc in a 
state very similar to gases One simply sub 
stitutes for the term pressure as applied to 
gases the osmotic pressure of the solution 
There are many exceptions to the obedience 
of water solutions to the gas laws, exceptions 
forming so large a class of substances that 
they must be specially discussed Such ma- 
tenals as salt acetic aad, and concentrated 
lye are typical of the exceptions, showing 
practically double the calculated osmotic 
pressure in water solution Their solutions, 
furthermore, have the property of conduct- 
ing clcctnc current, as solutions obeying the 
law do not To explain this fact, the exis- 
tence of 10ns (electrically charged parts of 
molecules) m solutions was postulated, and 
the theory of electrolytic dissoaation was 
formed The effect of a solvent in separat- 
ing electrolytes into oppositely charged 10ns 
and of the electric current in causmg these 
10ns to move to the oppositely charged plates 
suspended in the solution is called eicctrolv- 
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SIS and leads ns to an important Ian con- 
necting chemical and dcctncal cnerg) Mich- 
ad Faradaj found that the same guanltltes 
of ekclnc current passed Ifiroiigh different 
electrolytes liberate at the poles masses of 
substances Jihtch are proportional to their 
chemical egtnvalenls, a chemical cqunalent 
being the quantity of an dement or combm- 
ation of elements csactly satisfimg or rcplic- 
ing an equivalent of hxdrogcn (i 008 units) 
Faraday’s Ian points to the complete cquiia- 
Icnce of the elements and offers a method 
of arming at the relatiic naghts of their 
ions and hence of their atoms Henrv’s 
Ian is not quite so easy as thoic of Bojle and 
Charles to ippl\ to the phenomena of solu- 
PonS) and nhen it ippcirs as the so-cilled 
Ian of partition betneen sohents one his at 
fii«t some difficult) in recognizing it It 
maj be stated thus A given solute (dissolv- 
ed substance) distributes itself bet ueen ia/o 
immiscible solvents in the exact proportion of 
its cliibililies m them 
Possessing the ideas of indiiisiblc atoms of 
characteristic n eights and of these is the 
amts of chemical ictivitj, chemists develop- 
ed a sistem of svmbols to shorten ind clan- 
fj expressions representing chemical com- 
pounds and reactions The symbols adopted 
consist of the imtial letter of the name of 
toe ciemcnti and ncccssaT> lo pTc- 

lent Mnfu'ion, another characteristic let- 
ter The names of the elements selected as 
the source 0/ their sjmbok ire taken from 
lanous languages Tor instance, the symbols 
01 elements knonn to the anaents arc de- 
nied from their Latin names, as Au, gold 
(aurum) Ag, silver (argentum) , Fc, iron 
(ferrum), etc Others are derived from the 
name of the clement in the language of its 
^verer, as W, tungsten (German, Wol- 
mnn t ® others come from names com- 

SdroiTcte 

V “ clement not only defines 

len&T‘"* weight) m- 

SSleNn represents one 

Pound r P^cts by weight) of a com- 

atoms of .1 ^wo or more 

Pou^ ® molecule of a com- 

pSte « noted by affixing the ap- 
H 0 Na number to its symbol, 
of hvdrnnnn ' ^P^cscnting Single molecules 

® symbols the course of any chenu- 


cat reaction may be represented, together 
with many facts about it, m a simple equa- 
tion For example, NaOH HCl = NaCl 
•f H. 0 , signifies that one molecule of sodium 
hydroxide (4000S parts by weight of a com- 
pound of a single atom each of sodium, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen) reacts with one molecule 
of hydrochloric aad (j6 468 parts of a com- 
pound of hydrogen and chlorine) to yield 
3846 pirts of salt (sodium chloride) and 
18016 parts of water 

Valence is the number of bonds of chemical 
attraction which an atom exerts in uniting 
with others Here again hydrogen is taken 
as the unit, the valence of an atom being de- 
fined as the number of atoms of hydrogen 
with winch It will unite or which it replaces 
in a compound For example, Mnce chlorine 
and hvdrogcn unite atom with atom to form 
hvdrochlonc aad (HCl), chlonnc is said to 
have a valence of I An oxygen atom com- 
bines with two hydrogen atoms to form a 
molecule of w afer (H 0 ) , and oxy gen has, 
therefore, a valence of a, one nitrogen atom 
unites With three hvdrogcn atoms to form 
ammonia (H»N), thus indicating a valence 
of 3 for nitrogen Under dificrent con- 
ditions the same clement may unite with 
oxygen to form compounds in which it pos- 
sesses valences from r to 7, thus chlonnc 
and oxygen form three compounds, CIO, 
CIO. and Cl 0 », in which chlonnc has val- 
ences of r, 4, and 7 Without attempting 
thereby to explain the nature of chemical 
bonds, chemists frequently indicate them by 
daslics joining the symbols of elements in 
compounds, thus 


H— Cl, 

H 

H— C— H, 


H- 0 — H, 


H — ^Nv and 


which express the facts that 


H 

^lormc, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon 
have valences of i, 2, 3, and 4, respectively, 
in their compounds with hydrogen 
Before going further with the discussion 
of chemical rcactionsi wc must consider what 
IS probably the most important of all the 
laws of matter, the penodic law This gen- 
crilization was first reached by a Russiin 
chemist, Mcndeldcff, m a form not strictly 
true but approaching the truth closely enough 
to be of immense value Before Mcndcldcff’s 
time It bad been noticed that the elements 
could be grouped into famihcs whose mem- 
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bers closely resembled one another Such 
families as the halogens — fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine — possess distinctive char- 
acteristics which vary among the members 
according to their respective atomic weights 
There are several such chemical families 
among the elements, and Mendeldefi was able 
to generalize about them by showing that 
any property of the elements is a periodic 
^unction of its atomic weight, with a few 
notable exceptions Thus he constructed a 
table into which all the known elements fit- 
ted and which contained blank spaces scat- 
tered through it for undiscovered elements 
At that time, i86g, a number of blank spaces 
were necessarily left in the list, but so 
confident was Mendeleeff of the accuracy of 
his law of peiiodiaty that he described ele- 
ments yet undiscovered and even approxi- 
mated their atomic weights Subsequent in- 
vestigations have found most of the miss- 
ing elements, and remedied omissions and 
discrepancies in classification Thirteen ele- 
ments of the so-called rare earth family, 
possessing atomic weights very close together 
and necessarily belonging together were on- 
ginally crowded into one position in the 
tabulation Moseley, a bnllnnt English physi- 
ast, by using a great many of the elements 
as targets in an x-ray tube, discovered that 
the characteristic wave length of the x-ray 
beam emitted decreased as atomic weight in- 
creased From a number of observations us- 
ing difiercnt elements he was able to show 
that a simple numencal relation existed be- 
tween the x-ray emission spectra of the ele- 
ments and from this he calculated a scries 
of numbers, all of them whole numbers, con- 
nected with the atoms of the elements in 
such a way as to express their properties in 
an exact periodic system The difficulties 
with McndcleeK’s system ncre completely 
wiped out 

The correct statement of the periodic 
law must then relate properties to atomic 
numbers instead of atomic weights Thus it 
becomes The properties of atoms, both 
physical and chemical, are periodic functions 
of their atomic numbers The recent discov- 
ery of what are called isotopes has added 
meaning to the atomic numbers of the ele- 
ments It appears that many of the elements 
are really mixtures of several materials of 
properties identical in almost every way, but 
with slightly different atomic weights From 
consideration of the periodic tabic it is pos- 
sible to deduce the properties of any ele- 


ment from those of its neighbors in the sys- 
tem See such headings as Elements, Atomic 
T nEORV, Molecules, as well as articles deal- 
ing with the vanous individual elements 
Four types of chemical reactions are recog- 
nized (i) Combination bctw'cen elements or 
compounds, as C-}-Os=CO., representing the 
combination of carbon with oxygen to form 
carbon dioxide in burning, (a) decomposi- 
tion of an cxisbng compound, as 2HgO = 
aHg -J- 0 ., representing the separation of 
mercuric oxide into its elements, mercury and 
oxygen, (3) double decomposition, as 
NaNOa -f KCl = KNO1 -f NaCl, represent- 
ing a reaction between sodium nitrate and 
potassium chloride under certain conditions 
to form potassium nitrate and sodium chlor- 
ide, and (4) displacement, as AgNOa-J-Hg 
=HgNOa-^Ag, where mercury replaces sil- 
ver in silver nitrate The first tjpe is called 
synthesis, for simpler substances combine to 
build up more complex ones The second cor- 
responds to analysis, the taking apart of a 
complex into its simpler constituents Some 
authors mcladc a fifth tape of reaction in 
1 which one clement replaces another in a com- 
pound and at the same time combines with 
the atoms replaced as CHi-l-aCl»=CH5Cls4- 
2HCI This &ey call substitution 

A few generalizations of the greatest prac- 
tical importance have been reached within 
the past few decades regarding cliemical re- 
actions By careful study of multitudes of 
chemical reactions it has been possible to 
discover much about the factors influGnang 
them and this accumulated experience has 
enabled chemists to bnng about many im- 
portant reactions 

For the discovery of ‘heavy water’ which 
may revolutionize dcmical rescarcli, the No- 
bel Prize for 1934 was awarded to Dr Har- 
old Clayton Urey of Columbia University, 
New York Together with Dr George M 
Murphy and Dr F G Bnckw'eddc in 1931 
Dr Urey showed that the heavy isotope of 
hydrogen, called denterium, was present m 
ordmary hydrogen to the extent of one part 
in 5,000 When dentenum is combined with 
oxygen the result is ‘heavy w'ater ' Chemical- 
ly almost a twin of hydrogen, but physically 
composed of atoms each of which is twice 
the mass of a hydrogen atom, dentenum has 
formed the basis of many experiments, as the 
heavy hvdrogcn nucleus is important for 
its simple structure ‘Heaiy’ water’ has been 
produced at Columbia by a new process 
A surplus amount may be the cause of old 
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age according to some theorists Its mun j 
intcre.t at present is a cau«c of slowing life 
and 1 factor in the researches on cancer 
The pnnapal factors influenang chemical 
arc (i) Contact hetween rcacUng 
substances, (s) cnerg\ condition of the s>s- 
tem, (3) rehtiic masses of reacting sub- 
stances, (4) temperature, (s) pressure, (6) 
calal>st' Contact between reacting sub- 
stances IS ol the utmost importance in anj 


and bj equating them we obtain an expression 
hi c this 

(Cla) X (HgO), In 

(HCl) X (HCIO) I 


other words, since A is a constant unrelated 
to concentration but tapical of other factors 
inaohed, an increase or decrease in the mole- 
cular concentrations of an> one of the four 
substances changes the concentrations of tw 0 

^ - - - others If ana one of the products of a re- 

dei^ reacUon Between gases and bc-|acUon is removed from the sastem so com- 
tween substances in solution, the actiaata of plctcly that its molecular concentraUon is 
the moaang molecules and the forces ol diHu- Uirtualla zero, the reaction will proceed to 
Sion tend to secure perfect mixing, and con - 1 completion This occurs if one product is 
tact approaches the ideal In solutions of j msolublc cither a gas or a sohd This law of 
clcctrol>tcs, the division of molecules them- 1 ma«s action is universal in its application 
edves wathout electrical charges, into diarged Changes of temperature affect the value of 
10ns V hich arc avadlv seeking to neutralize I A in the equation just giv tn and hence alter 
their charges, provides an even greater prob- j the equilibrium Some reactions are much 
ahihtv of the desired contact Reactions be- j more affected bj temperature than others 
tween 'dlids and gases, or between sohds and I The effect of pressure on reactions between 
hquids m which thev arc complctclj insoluble, j gases is of great importance If the products 
maj frequentlv be brought about readily bj |of a particular reaction occupv less volume 
theinterposibonof a mutual solvent The con- j than the substances from which thej arc 
ditionof the sv stem must alwaj she such that I formed, an increase of pressure favors the , 
cnergj is degraded (in the thcrmodvnamicl reaction and increases its speed If the pro- 
tense) dunng Its progress before a reaction will j ducts of the reaction occupv greater volume 
occur There arc two types of reactions gener - 1 than the original substances, a reduction of 
ally recognized, those which release heat and|prc>surc increases the speed The effect of 
tho'e which absorb it The first kind occur I catalysts on the course of chemical reactions 
readilv enough, indeed, sometimes too read- j is not well understood The word catalyst 
ily, as in the premature explosion of a charge 1 la used to designate a substance whose pres- 
of dyaiamile The second type is only to be! cnee affects the rate of a reaction into which 
forc^ by supplying energy to it in one form j it does not apparently enter A little pur** 
or another It is possible only at very high I finely divided iron greatly increases the rate 
temperatures to cau«c the second reaction, so I of formation of ammonia from hvdrogcn and 
that the chemist must be prepared to supply 1 nitrogen, but at the end the iron remains 
energy to his systems m a vanety of forms I quite the same as it was at the beginning A 
to <ccure the results desired I great number of materials thus affect the 

The relative activ e masses of the sub- j course of various chemical reactions The 
‘tanecs present influence the chances of col- 1 study ot the fundamental pnnciples of chem- 
haon of reactive partidcs and hence thejical reaction sudi as those mentioned above 
course of the reaction Most chemical rcac - 1 comprises the particular field of physical 
tions have been found to be reversible, le jc/ie»Hitry The application ol tlicse and 
capable of proceeding in cither direction, and other less general pnnciples to the elements, 
such reactions reach a point of cquihbnum 1 except carbon to the behavior of specific 
depending upon the masses of the materials I substances, and to their preparation and use, 
present An equihbnum is reached when the I constitutes the field of inorganic chemistry 
^d in one direction is exactly equal to j The study ot the compounds of carbon, form- 
that ui the other and the speed in cither I crly bdicvcd to be produced only by the 
direction depends pnmanly upon the con- 1 mtcrvcntion oi vital force, their prepara- 
ttntrabons of the reacting substances This 1 tion and use, forms the field of organic 
IS expressed as the law ot mass action I chemistry These three pnnapal divisions ol 
, rfeed of chemical reaction is proportion - 1 the sacnce of chemistry are merely conven- 
e to ffte molecular concentrations of react- j icnt designations for the same kind of work 
a*! *n®y consider the re- 1 earned out by the use of different kind" 

em ’ut chlonne and water At the J of tools There is much more difference be 

wpautitium pomt, these two speeds are equal 1 tween the methods and apparatus employed 
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in the several divisions than m the method 
of thought or type of problems attacked 

A large part of the inorganic chemist’s at- 
tention must be devoted to analysis, for, as 
a rule, inorganic compounds arc readily pre- 
pared IV hen once their composition is known 
There arc two methods of analysis ordinarily 
pursued the first (qualitative analysis) re- 
veals the kinds of constituents in a mixture or 
compound, the second (quantitative analysis) 
determines the quantities of the various con- 
stituents present Just as the inorgamc chemist 
depends upon the periodic table, the organic 
chemist depends upon what arc called homol- 
ogous scries of compounds to bnng his results 
in various fields of work into their proper re- 
lations with one another The principal sourc- 
es of organic compounds arc living matter of 
one kind or another and its fossil remains, 
coal and petroleum From wood and other 
plant fibres, cellulose, the basis of paper, ar- 
tificial silk (rayon) , smokeless powder, mtro- 
cellulose lacquers, celluloid, etc, is derived 
From coal, the whole group of aromatic com- 
pounds forming the bases of huge industries 
IS obtamed by the method of destructive dis- 
tillation A similar method decomposes wood 
mto compounds of the aliphatic senes Pet- 
roleum supplies a great variety of abpbatic| 
hydrocarbons which mav serve as starting; 
pomts for the snytbesis of thar valuable de- ! 
nvatives Among processes sUU m the ex-| 
penmental stage arc the manufacture of al- 
cohol from com cobs, xlose (sugar) from nce- 
bulls, fuel and gas from fawn waste, alpha 
cellulose from bagasse A process for mak- 
ing starch from sweet potatoes has been fi- 
nanced by the FERA and a plant constructed 
at Laurel, Mississippi Another is the re- 
placement of metal machine parts by plastic 
synthetic matenals such as bakebte I^atural 
gas is a prohfic source of still others, and vege- 
table and animal matter generally >ield count- 
less others of the greatest value Striking ad- 
vances have been made by chemists m the 
petroleum industry dunng the depression 
years New method have been developed for 
recovery of the oil from the earth, cor- 
rosion problems have been solved High anti- 
knock gasolines have been produced Hydro- 
genation of petroleum has achieved note- 
worthy effects In 1930, a S)000-barrel per 
day umt commenced operation at Bayway, 
N J 

The methods of organic chemistry arc sim- 
ilar to those ot inorganic diemistry m involv- 
mg analysis and synthesis, and there is no 
saentific reason today for a distmcbon be- 


tween morganic and organic compounds ex- 
cept for conyemcnce of classification The 
number of so-called organic compounds which 
have been made in the laboratory passes the 
100/300 mark There 15 probably no better 
example of the value of applied saence than 
the field of industrial chemistry 
The apphcations of cheimstry to practical 
problems are so diverse that many speaal- 
ists in almost every hne of human endeavor 
are required to carry it through There arc 
more than 1,000 mdustnal research laborator- 
ies in the ilnitcd States Employment in 
branches of mdustnal chemistry has on the 
whole withstood the finanaal depression re- 
markably well Sudi rapid progress has been 
made in synthetic organic products that it is 
now possible to supply almost all the chemi- 
cals consumed m Amencan mdustry There 
IS a considerable concentration of chemical in- 
dustries m New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania One finds chemists who have 
speaahzed in the apphcation of chemistry to 
agnculturc, to food, to biologv, to the cellu- 
lose industries (paper, textiles, rayon, etc), 
to dyes and dyeing, to fertilizers, to fueds, to 
leather and gelatin, to mcdianal products, to 
paint and varnish, to pctrolehm, to rubber, 
to sanitation, and to almost every type of in- 
dustry involving chemical changes of any 
kind This includes, with very few excep- 
tions, every mdustry, for all involve materials 
of one kind or another and these can be 
properly handled only by the application of 
a Imowledge of their chemical characteristics 
and the effect of these on their physical prop- 
erties See also Chemical Enczneeioiig The 
field ot electrochemistry, dealing with the 
changes of composition of substances under 
the influence of the electric current, has de- 
veloped with starthng rapidity dunng recent 
years as our 'vast water powers have been 
put to work produang cheap electric current, 
thermochemistry, whose study is heat changes, 
has similarly advanced, and an almost inde- 
pendent profession of chemical engincenng 
has come into being for the studv of indus- 
trial chemical problems involving both chem- 
istry and engineenng, but distinct from either 
The chemical mdustry today ranks among 
the first five American mdustnes in value of 
products It includes the manufacture of 
chemicals, coal tar products, coke, salt, drug- 
gists' preparations, patent mcdianes, cos- 
mebes and perfumes, essenbal oils, explosives, 
ferbhzers, manufactured gas, dyestuffs, paints 
and varnishes, soap, turpentine, and resin as 
wdl as petroleum refimng and wood disblla- 
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lion See Uic articles on these various products 
Ph\siolo6tcttl Chemistry, or Btoehemisp. 

B the divwon of applied chemistry m which 
ate considered the chemical transformations 
occurtinR m the vital phenomena of ammals 
and plints The scope of physiological chem- 
ctnbnccs tlic study of the constitution of 
fooddutfs, Uicmanncrin which digesUve proc- 
«wcs render them assimilable, the elaboration 
from the products of digestion of those com- 
plex substances charnctensUc of the bving 
orpinism, and their subsequent resolution and 
ebtnwition, the whole cycle forming the 
animal or vegetable ‘metabolism ’ In these 
changes an important role is that of the en- 
zvmes, or unorganized ferments, secreted by 
the cells of the digesUve organs, which act 
ascatahsts 

Knott ledge of the physico-chemical action 
of dnigs and poisons renders medicine, so far 
as It IS concerned with the administration of 
drues, mote rational and less empmcal The 
fiilds of pharmacology, the study of the ef 
fccts of drugs, and of chemotherapy, the ap- 
plication of chemical compounds to the cure 
of di«ca«cs, have shown marked progress in 
the recent post 

The problem of increasing agricultural 
viclds from arable areas to keep pace with in- 
creaung population and of getting the great- 
c.1 good from the products of agnculture, 
whether m the form of food or othenvise, 
u the object of study of agricultural chemistry 
'fins little known processes for the indus- 
tnil utilization of farm products have been 
rccenllj dei eloped by research chemists of 
the Ximtcd States Department of Agnculture 
In the future it may well be possible that 
the ritt materials of the chemical factones 
na\ come from farms rather than mines. 
Wells, etc Kathcr than produang food cx- 
dumeU, the farm of the future must devote 
a major part of its crops to matcnals from 
which wall be made by synthetic chemistry 
dothmg, fuel, structural and building mate 
Pah See Eiles The Farm Chemurpe (19^4) 

-j ^ 


•• aav ^ « r»s< iff Wr*««C***« 

So) I'fln Cl emislry needs to be touched on 
but bncflv here, as it is treated in detail un- 
der Sisttarv Science 

Chfi cal llar/are, introduced in World 
y^nr 1, in violation of all international 
Watic«, (ought to cau'c casualties and to te- 
u«c the efticicncy of mihtaiy man power 
polliiung the atmo'phcrc and ground 
^loard troops Several types of such w cap- 
ut V etc u(cd, poKons, to produce death, 
t' cants, to produce bhsters and discomfort, 
CTutatoncs, to produce sneezing and cough- 


ing, lachrjmators, to produce blinding tears, 
and both toMC and non-toxic screening smokes 
Both the methods of oHense and of de- 
fense are being apphed to many problems of 
peace, the former to the eradicaUon of insect 
and rodent pests, and the latter to the pro- 
tccUon of workers exposed to toxic atmos- 
pheres, as miners, firemen, etc There has 
been no authentic report of the use of 
poison gas by any combatant m World War 
n Among other new chemical processes of 
commercial importance may be mentioned 
firpd nitrogen directly from the air, and pro- 
ducing synthetic ammonia from hydrogen 
In peace, the process isTaemg developed to 
make soil fcrUlity possible by extracting nec- 
essary substances from the air for the bene- 
fit of agnculture 

In connection with this article should be 
read the arUcles Atom and Atomic The- 
ORV, ANAiySK, ChEMICAI., ANALYSIS, COM- 
MERCIAL, ELECTRO-CHEMISTRa , ELECTROLY- 
SIS, Organic Chemistry, Periodic Law, 
Photochemistry, Ramo-activity , Stereo- 
Chemistry , Thfraio-Chemistry 
Bibliography— The following titles have 
been selected as being directed to the general 
reader Watt’s Dictionary 0 } Chemistry, 
Hood and Carpenter’s Text-hook 0 } Practi- 
cal Chemistry, A F Holloman’s Text-books 
of Inorganic Chemistry , Thorpe’s Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry, Slosson’s Creative 
Chemistry, Haldane’s Daedalus, or Saencs 
and the Future, Howe’s Chemistry in Indus- 
try, Tildcn’s Famous Chemists, The Men 
and Their Work, Harrow’s The Story of 
Chemistry, Vleavex and Foster , Chemistry 
for Our Times (1946) 

Among the leading periodicals in Amcnca 
devoted to the subject of chemistry ate The 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
devoted to pure saence, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, devoted to apphed 
science , Chemical Abstracts, a surv ej of world 
literature in chemistry , Chemical Rejiejas, a 
quarterly of pure chemistry , the Joun al of 
ChcmicalEducation, dev oted to matenal of in- 
terest to teachers and pupils, the Journal of 
Physical Chemistry, devoted to this branch 
of the saence, and two senes of monographs, 
all pubhcations of the Amcncan Chemical So- 
CTctv, coveting most fields of chemical activ- 
ity in the United States In addition to these, 
Chemical ard Metallurgical Ei ginecnng, a 
pnvalclv published journal devoted to the in- 
dustry of chemistry , and the Transactions of 
the Amcncan Electrochemical Soacty and of 
I the Amcncan Institute of Chemical Engmeers 
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contnbuti spcaal treatment*; of Mrjous t\pc«; \cstipntions under the Pure lood and Driuv 
of research Law md other chemicil ru- 

Chemistry, Progress in Under the ur- ferred to it b\ the Go\crnmcnt 
pcnc\ of World Wnr II, advances in chcmi« Chemhend Sec Chimkent 

trv ncrc made that resulted in many nc« Chemnitz, town, Gcrmam, in the didrut 

productions alter the end of the War of Zwickau, Sa\on> N'otable public bmld- 

Buna S became the most proinisinp of the inps include the Church of St James, fifteenth 
numerous sv nthctic rubbers produced for Centura , old Rathaus It is the duel manu 
U S u«e As a Utc rubbci, Buna S— made facturini; town of the linpdom, ind one of 
of the tw 0 basic materials h\ drocarhon buta- the principal manufactiinm; towns of the 
diene and tlie aromatic coal-tar deriaatisi. German empire Its spcnaliiiN ire the pro- 
stvrene— rates hich, since it has an csUmatid duction of knit poods, locomotivis and ma- 
90 per cent of the w taring qualities 01 crude chincrj, agricultural impKmints, and too! 
rubber Butadiene is closcK related to the The town is surrounded bv a close rint, of 
compound butane, which occurs in natural industrial \illaccs and is splendidlv iqutpptd 
pas It can be producid in various wavs, but with special technical schools, p a',1,630 
in the U S IS produced priftrablv from Chemnitz, Martin (iS2i-86), eminent 
petroleum Lutheran theologian, w as horn it Trt uinbriel 

Plastics in endless V aricfv and for thousands ren in Brandenhurp, Germans \Ionp with 
of civ ihan as w ell a« w ar uses h iv e been and \ndrca and Seined cr he induced the Luther- 
art hemp created and ptrftcttd Tlusc ma- ans of Savons and Swabia to unite in adopi- 
tcrials art invaluable both as substitutes and mg the Formitla Conrordin His worls in 
for new and special applie itu n dude Lxamrt Coicdtt Trdnlini, Corput 

The scars 1912 and 191, were scars of preat Doclnnnr Prull niicuit, De Duahm \a(uns 
activitv in the tcvtilc induslrv, and tcvtilc in Chrr'o Consult his Life h\ Prcs<d, l)\ 
fibres from the chemical v ats inert iscd in Lent?, and bv H ichftld 
vanctv The stoppacc of silk imports from Chemosh, the nitional ikitv of the Mo 
Japan, 19H, crtitcd i «horlacc tint, it was abacs He was c»«tntiallv one vvith the Mo- 
thought, would be adjusted b> the ii«c of loch or hfilrom (‘fini'l of the Ammonili*, 
mlon But afltr Pearl Harbor, all ns Ion and both were forms of the Canaaniti Baal 
production was divirtid to mililarv use*; — Chemotherapy, a form of treatment in 

parachutes, tow rnpts, bomber tire fahnes, which i chemical suhslanee is injicteJ into 
i.eathtr-rcsisiant shot lacis, etc Lucitc, an- the blond in order to dcstrov parasitic term 
other du Pont development, a transparent Sec NAeeivr Tun \i\ , SvevApsv* 
synthetic resin noted lor its crvstal darns, Chcmpiilpo, tovn, on tie wist roast of 
also vent to war Korea It is one of the three trt, tv ports 

DDT (qv ), the new chemicil in'ccticidc, optnid in 1P81 to foreign commeru At lit 
was made available to the public in 1945 outset of the Russo-J ip’Ot'c U ir the Japi 
Tlie cvieincie- of the war also u'hcrtd m the ncse landid hire on I eh ,1, 190J , p iM ivO 
era of light metals The vcir kus saw a Chemuny PormBtion, m peologv , hclori • 
seven-fold increase over 19,9 in aluminum to Uit bpperDevonnn rodsrf North 
production and a hundrvd-iold increase n ica, and contains - great s. ni ' ol «leik nd 
magnesium prodection In the production of npple-nnri ed s-mdstor, s in Pi , A \ , and 
m^'enc Slum, the troriroush’ d'odictnc power the Mi«'i* ippi \ iliiv TIk PottaK* md Ca'^ 
of the It \\i t md ol the ere it ‘'■’"uena, lill groups ire suhdivi'ioiii of ihc f'cau. 
River jiroject v is utilired It i> the dmf <ouree of oil and f ••s 11 Piim" I 

Pclrokum was utilized as a riv chemical ania (see I’m in n ■<*) Sn Di o iv' 
for par'i.ro IS Is-ic tonnici. diem'cd prod Cbcmuriry, the siitnce that f»p’ ire' pini 
Uft', amor tl em «o ip rubbi r, p’ ‘«MC' promoU s ir ilj»*ri_t u'e 'af .(-.nieP'i'-l pm I 

Consult Ik-*el a"!! 'lar'ins C lirrr str\ »r uc’s, a« piin"ls *1 l»car ruhh t'c 
H nrtjri fie, ), -it,o •"'ticks m Snricr Chennh, ti" Clienauh, or" tf *1 *■ '1' 

Cl 'r ri-i Prci rft rt, ^r’ *, Tf' I' nvers’ oi tin* Puanh Irdi, 1 1 mi ’ar, ' 1 1! " 

\\ , hut tr III ) iTC'rd Irdv's Itsler;;thi “sC' ll-H'r ' 

Chemistry, U S Bureau of, •• ‘cclioa 01 i, li'cc** "ad no' proj,, M" ; fari’! 
the D, p"'tr"ta* 1,1 i\.r n liii'i c lal ’ ** as cml in ladii 

tic Dvi'oa ol C* •"riist" i" fsii-, "rd Chenerj, Thomas (’‘'i* , F " J 

cha''ec'* in rccx to the of Cl,""” 'r* lah O'" "ti’ \raM' p 'f *>', (ni' 

Its wo'k es eo"ce"-<d nh "s—k ‘is -ad i"- {""tiV' revi* "s ce~ n N'e" id Ci H If ‘-"-r-* 
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Chencyt Charles Edvrard (1836-1916), 
Amencan bishop He became president of the 
<3 nod of Reformed Episcopal churches of Uic 
Cenltal States He published The Second 
Aormaii Conquest of Crgland (1907) j A Be- 
lated Plontagenei (1913) 

Cheney, Edna Dow (1834-190}), Amer- 
ican author She took an active interest in 
VToman’s suffrage Sne published Handbook 
for Amencan CtUzcns, Life, Letters, and 
Journals of Lomsa V, ilcott (iSSg) , Stones 
of the Olden Time { 1S90) 

Cheney, John Vance (184S-1932), Amer- 
ica poet and Iibranan He pubhsh^ m-im 
books of verse and two volumes of cssvvs. 
The Golden Guess (1893) md That Dome tn 
Air (iSqj) 

Chene), Seth Wells (1810-56), Amencan 
arti'l His works include portraits of Theo- 
dore Parker nth His l\ife, The President of 
Hanard, James Walker, William Ci/Ilwij 
Brxarl, Ephraim Peabodv, A Roman Ctrl ! 

Cheng tu fu, (Marco Polo's Sindafu),' 
citv, capital of Szc-chuen province, China ^ 
It has a large trade, chief!} with Tibet, p i 
400,000 

Chenier, Andre Marie de (1762-94), 
French poet His Aois aax Franqais sur leurs 
Ventabks Lniemts (1790), and his subse- 
quent writings, preaching moderation, earned 
lor him the hatred of the Jacobins, and he vv -vs 
guillofmcd Jul} 25, 1794 

Chenier, Manc-Joseph dc (1764-1811), 
jounger brother of the above He was the 
author of *cvcral tragedies, and of the famous 
*ong Chant du Diparl 

Chenille, a thick velvet} -looking cord of 
'ilk or wool 


Chennauli, Claire Lee ( 1881- ) , An 

Major General, was bom m Louisiana H 
Lieutenant in Uic Air Corr 
^ "hen retired in 193 
vhiang Kai-vbek’s air adviser an 
vrfL**' an America 

Pm, ®ng General, 1943, Majc 

“wrai, 1943^ commanding the 14th U ! 
i^’Sned 1945 See Robert I 

et department Indri 

Rena’ ’ interest to 1 

SSuTs?’ 

of apctaloi 

of CarvnnK^w*”'' ^ regarded as reduced t} pi 
«’ated to An 

Oleracc® ^vhidx 'ome include them i 

There arc about five hundred sp 


cics, mostl} vvood-Iikc, and growing in and 
or alkaline soils, and some of them on sea 
beaches Beet and spinach arc among the 
best known and most useful plants of the or- 
der The genus Atnpica usualtv grows in 
sahne locahtics Salicomia is a salad plant, and 
the Grca'cwood is a fuel plant in desert re- 
gions The Russian thistle is a permuous vv ced 
in cultivated ground 

Chenopodtum, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Chcnopodiacco: Some of 
the common speacs, known b> the name of 
Goosefoot, arc vv ceds grow ing in gardens, on 
heaps of rubbish, and in waste places The 
leaves of manv species arc used as a substi- 
tute for spinach, particularlv those of the 
Good Harr}, Wild Spinach, All Good, or 
Cnghsh Mcrcutj One of the most important 
of the speacs, as affording a leading article 
of food in tliL countries of which it is a na- 
tive, is Qtiinoa C Botrys, is a native of the 
south of Europe The doscl} allied Worm- 
seed of the United States has a strong and 
somewhat aromatic odor The ‘Worm-seed’ 
is C aiithelniinticuii , ‘Mexican tea’ is the 
! tropical C ombrostodes Tor C quntoa sec 
QIil^OA 

I Chenoweth, Alexander Crawford 
I (1849-1933), an Amencan engineer, born in 
Baltimore, Md In 1884 be prepared the 
foundation for Uie Bartholdi Statue of Lib- 
crl}, New York In 1895 he took charge of 
construction work for the United States Gov- 
ernment at Sand} Hook He invented the 
Chenoweth stccl-concrctc pile and the Chen- 
ovveth tanforced concrete revetment He 
was regarded as an aulhonlv on founda- 
tion work and was awarded several medals 

Cheops, Kbufu, or Chufu (3733-3666 
Bc, according to Brugseh), king of Mem- 
phis in Egypt, being the second monarch of 
the Eourth Dynast} He built the first, or 
Great P} ramid, as a sepulchre for himcclf and 
left vanous other monuments bcanng his 
name 

Chephren, or Kbefrcn, a king of Eg}pt 
about 3666 1» c , who is said to have built the 
second p> ramid According to Egyptian tra- 
dition he was cither the son or the son-in 
law of Cheops, and the Sphinx has been at- 
tnbuted to him b> some authorities 

Cher, department. Central France Wheat, 
oats, and the vine arc cultivated, but iron- 
mimng is the chief industrj , p 323,000 

Cher, river, France, rises in the depart- 
ment of Crcusc It IS navigable for boats 
from Vierzon 

Cherbourg, (anc Conalluni), important 
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seaport, France, in the department of Man- 
che There are two ports, the commeraal 
and the naval The roadstead is strongly 
protected by forts The breakwater was be- 
gun in 1783, and completed in 1858 Besides 
being a packet station for Havre, Guernsey, 
and Southampton, Cherbourg is a calling sta- 
tion for many of the transatlantic bners The 
exports, espeaally to Great Britain, include 
dairy and agricultural produce and stone for 
road-making In 1738 the British destroyed 
the fortifications, and on June 19, 1864, ofi 
the coast, the U S S Kearsarge met and de- 
stroyed the Confederate cruiser Alabama, p 
38,281 

Cherbuliez, family of French writers the 
most famous of whom is Victor (1829-99), 
son of Andre Cherbuhez, a professor of dass- 
ical literature at Geneva, where he w as born 
His best novel, Samuel Grohl el Cte (1877), 
was crowned by the French Academy 

Cherethites, The, and The Pelethites, 
two tribes in Palestine who formed King Da- 
vid’s bodyguard 

Cheribon, seaport town, Java, capital of 
the residency of Cheribon It has consider- 
able trade in indigo, coffee and teakwood, 
P 23.S00 

Cherimoya, a deliaous subtropical fruit 
borne by an evergreen tree or shrub, Anona 
chenmolta, which is a native of Ecuador and 
Peru The fruit is green or yellowish, with a 
rosy cheek, irregularly round in shape, and 
its skm IS tough and checkered by somewhat 
raised lines The interior is a white, juicy, 
soft pulp, in which black seeds are imbedded 
Its flavor IS subaad, somewhat similar to a 
pineapple or banana 

Chernigov, or Tchernigov, government 
of the Ukraine, Russia Agriculture and graz- 
ing are important, p 2,500,000 

Chernigov (Polish Czermchodi) ,Xo\\n and 
archiepiscopal see of the Ukrame, capital of 
government of Chernigov A feature of in- 
terest IS the Cathedral of the Saviour, built in 
1034 in Byzantine style and restored by Cath- 
erine IE one of the most famous monuments 
of East Slavonic church architecture p 
34,000 

Cherokee Cases, the name by which two 
cases concerning the Cherokee Indians, which 
were decided by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1831 and 1832, are sometimes known, 
the actual titles being The Cherokee Nation 
vs Georgia and Worcester vs Georgia In 
i 802 the Umted States agreed with Georgia 
to extinguish Indian land-titles m the State 
as soon as possible In 1830, Georgia havmg 


seized certain Cherokee lands, the Cherokee 
Nation appealed to the Umted States Su- 
preme Court, which in 1831 deaded that the 
Cherokees were not an independent but a de- 
pendent nation and therefore mcapablc of 
maintaining an action m the Supreme Court 
This decision seemed to give Georgia a free 
hand, but in the case of Worcester vs Geor- 
gia the court held that the United States 
Indian treaties were paramount to State Laws, 
and that State laws passed in contravention 
of these treaties were null and void The de- 
cision w’as not enforced 
Cherokees (properly Tsallakt) , a tribe of 
North American Indians of the Appalachian 
stock About 1780 they were driven south 
to the Carohnas and Georgia, where they 
formed a pow erful confederacy and developed 
a well-organized political system, with na- 
tional assembhes, and laws based on tribal 
usages They turned their attention to 
letters about 1829, when Sequoya, better 
known as George Guess, invented a syllabary 
of seventy-eight signs, which adequately ex- 
presses the sounds of the Cherokee language, 
still in use The Cherokees were moved in 
1838 to Indian Terntorj’, now OUa except 
for about 2,000 still in N C 
Cherry, a small stone-fruit of considerable 
economic importance, found in almost all 
parts of the temperate zone Most of the gar- 
den varieties are beheved to have been de- 
rived from Pnimis avium and Primus cerasus, 
both natives of Europe, the cultivated sweet 
cherries, such as the bigarreaus and hearls. 



Cherry 

I, Flower, petals and part of 
calyx removed, 2, fruit 


being descended from the first named, and the 
sour varieties, such as the Morcllos and 
Amarelles, from the latter 

Good varieties of cherry are the Black Tar- 
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tanan, Napoleon and Dukes^ both light and 
dark in color, and an cct in ila\ or The Amar- 
dies, such as the Earl> Richmond, arc light- 
colored, sour chemes and the darkcr-hued 
Morellos, such as the English Morello, arc 
equall> tart and excellent for canmng and 
in preserves 

The cultivated varieties of the cherrv are 
numerous, and differ in size, color, and ilav or 
The fruit is largely eaten fresh, and as an in- 
gredient in preseues, and is used for mak- 
ing hqueurs, notably Cherry brandy There 
are several native species of cherrv which arc 
little used, such as the sand-chcrries (Pruntis 
pumda), and the wild red, or bird cherrv (P 
PewMy/t'amcfl) The choke-cherry (P Vtr~ 
gimana) adonis rockv ledges, with its spread- 
ing bushes The most important tree, from 
an economic standpoint is the w ild hlack cher- 
ry , which sometimes reaches a height of nearlv 
100 ft and has a trunk 4 ft in diameter Its 
wood IS hard and strong, and, when polished, 
IS of a nch red color When sufilaently abund- 
ant It IS a fav onte w ood for cabinet making 
The bark is nch in taniun, and is u<cd is a 
tome, sedative and pectoral 

Cherry-biril Sec Cedar«bird 

Cherry Valley Massacre, on Nov n, 
IJ78, dunng the Amcncan Revolution, when 
about 800 Tones and Indians under Walter 
Butler and Joseph Brant, slew about 50 of the 
inhabitant of the village of Cherry Valley In 
addiUon, 70 prisoners were taken, and these 
tv ere treated wath the greatest cruelty by tlieir 
captors 


Cherso, an island in the Adriatic belonging 
to Jugo-SIavia Wine and fruits are the duel 
products, p 10,333, of whom about one-hall 
are in the chief tovvai, Cherso, p SiSoo 
Chersonesus, a Greek word meaning a 
peninsula The THRACIA^ Chersonfse, the 
between the Hellespont 
and the Gulf of Melas in Thrace, in the 4th 
MMury BC was dependent on Athens The 
Chersonese, now the Crimea, was 

« front 

fut^ to the modern 

nSf SAeswig-Holstein, acquires the 
ame from the Cimbn, who inhabited it down 

to th! ® ”»nic given 

Malay Peninsula 

flint '"tty sttmlar to 

and w ““"f « color 

norrith^’ fnnnd pnncipally m assoaa- 

the sui^nf rodeposition of 

larh of ” M ^nsstk. ParUcu- 

sponges, vvith the pointed spicules of 


which it IS often filled This material wa< 
much u«cd in the manufacture of implcmcnL* 
bv prehistoric tribes, for which purpose it i< 
a good substitute for true flint 

Cbertscy, mrkt tn in Surrev, England 
The school of handicrafts was founded in 
iSSs by Dr Hawkslcv A ‘cherry’ fair, held 
annually, dates from the time of Henry w, 
P 13.S19 

Cherubim, one of four classes of angelic 
beings pictured as serving the throne of God 
Mention occurs in four classes of biblical lit- 
erature, in the account of the Tall, in early 
poetry, m apocalvptic prophecy, and in de- 
scriptions of furniture and adornments of the 
temple On the veil which separated the Most 
Holv Place from the Holy Place in the Taber- 
nacle were inwrought figures of cherubim, 
probablv as guardians In Solomon's temple 
in the Holv of Holies were colossal figures 
fifteen ft high and with a spread of wings of 
fifteen ft And they were introduced as ele- 
ments of the adornment of other parts of the 
temple From the negative descriptions given 
the form seems to hav e been imaginarv , not 
that of man or of any known animal Com- 
posite figures in ctlinic belief are often created 
to express amplitude of power or evcellency 
The moUf was probably found cither in 
Pbmnicia or in ASsvna, the former had wing- 
ed griffins, the latter the well-known colossi 
which guarded the gates of palaces 

In late Jewish theology the cherubim arc 


The early background of the conception is thi 
animism of pnmitiv c belief , the dcvelopmenl 
was conditioned bv surrounding develop 
ments See Schultz’s 0 T Theology (1892) 
and the works of Nowack and Bcnzingcr or 
Hebrew Archxologv 

Cherubmi, Maria Luigi Carlos Zcnobic 
Salvatore (1760-1842), Italian musical com- 
poser Some vvntcrs divide Cherubim’s work 
mto three periods The first, from about 1779 
consists of motets and masses written aftei 
the manner of Palestrina, and light operas 
in the Neapohtan style The second or great 
o^ratic period, dating from the productior 
of Demophon (1788), includes such works of 
OTportanccasWoifla {iJ9i),Ebsa (1792), 
Medic (1797), and his operatic ckcf-d’mtvte, 
Us Deux Joumees (1800) His last period, 
from about 1809, contains his famous sacred 
compositions, notably the Requiem ,« c 
minor, his greatest work See his Liie by E 
BcUmis (1874) also that by Crowest (1890) 

(1809-91). 

French historian, born at Rouen His principal 
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works, which are trustworthy and full of 
vancd interest, are Dtcltonmire HtHongue 
des InsMuttons, Mwurs, et CouHlmes dc la 
France, Htstoire dc France pendant la Mtn- 
ariti de Louts XIV , Mimones de Fouquct 

Cherusci, an anaent German nation who 
dwelt on both banks of the Weser R, de- 
finitely checked the Romai) conquest of Ger- 
many in 9 AD 

Chervil Two allied plants, belonging to 
the order Umbelhfera:, with some culinary 
reputation for salads, garmshes, flavoring 

Cherville, Gaspard Georges, Marquis 
de (1821-98), collaborator of Dumas pere, 
wrote independently a number of books on 
sport and country life 

Chesapeake Bay, a large inlet of the At- 
lanbc Ocean in Virginia and Maryland The 
headlands at the entrance. Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry, of the Virginia coast, are about 
12 m apart Many large nvers enter this 
bay, mostly through broad estuaries Upon 
it are situated the cities of Baltimore, Anna- 
pohs, Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport 
News, all having excellent harbors The bay 
IS famous for its oysters and wild fowl Here 
a naval engagement took place on Sept 5, 
1781, between a French fleet, under Comte de 
Grasse, and the British The battle nas inde- 
cisive 

Chesapeake, The, a famous vessel of the 
U S navy, a fngate of 38 guns, built at Nor- 
folk, Va, in 1799, and remembered chiefly 
because of the so-called ’Chesapeake outrage ’ 
In April, 1807, three deserters from the British 
warship Mclampus, all colored and all Amer- 
icans by birth, two of whom had previously 
been impressed from an American vessel into 
the British service, were enhsted on board the 
Chesapeake These deserters the U S re- 
fused to surrender, and on June 22 the Chesa- 
peake was defeated on the high seas by the 
superior Bnbsh war-ship Leopard The out- 
rage caused bitter indignabon against England 
throughout the U S , and it contnbuted great- 
ly toward bringing on the War of 1812 Dur- 
ing this war, on June i, 18x3, the Chesapeake 
was captured off Boston by the shghtly su- 
penor British fngate Shannon Capt Law- 
rence, being mortally wounded, was earned 
below, crying out, ‘Don’t give up the ship ’ 

Chesapeake Beds are strata belonging to 
the Miocene of the Virginia-Maryland region 
about Chesapeake Bay 

Cheselden, William (1688-17S2), English 
surgeon and anatomist In 1723 he published 
a Treatise on the High Operation for the Stone, 
and in 1727 performed his lateral operabon. 


which marks a disbnct advance in surgery, 
his Osteographia, or the Anatomy of the Bones 
IS a splendidly and accurately illustrated w ork 

Cheshire, maribme co , in the n w of 
England, on the border of Wales It is famous 
for cheese 

Henry in conferred the earldom on his son 
Edward Since then the btle of Earl of 
Chester has usually been borne by the Pnnee 
of Wales, p 689,711 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon (1789-1872), 
Bnbsh general and explorer He^drew up a 
report on the Isthmus of Suez which inspired 
Dc Lesseps’s canal scheme, but his hfe’s 
dream was to connect India with Europe, by 
an overland route, via the Euphrates In this 
conneebon he made three cxpcdibons and 
proved the navigabihty of the Euphrates He 
wrote narrabves of hfs Expedition to the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris See Life, edited by Stan- 
ley Lanc-Poolc 

Chess IS played by two persons on a board 
of 64 squares of alternate black and white, 
which IS so placed between the players that 
a white square is on the extreme right of each 
The ‘men’ plajed with number 32 — 16 black 



and 16 white One plajer takes the black 
men, the other the white, each arranging his 
men on the side of the board nearest him m 
the manner shown in the diagram The> are 
made up on each side of a king (whose ab- 
solute arrest is the object of the game), a 
queen, 2 rooks or castles, 2 bishops, 2 knights, 
and 8 pawms In the illustration may be seen 
the 8 pawns and, left to right, rook, knight, 
bishop, queen, king, bishop, knight, rook 
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The king has the power of moving into 
anj \acant square adjacent to the one he is 
occup^ mg provided it is not commanded b j 
one of the hostile pieces, but no farther The 
queen ma\ also move in any direction — for- 
ward, backward, laterally, diagonally — and 
as far as the player wishes to mo\e her, sub- 
ject, of course, to the hne of her progress not 
being blocked by intervening pieces The 
rook has the same sweepmg power as the 
queen crcept that he cannot mo\ e diagonally 
The bishop moves diagonally onlv, and back- 
ward or forward, any distance “nie knight’s 
mo\e IS a combination of the rook’s shortest 
move, follow ed by the bishop’s shortest move 
Its power to move is not hindered by inter- 
venmg pawns or pieces The pawn moves 


squares of the board are named from the 
pieces 

The abbreviations commonly occurring in 
chess arc K for king, Q for queen, R, for 
rook, B, bishop, Kt, knight, R R, king’s 
rook, Q R, queen’s rook, K B, king’s bishop, 
K Kt, king’s knight, Q B, queen’s bishop, Q 
Kt, queen’s knight, P, pawn, Ch check, Dis 
Ch, discovered check, cn pass, en passant, 
sq, square, 0 — 0, castles, 0 — O — O, castles 
queen’s side, I, a good move, ?, a bad move 

The king is never captured , when a piece 
or pawn attadts him, he is said to be in check, 
and the opposing player announces this by 
crying ‘cheA’ The plaier of the attacked 
king must free him from check, cither by mov- 
ing him to an adjacent square not commanded 



Scenes tn Chester 

Left, Bishop Lloyd’s House, Watergate Street Right, Old Abbey Gate 


forward only, and not farther than r square at 
a time, except on being first moved, when it 
may be moved i or 2 squares as desired A 
piece or another pawn directly in front of it 
stops its progress, but it can capture any piece 
or pawn in either of the adjacent squares in 
advance and diagonally to the right or left 
of It, and by so doing it is moved into the 
square previously held by the captured piece 
Or pawn 

When a pawn reaches an 8th square in the 
adverse royal line, it may be promoted to any 
rank the player hkes, except, of course, the 
rank of kmg — , g become a queen, a 

rook, a bishop or a knight, or it may remain 
a pawn 

Accordmg to chess notation m Britain, the 


by an adverse piece or pawn, or by captunng 
the attacking piece, or by interposing a piece 
or pawn, and so screemng him from the check 
If none of these methods can be adopted, 
the kmg is ‘checkmated,’ and the player whose 
king he IS loses the game Sometimes it 
happens that a player has no other move 
on the board except moving the king into 
check, this IS a ‘stalemate,’ and the game is 
drawn 

The king is allowed the privilege of ‘castl- 
mg’ once in a game, a peculiar move perform- 
ed m conjunction with cither the king’s rook 
or the queen’s rook In each case the rook 
IS moved up to the king, and the king is 
j moved over the rook to the square adjoining 
1 It laterally This privilege is permissible only 
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when ncithei the hinj; nor the rook In*. \tt 
been moMtl, when no piece inlpr\cnti bt- 
tv cm (he ( int, tnr' the rook, no squire pisstcl 
o\ tr b\ Iht 1 mu is eominimkil h\ \ hostile 
piece, imi (lie kint* is not m check 

BeMflis drawn pime-, irisinf from 'tile- 
niilc, other driws oecur, when tin re is not 
inouuh force to ciiect i mate When nrith-r 
side Ins tnj pivns left tlu plitir with the 
weilcr force often nnkts vhit is cilltd the 
SO mote call— IP he cilb on his .idt(r--ir> 
to mile Inn in 50 motts, fuhne vhich the 
Rinu IS driwn, but tlies he cm hwfulK do 
it inj time \ eonh ' (Ilil gt mhrlto, ‘to 
trip up*) is a I ind of openmu in which 1 pawn 
or 1 piece IS sicrificcd lor the punio<e of «b- 
tiininR in iltick Some of tlu rcpular open- 
ings — md the openns of a emu is ill-im- 
pnrtmt — ire the 1 in,.'s 1 nielii'- p imi , km ’*s 
bishop’s opemne, fine's pimhit, q ictn’s pim- 
bit, etc to which there ire rfco"nized replies, 
such IS, to 1 in^’s knipht’s pime, Phihdor s 
defence, Pclrofi’s delcnct 

The weight of lulhonlt loins in fit or of 
India IS biinp the birlhpliee ol the f.ime 
Chess fsictlt IS we pi it it nov dilcs from 
the i6lh cfntur> when 'ci«tling', the Iitest 
chin„c, was introduced In the ihlli centurt 
ipjicired Philidor, v ho tt is born at Drcu’c, 
neir Pins (17:6), ind died in Lontlon 
(179s) IJ** citnc to I onelon in 17 J 7 » md 
tended to create in entire It new eri in chess 
Jimes M.i«on, 1 phtcr ind chess writer 01 
the first order, dcscnbis Pluhdor’s ■■tiiaft sh of 
Chfss (1719) IS the clicks tragnnu opus of 
the 18th ccnlurt 

Ihouih blindfold chess had been pr.ictiscd 
bt Aribnn md PerMin platers, it seems to | 
hate been uni now n in linplmd until Phili- i 
dor plijed two pimes blindfold at the St \ 
James’s Chess Club Paul Morplit isrepitdcd j 
IS the preatest chc-s genius lint Ins j et ip- i 
peared He was bom in iSo7 at New Orlems, 
md It the ape of twcnlj-ono won the first 
pnze at the Netv York tournament of iStS 
The modern school of platers of the first 
magnitude includes Blackburne, Winiwcr, 
Mison, larnscli, Zukcrtorl, Tchigonn, 
Lisker, Pillsburt, Jinottskt, Schlcchtcr, 
Maroczt, Marblnll, Capiblmca, Bopoljubok, 
Alekhin, Rubinstein 

Aletander Alekhine, chess champion of the 
world 1927-34, i 9 ' 57 - 4 Si "as born in Mos- 
cow, emigrated to Pans He was a Doctor of 
Law at Pans UniVcrsilj He won more than 
twenty international tournaments, held the 
world's record for blindfold chess, and has 
written many books on chess At the Century 


of Prot re >, I xposition at Cliica-,o, 1933, he 
pitted Mmult intouslt 32 opponents, while 
ill ndfcid — winning 19 games, drawine, 9, and 
lo im, 7 m 12*'' hours Consult 1 ce md Cos- 

ti’i J he Co t phlr C hrss Gunlc, L \ Grcip's 
Ol r Jlui deed Pitjolh on the Cl csshoaid 

The outbreak 01 war in Luropc Sept 
10,9, ended one of major cht's tournaments 
of the 20 h ccnlurt, at Biunos \irc-, when 
Prcncli md Poli'h teams withdrew rather 
than meet teams of lio-ti’e nations 

Tile first origin il Lngli li treatise on rhc's 
of int merit is b\ Ciptim Joseph Berlin — 
rkr AoWc 61'iir of Chess (173s) The most 
concise and, •'s far as it poes, the most reliable 
hi-torv IS to be found in James Mi'ons So- 
cial Cl ess (1903) I or students of the game 
''s distinct irom its bistort, then are work- 
bt the tarious platers mentioned, and Chess 
riuor\ and Practice, edited b> R B Wor- 
mald, Wormalds Chess Opt mss, Bird’s 
Cl ess Mostcrpucex, Gos-ip’s C/fJs Plr\tt's 
Mai ml, rreeboroupli and Rinken’s Chess 
Oprisii fs ai d Chess Li dii'ss, 1 cc and Gos- 
sip s r/ e Con plete Cl ess Guide, and L A 
Greigs Oil II mdrtd Pitfalls on the Cliexs- 
I bored 

Chest See Thorax 

Chester, citt md episcopal «cc, municipal 
ind parliamintart borough, and counlrt 
town of Che lure, 1 nUmd, is surrounded b> 
ancient w alls of red sandstone nc irlt 2 miles 
in circumference It is famous lor ib, old 
half-timbered houses, Roman antiquities. 
Cathedral, Bishop’s Palace, Market place 
and general mcdirct al ispect 

The most unique feature of Chester is the 
irranpcment of the houses on the mam streets, 
forming the ‘Rows’ These arc entered ar- 
c ides or galleries formed bt the projection of 
the second stones of the building- The ar- 
cades arc appro iclicd b> flights of steps from 
below The most important building is the 
Cathedral on a site origin illt occupied bt a 
cont ent dedicated to St \\ erburgh Tlic pres- 
ent building, erected in the i6lh ccnlurt md 
restored in the iglli, contains portions of the 
old abbet The Ladt Chapel is a beautiful 
specimen of Larlj English The onh re- 
mainder of the ancient Norman castle is the 
Julius Caisar Tow cr Chester is the scat of the 
cathedral gr immar school founded bt Henrj 
MU, the blue-coat school (1700), and the 
green cap school for girls (1718) Chestci was 
i Rom in st.ilion for the 20th Legion, and af- 
ter its departure, was in the hands of the Brit- 
ish, Saxons, and Danes It w as the last English 
citv to yield to William the Conqueror (1070) 
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\iho granted It to his nephew Hugh Lupus In 
1646, after a long siege, it was tiken bj the 
parhamentary forces It is now a trade cen- 
ter, p 40,794 Consult Omerod’s Cheshire, 
Ducksworth's Chester, Fenwick’s Rare Old 
City of Chester and the River Dee 

Chester, aty, Fenns>Ivama, Delaware co , 
IS the seat of the Pennsylvania Mihtaiy 
Academ) The City Hall, built in 1724, and 
the house of William Penn are historically in- 
teresting Chester is the oldest tonn in Penn- 
sylvania It was settled b> the Suedes in 
1643 and was at first known as Upland It 
was the base of the Conbnental Army im- 
mediately after the battle of Brandywine, p 
SQ.’SS 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel (1821-82), Am- 
erican genealogist and antiquarian He re- 
moved to London, England, and devoted 
himself to genealogical researches He was 
one of the founders of the Harleian Soacty 
and his Registers of Westminster (1876) was 
one of its publications He published numer- 
ous works 


Chesterfield, muniapal borough and town 
m Derbyshire, England The chief place of 
mterest is the Parish Church (14-isth centu- 
ries), with a curiously twisted spire There 
are large iron and steel works, p 61,236 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Fourth Earl of (1694-1773), Enghsh author, 
was sent as ambassador to The Hague, 1728, 
and on his return was made Third High 
Steward He was a bitter opponent of Wal- 
pole, and his share in the latter’s downfall 
(’741) was large In 1744 he assisted in 
dming Carteret from office and in 1743 was 
appointed lord-heutcnant of Ireland, which 
office he exchanged for the secretaryship of 
state (1746) He resigned his seals in 1748, 
Md practically withdrew from public life 
His tact, wit, and fine manners fascinated his 
contemporaries His hteraiy reputaUon rests 
?Si. . and the Letters to his Son 

(Philip Stanhope) Consult Austm Dobson’s 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes, Life by Craig 
heaterfield Inlet, a long, narrow arm of 
Hud«on Bay 

® miracle 

pays, deahng with the Biblical story from 
w crration to the redempUon, which were 
Wed hy guilds of Chester at WhitsunUde 
■the senes dates from about 1400 See Mira- 

CIE rLAY 

*^***’e>'t Keith (1874-1936), 
nghih author and critic, contributing both 

attel™'*!,'® V® and attracting 

itention by his vigorous reviews He pub- 


hshed cntical studies of Browning, Shaw, and 
others, piquant essays, poems, detective fic- 
tion, Dr Johnson, a plav short stones His 
fame as a versatile wntcr is equalled by hi<y 
reputation as a wit, lecturer, and champion 
of numerous causes He is considered in Eng- 
land a leading Roman Cathohe writer and 
philosopher 

Chestnut, a handsome tree of the genus 
Castanca, belonging to the family Fagaces 
There are five species of the true chestnut, 
three of which are American Caslanea den- 
tate IS the best known and most important 
of the American species Chestnut trees are 
of value commercially both for their wood 
and for their nuts In Europe, particularly in 
Italy and Spain, they form an important part 
of the peasants’ diet Marrons glacis, candied 
chestnuts, arc popular m both Europe and 
America The Chestnut Bark Disease, pro- 
duced by a parasitic fungus probably intro- 
duced from the Orient, has proved fatal to 
most of the American species in the U S 
Chesuncook Lake, lake in Piscataquis co , 
Maine The Penobscot Riv er flow s through it 
Chetniks, Yugoslavia’s patriot army which 
fought in 1904 for freedom from Turkey In 
World War II, under Gen Draja Mikhai- 
lov itch, It resisted the German invaders 
Chettle, Henry (?d 1607), English dra- 
matist and pamphleteer From Hcnslowc’s 
diary we know that Chettle was the author 
of 13 plays, but only one, the Tragedy of 
Hoffman, has come down to us He edited 
Greene’s Groat’s-worlh of Wit, and for the 
attack in it on Shakespeare (?) apologized 
in his Kind-Hart’s Dreame His Englande's 
Mourning Garment, 1603, is interesting for 
Its allusions to contemporary poets 
Cheval de Frise, (Fr ‘horse of Fnes- 
land’), in fortification, a machine composed 
of a piece of timber pierced and traversed 
with wooden spikes, pointed with iron and 
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used for defending a passage It was called a 
‘horse of Friesland,’ from having been first 
used by the Prince of Orange in the siege of 
Groningen, Fnesland, in 1594 
Chevalier, onginally a horseman, a knight, 
then a member of a knightly order, also the 
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title of younger sons of noble families in 
France 

Chevalieri Albert (1861-1923), English 
coster comedian and music-hall singer, ivas 
born in London, son of a French master at 
Ivensington Grammar School He wrote over 
a hundred sketches, monologues, and plajs, 
and Bejore 1 Forget (igor), an autobi- 
ography 

Chevalier, Maurice (1899- }, actor, 

born near Fans, France He began to sing 
m music halls at the age of eleven and was 
danang partner of Mistinguett while still in 
his ’teens He entered the French Army in 
1913, W'as wounded in 1914 and spent 26 
months in a German prison from which he 
escaped He was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre After the ivar, he starred in ‘Hello, 
America’ in London, appeared m French si- 
lent films, and came to this country in 1928, 
starnng from that time on in films, among 
which are 'Innocents of Pans,’ ‘The Big 
Pond,’ ‘One Hour With You,’ ‘The Way to 
Love ’ 

Chevalier, Michel (1806-79), French 
economist and statesman, w’as born in Li- 
moges He joined the soaahst school of 
Saint-Simon in 1829, became editor of their 
organ, the Globe He was sent by the Gov- 
ernment to the United States, later publish- 
ing the results of his observations in Lettres 
stn I' Am 6 nquc dti Nord He also wrote Des 
Intdrcts Matenels en France Joining hands 
with Richard Cobden he secured the famous 
commeraal treaty, i860, bctw’cen France and 
England 

Chevalier au Cygne, Le, an ancient 
Frendi romance Consult The Romance of 
the Chevelcre Assigne, edited for the Early 
English Text Society 

Cheves, Langdon (1776-1857), American 
law'yer, pohtical leader, and financier He 
joined with Henry Clay and John C Cal- 
houn in urging the declaration of war against 
Great Britain He is best remembered for his 
services as president of the second U S 
Bank 

Cheviot Hills, a broad range of undulat- 
ing grassy hills, extending nearly 30 m along 
the Scottish border The name is also ap- 
phed to a range of hills nearly at right an- 
gles to the preceding 

Chevreul, Michael Eugene, (1786-1889), 
French chemist In addition to malang valu- 
able studies on colors, he discovered marga- 
nne, oleint, and steanne in oils and fats 

Chevron, a form of architectural decora- 
tion mtroduced into England in the nth cen- 


tury, and consisting of a 'zigzag outhne’ on 
the hitherto plain moulding of the Saxon 
and EarK Norman arch In heraldry, chev- 
ron IS one of the ordinaries, issuing from dex- 
ter and sinister base, and meeting at honor 
pomt 
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Chevrons, on mihtar> or naval uniforms, 
arc badges to denote rank, worn on cither 
sleeve by non-commissioncd officers and men 
Thej are V-shaped and correspond in color 
to the trimming of the uniform appropnate 
to the branch of the service and vary from 
the single stripe of the lance-corporal to the 
three stripes with cross connecting arcs of the 
sergeant major In the United States Army 
the chevrons arc worn with the pomts up, 
m the Nav> witli the points down 



Chevron, (Herald- 
ry) 

I 

ChcvrolBin, Dccriet, or Mouse Deer 
(Tragultdoe), a name applied to certain small 
artiodactvle ungulates, found in India and 
the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago They 
arc intermediate in structure bctivcen true 
deer and pigs 

Chevy Chase, a famous Enghsh ballad 
describing a Border combat between Hot- 
spur, Eail of Northumberland, and the Scot- 
tish Earl of Douglas 

Chew, Benjamin (1722-1810), American 
jurist, son of an influential Marvland Quaker, 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 1774 He sided 
agamst the Americans in the Revolution His 
stone house at Germantown enabled a small 
party of British troops to delay the advance 
of the Americans 

Chewing-gum, a masticatorv substance 
consisting either of a natural resin or gum- 
resm, such as that of the spruce, or, as is more 
common, of an artificial prcpaiation of par- 
affine wax, flavoring matter, and other in- 
gredients Of late years chicle has ocen made 
the foundation of most chewmg-gum and its 
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Chiang-yin,. or Kiang-yin, fortified town, 


manufacture into that commodity, with the 
addibon of sweetening and flavonng, has be- 
come a flourishing industry in the United 
States 

Chewink, or Towhee, a North American 
finch, especially the eastern towhee 
Cheyenne, river. South Dakota, branch of 
the Missouri 

Cheyenne, aty, Wyoming, capital of the 
State and county scat of Laramie co , is situ- 
ated at an elevabon of over 6,000 h, near 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains Cheyenne 
IS the center of an extensive cattle-raising in- 
dustry It has pressed-bnek works, and 
stock-feeding yards, p 22,474 
Cheyennes, a warlike tribe of North Am- 
encan Indians, a branch of the Algonqum 
faimly The northern Cheyennes occupy a 
large reservation in Montana, in the Tongue 
River region, while the southern group is lo- 
cated in Oklahoma 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly (1841-1915), 
English theologian, a pioneer in the teaching 
of modem Old Testament cntiasm His pub- 
lished works include numerous Commentaries 
and Tke Vctl of Hebrcdu History 
Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, so called 
from the physiaan who first described it, is 
a peculiar form of breathing, in which the 
respirations are at first very shallow, then 
gradually deeper, then cease entirel> for, it 
may be, as long as half a minute After the 
pause comes shallow breathing again, and the 
cycle IS repeated 

Chiahrera, Gahriello (1552-1637), 
founder of the Itahan Pindaric school of 
poetry 

Chiana, Val di, valley of Central Italy, 
traversed by the nver Chiana (ancient Cla- 
ms), stretching from the Arno to the Tiber 
Chiang Kai-shek (1887- }> Generalis- 

simo of the Chinese armies. President of China 
and head of state, born Fenghua, Chekiang 
Od the outbreak of the Revolution in 1911, be 
returned to China and became secretary to 
Sun Yat-sen, succeeding him in 1926 as leader 
of the Kuomintang In 1927 he withdrew 
from the Communist facbon In 1937 he led 
the army in the war with China, resigning m 
1945 as Premier to give his attenbon to war 
but remaining President He was present at 
the conference of the Allied leaders in Cairo in 
1944 Following the surrender of Japan he 
pressed the avil war against the Communists 
He wrote China’s Destiny (U S 1947 ) 
Chiang, Madame (1898- ), Wife of 

Chiang Kai-shek She attended school in the 
U S , being graduated from Wellesley College i 


province of Kiang-su, China 
Chianti, mountain group of the Apen- 
nines The vineyards supply the well-known 
red wine 

Chiao-chou See Kiao-chou 
Chiapas, Paafic state, Mexico It is moun- 
tainous, especially m the n and the s c , the 
chief peak being the acbx'e Tacana (13,940 
ft) Agnculture, stock and fruit growing 
flounsh Capital is Tuxtla, p 442,683 
Chiaroscuro, a term used to, express the 
use of light and shade m pictorial art, also 
apphed to a method of pnnbng wood en- 
gravings from several blocks 
Chiastohte, a variety of andalusitc com- 
mon in slates where they have been altered 
by the intrusion of a granitic mass or by met- 
amorphism accomphslung complete recrystal- 
izabon 

Chiavari, seaport town, Italy Tourists 
visit Old Towers and Mount Penna It lies 
amid low hills covered with vines and olive 
groves, and is famous for its chairs and lace, 
p 12,500 

Chiavenna, (anc Glavcnna), town, Italy 
It has a notable church, a castle (1620), and 
rums of an anaent fortress, and is famous 
for its wine, p 4,790 
Chibchas, or Muiscas, a hnguisbc family 
of South American Indians, highly avilizcd, 
whose domain at the time of the conquest 
comprised the Cundinamarca plateau and 
adjacent districts in Colombia The Chibcha 
states were overthrown in 1538 
Chica, an orangc-red pigment prepared 
from a nabvc plant {Bignonia chica) by the 
Indians of the upper Onnoco and Rio Negro 
Also a kind of beer made in South America 
Chicago, citv, county scat of Cook co 
Illinois,' second city in the United States in 
population and commeraal importance, is 
situated on the southwestern shore of Lake 
Michigan, and on the Chicago and Calumet 
Rivers, the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, and at a mean 
elevabon of 25 ft above Lake Michigan and 
582 ft above the sea The area of Chicago 
IS 210 sq m New York City is distant 912 
m , Boston 1,034, Washington 790, New Or- 
leans 912 and San Francisco 2,274 ™ 

Chicago IS the largest railroad center in the 
United States The port of Chicago includes 
an outer harbor covenng 1,300 acres, pro- 
tected bj breakwaters built by the Federal 
Government Into this harbor has been con- 
structed by the Citj of Chicago a muniapal 
pier, known as the Navy Pier (cost $5,000,- 
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ooo) the terminal for nil lake pisicnger boat alv Next in cnpmlx i-, the "f 

hni The climate is equable High tempera- ipproMmaleU itfioo persons OJ 

ture. are attained, but the heal is tempered *tre' "f lYfc V.? . 


tnd tonum uh.ch «iats 3,750 ptoplc Ihe Civic 
franS^ d^ide the atv into n . n . and Opera House, vvh.ch .tandv ^coml vv a. built 
E -^xtions The bu^incs's center of the atj « bv a group of P/”"’’""’! 
hrgch in the «outhcrn dtvi ion, in the sec- pcrmaninl home for the picat o Orand Op- 
tiTO enclosed bv the elevated raihvav 'Loop’ era Comiwnv 

In common u-age, 'the Loop’ refers to a clietra Hall ncM in *i:e, IriUs the home 
somewhat larger terrilorv extending c to of the Chita, oSvmplionv Orthrlra 
Lake MichigM, n and w to the Chicago hbr^nrs and l/«ir«wj -Chicago lias 
and lU southern branch, and s to Twelfth been the hiadquartcts of the \mcncan 11 - 

brarv \s‘ocntion 'ince 1910, and has been 
Stale and La Salle Streets, running n and tcrmeil the librarv center of the countn Tlic 
$ arcrcspecUvelv the dipartment ‘tore an- Uiiraeo I’liblie 1 ilran conlainv about i, ooo - 
ttt and the ‘WaU Street' of Chicago The ooo volume*, and la* wanv branches and 
most bcauUful ‘trat is the famous l^kc »ob branches, as well as branch libraries m 
Shore Diav'e, 30 m in length, leading to Fort high school* Tlie I lebl aiu‘e*|n of Natural 
Shendan Tlic Cook Counts Court Hou«c and ni‘»orv has -i hbrarv mo ilv nlati ig to nitu- 
thc Citv Hall, vhich occupv Uie square ral hUtorv subjects m the spinal fields of 
hounded bj Clarl , Randoliih, LaSalle, and anthropo 1 o„v , Imtanv , geologv anil -oulop 
Waihington Streets, were completed in 190; Other larj e collection* nre the libraries of the 
and iqti Other notable buildings arc the Lmver it> of Chicago, Northwe Itm Unl- 
Po t Office and r cdcral Building, a Roman ver«4lv 1 ihrarv , Muiilcipil Rrfe-inrc 11 - 
Connlhtan structure, the hijiet huildinj, in brarv , the John Crerar 1 ihtarv , Ihe Nev - 
the cits Is Uie \\nglc> Buildin^, on North berr> *,ilirar> , and the Chicapo Hi lontal So- 
Michigan Avenue, other notable buildings aitv 1 1 brarv 

arc the Marshall 1 icld oflicc building com- Tlic I icld Mu'cfm of Natural Hi tor> 
pitted m J931, the Tribune Tower, tlic Chi- vvas founded in i 5 ov bv Mar*liall I leld who 
ago Stadium, where in several sears the m'de an initial gift of $1 000000 for the pu*- 
Rtpublican and Democratic National Con po e and later intreasid hU contributions to 
vcntions were held, and the Po'l Ofiiec ?9, {30,000 The huihliiip Is lucatal In Grant 


completed in 1933 ll’arl The mu"-um rmls nmone the four 

Parfj— Tlic extensive park sj*tcm of Chi- leading scientific mu*eiims of the world Tlic 
ago aggregates about S,ooo acres, to v hich ’ Art Institute has collections of p iiiitinp, 
additions arc con‘tantl> being made Boulc- J «coli>liire, etchings, engravings, tixtiles, Ori- 
vards connect tlic 8 lirge parks, thric of 1 ental art, antiquities, etc, vhich arc con«ld- 
1 hich, Lincoln, Humboldt and Wadiinrton, j ered among the fimst in the countrv Tlic 
he along the shore of Lake Michigan The \cadini> of Science^ in 1 Incoln Park has a 
Adler planetarium (*cc Oiwiv) in Grant good colli clion of local naturil liiMorj *iiccj- 
Patk was dedicated Ma> 10, ipjo Its cost, mens and of mollu'cs Seven m s of tlieccn- 
$1,000,000, was pven b> Max Adler of Chi- ter of the atv arc the beautiful huildint s of 
cage The interior of tlie dome affords a red- thi Universiiv of Chicago (see Cmcvro, L i- 
ctic illusion of a view of the heavens unob jviism or) Northwestern Univcr«ilv with 


'tructed bj clouds, with more than 4,5001115 main buildings m Lvanston, has in Chl- 
pWls, planetoids and stars in their orbital cigo the Schools of Commerce, law, Den- 
moveaicnts The Shedd tquariura, which a'trj , and Pbarmac> at Lai e and De irborn 
opened June i, 1930, also Stands in Grant Streets, and the Medical Scliool at Twcnl>- 
^ork jjftii and Dearborn Streets, vvith the nffih- 

In the matter of balls the at> is well sup- ated Merc3 and Wcsiej Ilospit ils and Calu- 
plicd for the purpose of large gatlicrings, con- met Avenue Di'pcns,irj Under the admln- 
ventions, athletic contests and sports of all istration of the Socict) of Ji'sus is Lo}o 1 a 
unds The largest of seating capaat> is Sol- Univcrsitv , with its academic elcpartmcnt, St 
diers’ Tteld, an outdoor amphitheatre seating Ignatius’ College The Chicago Academy of 
iiopoo people Next in capacit} is the Chi- Tine Arts was founded in 1903 
*^8® Stadium, built in 1929 and seating ja,- Hull House, of which Miss Jane Addams 
®®® It IS here that the National Political vvas the President, located at 800 South Hnl- 
Mnveations are held when allotted to the yted Street, was the first Amtncan settlement 
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being established in 1889 Its object is 'to 
provide a center for a higher civic and social 
life, to institute and maintain educational 
and philanthropic enterprises and to investi- 
gate and improve conditions in the indus- 
trial districts of Chicago’ Hull House and 
Its influence has meant a great deal to Chi- 
cago and the Middle West The public school 
system IS administered by a board of educa- 
tion of eleven members appointed by the 
mayor, which elects the superintendent of 
schools 

The Cook County Hospital with its 3,300- 
bed capacity, is said to be the largest gen- 
eral hospital in the world This institution 
includes the Psychopathic Hospital and Cook 
County Morgue The Children’s Department 
building cost $1,000,000 and has n capacity 
of 500 beds The group of institutions known 
as the Research and Educational Hospitals 
of the State of Ilhnois represents a most in- 
teresting effort toward the solution of prob- 
lems involving medical education, pubhc 
health and welfare as well as related soaal 
problems The Albert Merritt Billings Hos- 
pital conducted b> the University of Chi- 
cago Medical School, one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings on the University campus, is 
planned with the idea of meeting the require- 
ments for research and education in medt- 
ane, and providing the best faalitics for the 
care and treatment of patients 

The water supply of Chicago, which has 
been under muniapal control since 1852, is 
obtained from Lake Michigan The \iatcr near 
the shore being contaminated by sewage, a 
five-foot tunnel under the lake was built in 
1864-65 to a aiater station, or crib, 2 m out 
Subsequent extensions of the system were 
made as demanded by the city’s growth, and 
there are now 7 cribs, and 15 tunnels The 
new experimental water filtration plant, lo- 
cated at 69th Street and Oglesby Avenue, is 
the largest and best equipped plant ever con- 
structed for studying filtration problems The 
purpose of the plant is to obtam data for 
the design of large filtration plants for Chi- 
cago The leading feature of the sewerage ^ 
system of Chicago is the Sanitary and Ship ' 
Canal f Drainage Canal) (See Chicago 
Draihage Cahal) I 

Chicago IS the greatest municipal air trans - 1 
port center in the United States, It is the | 
hub of the air mail service More airplanes ' 
arrive and depart daily from the Muniapal * 
Airport than from any other airport in the ! 
country No other large city in the United i 
States is so near both the center of area and I 


the center of population as Chicago Com- 
bined with this advantage, its situation at 
the head of the most southwestern of the 
Great Lakes, its extraordinary railway faali- 
tics, and its proximity to raw matenals have 
made it one of the foremost commeraal cities 
of the world The project for a 'Lakes to the 
Gulf Waterway,’ may still further increase 
Chicago’s commerce The seven leading in- 
dustries arc meat packing, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, printing and publish- 
ing (book and job, newspapers and peri- 
odicals) , iron and steel, men’s clothing, and 
bread and other bakery products 
The Union Stock Yards arc located at 42nd 
and Halstcd Streets, about 6 m from the 
center of the cit> The 'Stock Yards’ needs 
no introduction They arc situated on 500 
acres of ground About one-half of the space 
is given up to pens for hvcstock, the balance 
being occupied by the buildings of the pack- 
mg companies Over 15,500,000 head of cat- 
tle, calves, hogs, sheep ind horses (for this 
IS also a horse market) ire received each year 
The packing plants arc open during working 
hours to visitors The population of Chicago 
IS 3,396,808, making Chicago the second at> 
in the United States, and the 4th in the world 
The negro population is over 200,000 and 
there is a large foreign-born population Chi- 
cago IS administered under a combination of 
authorities that has hampered muniapal pro- 
gress Taxes are levied bv the aty, the coun- 
ty, the Board of Education, the three boards 
of park commissioners, the Sanitary District, 
and the Forest Preserve Distnct At the head 
of the muniapal government is a mayor, 
elected for a four-year term The common 
counal of 50 members, one from each of the 
SO wards, controls the excise, the pohee, the 
budget, and aty contracts and aty fran- 
chises, and confirms appointments by the 
mayor The mayor appoints the heads of the 
aty departments, and has the veto power, 
but ordinances may be passed over his veto 
by a two-thirds vote of the common counal 
Marquette and Joliet both visited the site 
of Chicago in 1673 A treaty of Wayne wth 
the Indians in 1795 secured the cession of six 
sq nv. of this territory to the United States 
In 1803 a log house built about 1777 by a 
Santo Domingo negro was sold to John Kin- 
zic, who thus became Chicago’s first Ameri- 
can settler, and in the same year a block 
house, called Fort Dearborn, was built In the 
beginning of the War of 1812, Fort Dearborn 
was destroyed, and 52 (out of 10 ) of the 
garrison and their wives and children were 
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massacred bj the Indians Until 1830 the set- 
Uement nas chiefly a mihtarj post and fuN 
trading station It was incorporated as a town 
HI 1833 In 183s a treatj with the Indians, 
opening up a terntorv of 3I1OO0 sq ® » at- 
tracted settlers, and growth was rapid, in- 
corporation as a cit> taking place in 1837 
The nimois and Michigan Canal, begun in 
1836, wras completed in 1848, at a cost of $6,- 
170,226, and the latter %car saw Chicago’s 
first railroad 

DestrucUie fires \TSited the at3 in 1839, 
1849, 1857, and 1871, the last being the great- 
est disaster in Chicago’s history In two 
jcais the cit> was rebuilt more solidb than 
before, and in 1875 it was incorporated un- 
der the Illinois Cities and Villages Act In 
r886 occurred the famous Haj market Riots, 
when, upon the breaking up b3 the police of 
an anarchist meeting held during a stnke of 
40,000 workmen, a bomb was thrown, fatallj 
injuring 8 poheemen and wounding 66 oth- 
ers The World’s Fair, commemorating the 
discoiery of America, was held in 1893 m 
lackson Park (sec Womb’s Columbia, Ev- 
posmov) and did much to stimulate the 
tit>’s esthetic development In 1903 the city 
celebrated the rooth annivcrsar) of its sctUc- 
ment Following the prohibition amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, Chicago attract- 
ed world-wide attention as a center for crim- 
inal gangs who exploited the hquor traflic 
and whose banditry and enmes brought into 
being the Chicago Cnme Commission The 
dection of Anton J Cermak (Democrat) as 
mayor in 1931 was a tnumph for avic re- 
form He met death by an assassin’s bullet in- 
tended for President-elect Franklin D Roose- 
velt (Feb 15, 1933} In 1931 the fight against 
cnme in Chicago came to a head when 'pub- 
hc enema No x’ was sentenced to prison By 
November of that year, 41 of the onginal 
list of ‘pubhc enemies’ were dead, in prison, 
or in custody and six were fugitives 
The Century of Progress LxposiUon at 
Chicago, was designed to portray the his- 
tory and development of arts, sacnce and 
industry of the past hundred years It was 
formally opened May 27, 1933, when a beam 
of light which started forty years ago from 
the star Arcturus was caught up at four ob- 
servatories by photo-eicctnc cells, amplified, 
and relayed to the fair, wrhere at a given 
'ignal thousands of elcctnc bulbs were lighted 
The dassic buildings of previous exhibi- 
tions were replaced by buildings of arcbitcc- 
tural ongmabty, designed in harmony with 
a modem, mechamcal age The pnnapal 


structures with one exception were window- 
Icss to demonstrate the usability of unvary- 
ing artificial illumination The outer walls, 
made of prc-fabricatcd units bolted to steel 
frames, while presenting great unbroken plane 
surfaces, gained interest with their vivid color 
and marvellous illumination Millions of in- 
candescent hghts, colored flood lights and 
T pilpt of neon tubes transformed the zVs 
of Lake Michigan shorefront into a fairy- 
land of colored light at night The important 
buildings included the Travel and Transport 
Building, arcular in plan, its floor space free 
of columns, with a dome 125 ft high and 
200 ft across suspended from mast like steel 
structures extending above the outer walls 
Other notable structures were the Hall of Sa- 
ence, the Electrical Building and the General 
Exhibits Building 

More than $38,000,000 was invested in 
preparation for the fair, and about $s,ooo,- 
000 was spent additionally by the exposition 
in running evpcn'cs each year It was a fi- 
nanaal success 

Chicago, m f94z> continued work on an 
extensive subway transit project begun in 
1938, and financed partly b\ PWA funds 

Consult A T Andreas, Ihslory of Chicago 
(3 vols 2884-86) , J M and R Ashenhurst, 
AU about Chicago (1933) , H R Hamilton, 
epic of Chicago (2032) , H J Smith and L 
Lewis, Chicago Centennial (1933). C S 
Winslow, Chicago, Past and Present (2933) , 
Illinois, in W P A American Guide Senes 
Chicago Drainage Canal, a canal divert- 
ing the flow of the Chicago River from Lake 
Michigan, which is the source of the city^ 
water supply, to the Mississippi, by way of 
the Dcs Plaines River Until the construction 
of this canal, all the sewage of Chicago, which 
IS emptied into the Chicago River, was ear- 
ned on to the lake The canal has a total 
length of 32 m An act provriding for the con- 
struction of the canal was passed in 2889 by 
the 111 legislature, work was begun in 2892, 
and the canal opened in 1900 The works at 
Lockport consist of a bear-trap dam x6o ft 
wide and 7 sluice gates 30 ft wide The horse 
power developed here is employed, by means 
of turbines, to hght the aty of Chicago In 
19x0 the North Shore Channel by whidi the 
sewage of Evanston and the ncighbonng lo- 
cahties is conveyed into the Chicago River, 
was completed at a cost of $4,243,000 In 
2908 a speaal bond issue of $2o,c«o,ooo was 
authorised by the State of Bhnois for the 
construction of a mne-foot waterway from 
Lockport power house to Utica This was 
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completed with the aid of the Federal gov- 
ernment and opened for traffic in 1933 Un- 
der the River and Harbor Act of 1930, the 
Drainage Canal and Ilhnois Materway are 
linked up as a navigable waterway of the 
United States Traffic was begun for barges 
and tugs from the blississippi basin 

Chicago River, Illinois, is formed by a 
n and s branch joimng in Chicago, i m from 
Lake Michigan The Chicago Drainage Ca- 
nal which connects the s fork with the Des 
I’lamcs River, reverses its current and diverts 
the citv’s sewage from the lake into the Mis- 
sissippi through the Des Plaines and Illinois 
Rivers The Illinois and Michigan Canal con- 
nects it directly with the Illinois River 

Chicago, University of, a co-cducationnl 
institution of learning in Chicago, 111 , char- 
tered in 1890, succeeding a former Univer- 
sity of Chicago founded in 1857 md aban- 
doned in 1886 Its organization w'as due 
largely to John D Rockefeller, who made a 
subscription of $600,000 toward an endow- 
ment fund, and whose gifts to the University 
have reached a total of more than $35,000,- 
000 The work of organizing the new insti- 
tution was carried out by the American Bap- 
tist Education Soacty In recognition of the 
prominent part taken by the Baptist denom- 
ination, the University charter provides that, 
although no religious tests shall be exacted 
cither from professors or students, the presi- 
dent of the University and two-thirds of the 
trustees shall be members of Baptist churches 
William Rainey Harper, immediately after 
the incorporation of the University, avas 
made its first president 

The University a\as opened to students in 
1892 on lands given by and purchased from 
Marshall Field The original site included 
17 acres — ^the central Quadrangles These 
grounds have been increased to 100 acres, be- 
sides 70 acres at Williams Bay, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, where the Yerkes Observatory 
(qv) IS located Most of the University 
buildings, some 90 in number, are on both 
sides of the Midway Plaisance between Wash- 
ington and Jackson Parks, 6 m s of the cen- 
ter of Chicago They arc in the English col- 
legiate Gothic style of architecture and are of 
remarkable beauty and harmony, being con- 
structed according to the general plan of 
Henry Ives Cobb, who designed the build- 
mgs erected before 1900 Almost all of the 
buildings have been erected by pnvate dona- 
tions 

In 1930 a revision of the academic struc- 
ture and educational programme was an- 


nounced The new organization consists of 
the College, four divisions in arts and sci- 
ences, and the professional schools The Col- 
lege resembles a junior college and is sepa- 
rated from the four divisions, though dove- 
tailing somewhat in their work The purpose 
of the College is to make the student famil- 
iar with the great fields of knowledge, requir- 
ing the attention of the average student for 
about two years Thereafter he may pursue 
advanced work toward a dcg*‘cc along some 
specific field of interest in one of the four 
divisions or in a professional sdiool The four 
divisions arc the biological sciences, the hu- 
manities, the physical sacnces, and the so- 
aal sciences Grade-points, course-credits, 
etc, arc regarded as artifiaal The summer 
quarter brings together a large assemblage, 
many students of mature years, teachers, 
graduates, and college professors from all sec- 
tions of the country and from foreign lands 
The University Extension ofiers home study 
for students who arc unable to attend 

The University Press is organized to do 
educational printing and publishing Its scope 
includes the business management of the de- 
partmental journals, the publication of books 
and pamphlets, and the distribution of offi- 
cial documents The hbrancs contam over 
1,000,000 volumes 

Chicane, a system of petty tncks In the 
game of bridge the word is used for the points 
which a ■'player may score if he holds no 
trump cards 

Chicas, a South American Indian tnbe of 
the Gran Chaco, Argentina, who differ in a 
marked degree from the other tribes (mostly 
predatory) of that region They have fixed 
settlements, and cultivate the land m the Up- 
per Bermejo district, where they were sup- 
posed to be tniltmacs, or Peruvian colonists 

Chichele, or Chichclcy, Henry (1362?- ' 
1443), archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
in reigns of Henry v and Henry vi 

Chichen, Chichenitza, or Chichcn-Itya, 
an ancient ruined city of Yucatan, Mexico, 
so-named from Itza, or Itya, a tribe of the 
great Mayan stoclw, and Chechen, wdl 
mouths, because the aty was built round two 
natural pools or wells which supphed its na- 
tives with water It is situated 25 m w of 
Valladolid and 100 m se of Merida The 
history of the aty is unknown The ruins, 
which cover less than i sq m , consist of 
some half dozen important piles, with nu- 
merous remains of inferior structures One of 
Uie most important rums is £1 Castillo, a 
pvramid-temple between 75 and 80 ft high. 
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Chichester, clt^, tnuiuapal borough, and 
market to\\n, Susse\, England, 6i m sn of 
London The Cathedral, erected in the xsth 
and 13th centuries, has a detached bell 
toner, or campanile (120 ft ), the onlj struc- 
ture of the kind retained b> an English 
Cathedra! It nas partl> destroted in 491 
bj the South Saxons, nas rebuilt b\ Cissa, 
their Ling It nas for some time the capital 
of the kingdom of Susses In December, 
1642, the ro>a 1 ists of Chichester surrendered 
to the parliamentarians, under Waller, p 

13,911 

Chi Chou, one of the nine di\ icions of 
China in the Hia or Hsia danasta, 2203-1766 
BC, corresponding nith West Chi-li, Shansi, 
and the part of Ho-nan n of the Yellow r 
Chickadee, the black-capped titmouse 
The chickadee is found mostli in the states 
from Delaware north to Maine and nest into 
Pcnns>Kania Seacral aarieties arc found in 
Western North America, both Umted States 
and Canada, and Eastern AMa 
The species aaries in color in the aanous 
different climates for protection, its colorings 
seeminglj fitting it to its surroundings 
See Titmouse 


Chiekahominy, nver, \irginia, a tribu- 
taij of the James, which it joins 22 m below 
CiU Point Along its banks were fought, in 
186'', the battles of Pair Oaks or Seten Pines, 
Mcchamcsvillc, Gaines's Mill, Sa\ age’s Sta- 
tion, and Frazier’s Farm or White Oak 
Snamp, and, in 1864, Cold Harbor 
Chickamauga, Battle of, a battle of the 
American CimI War, fought along Chicka- 
mauga Creek, near Chattanooga, Tcnn, on 
Sept 19-20, 1863, between about 37,000 Fcd- 
«als, the Arma of the Cumberland, under 
General Rosecrans and about 70,000 Con- 
fedeiates under General Bragg Rosecrans 
had manceuaered Bragg out of middle Tcn- 
nes'ee, and on Sept 9, without fighting a 
hattle, had gained possession, as the result 
“1 a flanking moaement, of Chattanooga 
“lags, reinforced, refused, howeaer, to with- 
araw farther southward, and on Sept rg at- 
tacked Rosecrans On the following dav 
Bragg again attacked About noon the with- 
urawal, through mistaken orders, of a di- 
vision from the Federal line on the right of 
a eap, into which the Con- 
taderates poured, thus isolating the rcdcral 
nght under General McCook, which, with 
tae center under Crittenden, was soon over- 
elmed, the Federals, accompanied by 
Kosecrans m person, being forced in dis- 


orderly retreat back to Chattanooga 
Thomas, though assailed by twice his num- 
ber, stood firm, thus earning his sobnquet 
the ‘Rock of Chickamauga,’ and finalh, 
without opposition and in good order, with- 
drew during the night to Rossi file, the total 
result of the battle being an important mc- 
tor) for the Confederates The Federal loss 
in killed, wounded, and missing was 16,179, 

I that of the Confederates about iS,ooo 
I Cliickamatiga National Military Pork, 
a tract of land (13 sq m ) in the southeast- 
ern part of Tennessee and the northwestern 
part of Georgia, embracing the battlefield of 
Chickamauga and the scenes of other actions 
of the Ciiil War around Chattanooga It was 
established L\ Congress m 1S90, with the co- 
operation of Georgia and Tennessee, and w as 
dedicated September 19-20, 1895 

Chickatawr Bluffs, Battle of, a battle of 
the American Civil War, fought Dee sg, 
1S62, at Chickasaw Bavou The Federal at- 
tempt to gam pos'cssion of the bluffs at this 
point was repulsed The Federal loss was 
nearl> 2,000, the Confederate loss, ncarl> 
200 

Chiekasaws, a tnbe of North Amencan 
Indians akin to and former allies of the 
Choctaws Their camping grounds stretched 
along the left bank of the Mississippi from a 
little 5 of what is now Memphis to the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Tennessee In 
1834 they ceded their lands to the United 
States and settled in Oklahoma where thev 
arc known as the Chickasaw Nation 

Chicken See Poultry 

Chicken pox or Vnncella, an acute, 
bighlv contagious disease, occurring chiefly 
in children, cbaractcnzcd bv an eruption of 
vesicular type, appearing in crops and ac- 
companied by mild febnle disturbance The 
incubation penod is variable — from a few 
days to three weeks 

Chick Pea (Occr anetmtim), an annual 
leguminous plant, native to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean The seeds 
are ground into meal and form an important 
article of food in Spam, the Orient, and 
Eastern Asia 


- — uciongmg 

to the order Ca^ophyllacca: The Common 
Chicknccd {SteUarta media) is a hardy per- 
sistent weed found throughout most of the 
cooler parts of the world It is used as a food 
for cagebirds Other varieties of chickwecd 
are Mouse Mr Chickwced (Cerastuwi vuU 
galtm) and Field Mouse-ear Chickwced 
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{Ccraslium arvense), sometimes cultivated 
for Its while starr> flowers ' 

Chide, a milk} product obtained from 
the bark of the Sapodilla Plum or Bully Tree, 
from which chewing gum is made The Um- 
ted States imports hrge quantities of chicle 
chiefly from Yucatan and British Honduras 
Chicopee, at}, Massachusetts, Hampden 
CO , at the confluence of the Chicopee River 
with the Connecticut Rt\ er, 4 m n of Spnng- 
field It IS a thriving industrial town, deriv- 
ing abundant waterpower from the Connecti- 
cut There arc large cotton mills, bronze 
works, and manufactures of boilers, hard- 
ware, firearms, etc Chicopee was originally 
part of Spnngfield It includes Fairview and 
WiUiamansett, and Chicopee Falls, which was 
the home of Edward Bellam} , p 41,664, 
Chicory, Succory, or Endive (Cichonum 
intybus), is a tough-stemmed composite plant 
usually growang about 2 ft high, and com- 
monly flowers on waste ground and by road- 
sides m summer Its sky-blue flowers are'only 
open during the hours of sunshine __ Chicory 



IS grown for a salad by blanching the lea 
of well grown rooU Chicorv is also ext 
'I'clv culUvated for its root, to be iru: 
with coffee Although dissimilar in compi 
lion, in its action on the human organ) 
wicorv much resembles coffee See Folkai 
flari Lore, Legends and Lyrtes (1884) 
Chicoutimi, tn , Quebec, Canada, coui 
of Chicoutimi CO , about 100 m n 


Quebec, on the Sagueney River It is the seat 
of a college, is a Roman Cathohe see and 
has a cathedral Lumbering is the most im- 
portant industry, and timber is exported di- 
rectly, the river being navigable to large ves- 
sels, p 9,500 

Chief, in heraldry, xine of the mne 'ordi- 
nanes,’ and defined as the uppermost ‘third’ 
of the shield defined by a horizontal hne 

Chiemsee, a lake of Bavana On the larg- 
est of its three islands stands the palace of 
Herrcnchiemsee, built by King Ludwig n, 
after the model of the palace of Versailles 

Chieti (i ) Province of Central Italy, 
forming part of Abruzzi and Molise, em- 
braces a relatively low, fertile coast belt, 
backed by a barren, mountamous region — 
the Abruzzi — which culminates m the steep 
Majella (9,i?o ft) Down to 1871 it was 
known as Abruzzo Citeroire Area, 1,138 sq 
® 1 P 385,300 (2) The anaent Theatre Mar- 
rtictttoruni, archiepiscopal see of Italy , cap of 
above prov , 8 m s w of Pescara, on the 
Adriatic It is a well-built town, with a ca- 
thedral of the nth century, and ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre and other structures, 
and also of a Norman castle The monastic 
order of the Theatines was founded here in 
1554. P *9i500 

Chiff chaff {Phylloscopus rtifus), a small 
European bird, olive-green above and white 
below The name is due to the note, which 
is often heard in woods, lofty elms being spe- 
aally favored by the bmd, which is one of 
the warblers 

Chi fu Sec Chefoo 

Chigi, Agostino (1465-1520), Roman 
banker, and the friend and patron of artists 
durmg the age of Pope Leo x , more espe- 
cially of Raphael, for whom he built the Vil 
la Farnesina The family of Chigi has fur- 
nished five cardinals, and a pope,' Fabio 
(i9ir), who adopted the title Alexan- 
der vn He IS best remembered for his share 
in the Jansenist controversy, when he de- 
clared for papal infallibilitv on questions of 
doctnne, Fiavto Caior (1810-85), cardinal, 
and papal nunao at Munich (1850) and 
Pans (1861) Made cardmal in 1873 

Chignecto (1) Bay, forrmpg the ne 
branch of the Bay of Fundy, between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, Canada, it di- 
jVidcs into Shepodv Bay and Cumberland Ba- 
sin (2 ) Isthmus between Chignecto Bay and 
Northumberland Strait 

Chigoe, Jigger, or Sand-flea {Sarcopsyl- 
la penetrans), a parasitic msect native in 
tropical Amenca but now found in other 
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parts of the world It attacks man, and while 
the male apparently docs not differ in habits 
from other ilcas, the female buncs the an- 
terior part of her body in the skin, and be- 
comes enormously distended with eggs The 
place of attack is usually the skin beneath 
the toes, so that children and persons who 
go barefoot are particularly hablc to fall vic- 
tims 



X, Male, 2, female dilated with 
eggs 

Chigwell, par and vil , Essex, England, 
on the Roding, am n c of Woodford It is 
in the vicinity of Epping and Hainault For- 
ests Its ‘King’s Head Inn’ figures in Dick- 
ens's Barnaby Rudge under the name of ‘The 
Maypole ’ 

Chih-li, or Chfh (‘direct rule’) , the met- 
ropolitan province of China, m many Eng- 
lish maps called Fc-chi-li , bounded on the e 
by the Gulf of Pe-chi-Ii and Manchuria, and 
on the n by Mongolia In 19x4 the part of 
the province beyond the Great Wall ivas 
transferred to Inner Mongoha and Fckmg, ^ 
now Feiping, and the country round formed | 
into a separate district Fao-ting-fu is the] 
capital of the province and Tientsin md 
Chin-wang-tao are treaty ports Area, about 
$ 0,000 sq m , p about 30,000,000 

Chihuahua (i ) State, Mexico, with New 
Mexico on the n and Texas and Coahuila 
on the e It is the largest state of Mexico, 
traversed in the s and w by ridges of the 
Sierra Madrc, but has in the c great tracts of 
desert Its importance is due to its mineral 
wealth. Its silver mines ranking at one time 
as the richest in Mexico Gold and copper 
arc also mined Area 87,802 sq m , p 421,700 
(2 ) Town, cap of above, 225 m s of El 
Paso, IS the center of a mining distinct There 
are important woolen and cotton mills, and 


stock-raising is carried on extensively It has 
a magnificent cathedral, and its mint, estab- 
lished a few years ago, is now the third in 
the republic, p 39,061 
Chilblain, or Frostbite {Erythema per- 
mo), is an infiammatory condition of the 
skin, occurring principally m children and 
the aged, and more often m gu-ls than boys 
The commonest situations arc the feet and 
hands, but chilblains may also be found on 
the cars and nose They follow coldness of 
the part, and are therefore a winter affec- 
tion, but some people suffer from them al- 
most all through the year A typical chilblain 
if severe and unchecked, passes through the 
stages of heat and itchings, followed by a 
small blain or bleb, followed again by a 
breaking of the skin and a serous discharge 
The itching is increased by warmth The best 
preventive is to keep the extremities well clad 
in warm, loose gloves and boots, and, after 
exposure to cold, to restore arculation by 
gentle rubbing rather than by toasting at the 
fire 

Child The most noteworthy features m 
the child’s general conformation, as compared 
xvith the adult, are the large size of the head, 
the small size of the thorax, the large size of 
the abdomen, the shortness of the legs, and 
the length of the arms These features are 
most pronounced m infancy, bccommg gradu- 
i ally less with advanang years The chief pe- 
i culiarities of the skeleton depend upon the 
fact that it IS a growing structure The bones 
arc more vascular than m the adult, and con- 
tain a larger proportion of organic material 
and a smaller percentage of lime salts The 
most obvious peculiarity of the alimentary 
^stem at the time of birth is the absence of 
teeth The dcaduous or milk teeth arc 20 in 
number The first to appear are the two low- 
er central incisors xvhidi, as a rule, are cut 
from SIX to eight months after birth and the 
set of deciduous teeth is generally completed 
xwthin the first two or two and a half years 
Both the time and the order of appearance 
of the teeth are subject to considerable vari- 
ation Infants may even be born xvith teeth, 
but this IS very rare The permanent teeth, 
starting with the first molars, start to ap- 
pear about the sixth year and are completed, 
except for the third molars, or xvisdom teeth, 
from the 13th to isth year 
The stomach lies obliquely m infancy, and 
vomiting may occur very easily from con- 
traction of the organ, xvithout the severe 
strain with xx'hich retching is attended m old- 
er subjects The comparatively very large size 
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of the liver indicates that it is an important 
organ throughout childhood The digestive 
process in infancy is defiaedt in the povier 
of transformmg starch into sugar The ques- 
tion whether a child is to be strong and 
health) or the opposite is determined verv 
large!) b) its nutrition dunng the early 
months of hfe The superiority of human 
milk over all other foo^ for infants, from 
the point of view of digestibility and nutri- 
tive value, IS proved b) all ei;pericnce Where 
artifiaal feeding has to be resorted to, the 
best substitute for human milk is to be found 
in some modification of cow’s milk, wherein 
the proportions of its constituents arc made 
more nearl) to resemble those of human milk 
The modification of cow’s imlk consists in 
diluting the milk to reduce the proteid to the 
required amount, and adding fat (cream) 
and sugar of milk in suitable proportions 
The proteid of cow’s milk is less easily di- 
gested than that of human milk, and the 
denec curd which it forms m the stomach 
often gives rise to ahmentary disturbance 
Great advances have been made m recent 
)cits in the feeding of infants and diet of 
older children, due,/in part, to the discovery 
of new vitamins 


The heart is of rehtivel) large size dunng 
infancv The blood pressure is low The pulse 
i<s rapid, and m infants it is often slightly ir- 
regular During the first )ear the pulse rate 
IS from about no to lao when the child is at 
rest At the age of seven or eight the rate 
has fallen to between 8o and go At the time 
of birth the lungs contain air The cry of the 
infant at birth begins the process of infla- 
tion— a process which takes place graduall), 
being most rapid in robust infants with a 
strong cry Tlic lungs are very liable to dis- 
ease during childhood The brain is relatively 
verv large at birth, and it continues to grow 
actiieli till about the age of seven, when it 
attains almost its full size After the age of 
Kien It grows verv slowlv in weight, but 
the complcMt) of its structure and of the ar- 
rangement of Its fibres continues for a con- 
siderable time to augment greatlv During 
carl) childhood the nervous svstem is very 
unstable and caatable, and the power of 
control IS defective Hence numerous func- 
tional nervous disorders are common, and 
these often arise from quite tnvaal causes 

’‘.A >mportancc that 

the child should be protected from all un- 
natural cacitemcnt. that the diet should ex- 
clude all stimulants such as tea, coffee, and 


alcohol, and that an abundance of sleep 
I should be secured 

I At the time of birth a healthy infant usu- 
ally weighs about 7 lbs , but a weight ot 8 
or 9 lbs IS not uncommon Boys weigh ^gbt- 
j ly more than girls Dunng the first few days 
I of hfe the child loses a few ounces, but t^ 
loss IS usually made up m about a week Af- 
ter this the infant should gain from two- 
thirds of an ounce to one ounce daily for the 
first four months, and from one-third to 
three-fourths of an ounce for the rest of the 
first year The baby’s weight should have 
doubled at the age of six months, and treb- 
led at the age of one year Girls are taller 
than boys at the ages of 12 and 13, and 
heavier at the ages of 12, 13 , and 14 At all 
other ages the boys are both taller and heav- 
ier During the first few weeks after birth 
the mfant can scarcely be said to have any 
mental hfe at all The movements of the 
head, the body, the limbs, crying, sucking 
sneezing, and so on, take place simply as the 
result of orgamc conditions or of external 
stimuli Speech furnishes a very good mdica- 
tion of the progress of mental development 
The progress of comprehension of words and 
gestures is much more rapid than the progress 
of articulaUon During the third six months 
more words are used, and they are apphed 
more definitely Before the end of the sec 
ond )ear the child can usually make use oi 
short sentences, but there is difficulty inpro- 
nounang certnn sounds 
For some time after birth all movements 
are obviously independent of will These early 
movements are usually dassified as (a) ran- 
dom or impulsive movements, which arc very 
numerous dunng the early weeks of life, and 
which are not obviously dependent upon any 
sensory stimulus, (h) reflex movements, 
with arise m response to sensory sUmuli, (c) 
insUncUve movements, which also anse in 
response to sensory stimuh, but which are 
more complex and more vanable than sim- 
ple reflexes— eg seizing, raising the head, 
crwpmg The entire process of mental de- 
vdopment is assisted b) innate or hereditary 
tendencies, which appear senally with the 
progress of the child’s expcnence of the world 
about it The earlier forms of emotional ex- 
pression— c g fear— are obviousl) hereditarv 
for the) occur at such an earlv period that 
imitation is out of the quesUon The part 
taken b) innate tendencies m the child’s de- 
vdopment is perhaps best seen in play Play 
IS undoubtedl) instmcuvc Dndoubtedlv , also 
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it IS a highly important factor both m bodily 
and mental development 

The chief problem of modern education is 
to adapt the methods of education to the na- 
ture of the child The most successful effort 
in this direction is found in the kindergarten 
system, which seeks to develop the bodily 
and mental powers by carefully chosen occu- 
pations, games, songs, and other means, which 
the children will look upon as play 'Nursery 
Schools’ taking children from the age of two 
years or even less, are growing in populanty 
but are pnvately run and not part of the 
Public School System The co-education of 
boys and girls during the ordinary school per- 
iod has been extensively carried out in the 
United States, and to a less extent in Great 
Britain, and apparently with favorable re- 
sults As adolescence approaches, however, 
the differences between the sexes assert them- 
selves more strongly, and indicate the neces- 
sity for separate tuition and a different cur- 
riculum See A F Chamberlain’s The Child, 
a Study tn the Evolution of Man (1900), j 
which gives a very full bibliography, Har- 
riet Johnson’s Children tn the Nursery 
School, O’Shea’s The Child Hts Nature and 
Bis Needs (1925), A H Arhtt’s The Child 
from One to Taielve (1931) , Fletcher's Child 
Psychology (1945) 1 books by Arnold Gesell, 
director of Yale U Child Clinic > See maga- 
zines Education, National Educational As- 
sociation’s Journal, Parents’ Magazine, 
School and Society See Chilo Study Coni- 
parc also Cruelty, Intant 

Child, Francis James (1S25-96), Amer- 
ican scholar and educator, was bom in Bos- 
ton, Mass , and graduated at Harvard (1846), 
where he held the chair of rhetoric (1851- 
76), and that of Anglo-Saxon and Early Eng- 
lish htcraturc (1876-96) He published Four 
Old Plays (1848) , Poems of Sorrow and Com- 
fort (1865), an important edition of Spenser 
(S vols 1853), and his valuable English and 
Scottish Ballads (8 vols 1857-8, new cd 
1882-96) This latter work gives various 
readings of the ballads, with comparative 
notes, and is admittedly one of the half dozen 
greatest productions of English-speaking 
scholars See Prof Kittredge’s biographical 
sketch contained in the 1882-96 edition 

Child, Sir Josiah (1630-99), English 
writer on trade, a London merchant He 
was chairman of the East India Co , and ad- 
vanced its interests by a boldly unscrupulous 
policy 

Child (nie Francis^, Lydia Maria (1802- 
80), Amcncan author, was bom at Medford, 


Mass She established, 1826, the Juoemle 
Miscellany, the fii-st monthly magazine for 
children published in the U S Both she and 
her husband took up the anti-slavery cause 
with vigor in 1831, and Mrs Child’s Appeal 
for that Class of Americans called African 
(1833) was the first anti-slavery book pub- 
lished m the U S She edited the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, 1840-3, at New York 
See her Letters, with Biography by Whittier 
(1882) 

Childbirth Alarmed at the high rate of 
maternal mortality in childbirth, reckoned at 
an average of 16,000 mothers a year m the 
United States, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor made m 1933 a survey 
of 7,380 deaths of mothers in 15 selected 
states (13 states over a period of two years, 
two states for one) This report was then 
submitted to a committee of leading obste- 
tricians, who studied it carefully and made 
the following pronouncements One-fourth 
of the deaths were not due to maternal mor- 
tality as commonly understood, but marked 
the ending of pregnancy so premature that 
the infant could not survive Fifty-four per 
cent had not had any prenatal care Their 
final analjsis was that in a very large pro- 
portion the deaths were due either to lack 
of proper instruction or advice, and that in 
only one per cent of the cases studied was 
the care up to the standard that it was the 
right of cverj patient to expect from t physi- 
cian This report led in the year 1934 to ac- 
tion b> authorities in raising their medical 
requirements, by medical assoaations to in- 
form all members of thcir pfofcssion in the 
newer methods of prcnatil care and obstet- 
ncs Use of sulphamlamide and other re- 
cent discoveries aided the dechne in the ma- 
ternal death rate 

Childehcrt, two kings of the Merovingian 
Franks, Childebert t, son of Clovis, re- 
ceived the western quarter of his father's 
kingdom at tl c partition of sir , defeated the 
Visigothic king, Amalrich n , near Narhonne 
(513), and conquered Burgundy (532) He 
died ss8 — Chudebert n (571-596), son of 
Sigbert and Brunhild of Austrasia , succeeded 
his father in 575, and in 593 inherited the 
crown of Burgundy 

Childeric, name of three kings of the 
Merovingian Franks Childeric i, reigned 
from 463 to 481, and was the father of Clo- 
vis — Childeric n , king of Austrasia from 
660, and of Neustria and Burgundy from 
669, was killed in 673 —Childeric nr, the 
last of the Merovingian kings (743-7Si)> was 
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deposed b\ Pepin the Short, and died in a 
monastery at St Omcr m 754 
Child Health See Child , Public Health 
(Infant and Child Hygiene ) 

Child Labor Child labor, even in its op- 
probrious sense, existed long before the In- 
dustrnl Revolution that began in England 
toward the dose of the i8th century and 
reached America a few decades later In both 
countnca it was customary for children to 
work at home with their parents when in- 
dustrial production was largely a home en- 
terprise, or away from home under the pro- 
tectne and educational conditions of ap- 
prenticeship (see Affrentice) , but industry 
went out of the home, and apprenticeship 
went out of industry until it almost disap- 
peared The work of children, although al- 
ready there had doubtless been abuse of their 
hbor power, assumed a new and different 
chancier — it became work at fatiguing and 
repetitive machine processes, work lacking in 
protcctnc and supervisory features, work at 
tasks which possessed httle or rfo educational 
value and led nowhere, work that in many 
instances w as deforming pbablc bodies, pro- 
ducing sickness and disease, and permanently 
ruining the health throughout shortened hves 
In England the movement for the regula- 
tion of child labor (apart from the earlier 
guild and appanticeship legislation) dates 
from the first half of the rgth century, when 
a serica of parliamentary inquiries gradually 
aroused public opinion to the abuses attend- 
ing the unregulated employment of children 
The first regulatory measure was enacted in 
1819, prohibiting the employment in cotton 
mills of children under nine years of age and 
limiting the working hours of children By a 
further act m 1833 the provision was cs- 
IcnUcd to all textile mills, the number of 
hours during which children might work was 
further limited, and provision was made for 
factory inspection In igig the Fisher Educa- 
tion Act provided for the regulation of child 
employ ment in all forms of gainful occupa- 
tion, including agriculture and domestic ^- 
vice As in England, the earliest measures 
agaimi child labor in the United States be- 
long to the first half of the jpth century Sot 
States had made special provision for the 
education of children cmploved in manufac- 
luring industriM prior to iSOo, and eight 
States had made some attempt to regulate 
hours of Uhot for children Commraang 
about the middle of the centun, hns were 
enacted prohibitmg the employment m man- 


ufacturing industries of children under cer- 
tain ages, varying in the different States 

Child labor legislation is so diverse m its 
character that a compndiensive statement of 
Its tcndcnacs is difficult In general it may 
be said to include mimmum-agc provisions 
educational requirements for admission to em- 
ployment, the requirement of certain condi- 
tions of health and physical development, 
legislation requiring school attendance (at 
fuU-timc or continuation schools) , bmita- 
tions of the hours of labor for children, now 
m force in practically all industrial States of 
the United States, prohibition of night work 
for children, special provisions against haz 
ardous or unhcalthful occupations or occupa' 
tions dangerous to morals, measures for en' 
forcement, including factory inspection and 
the requirement of 'working papers’ or em- 
plovment certificates 

The first Federal measure for the regula- 
tion of child labor was the so-called Keat- 
ing-Owen bill, passed by Congress on Sept 
1, 1916, and cffecuve Sept i, 1917 This bill 
regulated child labor indirectly through the 
control of mterstatc or foreign commerce 
On June 3, 1918, after this law had been m 
operation 275 davs, it was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the Um- 
ted States, on the ground that it was an un- 
due extension of the power to regulate m- 
terstate commerce On Feb 24, 1919, Con- 
gress enacted as a part of the Revenue Act 
of that year a provision levying a tax of 10 
per cent on the annual net profits of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, faetpry or manu- 
facturing establishment, or my mine or quar- 
ry, employing children in viohtion of the 
age and hour standards established by the 
former Federal law This measure was also 
declared unconstituUonal by the Umted 
States Supreme Court on Mav 15, 192a, on 
the ground that it was an infringement of 
the reserved rights of the States 

1^0 attempts to pass a Federal Child- 
tabor law, conslituUonally \ahd, havmg 
faded. It was felt by manv that the consUtu- 
fion should be so amended as to give Con- 
fess a definite sancUon for IcgislaUon of 
this subject On April 26, 1924, the House of 
RcprcMntaUves, and on tlie following June 
a we Senate, passed a resolution which sub- 
mitted to the several States for raUficaUon 
a rtild-Iabor amendment in this form 

Section I The Congress diall have power 
w limit, repilate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age 
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Section 2 The power of the several States reports and a monthlj bulletin, The American 
IS unimpaired b> this article c-ccept that the C/iild The Mass Child Labor Committee, the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended N Y Labor Committee, and similar orgam- 
to tho extent necessary' to give effect to leg- zations in some other States, also conduct rc- 
islation enacted bji the Congress search and publiat^ The Federal Fair Labor 

This proposed grant of authority, if ever Standards Act of 193S pracUcalh brought an 
latiiied bythree-fourths of the States, will end to the employment of children under 16 
become a part of the Constitution of tlie vears of age by manufacturing concerns ha\ - 
United States It does not contain or require ing an output of products for shipment in in- 
legislation, or estabhsh standards to which terstate commerce Under the impetus of war 
legislation must conform, but gives Congress production, tlic number of w orkers of age 14- 
thc right or pow'er to act within a dcsig- 18 climbed from goo,ooo Apnl, 1940 to 3 000,- 
nated scope of authority and leaves the ooo in 1942 

States free to pass and enforce laws which Consult the \arious publications of the 
do not conflict with the national standards Children’s Bureau , pamphlets and reports of 
which may be established by Congress the Child Labor Committee, New York Citx , 
When this amendment w'as brought be- Loughran, Historical Dcjclopment of Chid 
fore the states for ratification a strong cam- Labor Legislation in the Untied States 
paign of opposibon was launched, one of (1^21), Child Labor As We Move from War 
the chief antagonists being the National As- to Peace (194S) 

sociation of Manufacturers Bv 1939 only Children, Crippled While cnppled chil- 
twentv-cight of the thirty -si\ states necessary dren have always received attenbon in gen- 
had rabfied the amendment oral hospitals, there were no spcaal insbtu- 

The codes of the National Recovery Ad- bons for their care in the United States prior 
ministration of 1933 and 1934 tended to de- to the establishment of the New' York Or- 
crease tlie employment of minors in many thopoidic Dispensary and Hospital in 1863 
industries See U S History, New Deal The New York Hospital for the Ruptured 
An important event in the field of child and Crippled was founded in 1866, and the 
welfare was the White House Conference on Children's House of tlie Home for Incur- 
Child Health and Proteebon, Washington, ables, in Philadelphia, in 1867 Otlicr insb- 
D C , Nov 19-22, 1930 It was a gathermg tubons were subsequently opened There are 
of medical men, sociologists and soaal work- now State institutions for crippled children, 
ers in an cfiort to co-ordinate all the con- or provisions for the medical and surgical 
flichng and overlapping agencies for diild treatment of such, in many states Educa- 
W'elfarc and to formulate a program for the bonal and vocational training is earned out 
future The conference adopted a 19-point in classes conducted in hospitals, in pnvatc 
‘bill of rights’ for the American child, list- schools, and in spcaal classes in dav schools 
ing the minimum services to which every The National Society for Crippled Children 
child has the nght, for its development and was formed in 1921 

protection This was the third conference Consult Reeves’ Care and Education of 
of Its kind, the first being called by Prcsi- Crippled Children (1914) and Turner’s Or- 
dent Roosevelt in igog, from which the Chil- ganising to Help the Handicapped (1944) 
dren’s Bureau originated, and the second. Children, Cruelly to The first agency 
called by President Wilson in 1919, rccom- for the protection of children was organized 
mended the enactment of the Sheppard- in New' York in 1874 and since that bmc 
Towner law for Eederal aid to state pro- over 500 similar societies have been insbtuted 
grams for maternal and child-health, and throughout the world, thousands of children 
also urged the adoption of the unsuccessful have been rescued, and through their efforts 
child labor amendment manv laws have been enacted for the protcc- 

In the long campaign for child labor and tion of children 
compulsory -educabon laws in America, and Children, Delinquent Up to the year 
for an intelligent public understanding of 1823 il was customary to speak of 'juvenile 
the nature and extent of the child-labor evil, crime’ and ‘juvenile criminals ’ The delm- 
the Nabonal Child Labor Committee, since quent child was regarded as an enemv to the 
its organization in 1904, has taken a leading State, and was tried for his crimes and sen- 
part Its w'ork is supported by the contribu- tenced to prison like adult criminals In *^*4 
bons of its members in all the States of the Oie New York House of Refuge was totab- 
Union It publishes numerous pamphlets and lished upon a new pnnaple Tnc child was 
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tions which undertake to meet the needs of 
dependent and neglected children in the com- 
munities where they are located Many so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelt> to chil- 
dren and some humane societies perform the 
functions of children’s aid societies 
Some of these soaeties maintain homes for 
the temporary care of children, some main- 
tain summer homes for children, some carry 
on summer-outing i^ork, some conduct m- 
dustrial schools for poor children Many of 
them board out children temporarily m fam- 
ily homes, and all of them place out children 
without payment of board The ideal chil- 
dren’s aid society says to the public Any 
one who is in trouble about a child may 
come to us, and we will endeavor to solve 
the problem 

Children’s Bureau The National Con- 
gress in 1912 passed a bill establishing the 
Children’s Bureau, which is a division of 
the Department of Labor The ’aw provides 
that The said bureau shall investigate and 
report to said department upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child hfe among all dasses of our people, 
and shall especially investigate the questions 
of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphan- 
age, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oc- 
cupations, accidents and diseases of children, 
employment, and legislation affecting chil- 
dren in the several States and Territories’ 
The Bureau undertakes studies of infant 
mortality, children’s care, nutrition, children’s 
protective laws, child labor, international 
progress in child welfare, and publishes aids U 
infant care It co-operates with the States in 
their administration of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act and in local child welfare The dominant 
note in its 1942 activities was the protection 
of children in wartime 
Children’s Courts or Juvenile Courts 
The Illinois State Legislature of 1S89 passed 
the first ‘juvenile court law,’ as a result of 
a movement started by the Chicago Women’s 
Club, and seconded by the diild-helping or- 
ganization of Illinois, the Cook County Bar 
Association, the Illinois State Bar Assoaation, 
and the Ilhnois State Conference of Chanties 
This Act removed children under sixteen 
years of age from the category of criminals, 
and classed them as ‘dchnquent children’ 
The jurisdiction of children’s cases was trans- 
ferred from police courts, justices’ courts, 
and criminal courts to the arcuit court The 
proceedmgs became chancery proceedings, in- 
stead of criminal proceedings, and the chil- 
dren were treated as wards of the court. 


rather than as enemies of soaety The case 
became the State of Illinois pro Johnny 
Jones, instead of the State of Blinois vs 
Johnny Jones Proceedings were begun by 
a ‘petition,’ not by a complaint or indict- 
ment The law provided for the appoint- 
ment by the court of probation officers, dis- 
creet men and women of good character, to 
make such investigations before and after 
trial as the court might direct, and to watch 
over and befriend children who became 
wards of the court The law provided for 
the presence of the probation officer at the 
tnal, not to prosecute, but to represent the 
interests of the child The law provided for 
the release of the child on probation under 
the supervision of a probation officer, or for 
his commitment to some suitable institubon, 

; not for punishment, but for care and train- 
i ing (See Probation ) 

The juvenile court system was not the in- 
vention of one or more wise individuals, but 
rather an evolution Boston for years pre- 
viously bad tried children’s cases apart from 
those of adults In Canada a law had ex- 
isted for a number of years which embodied 
many of the features of the juvenile court 
system, but Illinois was the first to give 
definite form to the juvenile court The 
honor of formulating this law, and especially 
of substituting chancery proceedings for crim- 
inal proceedmgs, belongs to the late Harvey 
B Hurd of Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee which framed the law 
Judge Ben B Lindsey, formerly of the 
Children’s Court of Denver, Col, was one 
of the most active promoters of the juvenile 
court system and the originator of some of 
its features, especially in the employment of 
the honor system with young dehnquents 
The most essential feature of the juvenile 
court law is the probation officer Children 
stand in the relation of wards to the State 
and the State recognizes that the juvenile 
courts have a great responsibility both for the 
child and the State The Children’s Bureau 
has estimated that approximately one child 
in everj 100 of juvenile court age comes be- 
fore the courts as delinquent m the course 
of the > ear It is a fairly well accepted goal 
of those interested in the movement that the 
juvenile courts should have exclusive juris- 
diction at least to the age of eighteen j ears, 
with power given the judge to waive jUris- 
dicbon above the age of sixteen Consult 
The United States Children’s Bureau, Jvve- 
mle Court Standards (1923)1 Child, the 
Family, and the Court (1929}, Youth and 
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Crime (1930) , the White House Conference 
on Child HealUi, The Delinquent Child (1933) 
Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delinquency (1946) 
Children's Home Societies In 1883 
Mas organized b> Rev M V B Van Ars- 
dale, o{,Illinots, the ‘Children’s Home So- 
aety,’ an agenc} for placing homeless chil- 
dren in familj homes The plan found favor 
and spread from State to State until there 
uere some 32 States loosel} federated under 
the name of the 'National Children’s Home 
Society,’ avith 18,000 children under their 
guardianship It later became the ‘National 
Chddren’s Home and Welfare Association,’ 
ivith headquarters in Chicago, and it con- 
sisted of 28 organizations engaged in the 
use of foster homes lor the care of dependent 
children It co-operates mth the National 
Conference of Soaal Work and the Child 
Welfare League of America 
Childs, George William (1830-94), Am- 
erican publisher and philanthropist, was bom 
in Baltimore, Md , became partner in the 
well-known firm of Childs &. Peterson at 
Philadelphia In 1864 he bought a small ^ 
paper, The Public Ledger, and during his 
thirty jears of ownership made it the most 
popular newspaper of his city He is chicily 
remembered as the erector of monuments to 
the great authors of past limes Hk works 
mdude Rccolleclions of General Grant 
(188s) , Personal Recollections (1890) 

Child Study For many years the study 
of children has been one of the chief activi- 
ties of serious students of education The 
methods adopted in child study depend upon 
the end in view— anatomy, physiology, an- 
thropometry, psychology , all receiving their 
share of attention Psychology has formed 
the centre of child interest, partly because 
in the activities of children we find the sim- 
plest expression of the human tmnd, and 
partly because of the special difficulties in- 
volved The methods pursued may be di- 
vided into two groups (1) the individual 
method, which consists in studying a single 
child as fully as possible, (2) the collective 
Method, apphed chiefly to older children, in 
whu* some single object is studied in a large 
number of children 


The psychological study of defective 
dren is based upon the ‘BinetTesU,’ inve 
by Dr Binctof Switzerland, supplemcnte 
additional tesU devised by Leightner ' 
mer of Philadelphia, William D Heal 
Chicago, Henry H Goddard of Vmei 
New Jersey, and others The plan of 
ological study js apphed to chil 


brought into the tuvenilc courts, to children 
m the public schools, to children in reform- 
atories, ind to young men and women in 
adult reformatories Child guidance is a 
term applied to that branch of mental hy- 
giene winch offers a method of study and 
treatment of maladjusted children The diild 
guidance movement became prominent with 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
founded m 1909 In child guidance all the 
relative elements of a child’s life arc taken 
mto account In diild dmics, of whidi 
there arc about 500 in the United States, 
may be found child studv using phv eicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists and soaal case 
workers Investigations of the health of 
school children have indicated the necessity 
for penodical medical inspection of children 
if much educational effort is not to be wasted 
In a similar way the study of the natural 
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insUncU and interests of children is more 
and more being taken as indicating the kind 
of historical, moral and religious instruction 
suited to each age Sec Nature Studv 
Consult C M Baudoum, Mind of the 
Child {t933) , S and M G Blanton, Child 
Guidance (rgay), N Norsworthy and M T 
Whitly’ Psychology of Childhood (1933) 
Chile, or Chili, a republic of South Amcr- 
ica, occupying the strip of land between the 
Andes Mountains and the Paafic Ocean, from 
the southern boundary of Peru to the south- 
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cm extremity of the continent No part of 
its territory is more than 130 m from the 
coast Its arei is 296,700 sq m The eastern 
boundary is the Cordillera of the Andes, 
with summits reaching from 14,000 to over 

20.000 ft m the northern section, and di- 
minishing to 9,000 and 5,000 ft From about 
28” s lat an older coast range runs south- 
ward, parallel with the Andes These coast 
mountains reach heights of from 2,000 to 

3.000 ft , and their slopes dip into the ocean, 
noth practically no level coast lands Be- 
tween the coast range and the Andes lies a 
great tableland that becomes a vallej to- 
ward the 5 , and calends to the Gulf of Re- 
loncavi From the latitude of the Gulf of 
Rcloncavi and Lake Nahucl-Huapia the 
Andes arc also crossed by sca’cral nvers, and 
farther south bj deep fiords, the watershed 
here running along the plateau of Patagonia 
Between the Andes and the watershed arc 
fertile vallcjs easily accessible from the Ar- 
gentine Republic The soil is gcnerallj fer- 
tile, even the desert countrv producing lux- 
uriant crops whertacr irrigation is practised 

A large part of the present surface of Chile 
IS of volcanic formation, and earthquakes 
arc common There are many a olcanic peaks , 
those active since 188a arc Osorno (7,200 
ft ) and Calbuco <7,000 ft ) The flora of 
Chile includes the Chilean pine, beech, elm, 
Chilean oak, walnut, chestnut, quillaia, Iingue, 
and eucalyptus The potato is supposed to 
have originated m Chile, and is abundant in 
the s , as arc also the strawberry, date, palm, 
bean, and pepper plant Large expanses of 
rich natural grasses afford excellent pasturage ; 

Deer and foxes arc plentiful m the woods ^ 
Ducks and other water fowl and w’ood pi- 
geons arc abundant, and paroquets and other 
subtropical birds are found in many locali- 
ties The sea fauna is remarkably abundant, 
and includes cod, dolphin, whale, seal, and 
a species of sea elephant The forest zone in 
the s* covers about 11,231,685 acres The 
chief forest product is timber, cspeaallj pme 
Soapbark is exported Chile is rich in min- 
erals Formerly 95 per cent of the world's 
nitrate w'as supplied by Chile,- but with the 
commercial production from air, export of 
Chilean nitrate fell, and that of iodine, a by- 
product Chile IS the world’s second largest 
producer of copper In 1939, 339>i73 metne 
tons of copper were produced There are esti- 
mated to be a billion tons of iron in Atacama 
and Coquimbo provinces and two billion tons 
of coal s of Valparaiso Iron, coal and lead 
arc exported Gold and silver arc produced 


and cobalt, borate of lime, manganese, borait, 
gypsum, sulphur, salt, marble and nickel 
Chile supplies from its nitrate fields most of 
the w'orld's consumption -of iodine, exporting 
about 1,000 metric tons of iodine annually 
The agricultural zone bctw'ccn the Andes 
and the coast mountains is endowed above 
most parts of the world in all that makes an 
agricultural country Yet Chile is a large 
importer of foodstuffs due to the marked 
feudal nature of land owmcrship and pnmi- 
tix c agricultural methods The chief crops are 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, wheat, 
potatoes, maize, oats, barley, haricots, peas, 
sugar beet, flax, hemp, coffee, sugar cane 
and cotton In regions of Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego arc vast pasture lands where 
sheep farming is important and dairy farm- 
ing IS increasing 

Chile has about 6,000 m of raihvays 
From southern Chile to Panama there is 
unbroken railway connection Many steam- 
ship lines ply regularly between Chilean ports 
and other countries, passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal or around the Strait of Magellan 
In general, the nvers arc navigable only for 
short distances from the coast, and but few 
arc navigable for large vessels The Chilean 
Air Service from Santiago to Anca and in- 
termediate ports. Pan American Grace Air- 
ways from Chile to the United States and 
intermediate countnes, Coropagme Gendralc 
Acropostale (mail only) Santiago-Buenos 
Aircs-Pans (9 days) are operaUng There arc 
wireless stations along the coast operated by 
the Navy, an international radio station, at 
Quilicura, and several broadcasting stations 
Chile has made remarkable industnal prog- 
ress The manufacturing industries operate 
pnnapally for domestic consumption and 
employ about one-fourth of the industrial 
population of the country The most im- 
portant manufactures in order of rank are 
textiles, cement, foodstuffs, leather, gas and 
electricity, clothing The commerce of Chile 
for 1941 amounted in imports to 5241^21,900 
gold pesos, exports 767.885,700 gold pesos 
Of the imports the U S furnished (millions of 
gold pesos) 297 9. Gr Brit , 47 7 , Japan, 24 8 
Nitrate and copper constitute most of the ex- 
ports, wool, meats, barley, oats and fresh 
fruits arc also exported 
The inonctary unit of Chile is the gold 
peso, valued at 12 cents Umted States money 
in normal times The great majority of the 
people in Chile are of European stock In 
the valleys or western slopes of the Andes 
are Indians of the Araucanian tribe (30,- 
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coo) , n the n ate the changes Oahoicts) , 
and m and about Tierra del Tuego arc the 
Fuegians (mosti} nomadic) In 1943 it had 
a population of 3,864,000, of whom 30 
per cent were urban The hrmj of Chile' 
IS composed of an actiae force of 30,000 
and the reserves of about 213,000 (3941), 
m which all ablC'bodied atirens faetneen 


the ages of 19 and 45 must serve In 1918 
an Air Force was organized, in 1941 it had 
about 100 airplanes and 3,000 personnel In 
1943, Uie Naw had one dreadnought, one 
armored cruicer, two protected cruisers, 
eight dcstrojers and iiinc submarines The 
government (under the Constitution of 
1925) is a republic, composed of rj 
provinces and 2 terntones Every male 
atizen of 21 years is entitled to vote if able 
to read and wnte The President is elected 
for a term of sit }cars by direct \otc and 
1$ not ehgible for a second consccutu c term 
The National Congress consists of a Cham- 
ber of 343 deputies, and a Senate of 45 
members A High Court of Justice sits at 
Santiago, and there arc eight courts of ap- 
peal, tribunals of First Instances m each 
department and second dass judges m the 
subdclegations 

The first European to land in Chile— at 
Cbiloe in 3530 — was the Portuguese dis- 
coverer Mageibn, after his famous vojage 
through the strait which now bears his name 
After the conquest of Peru by Pirarro, an 
expedition was sent under command of Pe- 
dro Valdma in 1340, which succeeded in 
annexing the territory as far as the River 
Maipu, and founded Santiago, the capital 
(^S 43 )j ond other settlements 


These were nearly all destroyed in a gc 
eral uprising of the Indians m 1333, and f 
almost a hundred years there was pracbcal 
no cessation of the warfare A peace csta 
lished in 1640 was broken bj Indian wa: 
and for the next one hundred and fifty yea 
the colony struggled against the cruel ai 
selfish policj of Spam In 1810 a revi 
^inst the Spanish power broke out in whi 
Don Bernardo O’Higgms played a conspj 
uim part, and finally became the first dj 
tator of the new republic Complete ind 
pendence was not achieved until zStS, ai 
the last remnant of Spanish power was n 
shattered till the victory of Bobiar at Ay 

wm**;.*" sovemment was u 

setOed until 1847 

In ipro the old question in regard 

®™te through 
conflict of the detgy of Bolivia and Chi 


both claiming spintual jurisdiction It was 
then deaded to submit the question to ar- 
bitration In 1939, with Mr Hooxcr’s medi- 
ation, the controversy wts settled, Anca 
going to Peru nnd Tacn'r to Chile Peru 
also icccixcd S6jooo,ooo and Bolivia was 
relieved of customs duties on goods entering 
Chilein ports bound for Bolivia 
For 30 xcars after 1890 the presideniy 
was involved in an interplay of politics of 
a low order In 1920 Arturo Alcssandn 
brought to the administration a magnetic 
personality, but as a dictator he failed to 
accomplish bis promises In October, 1925, 
Emihano Figueroa was elected president 
During 1923 many laws were passed to im- 
prove bbor and social conditions, and an in- 
come tat to break the hold of the nch In 
1926 the Centra) Bank n as created under 
the advice of the Xemmercr Commission of 
American financial experts, to have etdu- 
sivc right to issue money and to be the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal agent In 3937 Ibafiez es- 
tablished a dictatorship but failed to bal- 
ance the budget In 3930 a spectacular but 
unsuccessful rev olutionaiy coup was at- 
tempted by five Chilean exiles under Bravo 
and Grove who flew from Argentina in a 
plane piloted by two United Stales citizens 
Ibanez was overthrown in July, 1931 Pedro 
Opizo, president of the Senate under the 
Constitution succeeded Ibanez but was forced 
to resign the next dav and Juan Esteban 
Montcro became acting president After a 
campaign marked by much noting and a 
naval revolt lead by Communists, Montcro 
was elected president Oct 4, 3931 The 
Chilean fleet was forced to surrender when 
attacked by some 300 government airplanes 
on September 6 In October, martial law 
was proclaimed Montcro’s government was 
overthrown on June 4, 3932 Arturo Alcs- 
sandn was elected and in April, 3933, ivas 
granted dictatorial powers The government 
ordered that 93 per cent of all companv, fac- 
tojy, or office employees must be PtuTnay,, 
and 93 per cent of salaries and wages must 
p> to Chileans (with a few exceptions) 
During 1933 Chilch economic conditions im- 
proved, and many new industries were cs- 
tebbshed On Oct 10, Chile joined other 
South American governments m sigmng the 
Argentina anu-war pact and nine other mul- 
tilateral treaties 


? of neutrality although she protested 
against Germany s ruthless submarine cam 
paign and insisted upon her rights as a neu 
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tral state On speafic invitation joined 
the Lcigue of Nations No\ 4, 1919 Chile ex- 
perienced terrific earthquakes, 1939, causing 
loss of some 50,000 li\ cs She severed relations 
wth Gcr , It , and Jap , 1942 
Consult A Edwards, M\ Nalioe Land 
(1928), Clark, South Amcnca, TFcrf Coast 
(1941) , B Subcrcascaux, Chtlc (1943) 
Chilkoot (Chilcootj Pass, a difficult 
pass over the coast range of the Rock> Moun- 
tains in Alaska 

Chillmgworth, William (1602-44), Eng- 
lish theologian, was born in Oxford He 
was chancellor of Salisbury, prebendary of 
Brixworth, and then master of \Vigston's| 


Chilod IS one of the three great forest prov- 
inces of Chile * 

Chilon, a Spartan, ong of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece 

Chilpcric, two kings of the Merovingian 
Franks CnnpEiac i reigned from the death 
of his father Clotawc (561) to 584 — Cnxc^ 
PERic n, son of Chilpcnc n, reigned over 
Ncustria (715-720) 

Chiltcrn Hundreds, the three hundreds 
of Stoke, Dcsborough, and Burnham, m the 
Chiltern Hills, Buckinghamshire, England, 
formerly a tract of forest under a steward 
or bailiff A nominal salary is attached to 
the office of steward, and being thus an 
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Hospital in Leicester He supported the king 
in the Cml War, was captured by the Par- 
hamcntarians, and died in the bi^op’s pal- 
ace, Chichester ' 

Chillon, a celebrated and well preserved 
castle (13th century) in the Swiss canton of 
Vaud It IS the scene of Byron’s Prisoner of 
Chillon, which ^ IS largely imaginary, as the 
real Bonivard, here imprisoned (1530-6), 
was a political prisoner, and did not become 
a Protestant till after his release 
Chills and Fever Sec Malaria 
Chiloe, a province of southern Chile, com- 
posed of ChiIo6 Islands, an arclnpelago of 
about 60 m , Guaitecas Islands and Chonos 
Islands, and a large body of the mainland 
The province contains 12,680 sq m , p 
183499, mostly Indians and half-breeds The 
capital IS Puerto Montt The province of 


office of profit under the crown, its accep- 
tance by a member of the House of Com- 
mons inv'olvcs tlic vacating ofhis scat 

Chimasra, or Chimera, a legendary ani- 
mal, according to Homer, shaped like a lien 
in its fore part, a dragon m its hind quar- 
ters, and a wild goat in the middle, whose 
breath was fire The word is also used to 
describe an idle fancy of the imagination 
that can have no real existence 

Chimiera {Sea Cat), or Chimera, an in- 
teresting genus of fish whose members, 
though generally resembling sharks, arc in 
[some respects so anomalous that they are 
placed in a separate order (Holoccphah) 
The sea cats are found mostly in northern 
seas 

Chimborazo, province, Ecuador, South 
America, to the s of Chimborazo mountain. 
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area about 3,200 sq m The capital is Rio- 
bamba, p 125,000 

Chimborazo, volcanic mountain peak of 
the West Cordillera of the Andes, the high- 
est in Ecuador, situated 100 m s w of Quito 
Chimbote, seaport, Peru, in the depart- 
ment of Ancachs, on El Fcrrol Bay , p 1,500 
Chimere, a bishop’s upper robe, to which 
the lawn sleeves arc attached 
Chimes Sec Bell 

Chimkent, Chemkend, or Tchimkend, 
town of the Syr Dana province of Kazak- 
stan, USSR, on a sub-tributary of the 
Syr Dana River Chimkent Citadel, now 
in ruins, overlooks the town from a scarped 
terrace, it was taken by the Russians mi 
1864 There is a chemical factory producmg 
santonin 

Chimney, a structure usually of brick 
or stone or metal Chimneys serv** two pur- 
poses ist, they produce a draught through the 
furnace, in order to secure combustion of the 
fuel with the minimum waste of heat, second- 
ly, they discharge the waste gases into the 
atmosphere at such a height as to be non-m- 
jurious to the neighborhood 
Chimney Swallow, in North America, is 
the Chimney Swift Elsewhere it is the name 
of a familiar swallow, as the British Htrundo 
ntsltca, which nests in and about walls and 
chimneys 

Chimney Swift, a small, sootv brown, 
swallow-like bird, the commonest of North 
American swifts ' 

Chimoio, station on the Beira Railway, 
Portuguese East Africa, 120 miles northwest 
of Beira, at an altitude of nearly 3,000 ft 
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Chimpanzee, one of the four living types 
of anthropoid apes The diimpanzce is found 
on the coast of Guinea and farther inland It 


occupies a wilder area than the gonlla, and is 
even said to have been found in East Africa, 
to the south of Abyssinia It hves in forests, 
, IS an adept climber, but keeps a good deal to 
the ground The chimpanzees live in famihes 
or in small societies They make a great deal 
of noise, of a dreary and horrible character, 
especially when provoked by other monkeys 
Though they generally flee at the sight of 
man, they can with hands and teeth make 
themselves in extremity formidable antago- 
nists The natives shoot them with arrows 
or javehns, or in recent days with firearms 
The flesh is eaten by the natives of some parts 
of Africa , the skulls may serve as fetishes 
The chimpanzee 15 often kept in confine- 
ment in zoological gardens Such speamens 
have all been caught while young, suffer much 
from the effects of the northern climate, which 
is quite unsuited to them, and usually die 
early from pulmonary disease They show 
much intelligence, and readily acquire cer- 
tain human habits, such as using knife, fork, 
and spoon in taking food, and so on 
China, a country that comprises a vast 
territory in Asia, extending from lat 50" to 
lat 18“ N , and from long 74“ to long 134' e 
I t IS bounded on the northwest, north, and 
northeast by Asiatic Russia, on the east by 
Korea, the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea, 
and on the south and southwest by the China 
Sea, Frcndi Indo-China, Upper Burma, and 
the Himala>as It consists of Chma Proper 
and the divisions of Mongolia, Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan), Manchuria and Tibet 
The total area is estimated at 4,278,350 square 
m , which IS considerably greater that that of 
Europe, and is larger that that of the United 
States, including Alaska See Mongoua etc 
The area is approximatdy divided as fol- 
lows China Proper, 1,896,500 square m , 
Mongoha, 1,367,950 square m , Chinese Tur- 
kestan, 550,580 square miles, Tibet, 463,320 
square m China Proper lies in the eastern 
and southeastern part of the republic, and is 
divided into 21 provinces Greater China is 
traversed by two immense mountain systems, 
which have their rise in the plateau of the 
Pamirs li) To the northeist and north the 
Tian-shan system skirts the Mongolian pla- 
teau in a series of parallel spurs, (2) south of 
the Taklamakan and Gobi Deserts extend the 
lofty ranges of the Kwen-lun or Kuenlun sys- 
tem, divided into numerous parallel chains 
Two other ranges have their origin in the 
Tibetan plateau The one has a north to 
south direction, and shuts in between snow- 
capped ndges the bead waters of the Salwm 
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Mekong, Yang-tse-Kiang, and Yalung The 
other, a tnde group of mountains extending 
from the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang in the 
Tang-Ia Mountains, bends more to the cast, 
and mcludes most of the mountams of Sze- 
chuen and North Hu-peh These tno ranges, 
like most Cbmese mountams, ha\e no gen- 
eral appellahon, and m default of this are 
named b> Von Richthofen the Farther Indian 
and Chinese s> stems The Chinese extension 
of the Knen-lun Mountains, which consists of 
tao or three parallel ranges, marks the divi- 
sion hetaeen the loess country of the north, 
a here milhons of people da ell in caves, and 
the southern provinces, a here aater com- 
mumcation exists m evciy direction In di- 
mate, as well as m products, the Kaen-lun 
Mountains form the natural ^vision beta een 
Northern and Southern China 
On the a hole, the surface of China is 
mountainous, rugged, and high The most 
striking physical feature of the northeastern 
part, hoaever, is the Great Plain, the joint 
delta of the Ydlow River and the Yangtse- 
kiang, ahich stretches nearl) 700 miles from 
Pekmg in the north to Hankoa in the south 
This tract of alluvial soil covers an area of | 
over 200^100 square m 
The most important nvers of Chma are the 
Yang-tse-kiang and its tributaries, the Yel- 
loa River, the Canton mers, the Wei of Ho- 


nan and Chih-h, the Fei-ho, and the nvei 
which have their mouths at Ning-po, Wer 
Aou, Fu-chou, Amoy, and Saatow Th 
Yang-tse-kiang (qv ), ahich is knoan h 
various names throughout its course, is tl 
largest araterway of the repubhe The Haan{ 
ho, or Yellow River, rises not far from tl 
source of the Yang-tse, m the plain of Odor 
ta,a Numerous changes m its course and fri 
“““^abons, causing senous loss of hi 
Md destruebon of property, have gamed fc 
It the name of 'China’s Sorroa ’ In considei 
wg the aater s>stems of Chma, it is impos 
sible to exclude its canals from notice In tli 
»uaem seebon of the delta of the Yant 
^Uang alone the total length of the cana 
has been esbmated at 36^000 m In the coi 
Ik ^action on the northern bank t 

the Yang-Ue-kiang, the s>stem of canab 
evm more perfect, though the mileage is pei 

^ so con 

non In a less degree, the whole delta of tt 
^ang-tse-kiMg beloa Hankoa is mteisecte 
'’a »ade of ti 
breat Wai, a monument of human labor thi 

y®®” In 214 B c Shil 
8-ti detenmned to erect a grand batni 


all along the north of his vast empire, to he 
a defence agam«t the incursions of the north- 
ern tribes The wall commences at the Shang- 
hai Pass, and is carried a csta ard to the kiayu 
barrier gate It is about 1,500 m long, about 
35 feet aide at the base and 15 feet wide 
at the top, and the height vanes from 15 to 
30 ft (See Wall, Great, of CnmA ) 

The character of the coast of China north 
and south of the Yang-tse-kiang differs great- 
I> Except in Shan-tung, there is no port 
north of the Yang-tsc-kiang which a vessel 
of deep draught can enter At the nca port 
of Chmg-aan-tao (near Shan-bai-kuan) ves- 
seb drawing 30 ft can enter South of the 
Yang-tsc-kiang the coast is lined with islands 
throughout almost its whole length, but there 
are not manj harbors for large vessels In 
Northern China the winter is ver> severe 
Snow falb, but on account of the extreme 
diyncss of the atmosphere docs not lie except 
m the mountams, the ramfall takes place be- 
tween April and September, and the temper- 
ature ranges from over 100“ r to below zero 
South of the line of the Kwcn-Iun Mountains 
the winter is less severe, but even in Kaang- 
tung frosts arc not unknowai, and the cold 
IS much felt on account of the moisture m the 
air The chmatic condibons are largely in- 
fluenced bj the monsoon winds (sec Mon- 
soons), the rainfall throughout China beinp 
generally coinadcnt with the summer mon- 
soon The rainfall decreases toward the in- 
tenor, and excessive drjness charactenzes the 
table lands of Central Asia and the plains 
of Mongoha Another charactcnsbc feature 
is the cj dome storm called the tj phoon, which 
IS caused b> the conflict of southwest and 
southeast trade winds in the China seas Ty- 
phoons occur rcgularl> every summer along 
the coast south of the Yang-tse-kiang 
tVhilo the greater part of the land is rug- 
ged and mountamous, there are large areas of 
fcrUlc soil, notably m the Great Plain and 
vallejs of Northern China, in the valle>s of 
the Yang-tse-kiang and other nv ers farther s , 
and in the Red Basin of Szc-diuen This soii 
B extremely fertile, reqmnng little culUvaUon, 
but on account df its porous nature it demands 
a plenUful water supplj Since its character 
m^es irngation impossible, seasons of in- 
suffiaent ramfall lead to failure of the crops 
md widespread famine The alluvial soil of 
the nver vallei s and lake basins of Central 
and Southern China is also very ferUle, and 
under the careful cuItivaUon of the Chinese 
farmer yields abundant crops These na- 
turally fertile areas are supplemented in many 
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EccUons by the elaborate terracing of hill- 
adcs, iihich are thus adapted to the growing 
of rice, cotton, and other products 
The flora of China is both nch and varied, 
with a gradual tnnation from the Manchu- 
rian types in the north to those of tropical 
India in the south Although extensive for- 
ests are rare, except in the outlying districts 
of Southeastern Tibet, Mongoha, and Man- 
chum, plants of the arborescent orders are 
numerous Of these the bamboo is of prime 
importance on account of its wide range of 
usefulness in the everyday hfe of the Chinese 
Nearly evcr> vanety of fruit of the temperate 
zone IS cultivated, as well as many subtrop 


bechede-mer, cuttlefish, and jellyfish are im- 
portant food items 

The mineral wealth of China is fabulous 
The coal fields are enormous, and have hard- 
ly been touched, a far greater amount of iron 
ore remains »n the earth than has been ex- 
tracted during all the centuries, and copper, 
lead, tin, antimony, zmc, mercury, gold, and 
silver exist in many places and in varying 
amounts 

Atnong non-metalhc deposits are kaolin, 
which forms the basis of the pottery indus- 
try, and petroleum and natural gas To the 
priscnt time, poor means of transport and 
communication, antiquated methods of jmn- 
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ical varieties The mulberry tree is grown 
extensively in the interests of sdkwoim cul- 
ture The country abounds in flow enng shrubs 
and beautiful plants, among them the azalea, 
cxmellia, gardenia, peony, orchid, chrysan- 
themum, and rhododendron 
Among the Chmese, fish ranks with rice as a 
food staple, and fishing constitutes one of 
their prinapxl occupations Little has been 
done, however, toward developing this mdus- 
trj, VO that many of the methods in use to-| 
day have been employed from the earhest 
times The common eible fidi arc the perch, 
muiercl, sturgeon, goby, pomfret, eel, gud- 
peon, shad, sole, mullet, flounder, hemng, 
tarp, bream, and varieties of shellfish Be- 
sides the usual sea products, sharks’ fins. 


mg, and the restnction of the mining regula- 
tions have prevented the development of all 
but a small part of China’s nuneral resources 
These obstacles, however, are gradually being 
removed The republican government has 
drafted new mining regulations, railroad con- 
struction IS being extended, and foreign cap- 
ital and foreign machinery are being apphed 
Salt 15 a government monopoly , and its im- 
portation from foreign countries is forbid- 
den The nuneral is obtamed by the evapor- 
ation of sea water along the coast, from a 
salt lake in Shan-si, and from salt wells in 
Sze-chuen and Yun-nan The Chmese are 
primanlv an agncultural people, cultivation 
of the soil taking first place among the divi- 
sions of labor, and the farmer ranking after 
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the scholar in the four classes of society Ah 
land IS in theory the property of the gov- 
ernment, being held by private owners on con- 
dition of the payment of an annual tax based 
on the productivity of the soil In no other 
country in the world is the cultivation of the 
soil more intensive than in China Every 
available foot of space is utilized, great care 
and pamstaking attention to detail arc em- 
ployed , fertilizers are used extensively , elab- 
orate systems of irrigation are resorted to, 
and rotation of crops is practised, but the 
implements used arc of the crudest descrip- 
tion Rice IS the staple food of the Chinese, 
and IS raised in every province except Shen- 
si, Shan-si, and Chihi-Ii After ncc come tea, 
cotton, and sugar as the chief products of 
Central and Southern China The tea plants 
are grown m small patches about the home- 
stead, and the leaves arc picked by mem- 
bers of the family, and dned in the sun 
The mulberry tree, upon which the silk- 
worm feeds, IS grown everywhere, and forms 
the^ basis of China’s extensive silk trade 
Formerly the cultivation of the poppy for 
opium was of prime importance, but under 
the vigorous anti-opium campaign begun in 
1906 (see Opium) it was gradually replaced 
by other crops The introduction of machm- 
ery into China is of recent date, for cen- 
turies the country depended on manual la- 
bor for the manufacture of silks and embroid- 
eries, porcelams, paper, and lacquer ware, 
and the spinning and weaving of cotton 
Since the Chino- Japanese treaty of iSgSi 
however, which conceded to foreigners the 
right to engage in manufacturing, hundreds of 
industrial establishments have sprung up m 
all parts of the repubhe 
China long led the world in silk produc- 
tion, and until World War II furnished over 
the total supply, being second only to 
Japan There arc sugar refinenes at Hong- 
kong, Swatow, and Amoy, large iron and 
steel works at Han-yang, near Hankow, and 
hosiery, underwear, flour, nee, and oil mills 
in many of the larger cities While foreign 
commerce is of comparatively recent develop- 
ment in China, mtcr-provincial trade has been 
earned on for many years, being greatlv 
faahtated by the country’s river systems, its 
many cinals, and the abundance of labor and 
land transportation Pnor to 184a, the policy 
of China toward foreign commerce was that 
of uncompromising hostihty Although the 
Portuguese had established trade relations 
through the port of Macao as early as iS 37 . 
followed by Spamsh, Enghdi, Dutch, French, | 


Russians, and Amencans, it was not until 
the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochau, Ning- 
po, and Shanghai were thrown open to for- 
eign trade in 1S42 that China entered mto 
I official commeraal relations with the rest 
of the world Subsequent agreements have 
increased the number of treaty ports to about 
50, while m addition some 35 places in Man- 
churia, Sin-kiang, Mongoha, Shantung, 
Kiang-su, Kwang-tung, Chi-h, and Tibet have 
been declared open to international trade 
In spite of the unsettled condition of affairs, 

I and the consequent fluctuations in trade, Chi- 
jnesc commerce has shown a steady growth 
dunng the past twenty years Tea, formerly 
the mam staple of China’s export trade, has 
suffered a deaded dechne through Indian 
competition, and is now surpassed by silk, 
which contributes over onc-third of the value 
of the country’s exports, and by the soya 
bean and its products, which have nsen to 
a position of importance in the last few years 
China’s shipping is prachcally limited to the 
waters of the Far East The China Merchants’ 
Steamship Company, with a fleet of 31 ships, 
having an aggregate tonnage of S 9 > 332 > JS the 
only Chinese steamship company of conse- 
quence, though tlferc are a number of smaller 
companies, and numerous launch services op- 
erating on the inland waters While roads 
arc numerous, they have generally been al- 
lowed to fall into disrepair, and land trans- 
portation IS mainly by rail 

Under the Repubhe, railway development 
has been in two directions (i) extensive con- 
tracts for new construction, and (a) the com- 
bining of existing Imcs into a national sys- 
tem The latter scheme was undertaken by 
a group of traffic managers and chief account- 
ants of the various systems known as the 
Through Traffic Conference, which planned 
and carried out many features tendmg to uni 
formity and standardization The railways 
already open or actually under construction m 
China fall into three classes (i) those under 
government control, (2) foreign concession, 
(3) private and provinaal lines The Chinese 
telegraph system was begun by the opening 
of a line betw’ccn Shanghai and Tientsin in 
1881, and has been continuously expanded 
smee Tlic telephone has made but httle head- 
way , the few hncs in existence being owned 
and operated by the government as part of 
the telegraph system 

The Chinese post office was created by im- 
pcnal edict in 1896 Domestic postage rates 
are lower than in the Umted States, and an 
effiaent money-order system is in operation 
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The taking of a census according to Western 
methods has never been attempted in China, 
and estimates of the population \ ar> widely 
These estimates are usualK founded on an 
enumeration of the families, multiplied b} the 
aaerage number in a household Estimates 
made upon the basis of Post Office records 
place the size of the population somewhere 
betueen 442,000,000 and 485,000,000, or about 
one-fourth the population of the earth In 
1919 the organization of the Chinese. Post 
Office nas used to secure an estimate of the 
population of China and its Outer Terntones 
An anal} SIS of this estimate forms the basis 
for the following 

In China proper the population is largely 
concentrated in the fertile valleys of the 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang The most pop- 
ulous provinces are Kiang-su, with 875 inhab- 
itants to the square mile, Che-kiang with 600, 
and Shantung, nith 550 Congestion in the 
great centres, lack of sanitation and hygiene, 
epidemics, famines, and floods combine to 
make China’s death rate high Much emigra- 
tion has taken place, especiall} from the mari- 
time provances of Fu-kien and Kwang-tung, 
and the number of Chinese in other countries 
IS estimated at 8,000,000 Over 60 races or 
tubes are represented in the Repubhc and its 
dcpcndcnacs, comprising Chmese, Manchus, 
Mongok, Tibetans, and many smaller abong- 
inal and quasi-abonginal peoples The re- 
hgion of China as a whole is based upon na- 
ture worship, the behef that the entire uni- 
verse IS animated bj good and evil spirits, 
and upon ancestor worship, the great na- 
tional dut}, about which all later faiths are 
built In Confuaanism the nation has a phil- 
o'oph} based on the teachings of ‘the Mas- 
|cr,’ Confucius, which upholds the conduct of 
ttc patriarchs as a model, and defines the 
duties of men toward one another and of 
man toward himself, but which docs not 
enter mto speculations as regards the un- 
known Its teachings find essential expression 
m its insistence upon the five constant vir- 
tues of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 
wi'dom, and sinceritv, and in lU definition of 
nc duties of the five relationships of pnnee 
and minister, husband and wife, father and 
^n, brother and brother, friend and friend 
mic the ideals of Confuaanism c.acrt an im- 
portant influence m the lives of all the peo- 
Pi^ Its official ceremomes arc hmited to the 
ppw classes Taoism was probablj founded 
he native philosopher Laotse m the sixth 
^turv nc Thcorcticall}, it teaches the at- 
wmment of supreme happiness through con- 


formation with the Tao, or order of the uni- 
verse Actually, it is a debased ntual cater- 
ing to the superstitions of the people Bud- 
dhism was mtroduced into China in the first 
century ad It has undergone various modi- 
fications, and today closely resembles Taoism, 
many of whose deities it has adopted Its 
chief power in Chma hes m its teachings con- 
cerning a future life Mohammedanism ana 
Christianity have also considerable strength 
in China Under the empire, Confuaamsm 
was the state rehgion, the emperor offiaating 
at the annual sacrifices to Heaven and Earth 
Buddhism and Taoism were also under im- 
pcnal control, though their internal organiza- 
tion was not interfered with Mohammedan- 
ism was practised under state recognition, ana 
rehgious freedom was extended to Christians 
n vanous foreign treaties from 1842 to 1903 
The constitution of the Republic, adopted in 
1923, extends religious hberty to all After 
much discussion, Confuaamsm was adopted 
as the state rehgion in 1914, and at the winter 
solstice President Yuan Shihkai, clad in cere- 
monial robes, worshipped Heaven in the Im- 
perial Temple as the emperors bad done before 
him For centuries education in China, though 
held in great respect, was to a large extent 
the monopoly of a speaal literary class It 
Was not compulsory and, with the exception 
of colleges in the large aties, no means of 
instruction was provided by the state Such 
elementary schools as existed were maintained 
by the people themselves, and the curnculunr 
was hmited to the memorizing of the Chin- 
ese classics and easy composition Higher 
education w as also based on the dassics, and 
was conducted with the aim of prepanng the 
student for the competitive examinations for 
admission to pubhc offlee 
The first education on Western lines was 
given by the Christian missionanes, who still 
cany on much of the best educational work 
m the Repubhc In 1902, after the Boxer ns- 
mg, the old system was reformed, and in 
1906, after the Russo-Japanese War, a new 
system was inaugurated by imperial edict, in 
which the curriculum was largely based on 
the Japanese Speaal schools w ere estabhshi d 
—technical, agricultural, normal, language 
etc , thousands of temples were converted to 
cducaUonal purposes, and the old-st}le ex- 
amination halls were pulled down, and col- 
leges built on the sites 
The educational faalities still remained m- 
adequate, however Many Chinese students 
went to Japan, America, and Europe to 
stud} , and the gov emment cmplov ed the 
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money returned by the U S Government 
from the Bo\er indemmty to send students 
to the United States 

The Revolution of 1911 disorganized exist- 
ing educational methods, and one of the first 
problems of the new Republic was to secure 
a sound educational system for the entire 
country The program adopted provided for 
courses of education covering in all, 17 years 
Technical, industrial, and normal schools were 
also provided Every city, town, and village 
was required to establish primary schools, and 
every city higher primary schools These, with 
the middle schools, are under the control of 
the provmces in which they are located, 
schools above that grade under the Ministry 
of Education Features of the new plan are 
the emphasis placed on primary schools, the 
education of girls, the introduction of manual 
training and the teaching of hygiene, the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a school holiday, and 
compulsory education There are ten govern- 
ment universities, mcluding the National 
University at Peking, and several higher nor- 
mal schools Other schools for higher educa- 
tion are the University of Communications, 
under the Ministry of Communications, the 
Peking Union Medical College, founded in 
igo6, and now (since 191s) supported by 
the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the University of Hong-kong 
founded by Sir Frederick Lugard and H N 
Ilody and endowed bj means of contribu- 
tions from all parts of the world, Tsing Hua 
College, for the preparation of students for 
studv in American colleges, and numerous 
mission schools of collegiate rank, of which 
the Canton Cnristian College is perhaps the 
best known 

An important factor in the development of 
education is the native press, which has grown 
with remarkable rapidity The first news- 
paper in Chinese was published in 1870 at 
Shanghai, under the title Shen Poa, or Shang- 
hai News Tlicre are now over 1,000 daily, 
W'ccklv, and monthly journals in China, 50 
Chinese newspapers arc published in Shang- 
hai, and more than 60 in Ticntsm and Peking 

Smee February 12, 1912, China has been a 
repubhe Under the new constitution adopted 
1946, effective Dec 23, 1947, government is 
based on the Umted Stales and British sys- 
tems A National Asscmblj , representing the 
people, elected e\ erv 6 j cars, elects the Presi- 
dent and Vice President Each sen cs a 6 > car 
term and is limited to 2 terms Appointed by 
the President are an Executive Yuan or Cabi- 
net, a Judiaal Yuan, an Examination Yuan! 


which controls all civil service A Legislative 
Yuan IS elected for 3 year terms, and a Con- 
trol Yuan, to supervise public offiaals, is 
elected every 6 years The Constitution con- 
tains a Bill of lights All persons arc equal 
m the law and all over 20 may vote For local 
administration the country is divided into 
provinces and distncts < 

The old legal system of China, characterized 
by inefficiency, mal-administrabon, bribery, 
and corruption, is being gradually replaced 
by a new system The High Court of Justice 
at Peiping is the supreme court of the nation, 
and IS divided into uvil and criminal courts, 
each presided over by five judges, a provin- 
cial high court at each provincial capital, 
metropolitan courts to decide ordinary civil 
and criminal cases, and courts of first instance 
for minor cases China’s financial standing 
has been greatly impenlled by its internal 
dissensions and in 1924 the country was vir- 
tually bankrupt 

Banking in China, until recently, has been 
subject to no further regulation than my 
other business, and as a result there are in- 
numerable banks, many of them with small 
capital A rapidly increasing number of for- 
i cign banks also operate in China, with branches 
in the principal cities The currency of 
China 15 in confusion,, owing to the absence 
of gold coin and the lack 0! an absolute stand- 
ard It consists of taels, dollars, copper cash, 
and bank notes The tael, a weight of silver, 
vanes m different parts of the country The 
haik-wan or customs tael fluctuates from $ 70 
to $ 80 in value Theoretically, the tael is sub- 
diMdcd dccmallv, 1 tael being equal to 10 
wace, 1 mace to 10 candarectis, and i can- 
darcen to 10 cash The actual currency in use 
among the people is copper cash, cumbrous, 
often debased, and varying in relative value 
m every district It is not possible to state 
precisely from whence or at what' date the 
Chinese entered China But the Chinese have 
their ow'n traditions as to the history of their 
race, and they include no account of migra- 
tion After the time of Pan-ku, the first 
man, they tell of ten penods of sovereigns 
The first emperor of whom a detailed ac- 
count IS given IS Fu-hi, 2852-2738 uc, but 
be IS regarded by many as a supernatural 
being Following him came Shon-nung and 
Huang-Ti, Yas and Shun In 2203 nc be- 
gins the Hsia dy nasty This dynasty is sup- 
posed to have continued until 1766 nc w'hcn 
the Shang dynasty commenced It ended in 
1122 B c and with the next dynasty the scope 
of true history is reached The period of the 
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Choo d\nvt\ conUnucd until 956 nc ind 
i. charactcnicd bi pcict and pro'spcnn 
Dunng thi< cn cime the three great Chini e 
sages Confuaui, Lao Ul and Mcntius The 
Choo dxnasta was oaerthronn b\ the King 
of Chm 956 BC and the Chin danasta had 
Its becinning in 549 n c The Great Wall 
'aid to haac been built during this period 
On the (allure of the Chin danastj in io6 
BC the Han dana'ta aaas commenced \ftcr 
Ihia penod the Chinese political 'lastem neacr 
acquired ana stabilita , and no h's than thirta - 
file da nasties arc chronicled, none ol aihicli 
h'tcd for more than tliree ccnlunc' no 


aaas istabli'licil \l thi« time Chini'e men 
aacri comptlkd to aatar long queues of hair 
but this custom di'appcarcd aaitli the Rcaolu- 
tion The gnat Cliinc'c dictionara is a prod- 
uct of the Manchu cn It is al'o during this 
period that iicr'ccution of the Cliri'lians aaas 
begun, and that the polica of ‘exclusion’ aa as 
! founded Trom the scaenleenth to the nine- 
teenth Centura Chinc'c hi'tora is character- 
ized ba attempts to aaithdnaa aaithin her'clf 
and to cacliide all aliens The Chine't objected 
e'penalla to draininc the coiintra of sdk tea, 
'ilatr and other profitable products, ba for- 
cicn tnders, w ho j aa e in cachange the ene r- 
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penod did China attain such grcatnc's as 
undtttte Mongol da nasla , begun aa hen Kub- 
jai Khan ascended to the thronC in 1259 
Coaimercc flourished and tcrntonc' aacre ca- 
lendcd It n as dunng this period that Marco 
”olo, the first European to giac the aacstem 
race an accurate conception of China, aaas 
m the sera ICC of the Great Khan Tins d>- 
nasti aaas succeeded m 136S ba the Mmg 
anasta Commerce aaas encouraged, and 
a-qnstianity aaas introduced more catcnsiaciv 
an before Thisdanasta aaas, in due course 
01 Umc, oacrcomc ba the Manchus, and in 
«>44 the last djnastj of China the Ching 


aating and capcn'iac dnig opium This Kd 
to the '0-c.allcd Opium War (iSjo-.), aahich 
brought about the opening to general (nde 
of the ports of Shanghai, Ning po, I u chou, 
and Amoa , besides Canton, and to the cc'sion 
to Great Ilntain in pcrpctuita of Ilong-kong 
The result of ill this disintegr iling actiaity 
aaas the aaar of 1847-8 aaith Great Ilritain and 
Trance, and the Taijiing Kebellion of iSja- 
6t Russia took adaantage of this distraction 
to rcctifa htr frontiers on the Amur and 
Ussuri, and the Mohammedans in ^ un-nan 
and the Turkestan region threav ofi the Chi 
nese jol c In this aaa> the acncrable Chinc'c 
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Empire was actually brought to the point of 
dissolution, uhen through the generosity of 
Great Bntam, aided by France and the 
United States, the efforts of 'Chinese’ Gordon 
and his band of European officers succeeded 
in wresting Nanking from the rebels Until 
the end of the century the Chinese were en- 
gaged in resisting the encroachments of the 
Russians in Hi, of the Japanese ui Formosa 
and of the French in the South 

A new centre of disturbance was mean- 
while created in Korea, which was opened to 
the trade of the world in 1882-4 The worst 
class government m the world had impover- 
ished and stagnated that country till it had 
no future save in conquest by China or Japan, 
of which the first had avilizcd it, and botli 
had formerly conquered it Fresh efforts of 
both led, in 1894, to war between them 
China was defeated, and obliged to conclude 
a treaty of peace, ratified at Chefoo on May 
8, 189s, by which Formosa was ceded in per- ■ 
petuity to Japan, together with certain por - 1 
tions of the Liao-tung Peninsula Meanwhile * 
Russia, France and Germany joined in ejecting 
the Japanese from Liao-tung 

China now set feverishly to work to reor- 
ganize her mihtary system In this she was 
aided by the Western Powers, who set up a 
brisk trade in arms There was, also, a zeal- 
ous increase in missionary propaganda, both 
Cathohe and Protestant In 1897, Kiao-chau 
was seized by the Germans, and in 1898 they 
secured a ninety-ninc years’ lease of the port 
from the Chinese (see Shantung) Russia 
proceeded to occupy the very territory from 
which Japan had been so disinterestedly re- 
moved, and on March 27, 1898, China leased 
to her for twenty-five years, or longer if re- 
quired, Port Arthur, Ta-lien-wan, and the 
adjoining territory 

As her share of the spoils, Great Britain ob- 
tained from China, on April 2, 1898, the 
concession of Wei-hai-nci, to be occupied as 
long as Russia held Kwang-tung, and further 
obtained a nincty-mne years’ lease of tern- 
tory on the coast of the southern province of 
Kwang-tung, immediately opposite the island 
of Hong-kong, with the nght to fortify 
France, at the same time ( ^pnl, 1898) , secur- 
ed a ninety-nine > cars’ lease of the coast of 
the Bay of Kwang-chau-wan, to the north 
of Hainan — a position still further strength- 
ened b> the cession, in November 1899, of the 
two islands dominating the baj Roused b> 
these external dangers, the anti-foreign Man- 
chu clement took advantage of the anli- 
tni^si nnary ‘Boxer’ nsmg in Shan-tung prov- 


ince in 1900, and organized a campaign of 
extermination against all Europeans, Jap- 
anese, and Americans (See Boxeks) The 
chief Western Powers, whose legations W'crc 
besieged in Peking, occupied the city on \ug 
14-15, 1900, and remained ox'cr a yeai Enor- 
mous indemnities were extorted bv all, the 
United States later remitted most of its share 
Meantime, Manchuria opened war on its Rus- 
sian neighbors, and after dreadful atroaties, 
Russia overran and practically annexed it till 
ousted by Japan in 1905, when Chma aim 
recovered Mongoha 

China was plainly doomed to extinction 
and partition unless radical changes were 
made Two chief parties struggled for the 
next decade, one of these, ‘Young China,’ 
‘China for the Chinese,’ sought to abolish 
all foreign influences, but to improve ad- 
ministration, the other endeavored to study 
and adopt foreign methods to prepare for rep- 
resentative government This latter involved 
the abohbon of Manchu privileges, and in the 
end, of the monarchy founded and existing 
on them Such was the aim of a group of 
revolutionists headed by Sun Yat-Sen, a pro- 
senbed refugee phvsiaan who, from Tokvo, 
Japan, formed an organization joined fay pro- 
gressive Chinese all over the world 

The impcnal court was aroused, in 1905 a 
commission was appointed to study foreign 
institubons, and a report was presented the 
following year A number of cfficts were is- 
sued in 1906-8 by the Dowager Empress, who 
shrewdly swam with a current she disliked, 
and in 1908 a parliament was set for 1917 
The Empress, how ever, died on Nov 13, 1908, 
and the Emperor on the next dav In 1910 “ 
National Assembly of two hundred was 
created In January 1911, elections were 
ordered for a real parliament to meet in 1913 
In the fall of 1911, however, a terrible famine 
m the Yang-tse valley, which made the age- 
long offiaal corruption unbearable, enabled 
Sun Yat-Sen’s revolutionists to swmg much 
of the South into line, a cabinet was formed 
at Shanghai, and on Nov 6 Wu Tmg-fang, 
former Minister to the United States, vvas 
made Director of Foreign Affairs 

In great alarm the National As>!cmblv again 
met at Peking, on Oct 30 issued tw 0 edicts in 
the Emperor’s name, ‘acknowledging errors’ 
of policy, and promising early and complete 
reforms, rushed through a draft constitution 
at one sitting, which the throne accepted 
(Nov 3) , and made Yuan Prime Minister, 
and several revolutionaries cabinet ministers 
But on Nov 14 a second repubhe w as set up 
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in Shan tung, the pohtic Yuan refused to aid 
further resistance, the Regent resigned, and 
the new doTiager the sole ruler left, could 
onl) rel) on Yum After conferences with the 
reiolutionists, he counselled her to permit a 
national comention This convention met 
at Nankuig on Dec 29, and elected Sun Yat- 
sen president of the first Chinese Repubhc 
Helpless, the aged dynasty abdicated op 
Feb IS, 1912, with the following declaration 
IVe hand over the so\ ereigntv to the people 
We deade the form of gov emmcnt to be a 
constitutional repubhc We appoint Yuan 
Shih kai to organize a provisional govern- 
ment’ Yuan announced the abdication, and 
asked the Pouecs to recognize the repubhc 
(Feh 13) , but onl) the United States and 
Menco acceded Dr Sun, for the Nanking 
government, refused to recognize the royal 
appointment of an ‘organizer’, but rather 
than have aval war, he resigned to let his 
partv dect Yuan president in his place (Feb 
1$) Yuan was installed on March 10, and 
formed a cabinet, and an advisory council 
pending a national assembly The early his- 
tory of the Repubhc is characterized by re- 
seated attempts of tne Royahsts to regain 
control, and by almost constant disorder 
Parhaments were elected, met, and were then 
dissolved, manv times There was great in- 
ternal dissension and the rival factions set 
dpmdependent governments, domestic war- 
lare ensued 


The Far Eastern question was one of 
outstanding problems before the Washi 
ton Conference on the LinuUUon of Ar: 

ents in 1921-22, and important steps v 
t^en toward datifymg a difficult situat 
ine notable achievements in ^his respect v 
he Nine-Power Treaty the treaty provu 
lor a revision of the Chinese tanff, wit 
ne» Ae revenues of the ( 

themti,ir*™*i”^’ •'osolution agreein; 

of foreign post offices in ( 

the Sh,nf, “““mmg China, 

Treaty between China and 

“IWo StjVhe to Cl 

>g«eZt ® Wei-hai-vvei, and 

0 “ May 31 'n'f ^ “ *930 

^ Chin^ ’ 9 * 4 , an agreement was sij 

"hereby unconrtrf^ representat 

'd SovL R?« T’ recogmtion was gr; 
'P'dt. Ss?a T to this ag 

recognized Chmese sovereif 


over Outer Mongolia and agreed to the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from that region 
on terms ind at a date to be determined bv 
further ncgotiabon Russia further recognized 
China’s right eventually to purchase the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, providmg m the mean- 
time for joint control, and agreed to the 
abolition of cvtraterntonal rights, and of 
special tariff privileges, and to relinquishment 
of the remainder of the Boxer indenmity 

While Communism is undoubtedly *i mighty 
factor m recent and current Chinese history 
not a few competent observers m the coun- 
try, Europeans and Japanese, claim that Chi- 
nese Communism is less a Russian than a 
purdy native product, bom of contmous avil 
warfare and the suffering of the misses Chm- 
ese history shows several examples of peasant 
revolt, it was the untrained military strength 
of the peasantry m revolt against high taxes 
and famine that broke the power of the Ming 
dynasty (136S-1644) and enabled the Man- 
diu invaders to drive it out In 1911, two 
hundred and sixty -seven years later, it was 
again the peasants in revolt who paved the 
w ay for the revolution which ended the Man- 
diu dynasty But since that time China has 
hardly known a peaceful week With cadi 
consecutive year mtprnal warfare became 
more widespread, more expensive and de- 
structive While the coastal aties suffered but 
little and bad, to a considerable extent, be- 
come modernized by tbe adoption of Western 
comforts, conveniences, education and enter- 
tainments, the interior of the country pre- 
sented a melancholy spectade 

After almost twenty years of a ‘repubhean’ 
career, nulhons of Chinese arc today dwelhng 
exactly in and by the same manners and 
methods as did their forefathers two or three 
thousand years ago Only an infinitesimally 
small percentage of the people have even a 
remote conception of the difference between 
autocratic monarchy and the democracy of a 
repubhc Representative government by votes 
had soon proved impossible among a popu- 
lation with so high a percentage of illiterates 
Dictatorships and the successive mihtary rules 
of vanous war lords have been the inevitable 
result 

From 1927 to 1929 famine devastated the 
provinces of Shensi, Honan, and Kansu, re- 
duemg the population by almost 3,000,000, 
while the province of Shantung underwent a 
process of depopulation oy great migrations 
into Manchuna Starvation forced young 
men mto banditry, and from these dements 
of the rural population Chmese soldiers were 
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’ 3 rgcl> recruited, bandit and soldier came 
to mean about the same thing 

During 1927 the Nationalist expedition that 
sought to unify the control of China had at 
first distinct success By the end of March, 
General Chiang Kai-sh^ had won over all 
of China proper except Shantung and Chihh, 
^^hlch were still held by Marshal Chang Tso- 
hn, the powerful xvar lord of Manchuria and 
the strongest cnemx of the Nationalists In 
1923 Sun Yat-sen had enlisted the aid and 
advice of Soviet Russia The Soviet leaders 
sent him a bnihant diplomat and counsellor, 
Michael Borodin, who worked hand in glove 
with Dr Sun to promote nabonahsm Al- 
though both were apparently striving for 
the same goal, their ultimate purposes were 
diamctncallv opposed Dr Sun was motivat- 
ed b> purely Chinese ideals, to build a free 
and united China, a democrabc, constitution- 
al republic, cntirelv liberated from foreign 
domination Borodin, on the other hand, 
planted the seeds for a Soviet Communistic 
China Under his influence — at variance with 
fhe desires of Dr Sun — the Kuomintang (Na- 
tionalist) Party was remolded on the Russian 
plan of party government, the army was re- 
organized bv Russian instructors, and Rus- 
sian arms and munitions were imported in 
large consignments 

In spite of the steady infiltration of Soviet 
Communism, the rank and file of the Kuom- 
intang were opposed to it, and tolerated its 
presence only in the hope that it would prove 
of practical advantage in the prosecution of 
their ideals After the death of Dr Sun, the 
anti-Communists became more aggressive 
When Chiang Kai-shek emerged as the ac- 
tual head of the Kuomintang, Communism 
was proscribed and in July, I 927 > l^orodin re- ^ 
turned to Russia When the Borodin regime 
broke dow'n, several Chinese generals pro- 
claimed themselves and their troops as ‘Reds ’ 
There was no such thing as one government 
for China Chiang Kai-shck, however, proved 
himself an able military commander and 
steadily his Nationalist forces advanced Uie 
offensive they had begun in the spring of 
1926 These troops, numbering about 430,000, 
climaxed their campaign and gained their ob- 
jective when they drove Marshal Chang Tso- 
lin from Peking in June, 1928 Refusing to 
fight a decisive battle, Chang Tso-lin re- 
treated in good order Nevertheless, as he sped 
northward to Manchuria in his private train, 
he was killed by bombs planted by Nationalist 
spies or, as Chang’s son and successor Chang 
Hsich-liang averred, bv Japanese 


Generalissimo Cluing Kai-shek now an- 
nounced that 'the mihtary phase of the revolu- 
tion has been completed ’ A new government 
was feunded, whose purpose W'as to remove 
communism and militarism, and to abolish ex- 
traterritorialit} and the unequal treaties to 
which China has been subject The Kuom- 
intang, which controlled the government, 
elected Chiang President of China on October 
9, 1928 The capital w as moved from Peiping 
(formerh Peking) to Nanking The pow erful 
northern war lords Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan gave their support to the Nanking 
government, and Chang Hsueh-hang, Gov- 
ernor of Manchuria, declared his fnendship 
At the beginning of 1929, China was more 
nearly unified than it had been for many 
jears 

In July, the Nanking goxernment, basing 
its action on a charge of Communist propa- 
ganda, expelled the Russian oflicials on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, onlv to be forced, 
b> the end of the jear, to retrace its steps 
(See Manchuma) 

During the summer of 1930 bandit armies 
roamed oxer the country murdering, looting, 
kidnapping white men and women, destroying 
Christian missions and holding missionancs 
for ransom Tint President Chiang Kai-shck 
(who became a Christian) had transferred the 
capital from Peiping to Nanking widened the 
old hostility between north and south The 
northern generals, who had given promise 
of promoting harmony, revolted and revived 
avil war, w’hilc Communist bands also men- 
aced the capital For a brief time the ‘Reds’ 
held Changsha, capital of Hunan , Tsinan, the 
capital of Shantung, w as seized by the north- 
ern generals in June but recaptured by the 
Nationalists in July During the remainder 
of 1930, banditr>, civil war, executions, and 
massacres harassed the country 

Although the superior possession of money 
and supplies enabled the Nationalists to de- 
feat the northern coahtion of Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Yen Hsi-sban, the Communist re- 
volters in the south continued their success- 
ful resistance in 1931, holding, in March, 200 
miles of both banks of the Yongtsc River from 
a point near Sinti, 100 miles above Hankow, 
to a point about 40 miles from Sliasi On May 
4 the Nationalist government announced the 
abolition of cxtra-terntoriality, to begin from 
January i, 1932 The Chinese People’s Con- 
vention, meeting from May 3 to 17, adopted 
a new Provisional Constitution increasing the 
powers of the President of the State Counal 
(in effect, the President of the country) Op- 
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poalioR to this measure, and charges that 
Prc'idcnt Chiang i\as cndcaaonng further to 
increase his poners, led to increased hostilita 
on the part of the southern faction This took 
the form iinalh , on Ma> sS, of a new ‘Na- 
tional Government of Chma’ established in 


Canton 

In ^ugu t a catastrophic flood in the \ al- 
leva of the \anetsc and Hwai Rivera, in the 
area ccntcrmc: at Hankow, left 15,000,000 
pcc<ORS homeless and facing starvation, and 
<cnouslv affected another 50,000^00 In the 
north, in the same month, an abortive revolt 
b) the forces of General Sliih Yu can vvas 
quelled and the Communists in Kiang<i, to the 
'oulh, were being beaten bv the Nationalists 

The startling events in Manchuria, start- 
ing with the taking of Muldin in September 
and cnduig, after Chincliow was taken in 
Januan, ig^j, and Harbin, in Februarj, in 
complete Japanese possession of Manchuria 


and the eapulsion of Governor Chang Hsueh- 
hing (see Mavchi-ru) helped to settle dis- 
sension within the ranks of the Kuomintanj. 
The Cantonese stopped the advance thc> had 
aircadv begun and in a peace conference held 
m Shanghai in October stated that thev 
would di.«olvc the Canton government if 
Prcddent Chiang w ould resign On December 
ij President Chiang took the adroit step of 
^gning, as did his brothcr-in law, T V 
Soong, the onlv Minister of Finance who had 
proved himself capable of securing funds to 
laaintaiq a national government The Can- 
tone-e facUon assumed the Nanking govem- 
mert, leasencd the powers of the President, 
«d appointed their leader Sun Fo, son of 
aun lalscn, President of the Evecutiv e Yuan 
tia^ivalcnt to Premier) After six weeks 
v-toang and Dr Soong were welcomed back 
Memwhilc the trouble with Japan over 
vianchuna— unalleviated bj all efforU of'the 
^wgue of Nations and the United States— 
save nse in China proper to anti-Japanese ex- 

"“*■1 ind most cffec- 
, m an economic bo> cott (See J apax) 

Ts,nrt, ^ newspaper in 

11,™ Shantung Prov- 

anKe*’d«r^''* anti-Japanese sentimenU, Jap- 
Kal I?'*? newspaper, 

Sid S Kuominung 

fore It for a da> be- 

«thc excmc 7 8 >vcii 

wsLlTn" "a®? hosUhUes 

demand A ® Japanese fleet off Shanghai 
1 «nanded an apology, indemnity, the 


ation of the bovcott and of all anti-Japanese 
organirations and expressions All these were 
promised, vet the Admiral deaded to attack 
Chapci, the Chinese ndmimstired district 
north of the International Settlement His ' 
“hips opened fire and Japanese planes dropped 
bombs, setting Chapci on fire The populace 
fled in terror Meanwhile Chinese troops 
fought off the Japanese at Shanghai and al 0 
repelled the attacl on the \\ oosung forts t 6 
miles awa>, where the Whangpo River flows 
into the \ angt'c 

In the face of actual war which threatened 
to end in declared war, the foreign nations 
with interests in China despatched cruisers to 
the scene Great Britain and the United Slates 
sent notes to both of the countries involved 
urging that thev stop all acts of violence, 
cease all mobilization and preparation for 
war, that the combatants v ithdraw from the 
points of conflict in Shanghai, that neutral 
zones be estabh-hed in the International Set- 
I tlcment, and that negotiations to compose all 
differences in accordance with the Pans Pact 
be begun 

Bv signing a formal truce with Japan Mav 
Ji, i9t3, China tacitiv abandoned Manchu- 
na and Jthol to Japan, lollovving a period of 
conflict which had been intermittent since 
Sept 1031 Jipancse pressure, however, on 
North China vvas continued in 1935, and in 
the atics of Peiping and Tientsin, and in the 
Hopei and Chahar Provinces, the principal 
Chinc>-c officials were turned out and re- 
placed b> men acceptable to the Japanese 
leaders The Chine'e government wa-, re- 
organized on December 12, igjs, and the 
prcsidenc} of the Executive Yuan— or the 
Premiership— was taken over bv General 
Chiang Kai-shck, which made him virtu il 
dictator 

In September, 1936, a new set of demands 
was presented to the Chinese government b> 
Japan The following month General Chiang 
reviewed a parade at Nanking consisting of 
30,000 soldiers, supported bv aviation, anti- 
aircraft, artillcrv and tank units In the 
budget estimates for 1936-1937 there was an 
Item of $37S,oooajoo for militar> purposes 
On December ir, 1936, General Chiang 
was kidnaped at Sian b> General Chang 
Ilsuch-hang, leader of the mutinous troops of 
Shensi Province As conditions of Chiang’s 
release, Chang demanded war with Japan 
and an alhance with Chinese Communists 
Later, however, he submitted to pressure 
from the Nanking Government, releasing 
General Chiang on December 25, 1936, and 
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was sentenced to imprisonnicnt and loss of 
avil rights The sentence w is later commuted 
In 1932 a new standard unit, the vuan or 
new silver dollar, supplanted the tael 
In 1937 Japan opened an undeclared war 
on China, attended b> terrific airplane bomb- 
ing of populous cities In 1941 the Jap armies 
held most of the principal atics, railways, 
ports and seaboard of China The government 
of Chiang Kai-Shek had moved to Chung- 
king, whence it sealed off the Communists b> 
maintaining a blockade against Yunan, and 
continued to resist the Japs The U S sent 
men and goods over the Burma Road, and 
when this was taken by the Japs, 1942, sent 
\v hat it could by air , but adequate Allied help 
was not forthcoming Mav 20, 1943, Great 
Bnt and the U S surrendered cvtratcrntonal 
rights in China In 1944 Japan struck again — 
cut China in two Chiang reorganized his 
armies and his civil administration, took per- 
sonal direction of the armies In late 1944 a 
Chinese army succeeded in stopping the Jap 1 
drive Bitter hostility arose between the Com- : 
munists and the Chungking government fol-j 
lowing the surrender of Japan in 194S Ef- 
forts by the United States to restore peace 
were unsuccessful, and to further the efforts 
Amencan forces were withdrawn In 1945, 
Manchuria was returned to China Serious in- 
flation gnpped the country, and in November, 
1946, the exchange rate was $S|000 Chinese to 
$i American 

Consult Lin Yu-tang’s My Country and 
My People (1935) , Gould’s China in the Sun 
(1946) 

Chinandega, aty, Nicaragua, capital of 
Chinandcga department 
Chi-nan-fu, Tsi-nan-fu, cit>, China, 
capital of Shantung Chi-nan-fu is noted for 
its silk and glass manufacture 
China Sea, a western division of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lying c and s of China 
China Tree Sec Melia 
China Ware See Pottery 
Chincha Islands, three bare, rocky islets, 
rising 200 feet out of the sea off the coast of 
Peru, opposite the Bay of Pisco 
Chinch Bug, a small, blackish bug with 
white wing covers, belonging to the family 
Lygaada: 

Chin-chew See Chuan-chou 
Chin-chian-fu, Chin-kiang-fu, or Kin- 
Kiang, aty and treaty port, China, is situat- 
ed on the Yang-tse-kiang, at its junction with 
the Grand Canal The chief exports arc beans 
and bean cake, peas, wheat, groundnuts, 
dried Illy Sowers medicines, and sesamum 


seed, imports include cotton and woolen 
goods, kerosene oil, sugar, cigarettes, soda 
as*', and timber It was almost demolished 
during the Taiping Rebellion (1851-64) , p 
200,000 

Chin-cheu See Chuan-chou 
Chinchilla, a South American rodent, well 
known for its soft grev fur 
Chinchona See Cinchona 
Chinda, Count Sutemi (1856-1929}, 
Japanese diplomat He was Ambassador to 
the United States from 1911 to 1916 and to 
Great Britain, 1916-20, became privy coun- 
cilor and grand steward to the Prince Re- 
gent m 1920 

Chinde River, Portuguese East Africa, 
the best entrance to the Zambezi 
Chindwara, or Chhindwara, district. 
Central Provinces, India, with an area of 
4,630 sq m , p 491,83s 
Chindwin, two distncts in Upper Burma, 
India 

Chindwin River, a tnbutary of the Ira- 
wadi, has its source in Upper Burma 
Chinee See Chinu 

Chinese Art In bronze the Chinese art- 
ists of 1000-500 B c yield to none in massive 
force of conception and perfect craftsman- 
ship Less powerful but more graceful work 
was done till some 400 A o An oddI> blank 
period follows, then a revival with the Sung 
dv nasty in 960, a penod of nchly decorative 
work but less forceful and sincere in the 
Ming period (1368 onward), thence a switt 
decline In sculpture, the Chinese have done 
httlc, nor in engraving, despite the instinct 
for line showm in their painting 
Fainting is the glory and true expression 
of China Its history, other on wood or walls 
or witli its dchcate, penman-like brush work 
on silk or less often paper, dates back to the 
3d century b c But no named painter emerges 
till the 2nd century a n , in the 4th w’e have 
the first great artist, Ku K’ai-chih, by emi- 
nence a portraitist In the early T’ang dy- 
nasty (from 618 ad). Buddhism flooded 
China, becoming the same dominant influ- 
ence in art as Christianity in Europe The 
great name in Chinese art is Wu Taotzu, the 
one master in all fields, though no certain 
work of his is extant, only Japanese copies 
preserving even his supreme religious paint- 
ing, Buddha’s Nirvana In this age landscape 
was firmly delimited Two natural schools 
developed the romantic and suggestional 
one of the South, headed by the poet-painter 
Wang Wei, and the realistic one of the North 
whose great name is Li Ssu-hsun The an- 
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archie Fi\c Draaslics (907-060) noun'shed 
*wo exquisite mturc painters, H«u Hsi and 
Hsuang Ch’uan 

The icunion under Ihc Sung d\ naslj (96S- 
I’^o) uhcred in China’b Ptndcan acc o( 
freedom and \ancd peisona) greatness, ‘plon- 
ous in art a- in poctra and philoeopha ’ 
Landscape painting ro'c to its height of feel- 
ing and expresMon Supreme among Sung 
artkts 15 1 1 Lung mien, the religious paint- 
er Thu greatness lasted through the Mon- 
gol dxaiastx (x:So-io6S), Chao-Meng-fu be- 
longing to both and rani ing xMth the great- 
c.t names In the Ming era (136S-1644), 
'omc great men, ducflx Lin Liang, still main- 
tained the grand old traditions, but on the 
uholc their force and stmplicilx xxcrc gradu- 
all) replaced bx elaboration and elegance, as 
aith Km \ing The four masters of land- 
scape, called ‘the four Wangs,’ along xxilh 
Tun Shou pTng and Wu Li, bsar high raal 
For Chinese architecture, see the article - 
cnitBcn.Rr Consult Bnnklcx s C/ » a Its 
Hi lorx, /Irt aid Literaturr, TfcducH’s C/i- 
ncuArt Moll m (1913) , Terpuson’s OhI/ihm 
0/ Chirest Irt (1919) 

A. great awakening has taken place in 
Chine e art m the last generation In mod- 
em painting xie no longer find those dim 
ethereal landscapes, those familiar pagodas, 
temple^, sunsets, etc Instead we find form- 
ica peasant women with their children 
Raked CQohca, fierce looking bandits, sin. 
dents in brawls with the police oxer free 
‘peech, opium-smol ing bourgeois, x illagcs ir 
'hambles after an laxasian The xic«tcrn in- 
fluence, not of Europe hut of x\ cstcmizcd J ap- 
sn, has ilnallx made itself fell in the xoun; 
Chine-c painters The human hods has be- 
come the great artistic insp ration, but thu 
resolution did not talc place xxithout op- 
position As late as 1920 one Joung painlci 
was arrested for using nude models Now 
ats exhibitions ate attended bx large crowds 
umcTOorc, the joung generation of ar 
^ did not free itself until xcr> recenth 
|rom the aaaent ideal of mctaphxsical beau 
J as opposed to the conlcraporatj phxsica 
The new painting was characlenzci 
P to 1930 b> an ‘art for art’s sake’ atti 
® emphasis was laid on tech 

wque Kow, «,th the awakening of a soaa 
^aousn«, the attitude of 'art for life’ 
dex eloping The dig 
>ty of labor has been realized and for th 

P=“"“n8 ha 

umed attention to man as a lixmg organisn 
in December 1933 there took place i 


London the largest exhibit of the treasures 
of Chinese art exer assembled in one place — 
Ixxcntx-onc thousand separate pieces, repre 
scnting 33 centuries of artistic creation 
Among tile most intcri-lini, objects of the 
exhibition XX ere some bronze xc-'ds and 
oracle bones of the Shang and Yin Dxnaslx 
(about X766-X12J nc), a famous xS-foot 
landscape scroll called ‘Ten Thousand Miks 
of the \angtzc,’ painted bx Ilsia Kuci in 
the carlx 1 tlh ccnlurx , and a Ruddhist stone 
carxing of the 6th centurx 
Chinese Immigration Sec Immigration 
Chinese Language and Literature 
The speech md the xxrittcn xxords of the Chi- 
nese differ mote xxidclx than those of anx 
other people The former addresses itself, like 
all other languages, to the mind tlirough the 
CT, the latter speals to the mind through 
itlic cxc, not as xxord', but is sxmbols of 
ideas The words and the names of the xxril- 
i ten characters are all monosx Kabic, and arc 
mconjupablc ind indcclmabk, xxiltiout in- 
flection or change of anx kind Chinese has 
nexer advanced to anx thing hie agglutina- 
tion oxen (sec Pnii-oiocx) , but its xxnttin 
character!) existed probahlx more than s 000 
xcars ago These character-, art dixided into 
SIX classes (i) pictorial char'cttrs, original- 
Ix rude pictures of objects, (z) indicatixt 
characUrs, intended bx their form and the 
relation of their parts to suggest to the read- 
er the idea in Iht mind of thur mal ers , (3) 
composite characters, made up of two or 
more characters, (4) inxcrtcd characters, 
formed from others bx inxcrsion, (3) hor- 
roxxed characters, used in other than their 
proper signification, and (6) phonetic char- 
acters, of xxhich one pirt has a phonetic use, 
and indicates, exactlx or approximatclj , the 
n"mc of the compound, and the other part 
the category of meaning xxhich it conxexs 
The monosx Ihbic utterances arc fexx Ac- 
cording to the tone m xxhich the monosx 1- 
fable IS pronounced, its meaning 15 difiercnt , 
and this renders xxhat xxc call a ‘good car’ 
desirable in learning the speech of China In 
1917 an important step in the cau«e of popu- 
lar education in China xxas taken bx the 
abolishmg of the old classical language and 
the adoption of the pei hua (‘spoken lan- 
guage’) for all literary purposes This ha« 
greatly facilitated the study of the language 
The xastness and xancty of the Chinese li* 
crature may be realized from a brief analys >, 
of the contents of the catalogue ratsonni ot 
the works collected by an order of the Kien- 
lung reign m 1722, to he printed or rcpnnt 
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cd as a great national library The catalogue 
IS arranged in four dnisions under the name 
of Ku, 'arsenal'!,’ or ‘magazines’ the first, in 
44 chapters, containing w orks on the classics 
and dictionaries necessary in the study of 
them, the second, in 46 chapters, a\orks on 
history, the third, in 57 chapters, works on 
philosoph> and the arts, and the fourth, in 
53 chapters, works on poetry and belles- 
lettres 

The last four centuries have been aery pro- 
ductiae of novels, hundreds of which have 
been preserved and reprinted in cheap edi- 
tions The literary revolution which took 
place in Chma in 1917, when it was declared 
that pet hua ('the spoken word’} should be 
the literary medium for the future, was the 
beginning of a new era of creative and con- 
structive literature Practically all of the most 
recent publications have been in the vnilgate : 
and the opposition to pet hua, at first violent, : 
has so died down as to be negligible James! 
Yen, following World War I, invented a basic 
Chinese vocabulary of about 1,000 characters 
Consult Giles’ Chtnese Literature, Wilson’s 
The Literature 0} Chtna, Marten’s The Lore 
of Cathay See Hu Sum, Javits Yev 
Chinese Turkestan Sec Turkestan 
Chinese Wall See Wall, Great, of 
China 

Chinese Wax See Wax 
Chinese White See Pigments 
Chin Fly, a species of bot fly , a parasite of 
the horse, mule, and other cquincs See Box 
Tlv 

Ching, one of the nmc divisions of the 
Chinese empire under the Hia or Hsia dy- 
lasty (2205-17O6 Dc) 

Ching-chou'fu, or Tving-chou-fu, aty, 
3 han-tung, Chma, known for the coal mines 
n the viamty , also for its pottery , p 35,000 
Ching Ikuan^, Prince (1839-1917), Chi- 
nese statesman, held many offices, was presi- 
dent of the Grand Council from 1903 to 1912, 
when the abdication of the Manchus brought 
about bis retirement from public life 

Chingleput (Chcngelpat), district on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, Madras 
Presidency, India, p about 1,400,000, almost 
all Hindus 

Chingleput, Chingalput, or Chengal- 
pat, town, Chmgleput district, Madras A 
i6th-centuty fort is of histone interest as the 
active scene of the struggle between the 
French and English under Chvc, p 12,000 
Ching-te See King-te-chen 
Ching-tu See Cheng-tu 
Ching-tzu-kuan, customs station m Ho- 


nan, China, on the Tan River, at the head 
of navigation in winter time, on the route 
from Hankow to Sian-fu 

Chiniot, town, India, in the Jhang distnct, 
Punjab It 15 famous for its wood carving, 
masonry, and brasswork Tlie town is very 
old, p 17/100 

Chinkara, or Indian Gazelle {Gazetta 
bennettt), a spcacs of gazelle known as the 
ravinc-decr, found on the plains of Central 
and Northwestern India It is a light chest- 
nut in color, measures about 2 ft in height 
at the shoulders, and is exceedingly swift 

Chin-kiang-fu See Chin-chiang-fu 

Chin-ling, a branch of the Kwcn-lun 
Mountains in China, running w by n and 
e by s through Shen-si, and dividing the 
higher waters of the Wci and Hvn Rivers 
Its mam pass is s c of Sian-fu, vta Shang- 
chou, to Lung-chu-chii The highest peaks 
Ta-pai-shan and Kwang-tang-shan, arc over 
12,000 ft high 

Chinnampo, aty and port, Korea (Cho- 
sen), at the mouth of the Daido-ko River It 
was opened to foreign trade m 1897 The 
harbor is deep and wide, affording good an- 
chorage to large steamers, and has a large 
dock to which vessels can be moored during 
the coldest weather, when the harbor is 
blocked by ice, p 22,667 

Chinoa, town, France It is an anaent 
town, with a castle which formed a royal 
residence from the izth century until the 
time of Henrv iv Rabelais was born here, 
and here Joan of Arc bad her first mcctmg 
with Charles vn , p 6,000 

Chinook, the warm, dry vvind encoun- 
tered on the leeward side of mountain ranges, 
common m the Rocky Mountains, and m 
Switzerland, where it is known as the fohn 
As the air rises on the windward side of the 
mountain it expands, cools, and loses moisture 
with the decrease in pressure This dry, cool 
wind, as it descends on the leeward side of 
the range, regains its heat through the con- 
traction due to mcreased pressure The high 
temperatures arc confined to the valleys, and 
occur in streaks or pockets, so that a ttav'd- 
Icr frequently passes suddenly from a very' 
warm to a very cold atmosphere 

Chinooks, an Indian tribe formerly nu- 
merous and powerful in British Columbia 
and as far s as Oregon The small number 
now remaining, nearly all of mixed blood, 
are on reservations m Washington The Chi- 
nook language served as the basis of the so- 
I called 'Chinook jaigon,’ which became the 
h/tgua franca throughout a great part of 
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OtcMT WasHjreton ami Bn I'h Colinbn 
Cc'-U' Carti"? \prtl Irrfiar (\ol 

viu jirti) 

Ctiraqaapin (Cntrrra f ir’il,-) ’^e 
Chestnut 

Chins, a pcop’c of Bum, Iimic rear the 
ba * T» 01 V ar", Manipt ar i Btn?*l The 
ers a ba ba'o^a ard t arbalcnt pcop’e, dia'd 
cd into —ira lobe' a^d clan* and haac 
fioae 1 Ibc rc«t t'‘ou’)1''o*~e of all th* lior- 
d * rare Tf c «nu h"n c’a"a haae a « lOOS 
Ubt of tattoo’'? the aonto' faces varth 

d'a 1 5^1 

Chiti sha, r' Kin tha-chianp (‘Kiarr of 
Gc'd-o Sand'j, th* rar * para la Chiac r 
to iHl pa** of tht "i arctae K *ns Bt’ e * 
ah di tnrra tht lovrjT hri acrn China 
a^d TiV’ 


Chintreuil, Antoine (tht ,*“t) hrcrcli 
a pupil of C o*ot Ifia p'lat- 
ra *’ 0 1 Co’fit < m'h cna* haan* tl e a?n e 
in r'’«i«r a •«nd «' s »o a Ti >'lt* B I’J 
D'<T, Fi” f- ir<t -f, a(.,J at m 
ih' I oji It 

Chintt tie 1 nsiuH aaord a' hue I ff"cl) 
f?ui IS ct'o*"* f » dra,wra ji'iota 
Th* Urdu aao d t/ r , i''csrir tnana eol* 
C-, v-s onanall apphod to p inteil ot 
^a"«' plicota i-potel frea Inlia In 
I.“i3i>d <»r re act ualla pi— *d and n t 
ru « f'^J'*** a-c u ad 1-1 *h«r sVua 
Ch -n, cr Chinee, to n, Coin ah a It 
’’ii fc«"<'cd n I oa the »i e cf aa 'a 
ocstitianio n, p i ^5? 

CjiopB n (Chioiral, fo*tifitd ‘eaixiU md 
*«. llala, r-s* \cni*c It la con- 
ed aaith tic naialard b a **ooc bnd i 
asd « pt*rctnl auaia«t the \riaHc ha 
PSuHaic «to-e moV (r’tirazzi) bi ilt in 

iii V ® The jinncl- 

P 3 t bjiMin"s arc the calhidial (i&at) and 

tinTn I "!*’ “'■ (r«rti<li Sum:. 
Urols^fOi V *" 

.. j f ^***1 *1 »« ft), pictu'c<quc, 
aim aVf*' ^‘•‘^•‘*"=‘*®‘'««llpnMhcTneaB 
tcnpcMturc bem„ Gl'r Chios .harc.1 

cornn. ‘ ®'«nt«nc cmpin, and a as 

of thrBsn'a*^ *" '<■ 

been bom here, p .5^,0 

• *’* American 

ofvSTt' ” Atfnbvcan f«mil>, 
'•npo^ni^r eon«titule the central and moat 
•>'I»nanl dia«o„ AH the gmups bctaaecn 


the Kocia 3 iot'ntains and Hudson Baa as 
for s as the par'llcl ot the Chutclull Riac* 
arc stnctla «pcal in^, Cliipcaa a an.' 

Chipmunk, an Imerican name for the 
grotird- quirrfle of the pcaus Ter ir Tliea 
arc sa all animals characten ed ha tl c pos 
««« on of tl telw jiouthrs Tlir f»ll t' not 
hu ha , hut flat or fcatlic* hi e in f o'm Chip 
•aunl s ilaacll ba p cfrance in rot) \ plates, o* 
in th tie's, \ah''’'c thea can hide quid la In 
the fall t'-ea th- Ion** h irroa s, cnlarpcil and 
otcopifl h\ s,rtrt»\e f'mihr' for *f\tra) 
aest<. llr-p thts ••ore 'upplic of small nuts 
f r-Tcl ot corn, nod the hi c, to serae as sain 
If* food \\l ea told aacalber cone tl ca re 
fi c to tl rse undcrKroimd ho’»‘« aril tlir*t 
tc’-'am till 'pn" , seatU'in out otC'’»innalK 
cn aara tfaa-s The common I a*tern chip 
in mV 7 “ 'r • ji, »a *eddi'h h'oa n in color, 
a iili ta o .a'lite »t ijv*, hurileritl ha h’acl ind 
a plain hl'cU ’'n; e rtinnin do an tl c ri'di'lc 
of I's harl , that i"e'l common in the \Nc I 
IS T iji'ihi iio’ I , ma'led h* four iU»‘irct 
do**!! h'ni'a O’l cr ’petira and a iriflic 
f'cijur"! If e Ilof) a Mo intama and the I’a. 
cilic sloji* 

Chlppendnle, Thomas It 17lO-i;;9), 
I •'•'h h cahinc* inaUr He inoard to I ondon 

i*li hia fatler al>o n cabinet noler, and 
Cahlihcd a hi,r cal)lnft*mal In, and up 
fiol 'tn I) rr» In 175. he pihU'hed the 
f * 1 fdillnn of his ImoV , 7 ") e Grr llrtrrn ml 
Ceher* Uobrr’i Pirfr’cr \htr his dralli, 
hi* -n earned on his aaorl Characteri'-lic 
iKtaila 01 lip stale in rhalra ujwn aaliih 
Chip, nri-d ale’s fane cldefla rc't', are ealj»inl- 
IcR f^rom Holland), often fims'ietl aaith 
chaa and hall feel , the 'tr ip or rihhon h*c! 
(from Inner), and lallicr-a iir) d'-'ipna 
(from Qima) His fianntc aaood aa u darl 
maho.—na Consult Cloii'ton’s C! 

Ftnoi ir / ephih fiirn'iirr (iqio), Blake's 
Cl tfprrdr'r erd Ilii \tl ool (191*) 

Chippeways, a branch of the Mfonqum 
f n ila of So-dli American Indian' *?re O/iii- 
a Aas 

Chippjr, or Chipping Sparrow Stc 
Sparrow 

Chiquinquira, loaan, Colombia, oacr S,- 
000 ft aboac the 'ca, 80 m nc of Bogota 
It contains one of the finest churches m the 
countra, aahosc minculous image of the \ir- 
f.in mal cs it a resort of pilgrims, p ss,5oj 

Chiquiioi, collcctiac name of n I irgc group 
of South \mcricin Indians In Boliaia fliwr 
Spanish name, Chfquito, *acra smilV, seems 
to base refertnet to them huLs, aahich haac 
vei> low doonaa>s There are as manj as 
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40 tribes, grouped into 7 divisions, each with 
its own language They arc a merry hght- 
hearted people, given to singing and dancing 
They cultivate white and yellow cotton and 
(ndigo, with which they prepare their striped 
parti-colorcd garments They are commun- 
ists 

Chiretta, or Chirata, a dned plant 
{Ophelia chirata) closely resembling gentian 
in its medicinal properties, which groivs in 
the mountains of North India It is collected 
when in flower Chiretta is a bitter tome 
and a chohgoguc 

Chiromancy See Palmistry 

Chiron, the wisest and kindest of the 
Centaurs, was the son of Cronos and Philyra, 
and dwelt on Mount Pel on He won such 
renown for his skill in the arts that many 
of the Greek heroes came to him for instruc- 
tion He saved Pelcus from tl e wrath of 
the other Centaurs and aided him m his 
marriage to Thetis Hercules acadcntally 
wounded Chiron with a poisoned arrow, caus- 
ing him such torture that he resigned his im- 
mortaht> to Prometheus Zeus placed him 
among the stars 

Chiropractic, a system of treatment of 
disease, through the adjusting of articulations 
of the human body, particularly those of the 
spme. With the object of relieving pressure or 
tension upon nerve filaments The operations 
are performed with the hands, no drugs be- 
ing administered Its adherents chim that 
chiropractic is not a branch of medicine, be- 
ing inherently and fundamentally antagonis- 
tic to the basic principles of that science It 
differs, also, from osteopathy in that it aims 
solely to adjust the cause of the trouble, and 
avoids treatment of the disease itself 

Chiropractic diagnosis consists properly of 
three parts vertebral palpation, nerve trac- 
ing, and symptomatology Adjusting, which 
IS the only means of cure used by the chiro- 
practor, IS the art of correcting by hand the 
malpositions of sublusated vertebrie Its 
prime object is the removal of impingement 
on the nerves 

Chiroptera Sec Bat 

Chiru, Orongo, or Tibetan Antelope 
(Pantholops hodgsoni), an antelope nearly 
alhed to the saiga is found at great eleva- 
tions in Tibet and East Turkestan It is about 
30 inches high and has thick close fur of a 
pale fawn color It is shy and difficult to ap- 
proach, and IS chiefly remarkable for the 
swollen nostrils and long, straight horns of 
the male 

Chisel, a straight-edged tool forqjcd from 


the flattened end of a steel bar, and used for 
cutting nood, metal, or stone Cold chisels, 
used for metal or stone, have the cuttmg edge 
sharpened on both sides, the ground faces 
meeting at not less than a right angle Car- 
pentering chisels have only one side sharp- 
ened, the beveled face meeting the flat side 
at an angle of about 20® Carving chisels have 
both sides sharpened with a razor-like edge, 
so as to make a light, clean cut without bruis- 
ing the wood Turning chisels have an edge 
on one face only 

Chiswick, urban district, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, 6 m sw of Hyde Park It contains 
some historic residences, including Chiswick 
House, Walpole House, the prototype of Miss 
Pmkerton’s school in Vanity Fair, and the 
house occupied by Hogarth In the church- 
yard are buried William Hogarth, Wilham 
Kent, the Duchess of Cleveland and James 
McNeil Whistler, p 40,942 

Chita or Tchita, capital and chief town 
of Transbakaha, East Siberia, is situated on 
a plain where the nver Chita falls into the 
Ingoda, 400 m e of Irkutsk It is an im- 
portant trading center and its growth in re- 
cent years has been enormous It was to Chi- 
ta that the Decembrists were sent in 1825, 
p 75,000 Sec Russia History 

Chitaldrug, or Chitaldroog, district in 
Mysore, India, with an area of 4,022 sq m 
Insufficient rainfall and stony soil make the 
district liable to periodic drought and fam- 
mc, p 560,000 

Chitaldrug, chief town in Chitaldrug dis 
trict, India The tonn has extensive fortifica- 
tions, dating from the i8th century, and a 
senes of ancient subterranean chambers con- 
taining shrines, baths, and pedestals, p 6,000 

Chitin, cliemical substance present in the 
skeletons of insects and crustaceans It is an 
amorphous white substance, containing mtro- 
gen but free from sulphur Its resistance to 
acids and alkalies is very great, it is unaf- 
fected by digestive ferments, by w'ater, hot or 
cold, by alcohol or ether It may be dissolved 
by strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sul- 
phunc) Chemically it is regarded as a deriv- 
ative of carbohydrates, and may be spht up 
into sugar and glycosamin 

Chiton, the Greek garment corresponding 
to the Roman tunic It varied greatly m 
length, color, border decoration, and matenal 

Chiton, a genus of marine molluscs Tlic 
body bears eight dorsal shellplates, usually 
so jointed that the animal can roll itself up 
There are numerous gills, and the foot is long, 
avith a flat, creeping surface 
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Chitral, 1 njtwe »'i'c m Irt! i whitli is 
in’-ibtcd b uitbjknl luIHcn Tl t cjim i- 
i m of t’ c «nil o'd'r "i I pcncr'l {irf«i cr- 
j\ haic pTcath j”C'n'cil u"ifcr «u- 

ptrwicn Tlf mtncc^J"I (tl o mch’-ir) wn- 
troU trtc^jl arai'' T) e cipi'nl i* Chitra! 
rbch tompiands tl •> c' r‘l it d n o^I in i>cir- 
U’l ri-"ts o'f' c Hindu K«‘’i, p of thr 
••’Se ibu* ^ 0*00 

C!iitlai;onir, di'inri lirnpil In *ia, rnn 
of a na ov s'rp oi ct jn'n bin * bc- 
•rt'u I*-* Bn of Bsrpil and t ’ t \'il n 1 ill 
t'.ns It i« hilb ard ri i' tl “ ct>i»t i *u'r«‘- 
vKl TThria-* ,i i,6iu* 

Chilta^np, tonn Hfr'^1 Irt'n rt-’’'' tlir 
’•'ad Cl tl * b-'t of Br^cil It I-, •'n tnpo'* 
ta-* { 11 , 1 , «liippipc rifc, lu'c, i"d lf< p 

iCcjO 

ChitUpont: HiU TracU, t'mttC' in tlu 
Cniitaao'!: dm on of ba'tcTi Be*' ’I iPd 
'ai Inlu It n coic'cd i\ith den <• jut- 
f’* , f"' biLPl of tic i’tp’i‘>,it, f’ note P' 


aad liif', o.t t’’; f"'crif r ivp'ad'iill I I*** 
opened In wad Tb' na,o iti of t* •• p-i 

■"M and 'Ijc’i (It dd’^lM, p 
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CIntilri w* bi rtl i.p«n the mililin md 
tc'ttto nl n tern oi till ioitnnir nitinns 
\birli di iuui’kI lic’vun ntn of mblc 
li 'th n'd If p rr t of tlic i\t rid but llu>u^ll 
t 4 u* ut md 1 0 mr v t rt not ilhti t d to in\ 
of lo dc, rre it maiitn ili' i In whit the' 
rnjoticd I'-d lint llin ron limned iiiit 
le’l V » \it d force it t*ii o iti'e mu hi Mrue- 
tt re It \ 1' jwt icrful bo'h for ^ood i id r\il 
In *0 fir V It trrdfd to fu tir i conti ip* 
fo' nfifit ' 11^ inliicnce «•••■ !> d, in ‘o fir 
i« I* t.,i*icld cou te‘\ lio 'or, ppiI nliriun, it 
oa*- |.nnd In F" ’'Pi! tlu titm diitiln \\i< 
u'f • in 1 lerliru il ‘on'o to dcpoli milit in 
icnifr, or trii.t 1 »\ /* r/M jor cr With 
•’i II 'o'' r* m of niw md forn-n (’i-ionti 
into V ■'“il (ci'it the ofijiloi •'irnt of ar- 
lill' ird lihnln i ' icli ttd'icod mill thd 
ci'lr' tu ap ftffwp poMi’in, md the ri'c 
o* »’rr"iict'{i , c'nc lie d c’lnt tif cluvt’rt 
With the e’tr*\ of frudih pi, it too pi» mI 
IM\ IriltM II, K irllTl'iK"* 


Chire, or Give ( xlt’-nf-riJiin), « 
,p'cppi-l ptini Pi’iti to I urti|ie Pid the 
0^1 *"35 aid 'Ijc’i (It (’d* i«tM , p jNor’bc'i I nurd *-‘ttr, illrd to tie hel 

, ••id tit' out It p'ow.» to a h'lphi ot *i>, or 
Chittagonr Wood, the noud ot tlelei.’it Mi'’ r !r m mriov, hollen Ui\ri 
Cr fr^' 3 fiJen , t tier iidi noil to'ird \i»>lu rolo' d I’ouer llir pnen jn\i« 
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ittUi p-ahe^Ti IPd n 1 i<’ u rd 1 1 Ini’ii ’ Cliizorot* W ’» n tl i Mo bm X' nv imdtr 
tar f..ni*urc, brine hshl che'p, di.raldo it d 

basioie 

Chittem Bark S'l Cotearn Bark 
Chittenden, RoiicII Henry (iPefi lotjl, 
it-'niin thcnio md cducitor He vrird 
on t-iou, coim <iris conre-ned ni*h thr 
Hu p ibli'licd uo li in- 
a'ot's’ /foropi m \ t'niici 
W 90 j) and Dfthfnft> of I'H.n'opfa 
»« f-r'<d ysifs (1 ,30) 

'' >• ‘nd 'I”'- 

■'""'"I f'**" cipji a Id »i« ei- 

ilnr * ”* 

r ri.,’ E’fU'e-'n niufurn i jcih 

“•^‘■dral, aid rnnn« of midmil 

‘"‘S’"’' Iba 
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‘’’“"•’We cine 
Uftit's ii«cl! It embneed Hu 

do ‘he p'wsnre olT “"d to 

Pleasure of bis hdv, his chief jo> 


\b<''"’-l{ hmin t i< rou'c«* In ( hulr Mir- 
•if -t ro'r (pt') mins Sintin n mailed 
in rr'l'i,! lit 'nets of 1 rmri i h' r tlui'' 
t’e'rir'»-.|,'« jri •till fo* pd '•omr of Ihre 
fill iht n'rlie Chiriiol', mil «omi tale Ihe 
nin e Ilu.iP' 

Cliindni, Emit Florpni F rirdrirli 
(i;s 6 |S'yi Oiriiin p’lv n t Ihs vor) 
on So n d i Mii'iil 1 1 ihclivi of till mithr- 
miUcM till on of Mhniion juliImH inu u, d 
toms 

Cblamydophoru* (‘tloil -btlrir }, i ,i.n' 
M< oi * mil irm uhlios, remir) ihh for ihi 
picuhir nituft of their armor Tlu Wn- 
inonn 'picif IS the puhiciiro sshirh Ins 
thi bnd mil bod\ cost rid b\ i dor il 
hull niidr id four ‘lilnl, horns plitis, hi- 
n' nil sshirb In thin plHts of hone Ihis 
s’litid IS onls ittiihrd ilonK the mednn 
hm of till bilk mil i frie ut tlu sidir 
It IS 1 b' rrowms i imd ihout fisi inchc' 
lonR, md inhibits svi'-tirn \r{(ntini 

Chlain>a, i ‘hort, nhlnni,' mmllr peninllj 
of vool, ssotn lij the nnnent C.rnls, and 
-doplid to some extent hs tlu Korn ms of 
till I mpirc 

Chlonamn, Liver ipot, or Mclmoder 
mn, i condition of the <I m e’l irirlirind bs 
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the presence of yellowish brown patdies It 
IS not an uncommon result of continued irri- 
tation of the skin, as in the use of certain 
drugs or in sunburn or it may be an after 
effect of various skin diseases 
Chloe, a shepherdess in the Greek romance, 
Daphnts and Chloe, by Longus The name 
has come to be apphed to many similar bu- 
colic characters It appears in Fletcher's 
Fmthful Shepherdess and in the more recent 
ballet Daphnts and Chloi, with music by 
Ravel and choreography by Fokme 
Chlopicki, Josef (1771-1854), a Polish 
soldier and patriot, was born in Gahcia At 
the second Polish insurrection (1830) he was 
made dictator of Poland, hut resigned after 
six weeks’ tenure 

Chloral (C CI3 CHO), is the commeraal 
name for Chloral Hydrate Chloral is an 
oily fluid but readily unites wth water to 
form chloral hydrate Chloral Hydrate, com- 
monly called and sold as chloral, occurs in 
colorless crystals or white cakes, of pungent 
odor and taste It is a hypnotic, to be used 
under the guidance of a physiaan The sleep 
produced is frequently attended with hallu- 
cmations and other disagreeable symptoms 
Chloral is known among the criminal class 
as ‘knock-out drops ’ It possesses antiseptic 
properties, and will preserve animal tissues 
from putrefaction Chloral Camphor, an 
oily fluid IS employed locally as a counter- 
irritant in neuralgia, etc 

Chlorates Sec Chloric Acid 
Chloric Acid (HCIO3 or CIO.OH) , known 
only in its forty-per-cent aqueous solution 
or its salts It is a colorless liquid with a 
strong, pungent odqr It has bleaching prop- 
erties Chlorates (chiefly potassium) are 
used in preparing oxygen, in pyrotechnics, 
for detonators, in making matches, and in | 
general as an oxidizing agent See Electko- 
CHEMISTRY, POTASSIUM ChIORATE 

Chloride of Lime, Chlorinated Lime 
See Bleaching Powder 
Chlorimetry, the estimation of free or 
availaole chlorine (loosely combined) present 
m chlorine water, Javelle water, or Labar- 
raque’s solution (‘bleach’) or bleachmg pow- 
der (chlorinated lime) 

Chlorine (Cl, 35 45), an element of the 
halogen group, discovered by Scheele in 1774 
Chlonne is a greenish-yellow gas, 2 5 times 
heavier than air, of suffocating, irntating 
odor, attacking the respiratory organs and 
producing, when mhaled in sufficient quan- 
tity, symptoms of pneumonia It occurs in 
nature in the combined state only, chiefly 


with sodium as common salt, less extensively 
as carnallite and sylvin, also in still smaller 
quanbties in the form of chlorides of silver, 
copper, and magnesium Chlorine combines 
directly ivith all elements excepting argon, 
hehum, nitrogen, carbon, and oxygen With 
hydrogen, it combines slowly in diffused sun- 
hght, and explosively when exposed to direct 
sunlight Most metals combine at ordinai> 
temperature with chlonne — copper leaf, phos- 
phorus, powdered bismuth, arsenic, and anb- 
mony ignibng It is by means of this gas in 
solubon that gold and plabnum are dissolved 
{aqua regia) A hydrogen flame burns in an 
atmosphere of chlorine, and vice versa, with 
production of hydrogen chloride Chlorme 
displaces iodine and bromme from their 
compounds with the metals, and it liberates 
oxygen from W'ater when exposed to the light, 
or in the presence of substances which com- 
bine with oxygen On this, the bleadnng ac- 
bon of chlorine on organic colors depends 

Liquid chlorine is prepared m large quan- 
bbes, and used in debnning iron for making 
stannous chloride, also in the extraction of 
gold from its ores McdicinalW chlonne is 
administered in solubon as chlonne water, 
which 15 defined by the U S Pharmacopoeia, 
under Aqua Chlort, as an aqueous solubon, 
containing, w'hen freshly prepared, about 0 4 
per cent of free chlorine It should be pre- 
I pared fresh, as needed, since upon standmg 
decomposition ensues Chlonne is a powerful 
disinfectant, and is usually employed in the 
convenient form of chloride of lime (chlori- 
nated hme) See HyDROCHioiac Aon 

Chlorite, a soft, dark-green, scaly mmcral 
which somebmes occurs in such abundance 
as to form rock masses These, known as 
chlonc schist, are usually fissile and slaty, 
and often contain crystals of magnebte and 
tourmaline They are found principally m 
regions of metamorphic rocks, with horn- 
blende schist, mica s^ist, and so on The old 
term ‘greenstone’ was apphed to dark green 
dccopiposed rocks, which owe their color to 
secoiickry chlorite The green color is due 
to ferrous iron 

Chloroform (CHCI3), as used in medi- 
ane, possesses a hot, sweebsh taste, and pleas- 
ant odor It 15 not inflammable It was dis- 
covered simultaneously by Guthne of Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, N Y, Soubeiran of France, 
and Liebig of Germany in 1831, and was 
first used as an anasthebc by Simpson of 
Edinburgh in 1848 The presence of impuri- 
ties renders administration of chloroform, 
through inhalabon, dangerous To test for 
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iTsp-itic*, clilp piom, when *hakcn wilh 
<a.*iKed waif, »h(»i!d noi •x'Tcct cj'htr lil- 
ru lopc', a 'o’utim ol silvir nlinli, or 
pvta-ni"! ’(Hlidt 

Cblo*ofom po«e---;' <jcc«’'eit «ohent 
p'opi.lies for ru'i’) r, ri fat' anti oil* It 
sLo p even*' al phnhc ha c, ard n*l ftr- 
n-eatatioas Mcdcnalla, chloroform la i^ed 
m aqi.coi.> and alcoho’ic *o*,inon, in rmul- 
' nn ard in hni'"t>'ts r ♦tt'aalh il la 'n fr- 
n'a"*, tau re Wuterir" i* confard oa tic 
'Ua Snill do c p od ec v atroll ard hurn- 
rr la the «'o>"ich hri.ir dn'o f a«ifo cn- 
lent- ’n tt *1 elic i* f p'o lutr* cx- 
r cr'ai oi the bm » cc-'e , fnl'oi fd li I 
rs''-'!] i.rfoa*c thea of tic «,)iral| 
co*d cirlf, fo’i I fd hi pi*ati« lo' of i 
alioa ar ' of tl c irllrtt' Tl ^ lo fr erp 
tc' , o'tho pi'‘€ OI the b'’in chicfl con- 
CtT: f la iaii''irt’*a action* 'a h'c th "p 
a-4 }« • » oic art 0"1\ hllv "f- 
fetded li at'”’t’'i<tf 'cd too If " o» rift iifl>, 
ti' 1 tornto* M-tien l/ccor e pa'aniul 
ard d^ih r«-‘ue5 

Chlerophytl. to hifh the rtrta color o' 
I'aiei a^a the oil" cipotfd patb-x of plant i 
« dj , oca' m ramie tretr 'phcncil o' 

1 -‘•ab- Rnr.!" It Monr to the civ of 
'WlaV' pa-i^nts eilH chlo'o, httlds 
0 oir IP roo". Icair and fr it* of a 
®’ O’aat.c (cf rcmoji’nin or ptchn 
Wdo'op^tfl) co'o' Tice phMid pi meat* 
’tc di Uaju..’ cd froai all o'hc’ color bodira 
P^at in plan's li' ihcir ir ol ibibti in I’a- 
"^I'd *o!j'iibi) m ctliif, cblnrofoTi, pc« 
tic Thi fn-iaation of chlnro* 
P « *cc-is to depend upon the pro ence of 
«»-**» jp, and ron, .>i,j,ou 1, the htltr ii 
Mlp e calm the pure «ub tance Chlorophall 
FJts a a«j important jnrt in the <anlhctic 

In-inc, 

Btr tteiaflucncc of «unhUtt to a *imthtc 
IB- It ’**””* conatrt- 

t oil ' ith «itniillanroua 

W , n't 

Sor ‘>f cWoropl'hH cau-ea the 

autuma leaaca in 

cMoroplijIl p.ac char- 
u>«r Jionf' I*'e 'pcctrum, 

aW? ddoropmi m ether, 

pared bv ■>«! ccncc It ina> be pre- 

'PitiU Tlx feeoiind Icaaca aaftli wood 
e extract, after concentrating, ta 


*halcii with water and petroleum cthtr Tlic 
httf, vhicli di'<oUt.< till chlorophall, is 
•epanted and di*tillid ofi, Icaain, a dark 
pnxn, aiaorphou nit**, whnh comtitutes the 
con mrrcial artirli Chlorophall f* larpila cm- 
ploactl in tolo'inc food*, candies, and 
iiqoeuiv 

CMoreitt f Greek cl'oros, 'preen') i* a 
fo'm of inxmia occur'inp in a mint pirls that 
rats ii« nanc horn the cliarartin«lic tin, c 
Ol pal PC' wh'rh artompmn* it 'Green »'d-- 
nc «' V as the pane fo'ncda ap,ihcd to il 
rtlholo-italla , It I marled ba a dtncirnca 
of lira o"lt>l)i 1 often to jo or co ji r ant 
of the nn'i I'l amount and a con cquint 
failu<T of ni trillon in all part Ihc di'ia»e 
I* n 0*1 hfila lo*hna il'tlf bila ern ihe r,}tli 
a"d 17th ac’r*, •ooi after p iberla I* reached, 
hut ana *peoat atrxiri on tht »a*tcm nia> 
Il It It on at a later dale I-rcl of jvojicr cx- 
cra'e and of iri*’i air, the u e of imii'oper 
fomJ, 'nd cpio'ioral and riraous di'turb* 
anie* arc import int factor '*« \ i\ti\ 
Hie tern 1 al'oapp’ird to a di-ci'c of plant*, 
I" a hub tbr'c is a htl of vrren lolonn' 

Choate, Joieph Hodpet (lS,*-iot7), 
krc'ican ha’-acr 'nd dipinnat, con tn of 
Rufus Choate was bom in Salem, Mi*x Jn 
i'>So be aaas 'dmi'letl lo rntmlic'-hip in the 
f immis firn a hidi «ub‘eqi'fnlla beiamt la. 
art*, lo'ithmayd X Choate mil he carnit alia 
aaoi a pruiiion at the \nicncan bar com* 
pariblc to that of In* 1 n*taan befori him 
lie appeared a' coun'cl in nniia noted ca'ca, 
ti ol a prominent place in politic*, and aa as 
U S Amba* adnr In Great liritain, iSqi). 
IWS, aaliere he pained lmmcn*c pnpularita, 
and did mueli to cement the I India feeling 
beta tc 1 fill* countra and Great Ilnlain lie 
publuhrtl Ibrahim In rein nirf Oiler td- 
i/rmcs III rnrlard (1910), Amrnrai Irf- 
drfj Cl (1911) Nola ilhslmdirn hi idaanad 
iir, Jo«cph If Clioite tool an encrrclic 
part fn the entcrtainmint of Hit Hriii‘h and 
Ircnch a crenaoa* to America inMaa, 1017, 
and tlif<c actiaitics hastened hr death, which 
occurred suddenia, from heart failure, on 
Maa IS, 1917 He ranted ns ont of the noted 
orators of hu times, and both Ids public 
*Iiccclics and legal battles atlr, acted wide at- 
tention 

Chonie, Rufui (>799->859), Anitricm 
ha'jcr and political leader, aaas born in Ip*, 
wich, Ma«s He became one of tht ablest and 
mo*l eminent law jets m the ld*lor> of the 
Amcricin bar Tliouph he ptncrall> refused 
to accept public ofllcc, he av as dccplj inter- 
ested in public affairs, and w is often called 
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into consultation by political leaders, ivitb 
some of whom, such as Daniel Webster, he 
was intimate He took high rank as a bril- 
liant debater on the Whig side , was conspic- 
uous particularly as an advocate of protec- 
tionism, and vigorously opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas Consult Worls of Rufus 
Choate, with a Memoir (e vols, ed by 
Brown) , Whipple’s Recollections of Rufus 
Choate, J H Choate’s American Addresses 
Chocolate See Cocoa 
Choctaws, (properly Chahtas), an In- 
dian nation, one of the chief members of the 
Muskhogean family Akin to and formerly in 
alliance with the Chickasaws, these two na- 
tions origmallv occupied the eastern side of 
the Mississippi, between its Ohio and Yazoo 
afSuents The Choctaws were more to the 
south, holding both banks of the Yazoo till 
the year 1830, when they ceded their hunt- 
ing grounds to the United States They are 
now settled chiefly at Union Agency, Okla- 
homa, where they number about 16,000 
Chodowiecki, Darnel Nikolaus (1726- 
zSoi), Polish punter and engraver, called 
‘the German Hogarth ’ Nearly every new 
artistic book of his time was illustrated by 
him, notably several of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, the 
works of Voltaire, Lavater, Schiller, etc 
Choga, or Kioga, a lake in Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, at an elevation of 3,320 ft Area, 
800 sq m It is traversed by the Victoria 
Nile, and receives the waters of the Seziwa 
Choir Properly, that part of a church 
appropriated to the singers In the earlier 
buildings it extends from the apse into the 
neve, and is architecturally a part of the lat- 
ter, distinguished only by a slightly raised 
platform and a low barrier, it was occupied 
by the lower clergy Later it included the en- 
tire upper end of the churdi, and as an archi- 
tectural term it usually has this meaning, re- 
gardless of the use to which the space is put 
It was reserved for the canons, pnests, 
monks, and choristers In cruaform churches 
the choir is sometimes beyond the transepts, 
sometimes between them, and in a few cases 
extends into the nave The term choir is also 
applied to the bodv of singers assisting in, or 
entirely performing, the vocal music of a 
church service, whether of four parts or a 
chorus A choir singing unaccompanied is 
termed a cappclla, the method employed in 
the Eastern Chur^ 

Choiseul, Etienne Francois, Due de 
(1719-85), French statesman While Minister 
vf Foreign Affairs, he adopted a vigorous 


policy, and secured the alliance of Charles 
in of Spain against the naval supremacy of 
England and her predominance m America 
But the Peace of Pans (1763) concluded a 
war disastrous to both France and Spain 
Choiscul’s policy during the jears 1763 to 
1770 was to strengthen tlie bonds between 
France and Spam, to unite all Bourbons, and, 
after careful preparations, to recover from 
England some of the territories ceded b> the 
Peace of Pans He also aided Midame de 
Pompadour and the Parliament of Pans to 
expel the Jesuits from France During his 
tenure of power, Lorraine was united with 
France and Corsica was annexed 
Choisy-Ie-Roy, town m France near Pans 
In 1682 Mile de Montpcnsier built a cha- 
teau here, which was later used by Louis xv 
as a residence Rouget de I’Isle, author of the 
Marseillaise, died here in 1836, p 15,000 
Chokc-cherry Sec Cherry 
Choke-damp, or After-damp, is the 
name given to carbon-dioxide gas uhen pres- 
ent in the air of caves, wells, and mines In 
such circumstances it is chiefli produced in 
dangerous quantities by the explosion of fire- 
damp (methane) of coal dust with air, and, 
as It IS irrespirablc and poisonous, is the mam 
cause of the deaths following an explosion 
Sec Carbok, Mining 
Choking, suffocation by obstruction in the 
wmdpipe, preventing the passage of air to the 
lungs The cause of obstruction may be a 
substance drawn directly into the windpipe, 
or it may be a substance lodged in the gul- 
let, or a groM th in the surrounding tissue that 
compresses the windpipe The dioking caused 
by compression from outside is more parbeu- 
larly known as strangling See Asphyxia, 
Strangulation 

Cholagogues are drugs that increase tlie 
flow of bile See Purgathes 
Cholera, Asiatic, a deadly parasitic en- 
demic and epidemic disease, characterized by 
acute* diarrhoea, vomiting, feeble arculation, 
coldness, cramps, and collapse The parasite 
IS the comma bacillus, discovered in 1S83 by 
Koch, and so called on account of its shape 
It flounshes in a damp, warm soil Long 
drought kills it, or so diminishes its number 
that an epidemic dies away, to return per- 
haps w’lth the next rainy season Some hold 
that the home of cholera is in Low'er Bengal, 
about the delta of the Ganges, others regard 
it as endemic in every province in India In 
Chma, about the delta of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
it appears every year wnth perfect regularity, 
and it often arises about the delta of the 
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Nile at a corrc-pondinp penod From the 
phcto named it 'prcids epidcmicilh, it* 
spread corrc-pondini; mth the lines of cotn- 
mtra and pilenmacc, such a* the routes to 
Mctta. and il proacs htil in 50 <-0 55 pc«' 
cent of tho e affected It u pnncipalh a wa- 
ter borne disease The usual cau«e of an cpi- 
demic 1. the entn of the baalh into water 
which IS used for drmkini; purpo'cs or to 
wash cooking utensik The di«ca-c i« al'o 
'pre^d b\ infected arlidcs of food, and Inc 
germs mas be earned bs flics 
The incubation period \ancs usuilh from 
two and one-half to fiac diiSi but in epi- 
demics the di'ca'c sometimes appears S4 
hours after the opportunita for inftctioni and 
sometimes not until 10 to J4 da\s later The 
lastmia of cholera arc those whose intc*lmes 
arc Wiakened b\ prciious illness, bad feel- 
ing, exhaustion, or excess in eating or drinl - 
lag Thus, in affected areas, Ibt European 
population suffers xa'tlj less than do the na- 
tiic., owing to Its cleaner habits and its bet- 
ter samtar) arrangements, and of tlio c Eu 


placed b\ that of a spondee or Itocbcc The 
term i* applied cliicnx to ancient prosodv 
Cholon, proxince and mumcipiblx , Ercncu 
Indo-China, the largest commercial center 
in Cochin China „ 

Cholula, ancient \rtcc town, Puebla, Mex- 
ico There arc scxcral rums, the most intcr- 
Cbting being the truncated p>ramid, 177 
high, and crowned bx a diorcli of Spanish- 
\mcncan design, occupxmg the site of the 
oldest and highest tfocolli ('God’s bowse ) in 

Mexico , 

Chondrodite is red or brown mineral 
sometimes dex eloped in crvslallme limestones 
at Igneous contact', and haxing much the ap- 
pearance of garnet 

Chonot Areliipelnpo, group of a thou' 
and islands, rocks, and reefs, maml> unin 
habited, off the w coast of Chile separatee 
from the mainland b) the Moralcda Chan- 

ChontaU (Lfiicas), formcrlx a widespread 
people of Central America, «lill numerous in 
the northcaslem parts of Nicaragua and the 


icr'amtarx arrangements, ana 01 ino c i-u- hiu .. . 

topcans who are attacked, an undue proper- ncighbonng districts of Hondura 
non belongs to the xasiting seafaring popuh- despised b> the 

tion oloca (‘aliens,’ 'barbarians’) , the Chontals 

Treatment is cither prophxlactic or cura- were n more or less «vihzcd 
Uxc Proph) lactic treatment conrists in care shown bx the rums and objects found in a 
01 the general health while in districts xxhcrc about the praxes m districts known to naxe 
cholera b endemic, or during the course of been occupied b> them 

an epidemic elsewhere All water for drinking Chopin, Frnnjoi* Frederic 11809-19), 
and cooling purpo ca should be boded, and Polish musical composer and pianist, doto 

..... e « vir....... TT.. At'el in ntIUllC 


all unnpeand oxernpe fruit should be nxoid 
ed In 194s, after expenments during a Cal- 


ncar Warsaw lie fir'l appeared m public 
when nine X cars of age, and at nineteen starl- 


Pan', where he cnjo>cd till his death the in- 
timate friendship of the dfi/c of that cit>, 
among others George Sind (Mmc Dude- 
xant) As a pianist, with the exception of 


su ta J945, aiier cxpcnmcnis uuring a 1 nucu mut -h-, - 

cutta epidemic, the U S Naxx reported ajed on a concert tour, later (1831) scUling in 
“complete cure’’ for cholera bx the U'p of '*1-— -i'— « w. nn,n\pfl till ins death the m- 
sulladnzinc, saline solution and blood plasma 
A cholera xacanc has also been dex eloped 
Cholera Infantum (cholera of children) xanij as a pianisi, wim iks- 
An infectious, U5uaII> fatal, disease, resem- Liszt, Chopin xxas without n peer, though he 
bling Asiatic cholera, and gcncrallx attacking seldom performed at public concerts In his 
the bottle-fed infants of the poor It is one method of fingering be x\ as among the first 
form — the sex crest, but not the most frequent — if not the first — to U'c the thumb f rcclj 
•~ot acute intestinal poisoning The infection on black kejs, an innoxation which had an 
commonly comes from impure milk and may important influence on modern piano tcch- 
he due to «omc poison dcxeloping in the milk niquc As a composer for his instrument Cho- 
before digestion, or in the stomach or intes- pm stands alone, the peculiar bias of his 
fanes alter the milk is taken Sec Holt’s U«- genius causing him to produce xxorks incom- 

tOKft aI — f \ i_t_ it. at...... ...f 


'«« oj Infancy and Childhood (1907) parable with those of any other composer 
Cholcsterin is a complex compound of an Though tinged with charactcnstics amounting 
alcoholic character found in bile, gall stones, to mannerisms, his compositions arc replete 
fawvous tissues, and wens It forms pearly with a wealth of poetic imagery and bcautv 
“I'|ab which renders them indescribably fascinating 

Chohamhus, or halting iambus, is a hne He used dance forms and rhythms largely, 
01 Poetry in which the iambic movement is notably that of the mazurka Of^ Chopin’s 
wntmued up to the last foot, and there re- xvorks the best edition is that of Karl Klind 
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worth, published at Moscow See Liszt’s F 
Chopm (4th cd 1890), Huneker’s Chopin, 
the Man and las Music (1900) , and Frederic 
Chopin as a Man and Mustaan, by Niccks 
(1888) 

Chorale, a name given to words and mu- 
sic of a speaes of composition introduced by 
Luther into the services of the German Re- 
formed Church and sung by the entire con- 
gregation in umson The words were in the 
form of hymns, often avntten in the vernac- 
ular The music, when not original, was fre- 
quentlv adapted from hymn tunes of the 
Roman Catholic Church, while secular melo- 
dics were often used The first important 
collection of chorales was published at Wit- 
tenberg in 1524 

Chord, in music, the harmonious union of 
notes of different pitch sounded simultanc- 
ousl\ See Harmony 

Chord, in geometry, a line joining the ex- 
tremities of an arc A scale of chords (geo- 
metrical drawing) is sometimes u<!cd instead 
of a protractor to plot out angles 

Chordata, a term sometimes preferred to 
the more restricted Vertebrata as a general 
name for the forms of life currently known 
as backboned animals The term refers to 
the presence, at some penod of life, of a 
dorsal supporting rod, the notochord, or 
chorda dorsalis See Vertebrates 

Chorea, or St Vitus’s Dance Common 
chorea, or chorea minor, is a nervous dis- 
order, in which there are constant uncon- 
trollable jerking movements of the face, head, 
body, or limbs, and sometimes of all these 
In shght cases the movement may be tem- 
porarily controlled by an effort of will, and 
it usually, though not always, ceases dunng 
sleep Common chorea is generally a disease 
j»f childhood, most frequent between the ages 
of eight and fifteen, and about Ihnce as 
common in girls as in boys It is especially 
associated with rheumatism and endocard- 
itis, often following, or bemg immediately 
followed by, acute rheumatism, and being 
almost always accompanied by the heart- 
sounds of endocarditis (inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the heart) The rheu- 
matic tendency is no doubt the predisposing 
cause, and given that, the exciting causes arc 
various Malnutrition, exhaustion, and fright 
have each been found to be the cause m 
many instances Chorea in adults always 
tends to be more severe than in children 
See Holt’s Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
(1904) 

Choregus (ht leader or master of the 


chorus’), a person who at Athens supplied 
the expenses of the chorus in the dramas 
and other musical contests If, his chorus 
were victorious, he received as prize a tri- 
pod, which he consecrated, and usually built 
a monument on which it was placed One 
such monument, that of Lysicrates, still 
stands at Athens, but there was a whole street 
of them Sec Haigh’s Attic Theatre (1S89) 
Choreography, the art of danang nota- 
tion which IS a system of signs used to indi- 
cate movements in danang, just as in music 
the sounds arc represented by notes This 
art was developed by Beauchamps, the dan- 
ang-master of Louis xn’ 

Choriamhus, a metrical foot of four syl- 
lables, consisting of a trochee (or chotcus) 
followed by an iambus 
Chorley, Henry Fothcrgill (1808-72), 
Lnghsh musical critic In 1883 Dilkc engaged 
him on the Athenauin, where be soon became 
I diief musical editor, holding the post till he 
retired in 1866 His best w orks undoubtedly 
arc his Music and Manners in France and 
Germany (1841), Modern German Music 
(1854), and Thirty Yearf Musical Recollec- 
tions (1862) A narrow but honest concep- 
tion of music made him a strong opponent 
of such innovators as Wagner and Berlioz 
Choroid Sec Eye 

Chorotegans, one of the prc-histonc cul- 
tured peoples of Central America At pres- 
ent nearly all arc absorbed in tlie Hispano- 
Amcncan populations of Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, of which they form one of the chief 
constituent elements Under Aztec and Maya 
influences the Chorotegans had acquired a 
considerable degree of culture But by the 
early Spanish missionanes their temples were 
levelled with the ground, their idols over- 
thrown, and their graves desecrated The 
colassal basalt monohths in the islands of 
Lake Nicaragua have been attributed to the 
Chorotegans They mostly affect the form 
of rudely-carved human figures 
Chorus, a name given to a bodv of singers, 
also applied to a form of composition for a 
number of voices In anaent Greece the 
chorus was a band of singers and dancers who 
performed on occasions of ceremony and re- 
joiang, and who, during representations of 
comedy or tragedy, remained in front of the 
stage, singing or danang to fill up pauses m 
the acting A modem chorus divided into 
two dioirs IS termed double, composed of 
male and female voices, mned Choral com- 
positions arc vaned in form Simple, imita- 
tive, or contrapuntal harmony, rcatatives for 
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solo or chorus, or solos \nth choral accom- 
paniment ma> all be introduced, while some 
composers cmplo> antiphonal wnting Sec 
Caom, CHOREGtis 

Chose in Action, in Enghsb law , the name 
given to personal propeit> which is not ac-i 
tuallv in possession, but can onlj be reduced 
into possession b> means of an action Such 
thmgs are debts, legacies, stocks, shares, ^ 
patents, copv rights, and the like All dioscs 
in action are assignable in wnting, and, un-' 
less assigned h> wav of charge onlj, can be 
sued upon bv the assignee in his owaa name, 
provided express notice in writing of the as- 
signment has been given to the debtor, trus- 
tee, or other person liable See AssioKsiaMS 
Choshi, tn, Japan, has a temple placed 
high m the center of the aty, p 56,500 
Chosroes 1 , or Khosrau, The Great, 
called ANOSHiKVArr, Persian king (asi-sjp 
an) of the Sas^aman d>nast> An enlight- 
ened sovereign, he fostered education and 
mtdlectual pursuits amongst his people, pro- 
moted agnculture, carried out extensive pub- 
lic works, regulated the taxes, and encour- 
aged commerce 

Chosroes 11 (S90-628 An), called Par- 
ver, grandson of the former, mamed the 
daughter of the Byzantine emperor Maunce, 
who aided him against insurgents To avenge 
Maurice’s murder by Phocas he invaded 
(604) the ByzanUne empire, seized the fron- 
tier fortress of Bara, Bamascus, and Jeru- 
salem (614), carrying away from this last 
the true Cross', conquered Egypt, and ear- 
ned his victonous arms as far as Chalce- 
don, over agauist Byzantium At last Chos- 
roes was deposed, and eventually killed, by 
nis own nobles, who raised his son Kavadh 
to the throne 


Chouans, a name apphed to the royal 
of Bnttany during their revolt against 
first French repubhc Scarcely to be disl 
^hed at first from brigandage, the skill 1 
devotion of Cadoudal raised it almost tc 
noly war, while the passionate loyalty of 
Breton peasants enabled the leaders, senov 
to menace the repubhc, espeaally m zjg< ' 
aouans were quelled, the leaders were kil 
or obliged to surrender after July rrgs 
Dwdels Emtsris el Chouans (1895) 
thou cKia-kou, mrkt tn , Ho-nan, Chi 
MS poation at the point on which numcr 
nvem (givmg access to all the n part of 
w j makes it a veiy imp 

art trade depot, having access to the 
part 01 the province 
Chough, a European crow of a gle 


black color with the bill, legs, and feet a 
bright cherry -red It is rather smaller than 
the rook and frequents rocky districts 



Chouquet, Adolph Gustave (1819-86), 
French musical writer, went to the United 
States m 1840, where he hved for the follow- 
ing twenty veats, returning to Pans m x86o 
He wrote several light musical compositions, 
but IS best known as a vvntcr on the history 
of music, his principal book being L’Hislotre 
de la mustque dramattque cn France (1873) 
Chow-chow, a breed of dog imported from 
China where there are two tvpcs, the smooth 
and the rough The smooth type has never 
been popular in England or the United States 
The rough type, or common chow , is ”1 medi- 
um size dog of 'whole’ color, red, black, 
brown, cream or white, red being the most 



Choiv-Cbow 


popular The coat is thick and dense, the tafi 
curly and always earned over the back, head 
square and massive, nose short, and tongue 
black 

The Chow is distincfly a 'one man’ dog, 
exceedingly aloof to all but his master, he is 
p’ayful and intelligent, a good watch-dog, 
courageous but not quarrelsome 

Chreitomathy, (Gr ‘good learning’), an 
annotated colIecUon of choice extracte from 
an author or authors, espcoally one compiled 
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for instruction m a language, as a Hebrew 
chrestomathy 

Chretien (or Chrestian) de Troyes, 
French poet of the lath century Chretien’s 
poems are the oldest metrical romances (as 
distinct from lats) dealing with the Arthurian 
tradition Modern scholars are mdch divided 
as to his relation to his sources — ^whether de- 
pendent on existing tradition, and retelling 
tales already popular, or whether the adven- 
tures were from his own imagination, and 
allusions to similar incidents in contemporary 
and later writers are to be referred to him as 
the ultimate source Chreben’s poems, by the 
excellence of their style, rank as Frencli 
classics, he was the earliest writer in whom 
appear the special characteristics of French 
literature — ^lightness of touch, grace of ex- 
pression, and literary stjle Of his w’orks we 
have Enc ct Eiude, Chghs, Yvatn, or Le 
Chevalier ati Lion (all cribcally edited by 
Foerster) , Perceval, or Lt Conte del Graal, 
left unfinished by Chrdben, and conbnued by 
four difiercnt writers, a poem of the highest 
importance for the Grail student 

Chrism, oil, sometimes mixed with balm, I 
consecrated for use in certain sacraments of ! 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches 
Children arc anointed with it before bapbsm, 
and it IS used in confirmabon, in givmg ex- 
treme unction to the dymg, and also m an- 
omting kings 

Chrisome, the robe worn by Roman Cxth- 
ohe infants at bapbsm to symbolize inno- 
cence It represents the ‘chrisome’ cloth, 
which originally covered the head alone, and 
was placed there to prevent the chnsm od 
from being rubbed off 

Christ, the Greek Christos (from chrto, ‘I 
anoint’), which is used in the Scptuagint and 
the New Testament as equivalent to the He- 
brew Mashiyach, Messiah — i e Anointed 
Anoinbng with oil (mashach) was among the 
Hebrews the symbol of consecration to high 
and sacred office and in course of time the 
btle ‘anointed’ came to be applied even to 
some who, without any speaal consccrabve 
act, were believed to be the bearers of a 
divine commission The paramount inter- 
est of the name Christ lies in its application 
to Jesus of Nazareth In process of time, 
the title, as applied to Him, became pracb- 
cally a proper name Sec CnaisTiAN, Jesus, 
Messiah 

Christ, Disciples of, or Church of 
Christ, Disciples, an Amencaa Chiisban 
commumon chiefly in the middle and west- 
ern States It IS a union of two rehgious 


movements which arose early in the igth 
century The first was a revival movement 
in Kentucky, i8oi, led by the Rev Barton 
W Stone, a Presbytenan minister It advo- 
cated a liberal tendency for its bme The 
second was a reform movement in Pennsjl- 
vania, 1809, led by the Rev Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, the Rev Alexander Camp- 
bell of the Secedcr Presbyterian Church of 
North Ireland In 1832 the Campbell and 
Stone movements united The prinaples of 
the Disciples are Umty of the Church, suffi- 
ciency of the New Testament as the only 
rule of faith and pracbee, baptism of be- 
hevers only by immersion, every Sunday 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, open to all 
Chrisbans, the mdcpcndcncc and autonomy 
of local church congregabons, salvabon by 
personal faith in Christ and obedience to His 
commands The Disaples cooperate with 
numerous other religious bodies 
Christadelphians, a sect founded in the 
United States by Dr John Thomas about 
1850 They have no ordained ministers but 
meet for discussion They reject the Trmityi 
believe in one supreme God, m Jesus Christ 
and in His second coming to estabhsh His 
kingdom on earth, and in one baptism— im- 
mersion In 1933 they had 78 churches with 
a membership of over 4,000 
Christchurch, muniapal borough, Eng- 
land, in Southampton It is noted for its 
bcaubful Priory Church, the longest parish 
church in England, p 9,183 
Christchurch, aty, New Zealand, capital 
of Canterbury provinaal district It is a 
modern, well built city Features of interest 
are the Cathedral, a handsome building m 
Early Enghsh, the museum with a fine col- 
Iccbon of natural history speamens, and the 
Supreme Court building Summer and New 
Bnghton, suburbs of the aty arc popular 
seaside resorts Indusbics include foundries 
and manufactures of boots, shoes and agri- 
cultural implements There is a large ex- 
port trade in wool, timber and mutton, 
p 126,040 

Christ Church College Sec Oxford 
Christen, Ada (1844-1901), pscudonjm 
of CnnisTiAKE Bbeden, an Austrian poet, 
born in Vienna She is the autiior of Lteder 
emer Verlorenen (1873), Schatten (1873), 
Vnsere Nachbarn (1884), and Jungfer Mutter 
(1892) 

Christening Sec Baptism 
Christian, the universall> -used designation 
of the followers of Jesus Christ Baur, argu- 
uiB from the fact that lanus is a Labn, not 
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a Greek termination, believed that the name | 
originated m Rome, hut there is evidence to 
show that the form was adopted by Greek 
enters of a fauly early date The word was 
sometimes wntten Chrestianos, from its re- 
semblance to chrestos (‘good’), and this form 
seems to have been favorably received by 
some Christian wnters The term was prob- 
ably not of Christian ongm, but of pagan, 
as a convement name for a new sect 
Christian, the hero of Runyan’s Ptlgntn’s 
Progress, part i , who flees from the City of 
Destruction and journeys towards the Ce- 
lestial City His wife, Christiaka, is the 
dUbjcct of the second part 
Christian 1 , (1426-81), kmg of Denmark 
and Norway from 1448, and of Sweden from 
I4S7 to 1471 He was also elected Duke of 
Sdileswig-Holstein (1460), whence dates the 
connection of this duchy with Denmark In 
1478 he founded the Umversity of Copen- 
hagen 

Christian 11 (1481-1559), kmg of Den- 
mark, Norway (from 1513), and Sweden 
(1520) His crud massacre of the nobihty 
of Sweden (‘StodJholm Blood-bath,* Nov 
8, 1520) induced the successful revolt of that 
kingdom, and his partiahty for the lower 
classes in Denmark and for the Cathohe re- 
ligion led to his dethronement by the Danish 
nobiht} (1523), and to his imprisonment m 
the castle of Kallundborg till his death 
Christian III (1503-59), king of Den- 
mark (1534), and Norway Under him the 
kiithccan reformation was completed 
Christian IV (1577-1648), king of Den- 
mark and Norway (1588-1648), founded the 
Danish navy and did mudi to promote com- 
merce Christian’s enlightened attempt to 
emanapate the peasantry failed owing to 
the opposition of the nobles In 1624 he 
founded Christiana, now Oslo, the present 
capital of Norway 

Christian VIII (1786-1848), the last ab- 
solute king of Norway, and kmg of Denmark 
from 1830 

Christian IX (1818-1906), kmg of Den- 
mark, succeeded Frederick vn , Nov 15, 1863 

lo .1,° "**1^ Schleswig-Holstein 

the allied Prussians and Austrians In 
Princess Louise, daughter 
n tte Landgrave WiUiam of Hcsse-Kassel, 
J whom he had six children His second 
01!.’ j of Greece (1863) , 

kiLrA®’'‘®f’ tvas the wife of 

to ^ ^"Sland, another, Dag- 

S- C '^^■"■^’exanderm , and a third 
Duke of Cumberland ChnsUan was suc- 


ceeded by his son, Ftedenck (1843-1912), 
who took the title of Fredenck vm, and was 
proclaimed kmg on Jan 3 ®» 19°®! 
after his father’s death 

Christian X (1870-1947)1 of Den- 
mark, was born in Charlottenlund He suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of his 
father, Fredenck vni (1912) 

Christian, The Younger (1599-1626), 
Duke of Brunswick and bishop of Halberstadt 
(1616), was bom in Gronmgen He fought 
as a Protestant leader m the Thirty Years’ 
War, devastating the Central Germany Ro- 
man Cathohe electorates and bishropics, until 
defeated by Tilly at Hochst (1622) 

Christian and Missionary Alliance, a 
Protestant body formed as the Christian Al- 
liance in 1887 and united with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Alliance in 1897 under its 
present name, with headquarters in New York 
City Its objects are ^e diffusion of the 
Gospel and the work of evangelization m the 
United States and foreign lands Its work 
IS interdenominational in character and is 
sustamed by voluntary contnbutions 
Christian Architecture See Architec- 
ture 

Christian Brothers, a rehgious congrega- 
tion founded m Ireland in 1802 by Edmund 
Ignatius Rice for the education of poor boys 
Papal sanction was received from Pius vn 
in 1820 The members devote their hves 
gratuitously to mstruction and take the vows 
of obedience, chastity, and poverty The first 
house was established at Waterford, branch 
establishments are now found in many towns 
of Ireland and in the British Dominions, 
United States and elsewhere The Christian 
Brothers are frequently confounded with a 
religious congregation of different origin but 
similar aim, known as the Brothers of the 
Chrishah Schools, founded at Rheims by 
the Abbe de la Salle m 1684 For centuries 
most of the elementary education m Fiance 
was given m their schools They spread to 
other countnes, and now have flourishing 
sdiools m many of the British possessions, the 
Umted States and other countnes 
Christian Church, The, sometimes styled 
'Christian Connection’ or ‘Newlights,’ had its 
origin m 1792 m a protest against the alleged 
autocratic powers of the bishops in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church At first the protest- 
ing part> was known as ‘Repubhean Metho- 
dists,’ but in 1794 chose the name Chnstian 
Thej take the Bible as their onlj creed, and 
m doctnnal teaching seek to use Bibhcal lan- 
guage as more satisfaciorj and less likely to 
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be the cause of divisions in the Church 
Growing out of an overture made by this 
Church to several denominations in 1924, a 
union was effected with the Congregational 
Church Pubhcations have been combined 
and missionary administration united A 
single organization administers the joint m- 
tcrests and a joint moderatorship presides 
over the merged denominations Consult 
Burnett’s Oiigm and Practice of the Chns- 
tians, Morrill’s History of the Christian De- 
nomination in America (1912) 

Christian Endeavor, Young People's 
Society of, an intcrdenommational world- 
wide organization founded in Portland, Me , 
in 1881, b> Francis £ Clark, a Congrega- 
tional minister Liter the International So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor was formed. 
State and county and city unions organized, 
and a graded program established to parallel 
in an expressional and service program the 
age groups which arc recognized m the Sun- 
day Schools 

The objects of the Chnstian Endeavor so- 
acty arc to promote an earnest Chnstian hfc 
among its members, to increase their mutual 
acquaintance, and to make them more useful 
in the service of God The movement is inter- 
denominational and has been characterized 
by its insistence on church and denomina- 
tional loyaltj coupled with interdenomina- 
tional cooperation and goodwill There are 
about three million members in North Amer- 
ica, four million in the entire world, mclud- 
ing si\ty countries on all the continents 
Christian Era See Chronology 
Christiania, or Kristiania, for manv 
years the name of the capital of Norway It 
was clianged in 1925, b> vote of the Stor- 
thing (National Assembly) , to Oslo, the atj ’s 
ancient name See Oslo 
Christianity See Christian, Jesus 
Christ, Church 

Christian Missions See Missions 
Christian Reformed Church See Re- 
formed Churches , 

Christians, popular name of two religious 
bodies See Chmst, Disciples or, CHRISTIA^ 
CnuEcn, The 

Christiansand, town and seaport, Nor- 
way, in the southern part Christiansand avas 
founded m 1641 It suffered repeatedly from 
destructive fires and was practically rebuilt 
m 1892 , p 16,543 

Christian Science, a s>stcm of moral and 
religious instruction founded upon principles 
formulated by Mary Baker Eddv in her book 
Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 


tures, the textbook of Christian Science, first 
pubhshed in 1875 In 1879 Mrs Edd> organ- 
ized in Boston, Mass , The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and was ordained its pastor 
This church 15 now known as The' Mother 
Church and has a magnificent building erect- 
ed in 1906 at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 
Chrisban Science affirms that God is the on)}' 
cause and creator, that God is Person m the 
infinite sense but not in the humanl} circum- 
scribed sense, that the Holv Ghost is the 
‘Spirit of Truth,’ and that Jesus Christ is 
the image of divine Mind, which is one with 
the Father It teaches that sin, disease, and 
all the woes of mankind, though seemingly 
! real, have no divine authoritj , that they are 
material, ernng, mortal phenomena, and 
must be so recognized and overcome bv spir- 
itual understanding of divine reahty Chris- 
tian Science recogmzcs no mind apart from 
God, in its practice the human will is stilled 
and the diiinc will governs Christian Scien- 
tists believe in God, in Jesus Christ, and in 
tlic Holv Ghost, the divine Comforter They 
beheve in the Scriptures as the inspired word 
of God, m the cruafiuon and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, and m praj er unceasing 
In the Christian Science church, which now 
has branches throughout tlic avdized w orld, 
the lesson sermon takes the place of the usual 
clerical address This lesson consists of com- 
pilations from the Bible, with correlative 
passages from the Christian Sacnce textbook 
No individual holds the title of pastor, but 
the services arc conducted by two readcis, 
one reading from the Bible, and the other 
from the textbook 

Consult Mis Eddj’s w’nbngs,‘ espeaally 
Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, the textbook of Chnstian Science, and 
Rctiospection and Introspection, her auto- 
biography 

In June, 1935, the crLction of a tremendous 
new Chnstian Science Publishing House was 
completed in Boston, Mass , at a cost of four 
and a half millions This building contams 
the now famous Mapparium, with the world’s 
largest globe Since its installation it has 
been visited by thousands of persons from 
all over the country 

In 1944 there were 2879 Chnstian Science 
churches and societies, of which 2190 
churches and soactics were in the United 
States, w'lth the others scattered in man} 
parts of the world 

Christians of St Thomas Sec Thomas 
Christian Temperance Union See 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
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Chnitian Union Churclicsi or Indepen- 
dent Churches of Christ in Christian Un- 
ion, an organization formed in _i863-64 b> 
'seeders from five denominations bn the basis 
el opposition to war and to the introduction 
of politics mto the pulpit The union is non- 
h^disan, unsectanan, and undenominational 


Christie's, famous art aucUon-room, in 
London, England, established about the mid- 
dle of the i8th century by James ChnsUc 
(1730-1803), and afterward earned on by 
his son James (1773-1S31), weU known as 
an antiquary The present name of the firm 
IS CbnsUe, Manson, and Wood The best 
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known dealers in art collections in the world, 
the firm has conducted many sensational 
sales Among these was the sale of the Ham- 
ilton Palace collection (1882), lasting seven- 
teen days and realizing a total of £397,562 
Christina, (1626-89), queen of Sweden 
from 1632 to 1654, was the only daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus whom she succeeded on 
the throne Christina had received an ex- 
cellent education and had gathered about her 
men of leammg and culture, but financial 
distress, political embarassments, impabencc 
of control, and a desire for complete inde- 
pendence led in 1654 to her voluntary abdi- 
cation m favor of her cousin, Prince Charles 
She spent some time in France, where she 
engaged in literary pursuits, but in 1657, 
having incurred the indignation of the Frendi 
court by the murder of her trusted servant 
Moiialdesco, she left France for Home On 
the death of Charles, in 1660, she returned 
*0 Sweden, and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover the throne went again to Rome, 
where she spent the remainder of her life 
Christine de Pisan, (1363-1431), French 
author, said to have been the first woman m 
France who made a hvclihood by hterature 
She wrote much, and in every genre Her 
works in prose form one of the chief sources 
for the social jistory of the penod, especially 
Le Itvre des fails et bonnes mxurs du rot 
Charles V and Lc Itvre de paix 
Christmas, originally Cnstcs masse Cthe 
mass or church festival of Christ’), the Eng- 
lish name for the season in which the birth 
of Chnst IS commemorated It is apparent, 
hoTiever, that a festival was celebrated at 
this season long before it was held sacred as 
the birthday of Jesus of Nazareth The Sat- 
urnaha of the Romans and the winter festi- 
val of the heathen Bntons were both ede- 
brated about Dec 25 , and later, the Roman 
festival in honor of the sun-god, Mithra (in- 
stituted 273 ad) a study of the customs 
assoaated with this period also reveals a 
pagan ongm The hghting of the Yule log 
(la bhehe de Noel) on Christmas Eve, once 
a widespread European custom, is or was a 
function of such predominant importance 
among the Lithuanians and Letts that their 
words for Chnstmas Eve literally signify 
‘Log Evening’ The sports of the ‘Lords of 
Misrule' in England arc thought to be an m- 
hentance from the Saturnalia The decora- 
tion of churches with the once sacred mistle- 
toe and holly is also a pagan survival, while 
the sending of gifts may be traced back to 


Chnst of th- 

the Yule gifts of Northern Eurot. 
aent Rome 

The Chnstmas tree, a young spruce or 
similar tree with its branches gayly illumin- 
ated with colored candles, and hung with 
ornaments and ivith gifts, is of German ongin 
Father Chnstmas, or Santa Claus, who is sup- 
posed to come from the far north in his rein- 
deer sledge, laden with toys, on Chnstmas 
Eve, IS identified with St Nicholas or Nico- 
las, and also with Enccht Ruprecht and 
Robin Goodfellow Grimm notes that in 
some parts of Germany Knecht Nicolas is 
merely the attendant on the real gift-givcr, 
who IS sometimes the infant Christ and some- 
times Dame Bertha, though he is frequently 
represented as an ugly hunch-backed dwarf, 
called Krampus, who carries off naughty 
children 

Chnstmas ^fustc occupies a large part m 
the season’s cclebrabon Carol singing by the 
‘waits,’ strolling street musicians, is an old 
Bntish custom that has recently been re- 
vived m many towns and aties The Chnst- 
mas ctttd 15 of modern origin, the first one 
dating from about 1S46 In the Roman Cath- 
olic, the Anglican, and the Lutheran churches, 
Christmas is observed as one of the great 
festivals of the Christian year Other Protes- 
tant bodies arc more and more tending to- 
wards a religious observance of the day Con- 
sult Miles’ Chnstmas tn Ritual and Tradi- 
tion (1912) , Cnppcn’s Christmas and Chnst- 
mas Loie (1923) 

Christmas Island, largest atoll in the 
Paafic Ocean, discovered in 1777 by Cook, 
and annexed by Great Britain in 1888 It has 
been leased for a penod of cighty-scvcn years, 
beginning Jan i, 1914, to the Central Pacific 
Cocoanut Plantations, p less than 100 

Christmas Island, an isolated island in 
the Indian Ocean It is a typical atoll formed 
upon the summit of a submarine volcano 
The vegetation is tropical and dense, and both 
flora and fauna include numerous indigenous 
species In 1888 it was annexed by Great 
Britain, and now forms a dependency of the 
Straits Settlements Consult Andrews* Chnst- 
mas Island 

Christmas Rose See Hellebore 

Christ of the Andes, a bronze figure of 
Christ erected on the summit of La Cumbre, 
over 12,000 ft above sea level, on the boun- 
^ry line between Chile and Argentina, to 
commemorate the treaty of peace and arbi- 
tration made between the two countries in 
1903 It IS the work of an Argcnunc sculptor 
Mateo Alonzo 
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ophe, Henri (1767-1S20), negro 
king of Haiti, nas born in the West Indian 
island of Grenada, and during his earlj >cars 
aas a sla\e there When the negroes of Haiti, 
under Tou'saint I’Ouverture, rose against 
'1 ir French masters (1790), he nent to the 
scene of action and soon became one of the 
leadeis of the movement He at first snore 
allegiance to Dcssalincs, the negro leader, nho 
had usurped the title ‘Emperor of Haiti’ 
Has mg killed him, Chnstophe assumed his 
poMtion, being first proclaimed president for 
life of the republic of Haiti (1806), and then 
kuig (1812) ^fter a stormv reign, he found 
the republican negroes arraved against him 
(18:0), and, to avoid imprisonment, shot 
himself See Buci- Majestv (1928) b> 
\andercook 

Christopher, Saint, Icgendarv mart>r of 
the 3rd century, was reputed to be a native 
of Palestine or Sv na, and a giant in stature 
and strength In his quest for one stranger 
than himself, he entered the servace of the 
deval, but left him on hearing of Christ’s 
greater 'Irength \s a work of chanty he 
stationed himself beside a nver and earned 
tovellers aaoss on his shoulders One night 
he started with a child, who steadily increased 
in weight until in midstream the giant’s 
strength gave out, he was forced beneath 
the waves and thus baptized, and the child 
was revealed as the Chnst Christopher suf- 
fered him'elf to be beheaded, that his blood 
wight heal his cnemv He was one of the 
wo't popular «ainls m all Europe and the 
*«t,TOd was a frequent subject of Christian 
fiT n®'* “ celebrated July 35 in 

m Roman Catholic and May 9 in the Greek 


Chriitopuloa, Athanasios (1772-184 
philologist, was born in K 
iiiB* He wrote a grammar 

ihemodern Greek language (1804), and ot 
„ on modern Greek philology (183 
B spcaally rememhered for his poems 

the anacreontic style . 

Cambridge 

tinn an educational insti 

known England, more familia 

Sind«i“ Blue-Coat School It v 

Strtet Monastery m Newg 

hags and orphans and foui 

**ohovsand!J ^ ® accommodate ab 

affiliated a “ SJ’®’ 

♦ae of thi» school, whicl 

Of the best of ite tand in England, 


conducted along the usual lines of an Eng 
lish public school The bovs still retain ths 
original costume, almost coeval with the 
school Itself, consisting of long blue gowns, 
red girdles, yellow stockings, and knee- 
breeches No hcad-covcnng is worn, even in 
winter Among distinguished pupils of the 
school arc Coleridge, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 

Christ’s Thorn, the name given to vanous 
plants supposed to have furnished Christ’s 
crow n of thom« The most commonly named 
is a prickly shrub about 7 ft high, the gar- 
land thorn native to the s of Europe and to 
the w of Asia, and growing abundantly in 
Palestine 

Christy, Howard Chandler (1873- ), 
\mcncan illustrator and wntcr, began work 
as an illustrator in 1895, at once gaining a 
high reputation for his illustrations of fiction 
cliaractcrizcd bv cpirit and grace During 
the Spanish War (1898) he accompanied the 
army to Cuba on behalf of Senbner’s Maga- 
zine and Leslie’s \v cckly He painted portraits 
of many of the world’s most famous men and 
women and among other pictures the Agnmg 
0/ the Conslilutton in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington 

Chromatic, (derived from the name of 
one of the Greek tctrachords), m music, 
the term applies to notes, in melodv or har- 
monv, marked With acadcntals which do not 
cause modulation A scale proceeding by 
semitones only is called a chromatic scale 
See Imfrvai. 

Chrome Yellow, the cliromate of lead 
(PbCrOi), pigments varvmg in color from 
light yellow to vermilion, prepared by pre- 
apitating lead acetate with a 'oluble chro- 
mate or bichromate or by electrolysis, using 
a lead anode and an electrolyte containing 
soluble acetate and chromate The chrome 
vcllovvs arc used in dyeing and as pigments, 
they cover well, but are liable to darken m 
time through the action of the hydrogen sul- 
I phide present in traces in the air 
j Chromic Acid (H CrOi) has been ob- 
I tamed m small red crystals by freezing a 
[solution of chromic anhydndc m wratcf, but 
I IS diicfly important as the source of a senes 
of salts called chromates The ordinary ‘chro- 
mic acid’ of commerce is the anhydrous oaidc, 
Cr Oa, and not the true acid The chromates 
arc of three dasscs— -normal chromates, bi- 
chromates, and basic chromates 

The basic chromates, or compounds of the 
normal chromatq with excess of the base, arc 
represented by the chrome oranges and reds 
See Chrome YEttow The insoluble chro- 
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mates of lead, banum, and anc arc useful as 
pigments, while the soluble ones, notably of 
potassium and sodium, are used in dyeing 
and calico-printing, and for the preparation 
of the others A speaal use of potassium bi- 
chromate IS due to its power of making gela- 
tine that IS impregnated it with insoluble 
when exposed to the bght— a property that 
IS much employed in photography and photo- 
mechanical printmg processes , 

Chromite, or Chrome Iron Ore, the 
only ore worked for the metal, is an oxide 
of iron and chromium, containing, when pure, 
68 per cent of chromic oxide, commeraally 
it usually carries 35 to 55 per cent , it is 


X928 was about 1,350,000 tons, a substantial 
increase over anj previous year 
Chromium (Cr 52 01), a metallic clement 
closely related to iron and manganese Its 
only commeraal source is the mineral chro- 
mite, a chrome iron ore, which when pure 
carries 680 per cent of Cr, ordinari com- 
mercial ores carry 35 to 55 per cent The chief 
uses of chromium are m low'-cliromium steels, 
high-chromium steels, high-chromium ferrous 
alloys, non-ferrous allojs, and in chromium 
plating In low -chromium steels, the chro- 
mium is used to impart increased hardness 
and toughness to structui al and machine steels 
The high-chromium steels include the so- 
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iron-black or sometimes brownish-black in 
color, with a brown streak It is a member 
of the spinel group of minerals, and often 
contains magnesia, alumina, and other im- 
purities It IS of commeraal importance as 
a source of the metal, of chromates and bi- 
chromates, and IS also extensively used in 
the metallurgical industry as a refractory in 
high-temperature furnaces 
Production has been rapidly increasmg dur- 
mg recent years, due to increased demand 
for metallic chromium as well as for other 
uses The world's production of chromite in 


called stainless steels and irons, the chromium 
being added to increase the resistance of the 
metal to atmospheric or chemical corrosion 
There is a growang use of allojs of chromium 
with non-ferrous metals, particularly with 
high percentages of nickel and cobalt, for re- 
sistance to atmospheric corrosion at high 
temperatures, and for extreme hardness, for 
use as tools, or to resist abrasion, for the 
latter use, tungsten also enters into the com- 
position Another important u<e of chro- 
mium of recent origin is m the plating in- 
dustry, to replace nickel 
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Until World War II the U S imported most 
of its chromium \ miracle ichicicmcnt of 
that > car was the opening of the huge deposit 
m the Beartooth Mts , Montana 

Chromosome See Embryology, Eu- 
genics, Genetics 

Chromosphere, ma\ be described as an 
ocean of gaseous fires compIctcU surroundmg 
the sun and averaging 6,000 miles in 
depth, dunng total cdipscs it shows 
as a scarlet serrated border to the black 
lunar di‘c, and although visually effaced by 
dayhght it comes at all times wathin the 
scope of spectroscopic observation This en- 
velope of flaming gases, composed mainly of 
hydrogen, hchum, and calaum vapor, is sep- 
arted from the sun by a comparativ ely quies- 


In the time, and doubtless under the in- 
spiration, of Alfred the Great the annals not 
merely became ‘a full record of events,’ but 
attained to the dignity of history, and as 
sudi furnish the earliest historical prose in 
any European vernacular Then a systematic 
chronicle was compiled, beginning about the 
birth of Christ, from what matcnals were 
available This earhest chronicle was cer- 
tainly copied, and the copies dev eloped differ- 
ent characteristics in accordance with varying 
circumstances Local entries were made, and 
I even inserted among the carher annals, 

I Northern and Mercian records and fuller 
material from Bede were embodied in some 
copies, and thus each carefully -kept chromde 
tended to acquire an identity and individual- 



The Sun’s Chromosphere 
Dunng the Total Solar Cdipse of May eS, 1900 


cent layer From the chromosphere rise to 
prodigious heights the filmy structures known 
as prominences ’ Thev are div idcd into two 
clas.es — the 'quiescent' and the ‘eruptive 'The 
former frequent high solar latitudes, and re- 
semble cloud-banks or colossal forests The 
latter are flamelike and evanescent They 
'pnng up uitj, cvtraordinary v'eloaties to 
va<t heights, then rapidly dissolve and dis- 
appear Prominences of both kinds are us- 
udlj rosy or crimson, but white specimen! 
01 impovng size are sometimes visible dunng 
cchp?es, and, since their light is continuous, 
are inaccessible to daylight observation 
ine daylight photography of the chromo- 
Phere and its appendages was successfully 
mfiiated in 1891 by Professor Hale in tbi 
“ a and M Deslandrcs in France 
Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon The Angfo 
Mxon, or, as It IS usually called, the Saxor 
iromcle, would be more correctly tcrmcc 
him”'"'!?*' 3 set of manuscripts con 

records over a period o: 

h«^ u persons Thi 

asic chtomclc extends to the year 96a 


ity of Its own A characteristic of the carher 
years is the insertion of curious genealogies, 
of the later years, the insertion of poems, of 
which the first and best is the famous Battle 
of Brunanburh in 937 The introduction to 
his second volume contains such a full and 
masterly treatment of the subject as to render 
all other hooks unnecessary Thorpe’s edi- 
tion m the 'Rolls Senes’ contains the six 
MSS in parallel columns, for a translation 
Chronicles, The First and Second 
Books of, really constitute a single work, in 
tended to furnish a continuous account of 
the history of the chosen people from Adam 
till the return from captivity It may be di- 
vided as follows (i ) Mainly genealogies In 
spite of the suggestion implied in its Greek 
name, it is an independent and complete work, 
shov/ing a clear-marked style and a deiimte 
hterary plan The documents quoted by the 
author are many (2 ) The doings of the 
kings of Israel, hut these are all referred to ' 
as repositones of further informaUon rather 
than as authonties The omissions of Chron- 
icles, notably in respect of the more reprehen- 
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sible features of the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, arc remarkable, and have led some 
critics to suppose that the author was a fal- 
sifier The chronicler had also a fondness for 
large numbers, and his main interest was 
ecclesiastical, for the rest, he seems to be a 
man of sincere and simple piety, and if he 
mamfests a high appreciation of the exter- 
nal forms of worship, he is also possessed b}' 
an intense belief in God, and the motives 
of his whole work arc manifestly of the 
purest See W H Bennett, in Expositor’s 
Bible (1894) , and for the text Chronicles 
m the Polychrome Bible (1895) 

Chronogram (Gr ‘time-writing’) 1 a device 
by xihich certain letters in an inscription arc 
made to stand out with special prommcncc, 
such letters indicating in Roman numerab 
a certain date xvhich has to be commemor- 
ated Thus we see on a medal of Gustavus 
Adolphus the following words ChrIstus 
DVA', ERGO trIVMphVs If you take the 
pains to pi^ the figures out of the several 
words, you will find they amount to mdc- 
wwn, or 1627, the year in which the medal 
was stamped 

Chronograph, an instrument for register- 
ing mechanically intervals of time in such a 
manner tint inspection of the record after- 
ward enables the observer to measure these 
intervals with great accuracy Its cssenbal 
parts are generally' a cylmder kept by clodv- 
work m continuous revolution, and a marker 
which travels parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder and registers a fine spiral line on a 
sheet of paper wrapped round the cihnder 

It was by' means of an instrument con- 
structed on these principles as far back as 
1864 that Bashforth earned out his great 
experiments on the flight of projectiles shot 
through the air with high velocities In this 
ease two markers were necessary— the one 
to note the succcssixc seconds, and the other 
to note the instant at which the projectile 
passed a given point, or the successixc in- 
stants at which it passed a senes of points 
The chronograph differs from the chrono- 
meter and chronoscope in being self-regis- 
tering, all are instruments for mcasunng 
time 

Chronology treats of arrangements and 
divisions of time whcrcbi histonca! events 
mav be placed in the order of their succes- 
sion Among primitiv'c peoples the duration ] 
of a lunar month w as suffiaent for their few i 
records, hut with more advanced civiliza-^ 
tion a less vanahlc division of time and a 
fixed starting-point or era became indispen- 


sable The most convenient era is tlic one 
that precedes all historical events, and is 
termed 'the beginning of the w orld’ — an ar- 
bitrarv point, but giv'ing an uninterrupted 
sequence Other eras have the disadvantage 
that the dates of some ev ents must he reck- 
oned forward from the era, and of others 



A, Flv wheel turning cylinder 
B on which the record u, 
marked, c, toothed wheel driv- 
ing drum D, which unwinds the 
spring E and allows the plat- 
form r to slide down the groove 
G, ir, n, dectro-magnets con- 
nected with the first and second 
screen respectively (shown in 
the small upper diagram) 

backward Thus, in using the Dionvsian era 
of the birth of Christ, years preceding the 
era must be distinguished by the letters n c , 
and those following by ad rurthcrmorc, as 
the V car immediatdv preceding a n i is n c 1, 
the interv'al between two ev'ents, of which one 
occurred before the era and the other after, 
cannot be ascertained bv simplv adding to- 
gether the number of the years, for 11 the 
date of the one is 14 b c , it occurred Ic^ than 
fourteen years before the birth of Christ To 
obviate this difficulty, astronomers denote the 
year of Christ's birth bv o, so that bc 14 
becomes BC 13 The Julian period, invented 
by Joseph Scaliger in 1582, is frequently u'md, 
as affording a convenient means of compar- 
ing eras It consists of 79S0 Julian vearj?, 
and the vear 1714 corresponds to ad i 
The Christians of Antioch adopted the era 
of Alexandria computed by Julius \fncanus 
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vrhoiccLoncd 5500 jcars Irom the creation 
of Adam to the birth of Christ, vihich latter 
event he placed three > cars before the Dionj- 
sian era In the Greek Church the era of 
Constantinople is used, and it was followed 
b) the Russians till die time of Peter the 
Great Its date is Sept i, 55080 c The Jews 
aLo emplo> a mundane era, the beginning of 
the world being reckoned as Oct i, 3761 n c 
From the Old Testament narrativ cs manj cal- 
culations have been made of the date of the 
creation, the most gcncrall> accepted date 
bemg 4004 B c The chief eras and their dates 
m the Gregorian calendar arc given in the 
following table 


Era 


Julian penod 
Era of Constantinople 
Era of Alexandria 
Era of Antioch 
The mundane era 
Jewish mundane en 
Era of Nabonassar 
Fust Olympiad 
Era of Alexander 
hlacedonian era 
Era of Tyre 

Casarean era of Antioch 
(battle of Phaisalia) 
Julian era 
Era of Spam 
Fra of Diodeuan 
•Armenian eta 
hlohammedan eta 
Persian or Gelat ed dm era 


Commencement 


4713 BC 
Sept I, 5508 n c 
Aug ag, 550a n c 
Aug ap, 549a B c 
4008 BC 
Oct I, 3761 B c 
Tcb a6, 747 B c 
July 1, 776 B c 
Sept I, 333 BC 
Sept I, 31a B c 
Oct 19, ia5 B c 

Aug 9, 48 BC 

Jan 1, 45 B c 

Jan I, 38 B c 
Sept I, 284 A D 
Julypi ss®AD 
July r6, 622 A D 
June i6, 63a A D 


The natural month was at first used 
dates, as by the Jews in the carli 
their history After the dispc 
on, however, they were obliged to rcgula 

iKiii ? ® that th( 

nt«- ®'Sht be held on the same days 1 

ventn?** PBiPOse they 1 

of 84 years This ode w 

amont. *1,^^ Chnstiai 

among others by the followers of St Colur 

of’E«f/T® “ to the da 

war n? found > 

Counof^i.^'l*®™ Nice 

that nf iw®* changed their cyde f 
of twelv^™®”#!. ‘U'dinary year consu 

chesvan Tisri, 30 days, Ma 

*9 « S *’*■ "" 30, Chisle 

Nissan or 3 ®* ^dar, a 

or Abib, 70 , lyar or Ziv, 29, Siva 


30, Tnmmuz, 29, Ab, 30, and EIul, 29 In 
order to render the rcdwoning approximate to 
the solar, a month, Veadar, of 29 days, is 
mserted between Adar md Nisan m inter- 
calary years, in which also the last month, 
Elul, has 30 days Owing to the varying 
lengths of Marchesvan and Chisicy, the ordi- 
nary years may consist of 353 to 355 days, 
and the intercalary of 383 to 385 As a rule, 
the first year of the cyde begins with the 
first of Tisri, about October 2, while the 
other years begin earlier, gradually retrograd- 
ing through the seasons The year is formed 
from the Gregonan year by adding 3671, and 
the year of the cycle by dividing by 19 When 
the remainder is 3i fii 8i xii 14, r?, or 19, 
the y car is embohsmte or intercalary 
The Greek year was originally lunar, con- 
sisbng of 12 months of 30 and 29 days alter- 
nately , but the discordance between the avil 
year and the solar soon became apparent, 
and to correct it an intercalary month, Posci- 
dcon, was inserted three times m 8 years 
But the 99 lunations in these 8 years 
amounted to about days too little, and in 
order to adjust the vear more dosely to the 
lunar revolutions, Meton, m 432 bc, pro- 
posed the use of a 19 year cycle which should 
contain 235 months These months were of 
30 days each, and were made up by insert- 
ing a second Poseidcon seven times— vis in 
the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, 
sixteenth, nineteenth y cars , but as they would 
contain 7050 days, whereas, according to 
Melon’s calculation, the whole cycle should 
contain 6940 days, he cut every sixty-third 
day throughout the period 
The Roman year ascribed to Romulus 
consisted of only 10 months To these Numa 
is said to have added January and February, 
and to have ordained that the year should 
consist of 12 lunar months and i day over, 
amounting to 355 days in all In Casar’s 
time the differences of the civil and solar 
years sometimes amounted to several months, 
as the pontificcs, whose duly it was to regu- 
late the calendar, performed it in a cardess 
and arbitrary manner In order to restore 
the year to its proper position with regard to 
the seasons, the year 708 a uc (46 bc), the 
year of ‘confusion,’ was extended to 445 days, 
and the new reckoning was commenced on 
January 1, 4S B c The ordinary year, as 
now, consisted of 365 days, and every fourth 
vear a day was inserted after February 24 
The months were divided by calends, the first 
day of the month, the nones on the fifth, 
and the ides on the thirteenth, and in March, 
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May, July, and October the nones fell on the C nnctise Many of the I'arietics are ndl 
seventh, and the ides on the fifteenth The adapted for out-of-door culture, but it is 
dajs were also reckoned backwards, Febru- chiefly as pot plants for the decoraUon of 
ary 24 being the sixth day before the calends conservatories in late autumn and early win- 


of March {ante dicm sextnm ealendas Marltt) ter that chrysanthemums arc so highlj valued 
In intercalary years a day was inserted be- Florists have divided the varieties into several 
fore February 24, and was called btssexlus, classes, according to the type of flower pro- 
and hence the year was named btsscxldis duced The Japanese arc generally acknowl- 

Sce GarcORY, also Nicolas’s The Chro- 
nology of History (1830) , Ideler’s Handbwch 
der math and tech Chronologie (18S3), 

Companion to the British Almanac (1830 
and 1839) 

Chronometer, an instrument in the niturc 
of a clock or watch, for the verv accurate 
measurement of time Chronometers arc set 
to the time of some first meridian American 
and British ships use the time of the Green- 
wich meridian The French use that of Paris 
Chronometers arc fitted in their evses on 
gimbals, by which means a honzontil posi- 
tion IS always maintained See also Horology 
Chrysalis, a term applied to the pupa: of 
many Lepidoptera When a cocoon is present, 

Ihe chrysalis lies within it, but typicxl chry- 
sahds do not form cocoons 



<c b 

Typical forms of Chryalis 
a, Argynnis, b, Vanessa, c, 
Sphinx 

Chrysandcr, Friedrich (1826-1901), 
German musical writer, born at Lubthcen 
(Mecklenburg) Chrysander is one of the best 
musical historians of Germany, and was con- 
nected with, and himself edited, several of 
the leading musical magazines Among his 
works arc Molllonari tm Volksgcsang und 
uber das Oratanum (1833), and the unfin- 
ished Biographic Handels (3 vols 1858-6?), 
a standard work, and a model of its kind 
Chrysanthemum, a genus of composite 
shrubs and herbs, including a large number 
of speaes The common marguerite or Pans 
daisy (C frutescens), a half-hardy plant 
usually grown in pots, may also be trans- 
ferred to the open garden in May The annual 
speaes rejoice in deep-dug soil and plenty 
of manure The two most noteworthy are 
the crown daisy (C coronanum) and the 
tncolor daisy (C carinatum) The autumn 
chrysanthemums of the florist are denved 
from two Oriental speaes, C tndicum and 



Chrysanthemums 
Pompon Variety ' 

edged to be the most beautiful of all the 
chiysantlicmums Sec D B Crane’s Chry- 
santhemums (1905) andli H Bailey’s Cyc/o- 
pedta of Am Hoitiadtuic (1904) 
Chrysanthemum, Order of, a Japanese 
order, instituted by tlic Mikado on Dec 2?, 
1876, and bestowed only on soveragns or on 
offiaals of the highest rank 
Chrysarobin, a crystalhne powder, ob- 
tained from the Brazilian araroba It is an 
anti-parasitic in skin diseases, and is best used 
in the form of an ointment 
Chryseis, daughter of Chiyses, priest of 
Apollo at Chrysa, carried off by Agamennon 
when the Greeks were besieging Troy A 
plague sent by Apollo upon the Greeks made 
them give up the maiden See Iltad, bk i 
Chryselephantine, formed of gold and 
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non The roost laroous works of Phidias, 
the \thcnc at Athens and Uie Zeus at Obm- 
pia, both cf colo«il ehc, were of thc>-c mi' 
tenah 

Chrysippui (:So>307 nc). Stoic philoso- 
pher Though not the founder of the Stoic sjs- 
tcm.hc based it' doctrines on ssstcmatic rea- 
soning, and appears al o to ha\c popubnzed 
It upon Its ethical side, making it a practical 
guide to hfc He wrote upwards ot 700 works, 
of which onK iragments suraia c 
Chrytoher)!, a mineral consisting cssen- 
tialli of gluana and alumina, and \alucd for 
Its great hardness, fine luster when polished, 
and often sen beautiful color It come^ mostls 
from CcNion, and mans speamens show that 
chatoianci which has giien them the name 
of c\ mopbanc, or Oriental cat <-ca c But dm - 
sob*nl aLo occurs wathout this properta , and 
L then \enoni.h green, deep preen, or brown- 
ish green in color The aanct> alexandrite, 
which IS obtained mosth from Siberia, is 
green in dai light, but purplish or red in arti- 
ficial bght, when properli cut 
Chrjsocolla, a green or bluish green sili- 
cate of copper, CttSiOz-l-sH 0 , rather abun- 
dant in manj mmc' It max carrv sa per 
cent of the metal, but is extremdj \anable 
It IS comnon in Vnzona and l/tah mines 
Cb-fiolitc, a name for olixmc, c peaallj 
w hen U'cd as a gem French jew cllcrs u<c the 
name pendot About as hard as quart?, with 
iniperlca dea\ age, chnsohlc is much improv- 
ed m lustre bj being polished but is too soft 
to be of great a aluc as a gem-stone Its color 
IS u uall} a rather pale acllowisb green 
Chryiolora*, Mnnwcl (1350-1415I, a 
Greek from Constantinople, who was the 
fii't to introduce the siud\ of Grccl into 
blj Bc,idcs numerous theological works,' 
Chrisflloras wrote Lrotemata, a Greek gram- 
WM m the form of question and answer 
Chrysopraac, a preen xanclj of chalcc- 
uon\, the tojoj probablj due to the 
prsenee of oxide of nickel It is somewhat 
omtie, but when carciulh polished is a'bcau- 
ul Monc, and is emploj cd for rings, brooches, 
wd fiM onitmcntal work It comes pnnci- 
from near rnnkenstem (Silesia) in 
ennanj, where it is found in veins in ser- 
pentine 


nt**w 347-407), on 
0 ae fathers of the early church, was hor 

Anf twelve scars he preached 1 

nuoch, and then removed to Constantinopli 
ahiK* *** eloquently denounce 

royal fatmb and the people The Ei* 


peror Arcadius exiled him to the desert bord- 
ers of Armenia His mans pathetic letter* 
roused such sympathv and indignation that 
\rcadiU' ordered his removal to Pitvonlcs, 
on the Black Sea, necessitating a long journev 
on foot, dunng which he died at the chapel 
of Basiliscue, near Comana IIis remains w ere 
brought to Constantinople in 43S His feast 
dav IS ccltbratcd in the Eastern Churcli on 
Xov 13, and in the W e tern on Jan 27 
Ills numerous works were published in 
Grccl and Latin by hfontfaucon (new cd 
IS34-JO), and in EngUsh in A/cerr atd Post- 
A cerr Faticrs (tSSq-qo) 

Chrysotile, a fine <1!) v fibrous v ancty of 
scryicnlmc which u'uallv occurs in small vein- 
lets within massive serpentine rock This is 
the vartUv Inown m commerce and the arts 
as asbestos 

Chuan chou, Tfuan-chowr-fu or Chin- 
cliewr (the Zavlon of Marco Polo), citv and 
port in lo-kicn, China, famous of old as a 
great centre of commerce, and still a buss 
place of trade and a great fishing-centre 

Chub, the name of various fish belonging 
to tlie carp family 

Chubut, a ttrnlorv of the Argentine Re- 
public, flani cd on the » In the S Atlantic, 

I and on the w bv the Chilean cordillera Raw- 
i son, Its capital, is situated 3 m s w of the 
mouth of the Chubut R It w as founded by 
Wcl'h settlers in 1865 The population is 
I composed chicflv of Argentine', Italians, and 
IWtbli, with a few native Indians, who arc 
principally engaged in cattle-breeding The 
greater part of the area, (01,400 sq m ), is 
waterless, and partlv covered with volcanic 
ash 

Chu fu Hficn, or Ki-foo Hien, tn , 
Shantung, China , contains the tomb of Con- 
fucius 

Chufat-Kalch, Jidovskii Gorod, or 
Kyrkcr, tn , Cnmca It is cxclusiv civ peopled 
by Karaite jews, who regard it as their holy 
aly It abounds m antiquities, «omc reach- 
ing back to the fitb century, a d 

Chnkches, or Tchuktchc*, a nomadic 
race m the extreme n c of Asia, from 160® c 
long , to Benng Str Although incorporated 
in the Russian empire, thev have nev cr for- 
mally resigned their independence, nor do 
they pay taxes to Russia They arc peculiar m 
that they are a pastoral people living an an 
arctic envronment See Borgoras’ ThcCItueL- 
chee, 190S 

Chunann,']n the E Indies, a name for a 
plaster made of quickhmc and sand, the finer 
kinds of which take on a high polish, also 
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the hme, made from shells or coral, chewed 
with the areca nut and betel leaf by the na- 
tives In N India the chunam is a weight 
equal to six grains troy, used in weighing 
gold 

Chunchos, S Amencan Indians still num- 
erous in the wooded districts of E Peru, where 
they form several independent groups 
Chunchuses, a warlike nee of brigands 
mfesting Manchuna and Mongolia They 
claim complete independence, and refuse to 
acknowledge Chinese supremacy 
Chundernagore See Chandarnagar. 
Chung-ching-fu, or Chung-king, treaty 
port in Sze-chuen, China, on the 1 bk of the 
Yangtse-kiang, p about 450,000 
Ch’un, Prince, regent of China, was the 
seventh son of the emperor Tao-kuang, broth- 
er of the emperor, Hsien-feng, and father of 
the emperor Kwang-hsu (1872-1908) and the 
emperor Hsuan-tung (born 1905, enthroned 
1908) He was named regent and his son de- 
signated as emperor by the dowager empress 
(Tzu-hsi) and emperor (Kwang-hsu), pre- 
sumably just before their mysterious deaths 
in Nov 1908 
Chupra See Chapra 
Chuquisaca, a dept forming the s e cor- 
ner of Bohvia, between the Paraguay R and 
the Andes Area, 26,410, p about 392,738 
Chur See Coire 

Church, a word which represents the 
Greek eklcsta, a 'meeting, gathering, assembly ’ 
In the New Testament it is used in this sense, 
and also with the soeaal meaning of a ‘con- 
gregation of Christians’ or the ‘entire body of 
Christians ’ It is mainly with the latter sigm- 
fication that this article is concerned 
That Jesus purposed to found a soaety is , 
doubtful At any rate the indications of the 
New Testament are that he did not actually j 
do so He had a following after the manner 
of a teacher of the anaent world, which was 
fluctuating and quickly scattered The first 
church history is the Book of Acts, supple- 
mented by the Epistles Hence we learn how 
the first Christian assemblies were conducted 
and constituted As to the church order mem- 
bers were admitted by baptism, on making a 
profession of repentance and of faith in Jesus 
Chnst As the imtiate was thereby considered 
to have died to the world, he must now live 
a hfe of consecration to the will and service of 
the Lord For his Christian nurture and 
growth he required not only to keep m pri- 
vate communion with God through Christ, 
but also to take part m assemblies for wor- 
ship and edification These fiist gatherings 


were ‘house congregabons,’ but as various 
groups of Chnsbans sprang up m a parbcular 
district or town, there arose m bme the neces- 
sity for larger assemblies Here we have the 
origin of the aty church having its rendezvous 
cither in the house of some prominent mem- 
ber or in a place spcaally set apart corres- 
ponding to the Jewish synagogue These as- 
sembhes, whether house churches or aty 
churches, seem to have met at first every day, 
but bj'-and-by the first day of the week (the 
day of the resurrection), was spccnlly observ- 
ed — ^probably from the analogy of the Jewish 
Sabbath — as a bme for a more elaborate and 
solemn worship, and for the dispensing of the 
Lord’s Supper, ‘the brcakmg of bread’ In 
bme the supper — at first a common meal, to 
which each brought his porbon — ^became dis- 
bnet from the ordinary assembhes for cdifi- 
cabon, the former being confined to the 
brethren, while the latter were of the nature 
of open meebngs The more public service 
being largely missionary in purpose, one of its 
mam features was teaching, which induded 
the reading of Scripture and hortatory and in- 
struebve discourses founded upon it Natur- 
ally there was also prayer in which the con- 
gregabon joined and praise, the most frequent 
form of which was the psalm or hymn sung 
by a member or by the whole assembly The 
church, either as a larger or a smaller com- 
munity, soon required a controlhng and di- 
reebng authority, and the form adopted bears 
close analogies to cxisbng institutions— the 
synagogue and secular assoaabons Natur- 
ally at the head of the corporate body stood 
the Apostles — the name being applied not only 
to the twelve, but to such as had enjoyed per- 
sonal contact with Christ, their authonty was 
supreme, whether in regard to instrucbon or 
to government Near them were the prophets, 
whose powers were equally extensive But the 
apostohe funebons tended m bme to become 
divided In course of bme the organization 
became more elaborate, and for the spintual 
unity there was subsbtutcd an external union 
dominated by a centralized government, 
which, germinating m the authonty of the 
apostles and the supposed leadership of James 
in the Jerusalem church and of Peter among 
the apostles, developed into the provincial or 
metropohton bishopnc, and ulbmately into 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
Sec the general church histones mentioned be- 
low, for the apostohe age in parbcular, 
Neandcr’s Hist 0/ the Planting and Training 
of the Christian Church (1842), Hamack’s 
History of Dogma (1895) > McGiffert’s Hist 
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oi ChnsUamti in the Apostolic Age (i8gi) 
For constitution and orginization spcailly, 
11065“’$ Discussions on Church Pohtv (1878, 
Presbyterian), Hitch’s Organization of the 
Early Christian Churches (1882), Allen’s 
Christian Institutions (i8g8) 

In the necessanly brief outline which can 
be given here of a history which extends to 
nearly tno millenniums, it will be convenient 
to make three divisions The anaent church 
(ad 30800), the mediiival penod (800- 
1500) , and the posUreformation or modem 
penod (For Jesus Chnst the foundation 
stone of the d'urdi, and for hurch history as 
a «pcaal department of theological study, see 
separate articles ) 

The apostolic period begins with the day of 
Fenteco«t Its characteristic features are the 
rapid growth of the church, the creation of 
the New Testament hteraturc, an immense 
missionary activity, as seen in the work of the 
apo'tles and their associates, and the grow- 
ing opposibon of the Jews Nor was the 
church long in coming into hostile contact 
with the imperial authorities, witness the per- 
wtion under Nero (in a d 64) The fall of 
Jerusalem in A n 70 marks the beginning of 
the po:,t-apostolic penod Dunng the 3d cen- 
tury missionanes earned Chnstianity to west- 
Europe, and, in the East, to Armenia, 
Persia, and even India The church began to 
e more favorably viewed by the emperors, 
ut under Deaus, in 250 ad, there was a re- 
OTdKcence of persecution, as again under 
DiodeUan (284-303) The edict of Galenus 
«n) and the Edict of Milan (313)— the 
latter issued by Constantine-close at length 
we sanguinary story The victory of 
^antine over Lianius (323) made 
ijunsuanjty the most powerful rtugio" m 
“e empire The development of the creed and 
proceeded apace Here 

® ^ Irenaus, Hippolytus, 

ctwm Alexandna, Ongen, and 

elaborate and fix the 

Sata “ Neo-Platomsra, 

5>ebcIhanism,andChihasm 

Chmh? (3*3-337) and his sons 

tnmuanity became the rehgion of the em- 

1,. ’^®autton under Julian (361- 

of thp Pu^erless to stem the flowmg tide 
B«tthe4thandsth 
ersies— tl, *4* 'vith theological controv- 
Cou^ repudiated at the 

that of Pnnrf*'*!®’ demolished at 

ter conflict between Augustme and 


Pchgius was being fought Dunng this penod 
arose the two great antagonistic schools of 
scnptural interpretation, the Nco-Alexandnan 
and the Antiochean, allegoncil and literal re- 
spectively The outward spread of the church 
in the East was much hampered by the nse 
and remarkable progress of Mohammedanism, 
and in the West the tendency to centralization 
became ever more powerful, so that when 
Charlemagne assumed, in 800, the crown of 
the Holy Roman Empire, it was as a vassil of 
the Bishop of Rome 

From 800-1500 was really a transition per- 
iod, dunng which Chnstianity wrought itself 
out of Greek and Roman conditions into a 
vinety of forms corresponding to the needs 
and chanctcnstics of the modern nations 
From one point of view the history of the 
church might be wntten as the history of the 
popes m their struggle to win and maintain 
absolute supremacy in spiritual and worldly 
affairs But the Holy Roman Empire, the 
amalgamition of the universal church with the 
umversal state, was never more than an as- 
piration The Eastern (or Greek) Church 
had never been in sympathy with Roman 
claims, and, finally, the year 1054 saw the 
complete ind incurable severance of the two 
communities From the close of the loth cen- 
tury there were instituted almost numberless 
monastic orders The Franciscans or Mmor- 
ites and the Dominicans or Preaching Orders 
arose about the beginning of the 13th century 
The Crusades, designed to protect Chnstian 
pilgnms m the Holy Land, began about the 
end of the nth 'century From the monastic 
schools proceeded the remarkable intellectual 
movement known as scholasticism, 'The chiv- 
alry of theology,’ the aim of which was to 
build up the orthodox dogmas into a com- 
plete logical B/«*cir’F while mystiasm, a con- 
current growth, sought to develop uic auc- 
tnne of the spiritual life on hne and pnn- 
aplcs that were often less logical than arbi- 
trary and subjective Heretical and schisma- 
tic movements arose, formulating a protest 
against what they termed the despotism and 
dogmatism of the church Gregory rx had 
already, in 1232, instituted the Inquisition 
But the Reformation, though a distmctly re- 
hgious and pohtical movement, had deeper 
roots than the mere desire to overthrow hier- 
archy and dogmatism, and was really but a 
part, though an all-important one, of an ex- 
tensive revolt of the human spirit against tra 
diUonalism in ill its forms for which the 
revn al of letters (renaissance, humanism), the 
1 invention of prmting and the discovery of 
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America and the Cape route to India had pre- 
pared the mind of Europe 

It IS thus impossible to give place and date 
for the inception of the Reformation In Eng- 
land the foundations were already laid, and 
the early part of the 15th century saw the 
movement in full swmg — France, under 
Jacques Lc Fevre (Faber Stapulensis) , in 
Switzerland, under Ulrich Zwingli, and in 
Germany, under Martin Luther The work 
of John Calvin at Geneva earned the move- 
ment into French Switzerland, in Scotland the 
leading personality was John Kno\ Speak- 
ing generally, the new order was embraced by 
the Teutonic peoples, while the Latin and! 
Celtic nations held by the old The Roman 
Catholic Church reformed abuses and proved 
its vitality in the movement known as the 
counter reformation, and reasserted its contin- 
uity with the ancient order in the decrees of 
the Council of Trent in 1545-63 Protestant- 
ism, however, showed two divergent ten- 
dencies almost from the first, opened the way 
not only for the development of the na- 
tional churches, but also for the nse of a mul- 
tiphaty of sects, each with its distinctive 
watchword The fundamental antagonism of 
the two great sections of the church, as well as 
of the denominational rivalries so characteris- 
tic of Protestantism, has helped on perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the period 
— ^a missionarj energy comparable only to the 
apostobc work of the early community In 
Roman Catholicism we have the self-denying 
labors of Loyola, Xavier, and their followers, 
in the Protestant churches, immense pioneer 
labors among the heathen during the 19th cen- 
tury The 19th century was marked bj a 
searching examination of traditional assump- 
tions in the light of modem knowledge and 
by modem saentific methods, and a steadily 
increasing tendency to regard right cliaracter 
rather than right belief as the one thing need- 
ful The standard church histones are Neandcr 
(trans 6 vols , 1881) , Gieselcr (trans s vols , 
1857-80), and Philip Schaff (6 vols, 1882- 
92) , bnefer manuals are the church histbnes 
of Fisher (1887) , and Newman (2 vols , 1900- 
1903) , Alzog’s Manual of Untversal Church 
History (Eng trans bv Pabisch and Byrne, 
1878) and Krau’s work of the same name are 
good Roman Catholic presentations See 
Chttrch History 

Church, Anglican The Church of Eng- 
land and all other churches which are in full 
communion with it The liturgy used by all 
branches of the Anglican Church is not in 
every case the same, though the Book of 


Common Prayer is adopted in a more or less 
modified form by all, and the Articles arc um- 
vcrsally accepted in the British dominions and 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States with Ganges made ncccssaiy 
by the separation of church and state and 
omitting mention of the Athanasian creed 
In all cases the clergy are under Episcopal au- 
thority, and arc believed to have been ordain- 
ed by canonical bishops, the ministry of the 
Anglican Church being based upon the ac- 
ceptance of the 'historic episcopate’ — /c the 
theory that a bishop alone has the right to or- 
dam both priests and deacons, and must him- 
self be consecrated to his office by bishops 
who themselves have received consecration 
in continuous chain from the apostles of 
Chnst As to the rule of order no differences 
of opinion are held among churchmen , but as 
to the spintual significance and importance 
I of the rule there are wide >fariations of teach- 
ing Altliough no formal declaration of in- 
tercommunion has ever been made between 
the Anglican and the Roman Catholic Church, 
the latter maintains an attitude of im- 
placable hostiUty to the Anglican as hereti- 
cal and lacking the proper succession, main- 
taining that when Queen Elizabeth reconsti- 
tuted the Church of England the consecra- 
tion of Matthew Parker as archbishop of Can- 
terbury m the Nag’s Head Inn, Cheapside, 
London, was uncanomcal and therefore in- 
valid This claim is stoutly denied on the An- 
glican side and his occasioned 1 long and 
icnroonious discussion, sometimes called the 
Nag’s Head controversy An event of out- 
standmg importance in the history of the 
Anglican Church occurred in 1927 when the 
Revision of the Prayer Book Measure was 
passed by the House of Lords onlj to be re- 
jected by the House of Commons The mea- 
sure was the occasioh for long and somewhat 
aenmomous debate, centering around the 
question of the reservation of the sacrament 
and other so-called Tiigh church' practices, 
and w as defeated bv a vote of 238 to 205 For 
list of cathedrals of the Anglican Church sec 
article Cathedral 

Protestantism was legally established m 
Ireland in iSst, but the established church 
never gained hold on the people On Jan i, 
1871, the church was disestablished by Mr 
Gladstone In 1877 the general synod revised 
the Book of Common Pnjcr on ‘evangelical’ 
lines Being constantly face to face mth an 
aggressive Roman Cathohe Church, the An- 
glican Church in Ireland is inclined to the 
other extreme (See Ireland) In Scotland 
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Epi«copac> was pracbcally abolished by the 
Booh of Disaplme in 1560, though titular 
bishops remained till 1580 After the Jacobite 
nqng, in 1715, and especially after that of 
17431 penal laws were 'enacted against the 
church, with the result that it was almost ex- 
tinguished These were relaxed in 1760, and 
rcmoied m 1792 Since then the church has 
made rapid strides, espeaally m the towns 
Its constitution as set out in the church of 
Scotland Act, 1921, exhibits the model of 
'a free church m a free state,’ such as Cavour 
projected in the nineteenth century (See 
ScoiLAND ) The church is strong in Canada 
Other dioceses include those of the provinces 
of India and Ceylon, New South Wales, Vic- 
tona, Queensland, Western Austraha, New 
Zealand, China, Japan, South Africa, and the 
West Indies 


The Church tn the United States— See 
PROIESIAM EhsCOPAL ChURCH 
BiWiogrop/ij— Consult Shaw’s History of 
the English Church (1920) , Wakeman’s Hts- 
lorj of the Church of England (1927) 
Church, Alfred John (1829-1912), Eng- 
lish classical scholar, was horn in London He 
«as professor of Latin, University College, 
London (1800 8), and rector of Ashley, 
Gloucestershire (1892) His pubhcations in- 
clude popular versions of some of the rla«.rc 
'^*'***'‘*‘ Herbert (1834- 
1915) I Enghsh chemist and writer, was bom 
m London He avas well knoavn as a lecturer, 
aa onginal research in chemistry, and was 
a c rjt s in 1888 Among his best known 


(1639-1718), Amer- 
cra colonial soldier, famous as an Indian 

Duahurl” England, was born in 

, iJi Mass He took a conspicuous part 

and t,n Anally hunted down 

Sun w Phihp (Aug 12, 1676) at 
«Peditinn°*^*’ ^ ^ commanded tht 

'on Church’s notes hu 

»>« SsTr? the book, Entertain- 

{1716) Phihp’s Wai 


Hirtforf painter, was bor 

Cole i“n "“Aer Th 

Cit\ He \ P“i“‘a'‘ in New 

«> m isso V’ National A 

He visited South Amenca in 


and 1857, and used the sketch material there 
obtained for some of his most important pic- 
tures His best known work. Great Fall of Ni- 
agara (1857) t paini,.d from the Canadian side, 
is m the Corcoran gallery at Washington 

Church, Frederick Stuart (1842-1924), 
American painter and illustrator, was bom in 
Grand Rapids, Mich His poetically fanciful 
drawings in black and white first attracted at- 
tention He follow ed these with oil paintings 
and water-colors in a similar vein, and was 
equally successful as an illustrator 

Church, Sir Richard (1784-1873), Bnt- 
ish soldier, the hberator of Greece, was the 
son of Matthew Church of Cork When the 
Greek revolution broke out he w as appointed 
generahssimo of the Greek army His first 
action — an attempt to relieve the Acropohs 
— ^resulted in defeat, but next jear (1828) he 
forced the garrisons of Missolonghi and Le- 
panto to surrender, and procured the evacua- 
tion of Acamama by the Turks In 1843 ne 
took part in the revolution that overthrew 
King Otho, and in 1854 made general in 
the Greek army 

Church, Richard William (1813-90), 
English divine, was horn in Lisbon He was 
appointed to the living of Whatley, Somerset- 
shire (1852), and became dean of St Paul’s 
in 1871, but declined the English primacy 
His judicious and monumental history of The 
Oxford Movement appeared in 1891 and a 
umform edition of his purely literary w ntings 
m 1888 

Church Ale, a Whitsuntide feast in Eng- 
land by which money was obtained for re- 
painng the church and for chantable purposes 
The wardens brewed the ale, and the coun- 
tryside joined m the various fesbvities The 
practice gradually died out after the Refor- 
mation 

Church Army, an organization in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, for the res- 
cue of waifs and stra>s It was founded in 
London in 1882, b> the Rev Wilson Carlile 
An institution for the free training of work- 
ing-men evangchsts 15 a leading feature of the 
work and in 1888 a social system of labor 
homes w as commenced 

Church Congress, an annual meeting of 
English Churchmen to discuss matters relat- 
ing to the interests of their church The first 
congress was held in Cambndge m 1861 The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Umted 
States also has a similar gathering of the same 
name, but its mflucncc and importance are 
much less than m England 

Church Discipline the procedure of the 
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Christian\ Church in dealing with the graver 
offences of its members The principal means 
employed is the ban or excommunication — ^thc 
depriving of the offender of his participation 
^ in the fellowship of the Church 

In the Middle Ages the prosecution and 
violent repression of heresy were particularly 
rife, and the early manifestations of doctrmal 
novelties were visited with extreme penalhcs 
The reformers generally rejected the major or 
extreme excommunication, as being outside the 
authority of the Church, and repudiated all 
penances and indulgences, as immoral In 
the Roman Catholic Church penance is a 
sacrament, and the greater excommunication 
is a recognized part of its disaphne In Prot- 
estant churches the minor excommunica- 
tion alone is retained — at least in prachce 

Churches of God in Christ Jesus See 
Second Adventists 

Church History, a branch of theological 
study, the object of iihich is to describe the 
process by which the principles of Christian- 
ity have been wrought out in the history of 
thCi world from the time of Jesus Christ till 
the present day It recounts the outward 
spread of the church, the interfusion by Chns- 
tianity of the moral, soaal, and political life of 
nations, and the variation and development of 
ritual and of dogma The most notable wat- 
ers of the older period are Eusebius of Cms- 
area, Socrates and Sozomcn, Theodoret of 
Cyros in Syria, and Evagnus The Middle 
Ages produced no great w'ritcr in church his- 
tory, but abounded in biographies The Ref- 
ormahon period produced the so-called 
Magdeburg Centuries (iS 74 ), a polemical 
work on the Protestant side written b> many 
authorities, to which Cassar Baronius rephed 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint in bis 
Anndles Ecclcstasiict (15S8-1607) Work in 
church history has been done b> Germans 
including Adolph von Harnack, The United 
States has given us Schaff (of German de- 
scent) , G P Fisher, and H C Sheldon , Eng- 
land, Milman, Smith and Cheetham, Robert- 
son and Lightfoot, Holland, W Moll, the 
Roman Catholic Church, Alzog, Hohler, DoU- 
inger, Ritter and others See Burn, Church, 
Continuity and Unity (1946) 

Churchill, Mississippi, or English Riv- 
er, a nver of Canada, in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba Flowing cast and northeast for a 
course of 900 miles it enters Hudson Bay at 
Fort Churchill The nver is impeded b> 
rapids 

Churchill, Charles (1731-64), English 
poet, was born in Westminster Ordained 


priest in 1756, he succeeded his father in the 
curacy and lectureship of St John’s, West- 
minster, in 1758 In 1761, he published anom - 
mousl} The Rosciad, a satire on the leading 
actors of the dav, which had an immediate 
success He avowed the authorship and re- 
plied to the cntics in The Apology (1761) 

Churchill, Lord Randolph Henry Spen- 
cer (1849-95), English statesman, the third 
son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough, wws 
born at Blenheim Palace The collapse of the 
Conservative party at the general clechon of 
1S80 acted as a spur to Lord Randolph, who 
soon disbnguished himself as a powerful de- 
bater He received the Indian secrctaia ship in 
the new Conservative administration (1S85) 
After the return of the Conservatn cs to 
power, in 18S6, he w'as appointed Chancellor ' 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, but w'as in office onlv some five 
or SIX months, resigning on the ground that 
he differed from his colleagues on military 
and naial expenditure He was a Tory in 
the Disraehan sense, both democratic and ag- 
gressne In 1892 he published Men, Mines, 
and Animals in South Africa 

Churchill, Winston (1871-1947), Amer- 
ican autlior, was horn in St Louis, Mo He 
W'orked for some time on the Army and Nai/v 
Journal, and for several months as managing 
> editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine (1895) 
Hisfirst novel, The Celebrity, was published in 
1S9S He then dc\ oted himself to the avriting 
of his group of American historical novels, 
the first of which, Riehard Carvel (1899), 
quickly attained large circulation and re- 
ceived high praise It was followed by The 
Crisis (1901), The Crossing (1904), Collision 
(1906) and Mr Cre^oe’s Career (1908), each 
dealing with American life in the past cen- 
tury Other books are A Modem Chronicle 
(1910) , The Duelling Place of Light (1917) 
Since 1898 he made his home in New Hamp- 
shire 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer 
(1874- ), English statesman and author, 

son of Lord Randolph Churchill and the 
former Jennie Jerome of New York, was ed- 
ucated at Harrow and Sandhurst and entered 
the army in 1895 He w ent to the Boer War 
as a correspondent for the London Morning 
Post and later took part in several battles 
In his career, Churchill almost boxed the 
political compass, but ahvaxs stood 'firmh 
against soaahsm He was Home Secret an 
in 1904 and went to the Admiraltx in 1911 
where, with ^ord Fisher, he made the naxx 
rcad> for lU great test of 19x4-18 His xen- 
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turcsome spint was apparent when he landed 
a bluejacLet force and naval guns on the Bel- 
gian coast soon after the outbreak of the 
nar, intending to distract some of von 
Kluck’s arm} from the assault on Belgium’s 
fortified towns He assumed much of the 
responsibilitj for the na\'> ’s adventure in the 
Dardanelles \fter serving as a colonel cf in- 
fantrj at the front, Churchill returned to the 
Cabinet as Minister of Munitions, later be- 
coming Secretary for War and Air Minister 
In 1921 he beeame Secretary for the Colomes 
and in ig’S joined Baldwin’s Government as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, making the de- 
cision which returned England to the gold 
'tandard He was recalled to head the Ad- 
miralt} upon the outbreak of w'ar in 1939, 
and became Prime Minister in Ma>, 1940 
Saiing that he had nothing to offer the Bnt- 
ish but ‘blood, toil, tears, and sw eat,’ his col- 
orful personahty and brilliant leadership in- 
'Pired them to fight through World War II, 
at first against oicnvhelming odds In 1942, 
in the face of severe criticism for the slow 
progress of the war, he won a vote of con- 
fidence, 464 to 1 He put labor leader Clem- 
T** M '^***®® deputy Pnme Minister 
w Ma\ 1945 he resigned, preparatory to 
general elections, but was reappointed, how- 
c\er Attlee won 390 scats in Parliament and 
hwchiU retired as Premier, but remaining 
e House of Commons His leadership, 
fiuroor, and abilitj as an orator marked a 
Pubbe career of outstanding ment 
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See Church, An- 
See Second Advent- 


largely the result of the revival, w as organized 
with the statement that the Senptures are the 
sole rule of faith and practice, and that there 
are three ordinances — ^immersion, washing of 
feet, and the Lord’s Supper 

Church, States of the, or Papal States, 
the name given to the territory in Central 
Italy which represented the papal ideal of 
temporal supremacy By Constantine’s edict 
of Milan in 321 the Church was enabled to 
hold property and from that time forward its 
possessions mcreased until in the time of 
Gregory the Great (590) the Roman see pos- 
sessed a considerable amount of landed es- 
tate In 7S4 the Frankish kmg, Pepin, rescued 
Rome from the Lombard king, Aristulf, ard 
gave the lands to the Roman Church Charle- 
magne increased these possessions and Pope 
Innocent m (1198-1216) further strength- 
ened the temporal supremacy Alexander vi 
(1492-1503) let the Church States sink to the 
diplomatic level of other Itahan principalities, 
but Julius n (1503-13) rescued Italy from 
the hands of the French In 1797 the French 
Directory occupied the states, proclaiming a 
Roman republic, but they were restored to 
the Pope at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 In 
i860 the greater part of the Church territoncs 
fell to Italy, and in 1870 the papal dominion 
came to an end and the Pope’s jurisdiction 
was confined to the limits of the Vatican 
This condition of affairs lasted until 1929, 
when on February ii, a pact between the 
Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy was 
signed This pact recognized the two organi- 
zations as separate and independent sover- 
eignties 

Church Triumphant, The (Schwein- 
furth), a church founded bv a Mrs Beck- 
man of By ron, 111 , who early in the sev entics 
declared herself the ‘spiritual mother of 
Christ in the second coming,’ and gathered a 
body of disciples 

Churchwardens, persons appointed in 
each parish in England for the purpose of 
caring for the fabric and attending to the 
other temporal affairs of the church In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States they arc elected by each pansh annu- 
ally 


^^ChurcK of God in Christ Sec Menu 
America, 

founded bv Tobn"w ** ^ denominal 
»*’o, of a ri™ Winebrenncr, pastor, ah 
"'f>urg, Pa^ Reformed Church in I 
lo 1830 a new body of churc 


Churchyard Beetle {Blaps), a genus of 
dark-colorcd and inactive beetles, found in 
England and elsewhere in damp localities 
Churl See Ceorl 

Churn, the name given to a vanetv of 
closed vcsiiels used for agitating milk or 
cream, in order to cause the fattv globules 
to coalesce into butter 
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Churubusco, a small village about 6 m s 
of the aty of Mexico, on a nver of the same 
name, the scene of an American victory, 
Aug 20, 1847, during the Mexican War 
Chuvashes, or Tchuvashes, numbering 
some 540,000, possibly Finnish, but more like- 
ly Turkish in origin, occupy parts of E Russia 
Chu-yung-kuan, customs station m the 
Nankou Pass, famous for its polyglot inscrip- 
tion 
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Chyle, the milky fluid contained in the lac- 
teals after the digestion of food 
Chyluria, a milky, coagulable condition 
of the unne, due to the presence of chyle 
Ciano, Count Galeazzo (190J-1944), 
son-in-law of Mussohni , son of the president ! 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Minister I 
0/ Foreign Affairs, Ambassiclor to tlie Vati- 
can, member of Fascist Grand Council He 
voted to oust Mussohni (1943) and was exe- 
cuted as a traitor January 1944, m Verona 
His diary revealed many secret plans made by 
Fasosts and Naas 

Cibber, Colley (1671-1757), English ac- 
tor, dramatist, and poet laureate Cibber be- 
came poet laureate, and, as such, wrote some 
of the worst odes in the language Having by 
a thoughtless jest wounded Pope, a Quarrel 
ensued To this quarrel he owed his eleva- 
tion to the throne of Dullness in the Dunctad 
His Apology IS one of the best and most en- 
tertaining of autobiographies See the Apology 
for the Life of Mr Colley Cibber, ed R W 
Lowe, Disraeli’s Quarrels of Authors 
Cibrano, Luigi, Count (1802-70), Itahan ! 
historian and statesman, born at Turin He 
was minister in various cabinets, espeaally 
under Cavour, and was made count in i86r 
Among his many historical works arc Dell’ 
Econointa Poltlica del Medio Eva See Life, 
in Italian, by Odovia 
Cicadas, large bugs, which feed on plant 
juices, and occur only in the warmer parts of 


Cicero 

the globe They are the most noisy of in- 
sects, apparently singing in rivalry with one 
I another The Cicada seplendccm of America 
IS probably the longest-lived of insects, the 
young form living from thirteen to seventeen 
years underground before emerging The com- 
mon noisy, green cicada or ‘locust’ of the 
Eastern United States is, however, a different 
speaes (C hbtcen}, and sbort-hved 
Cicatrization (Lat cicatrix, 'a scar’), the 
formation of fibrous tissue which is the end 
of the heabng process of a wound 
Cicero (1 ) Marcus Tullius (106-43 
B c ), was the greatest orator and man of let- 
ters produced by ancient Rome, and one of 
the leading statesmen in the last da>s 
of the republic He was bom on Jan 
3, 106 B c , near Arpinum, the birthplace of 
Manus His prosecution of Verres gave him 
the first place among Roman orators In 63 
he became consul, and performed his great- 
est service to the state by putting down the 
conspiracv of Catiline For the next tw 0 j ears 
he was the leading man in Rome, but Clodius 
too attacked him, bnnging forward a bill to 
banish any person who had put Roman ati- 
zens to death untried This Cicero had done 
m executing the accomplices of Catiline He 
left Rome and retired to Greece, but in 57 he 
was recalled by the unanimous vote of all 
Italy In 51 he reluctantly became governor 
of Cilicia, and in 50 decided to join Pompey, 
whom he accompanied to Greece After the 
battle of Pharsalia (48 b c ), Cicero returned 
to Italy , and was kindly received by Csesar 
After Cicsar’s murder he vigorously attacked 
Antony in his Phihppic orations In revenge 
for this, when Antony and Octavius formed 
the second triumvirate, they proscribed Cicero 
He endeavored to escape, but was overtaken 
by Antony's soldiers near Formia:, and of- 
fered his neck to the executioners, Dec 7, 43 
BC 

Cicero had many friends, notably Atbeus 
It IS in bis correspondence to them that he re- 
veals his nature to us most freely He had 
manv weaknesses, but for his playfulness, his 
I humor, bis wit, his kindhncss, his affectionate 
disposition, and for the higher qualities of 
humanity, conscientiousness, uprightness, and 
adherence to what he held to be his duty, he 
has gained the admiration and respect of all 
ages The list of his works is too long to be 
given in full, they may be divided into the 
following classes — (i) Oratorical works, 
fifty-SK m number, of which the speeches 
against Verres, against Catibnc, and the Phil- 
ippics are the best, (2) seven works on rhe- 
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tcnc tepeuallx the De Oralore, {3) philoso- 
phical vrocVf, nine in number, of 'nhich the 
flc Ofr s (‘On Dutie:^ ) and the De Fir bus 
(OaiheChiei (}ood) are the most important, 
(4) political works two m number the De 
( On the State’) and the De Legt- 
t-s(‘0nliaw«), (^) epistles o%er eight hun- 
O'ea m number, co\eimg the period from 6S 
to Bc. thei are oivided into three dass^ 
— tho'e to \tticus to various inends ( 4 d 
Fu'-’— ret) and to his brother Quintus 

12) QcEfTTs Temes (102-43 Bc), the 
\o-rge’- brother or the aboi e, was sthlc in 67 
en. prelo' m 6a and then for three 3 ears 
foi'emo" ot the Roman province 01 Asia He 
wi. pto-enbed bj the tnumviis and put to 
deathiaA,Btx 

(3) Mabcus Tetnes, son ot the great 
C'ato* and Terentia was bom in 65 n c He 
■eiTd nth credit under Brutus and Cassius 
'ki.ai_*us made him his colleague m the con- 
■aJLito m ;a B c. 


Cicerone (Ital , itom Lat Ctcero), in 
lull a guioe who conducts strangers through 
the tol'eiboa: of art, etc 
Ciceiter See Cirencester 
CiJ Campeador (1040-00) whose real 
wa» Rr\ Diaz de Bn «, a Castihm 
cob e and soldier of fortune Hi> romantic 
n& L compounded of the Arabic jc yxd, 
Spani-h ccr'pfaaor, ‘challenger 01 
on Bom at Bivar near Burgos, he 
eseae a s’andard-bearer m the armv of San- 
«o m 01 Castile Altonso mcceeded to both 
TJSfe and m leSr Ru\ Diar was banished 
u servace with the Sloor- 

, » ^-o^* 3 dir of Saragossa whose armies 
* I'd apjbt the Chrutians He conquered 
- no them potbon of Moori-h \ alenaa for 
K* tier 0: Satagosa the kins or A alencia 
c^ed to the Cid for hdp The Cid 
iWfc 1 alenaa if he were al- 

I , e whole bootv of the atv but when 

tbi-X . 3^®®l0’'fard for vears, with a 
desperadoes the Cid 

itmrlnW ' ^ ^ ^'^tem Spam ex- 
, J**®.®**'^ ransom on his own account 
\ ^ ^ attempted to dieck the power in 
w-d r s«l>J«t, but the Cid in- 
burmng, slau^tenng, and 

1- '« ^ 

^l“ch had shut 
a;A recaptured in 1094, 

tm ieak „ . 

Tc- independent kins 

m the first g«it 

^® tongue, modelled on the 


French charsor de seste, wis written about 
lortv vears after the Cids> death, the Chron- 
icle of tl e Ctd and other narratives bemg of 
later date 

Cider IS the fermented jmee of the apple 
The manufacture consists m crushing the ap- 
ples and squeezmg out the juice The jmee 
IS poured into casks, where it ferments and 
dears itself ot impurities It possesses a char- 
actertistic Savor of apples, and is termed 
rough or sweet ader accordmg to the amount 
01 sugar and tannin it contains The sohd pulp 
cake from the fir-t pressing still contains con- 
siderable juice and sugar This mav be brok- 
en up m water and a second pressing made 
Cider made Horn the juice thus obtamed is 
low in alcohohe content and of poor quaht} 
and is sometimes referred to as 'small ader ’ 
The pressed pulp is known as apple pomace 
It has been lound to ha\ e tecding v alue for 
dairv cows It keeps w eU m a silo See also 
Bulletins of U S Department of Agriculture 
Cienfuegos, town and harbor Cuba Cen- 
ter of sugar export It has wade, w ell-pav ed 
streets, spaaous pubhc squares and is hght- 
ed bj gas and dectnatv It is the seat of 
two hospitals, a theatre, and has good avac 
buildmgs Admiral Schlev blockaded it during 
the Spanish- American War, p 39017 
Cigars and Cigarettes See Tobacco 
Cigoli, properlv Lodovico Cardi (1350- 
1613), Itahan pamter and architect He de- 
veloped his art bv studvang Andrea del Sarto 
and Correggio As architect, he finished the 
PitU Palace at Florence For chief works, see 
Champlm and Perkins s C\clopa:dia of Poiri- 
ers 

Cilia, m biologv are whiphke processes 
often found fringing cells both m the Pro- 
tozoa and m manv -celled animals and capable 
ot verv tree movement 
Ciliary Body See Eye 
Ciliata, an order of Protozoa diaracter- 
izcd bv the presence of aha, and of a distmct 
outer lav er or cortex 

Cilicia, a region m the s e of Asia Mmor, 
now the vallev ot Adana and Tarsu* Sob and 
Tarsus were important centres of Greek avih- 
zation The older inhabitants who had re- 
tired to the mountamous western district, 
gained great notonetv as pirates in Roman 
times 

Cicilian Gates, histone pass across the 
Taurus range, Asia Mmor leadmg from the 
central plateau to the vallev of Adana and 
Ttrsus 

Cima, Giovamii Battista (?i46o-i5iS), 
called Cmu uv CoNEGti«.o, from his birth- 
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place, Italian painter, a pupil of Giovanni 
Cima restricted himself to sacred subjects and 
a few classical pictures In Venice is his St 
Thomas 1 ouchmg the Wounds of Chnst, by 
many esteemed his masterpiece See Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters 

Cimnbuc, Giovanni (1240-1303), Italian 
painter, born in Florence, and styled tlie 
‘father of modern painting,’ being in rcahty 
the meeting-point betneen the By/antine and 
early Italian art In style a follower of the 
Byzantine tradition, he antiapatcd the change 
in spirit, and influenced and encouraged the 
real pioneer, Giotto Cimabuc’s most impor- 
tant Madonnas are in Florence, but one is in 
the Louvre, and one in the National Gallery, 
London Some of the frescoes in the church 
of St Francis, Assisi, arc attributed to him, 
also part of a mosaic at Pisa 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801), an 
Italian operatic composer, born at Aversa, 
near Naples Jl Marltmomo Segreto (1792), 
his finest work, is the only one by which he 
IS now known 

Cimbri, a people of Germanic nationality, 
who came from the Chersonesus Cimbiacus, 
modem Jutland The best authorities have 
given up the idea of their Celtic ongm, which 
was suggested by the similarity of their 
name to that by which the Welsh call them- 
selves, Cymry After wandering north of 
the Danube they passed through Switzerland 
into Gaul Fortunately for Rome, they then 
invaded Spain, and remained there for two 
or three years Later they crossed the Alps, 
entered Italy Sec Mommsen’s Hist of Rome 

Cimmerii, the name given by Homer to 
a legendary people who lived in the farthest 
west, on tlic banks of the ocean stream, in 
darkness and mist The name is also given 
to a historical people who dwelt on the shores 
of the sea of Azov and m Asiatic Sarmatia 
Their name is still retained in Modern Crimea 

Cimon, (515-449 Bc), famous Athenian 
general, son of the great Milliades, early dis- 
tinguished himself in the patriotic struggle 
against the Persians The hereditary enemy of 
Persia, it was his policy to advocate a close al- 
hance with Sparta , and when the Helots re- 
volted, he twice led an army to the support 
of the Spartan troops, but on the latter oc- 
casion, having lost the confidence of his allies, 
he was dismissed After his return to Atnens 
his pohey was opposed bv Pericles, who pro- 
cured his banishment by ostracism Recalled 
in 457, he again led an expedition against the 
Persians, who gained a complete victory Ci- 
mon, however, died just before the engage- 


ment Consult Perrin’s Plutarch’s Cimon and 
Pericles (1910) 

Cinchona, or more properly Chinchona, 
a most important genus of trees and shrubs, 
of the order Rubiacea:, from the bark of 
which the important alkaloid quinine and its 
congeners are obtained The genus includes 
some thirty or forty speaes native to the An- 
des, where they grow at altitudes of 2,300 to 
9,000 feet 

The remov.al of the anchona bark for com- 
meraal purposes is a laborious and difiicult 
operation The method is to remov e the trunk 
bark from trees six years old or more by 
taking it off in strips, and drying it in quills 
The denuded parts are then covered w ith moss, 
which not only protects the new'-bark for- 
mation, but nearly doubles the alkaloid yield 
by shielding the bark from the direct rays of 
the sun 

The w orld’s cliief supplv of anchona bark 
is derived from the cultivated forests of Java, 
India, New Zealand, Ceylon, and Queensland 
The chief and most valuable alkaloid is qui- 
nme, assoaated wath qumidine, cinchonidine, 
and anchonine in varying proportions 
The Cinchona tree was first imported into 
Europe in 1639, by the countess of Chinchon, 
Uie wife of the \accroy of Peru, who had been 
cured of an obstinate intermittent fever by 
means of it, and who thereafter habitually dis- 
tributed it to those suffering from fc\ cr The 
Jesuit missionaries afterwards carried it to 
Rome Having fallen into practical disuse in 
Europe, it w'as again brought into notice by 
an English apothecary, who acquired great 
celebrity through the cure of intermittent 
fevers by its use In 1678 he cured Charles n 
of a tertian fever In 1679 he similarly cured 
tlie Dauphin and other eminent personages 
on the Continent, and thus induced Louis 
\iv to purchase his secret The adoption of 
the drug was henceforth assured The discov- 
ery of the alkaloids on which its properties 
chiefly depend did not take place till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century See Quin- 
ine, Cinchonine 

Cinchonine, Cinchondino, two isomenc 
alkaloids, of formula Cio Ha Ns O, present in 
anchona bark, from whicli they are isolated 
after tlie removal of the quinine and quini- 
dine See Cinchona, Quinine 
Cincinnati, aty, Ohio, counb scat of 
Hamilton co , is situated in the southw'cst cor- 
ner of Ohio, on tlie north bank of the Ohio 
River at the point where the three State hnes 
of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky meet The 
aty covers an area of 72 '» square miles and 
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has a nver front of 23 nnles The MetropoU- 
tan Area is 51956 sq u Its altitude 
langfo from 432 to 960 feet above sea level, 
thus occupying a broken and irregular site 
On the loacst ground are the pnnapal ware- 
houses and manufactunng establishments, the 
best residential distncts are on higher lands 
toward the crescent of picturesque hills which 
endose the aty on the north, east and west, 
while the business section, the most densely 
built part, occupies the imddle ground be- 
tween 


Cmannati owns one of the finest pumping 
and filtemig plants m existence, located at 
Cabfotma, oW, a short distance up the 
Ohio River Latonia Race Course, Kentucky, 
b SIX m distant from the city Eden Park 
b the site of the Art Museum, containing a 
rare collection of sculpture, paintings, etch- 
ings, textiles, ceramics, metal work, carvings, 
costumes, arms, musical instruments, etc , an- 
cient and modem The Barnard Lincoln statue 
in Lytle Park was presented to the aty by 
Mr and Mrs Charles P Taft, and is consid- 
ered the most hfe-hke of any effigy of the 
ffeat emancipator The Observatory, near 
Ault Park, has one of the largest telescopes 
in the country The Zoological Gardens stand 
among the oldest m Amenca and claim to hold 
the finest and most complete collection of ani- 
®1 and bird hie m the country The giganUc 
Union Terminal cost approximately $75,000,- 
«», while the Rail River Terminal, head- 
quwleB of the Mississippi Valley Barge Ime, 
p of its land on the nver 

'^““bonal insUtutions m- 
ctade theMmversity of Cmannati, owned by 
aty , the Cmcmnati Observatory and the 
^tmnonuml School affiliated with the Diu- 
Mechames’ Institute, offering 
'“dustnal courses, St 
Lr H St Panels Xavier’s Jesuit Col- 

ton^f Ai CinannaU Conserva- 

tmj l0(at!It“^’ ^ Cmannati Art Acad- 

The^rf^ Cmannati Art Museum 
'ellknoRn*'”** ™“sic of Cmannati are 

*»bonal Rookwood gallenes have a 

l*onv Cinannap Sym- 

"'^Mav m, Y***^®*^ States, and the bien- 
>>«e Thom festivals, msPtuted by Theo- 
are contributed to by 
‘ country and are largely 

CincmnaP and 
3 ^ industries am atuated m the 


aty, including tobacco factories, machinery, 
iron, steel and brass products, printing equip- 
ment, airplanes and airplane motors, chem- 
icals, paints, leather goods, paper, pottery, 
shoes, jewelry, clothmg, radios, furniture, and 
sporting goods 

The oty manager form of government ob- 
tams m Cmannati, with the Hare system of 
proportional representation for selectmg menu 
bers of council, consisting of mne members, 
one of whom. 15 chosen mayor by the council 
body, p 4SS>6io 

Cmannati has had costly and unpleasant 
experience from high water 10 the Ohio 
River The flood of January 1937 is notable 
m the aty’s history, as the nver then rose 
to a record breaking high and caused much 
suffenng and damage The magnificent union 
railroad terminal was completed and dedi- 
cated in 1933 

It IS b^eved that the site of CmannaU 
was occupied m prehistonc Umes by a con- 
siderable abonginal popuIaUon, mounds, con- 
taining vanous rehes appeanng to confirm 
this opmion Cmannati was first settled by 
white men in 1780, was permanently occupied 
in 1788, and was named in honor of the So- 
aety of the Cmannati m 1790, it was incor- 
I porated in 1802 , and became a aty in 1819 
I Following the begmnmg of steam navigation 
on the Ohm River, m 1816, and the openmg 
I of the first railroad m 1845, tbe growth was 
rapid and owmg to its attractiveness and 
prosperity the aty early won the name of 
‘The Queen City of the West ’ 

Consult Greve’s Centennial History of Ctn- 
I etnnatt (1904) , Goss’ Ctnctnnalt, The Queen 
I City (1912) , Leonard’s Greater Cmannati 
and Its People (1927) 

I Cincinnati, Society of the, a soacty or 
order estabhshed by the officers of the Revolu- 
Uonaiy army of the Vmted States m 1783, ‘to 
perpetuate tbar fnendship, and to raise a 
fund for relieving the widows and orphans of 
those who had fallen dunng the war ’ It was 
so named because it mduded patriots, bead- 
ed by Washington, who in many instances 
had left rural affairs to serve tbar country 
(See CiNCiNWATns) All officers of the Con- 
tinental Army who had served for three years, 
or who had been disabled and honorably dis- 
charged, and all French officers who bad 
ranked as high as colonel m the French army 
servmg m Amenca, or who bad commanded a 
French War vessel or fleet, were ehgible for 
mcrabersliip in the soaety, and such member- 
ship was declared hereditary 

For some time after its organizabon the 
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‘oaety was vigorously assailed throughout 
the United States, its opponents regarding it 
as the beginning of an hereditary anstocratic 
order i/bich would be comparable to the 
hereditary orders of nobility in European 
countries, and in 1789 the Tammany Soaety 
of New York was formed in opposition to 
It See TAMMA^Y Hall 
There is a branch societv in each of the 
thirteen original States and one in France 
In 1938 the widow of Larz Anderson, former 
ainbas>!ador to Japan, presented the soaeta 
walh a handsome properta n Washington, 
D C , for a national headquarters 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, one 
of the foremost orchestras in the United 
States, onginated' in the formation, in 
1893, of the Cinannati Orchestra Associa- 
tion 


Cincinnati, University of, a mumapal 
imtitution fpr higher education located in 
Cinannati, Ohio, chartered in 1870 It indudes 
the McMicken College of Liberal Arts, a 
Medical College, a School of ^Nursing and 
Health in the College of Medicine, a Law 
College, the Cincinnati Observatory, a Col- 
ege of Engmeenng and Commerce, a Col- 
lege for Teachers 


*”******’ ^’“*'’** Quintus, one ( 
the old Roman heroes of the early legendai 
avs of the republic In 485 b c he was calh 
trom ploughing his land, as the story goe 
0 become dictator, the Roman consul ar 
stm> havmg been cut off by the ^qmns E 
bcteated the enemy, saved the army, and n 
umed to his farm in 16 days 

i»i. aaaent fan 

thl step-sisters, and mat 

Cmderdla is arraye 
who 1. latry godmothe 

IS ^ midnight As si 

her tmv palace, she loses one i 

seeks 111 sowers The Pnnee, findmg 1 

Pmhuf fnend and mmister « 

diDlomai.^”® able 

Sown f^ time, is be 

after “tsston to Rome m s8o b c 

victory at Heradea 

lectinir'rf*"^*’*'’ ^ mstrument for prt 
®f a mown”** ttistantaneous photograpl 
ttsL thev » ™ successio 

bj Luim *****? tvas fir 

Pnnled the 00511**^^%^*’® origmal exposure 
me posiUve film from the negativ 


and finally projected the pictures upon the 
screen See Moving Pictures 

Cineraria, a genus of herbaceous com- 
posite plants, dosely allied to Senecio, its 
most important members being the numerous 
hybnds obtained by florists from C cruenta, 
a purple-flowered speaes of the Canary Is- 
lands 

Cinerary Urns, hand-made vessels of 
day, sun-dned, and containing the calcined 
bones left after cremation, abundant as rel- 
ics of the stone and bronze ages throughout 
Northern Europe See Cremation 

Cingalese See Sinhalese 

Cinna, Cams Helvius, a Latin poet, who 
appears to have been tribune m 44 b c , was 
killed while attending Cmsar’s funeral proces- 
sion by the people, who mistook him for L 
Comdius Cinna, the prietor 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, (died 84 B c ) , 
a Roman patrician, one of the pnncipal sup- 
porters of Manus In 87 Sulla, after driving* 
Manus from the city, allowed Onna to be 
elected consul on condition that he not dis- 
turb the Constitution Immediately after as- 
suming office, Cinna impeached Sulla Cinna 
and Marius next declared themselves consuls 
after a massacre of Roman atizens Cinna 
was murdered by his own troops at Brundus- 
lum Cinna’s daughter was married to Juhus 
Caesar in 83 b c 

Cinnabar, native mercunc sulphide, HgS, 
the most important ore of mercury and the 
pnnapal source from which it is obtained 
The principal locahties in which it is obtained 
are Almaden in Spain, Idria in Camiola, and 
Cabfonua and Texas, which are the only 
producers, in the United States, although the 
ore IS known in several other States 

Cinnamic Acid, CoHsCHCHCOOH, exists 
in the free sta*e in the balsams of Tolu and 
Peru, in hquia storax, and in gum benzom 
Oil of cinnamon is the aldehyde of cmnamic 
acid, and is represented by the formula C«He 
CHCHCOH From a chemical pomt of view, 
the cmnamic acid and oil of annamon are 
related to benzoic acid and oil of bitter al- 
monds Benzoic aad is regarded as C«H* 
COOH, while oil of bitter almonds is the cor- 
responding ^deh>de CoHiCOH On oxida- 
tion cinnamic aad is changed into benzoic 
aad Cmnamic aad is athcr extracted from 
storax or prepared syntheUcally by heating 
benzaldehyde with acetic anhydride and de- 
hydrated sodium acetate 

Cinnamon, the dried aromatic bark of sev- 
eral speaes of the genus Cmnamomum, of 
the order Lauraecs, cultivated m Ceylon 




younger branches of the tree, cspeaall> by 
the numerous shoots %>hich spring up from 
the stump after i tree has been cut down 
The smell is delightfully fragrant, and the 
taste pungent and aromatic, with a mixture 
bf sweetness and astnngency It is used like 
other spices by cooks and confectioners, and 
also in mcdiane as a tonic, stomachic, and 
carminative 

The constituents of annamon are a volatile 
oil, tannin, starch, mualagc, woody-fibre, res- 
in, coloring matter, with an acid Oil of cin- 
namon IS extracted by a process of distillation 
It IS largely used m the preparation of per- 
fumery Oil of cinnamon leaf is prepared from 
the leaves, and is met with m commerce un- 
der the name of clove oil, which it much re- 
sembles m odor The fruit yields a concrete 
oil, called cinnamon suet, which is highly fra- 
grant 

Cinnamon Stone, also known as Esson- 
ite or Hessonite, is a mineral of the garnet 
group, a limc-alumma garnet, CasAl-SiaOu, 
which has to some extent been used as a pre- 
cious stone It IS hyaemth-red or cinnamon m 
color, and very beautiful 

Cino da Pistoja, (1268-1336), Italian 
poet and lawyer, was born at Pistoja Con- 
sult Rossetti’s Dante and Hts Circle I 


Cinque Ports, seaports of S E England 
possessing peculiar privileges and a speaal 
history The origin of the Cinque Ports may 
possibly be traced back to the days of Ro- 
man rule m England After the Norman con- 
quest these same ports were made the object 
of attack by the Danes, and m return for 
their services then and previously they were 
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gi\cn certain pnvileges In 1300 Gervase Al- 
atd first took the title of ‘admiral of the fleet 
of the Cinque Ports ’ The lord warden of the 
Cmque Ports, with offiaal residence at Wal- 
mer, still exercises mantime junsdiction and 
has certain other offiaal functions See 
Clowes’s Thf Royal Navy (1897) 

Cinthio, the name assumed by Giambat- 
tista Giraldi (1504-73) , Itahan writer, bom 
at Ferrara He wrote nine tragedies on the 
Senecan model, full of horrors 
Cintra, tn , prov , Lisbon, Portugal, 14 
m by rail n w of Lisbon , a favonte summer 
residence, p 5,918 

CIO, Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, representing the industnal unionists, 
organized in Nov , 1935, under leadership of 
J ohn L Lewis After conflicts n ith the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor (representing the 
craft unionists) this new institution was 
launched to organize the workers in the mass 
production industries into industrial unions 
In Jan, 1937, CIO inaugurated a ‘sit- 
down’ stril^ in the General Motors plant, 
which was ended in Feb, by a compromise 
agreement In March, strikes in the Carnegie 
Steel, Chrjslcr, and U S Steel plants were 
settled with concessions favoring collective 
bargainmg Name changed, 1938, to Congress 
of Industnal Orgamzations July, 1944, the 
CIO formed a ‘political action’ committee 
(P A C ) , 1946, the committee united wnth 
the Independent Committee of the Arts, Sa- 
ences and Professions, in the Progressive 
Citizens of America 

Cipriam, Giambattista (1717-85), Flor- 
entine artist His fame rests on his drawings, 
as engraved by Bartolozzi 
Circars, The Northern, a tract of coun- 
tr> within the Madras Presidency, India It 
includes the distncte of Ganjam, Vizagapa- 
tam, Godaiari, Krishra, and Nellore 
Circassia, a region in the W Caucasus 
between the Black Sea and Mt Eabruz Cir- 
^sia was, 1829, surrendered by Turkey to 
KuMia Long opposing a stubborn resistance 
to Kusaan rule, the Cu-cassians were finally 
ubdued, 1859-64 See Ernest Chantre’s 
Rechcrchcs Anthrop dans h Caucase 
Circe, daughter of Hehos and Perse, was 
amed for her magic arts, lived m the mys- 
tenons isle of iCaia, to which Odysseus and 
nis compamons came, and she bore him a 
Telegonus See the Odyssey 
ircmus, ‘the Compasses,’ a small south- 

near the 

forefeet of the Centaur 
Circle, the most famihar of all curves 


being usually defined as a plane figure bound- 
ed by a line known as the arcumference, 
which 15 everywhere at the same distance 
from a particular point called the center of 
the circle See M’()lelland’s Geometry of the 
Circle (1891) , Casey’s Sequel to Euclid 
Circles of Stone In all cases where com 
petent excavation has been conducted within 
stone arcles, rehes have been >ielded point- 
ing to sepulchral interment during the bronze 
age Megalithic arcles are frequent in Algeria, 
numerous and important m Denmark and 
Sweden, but attain their greatest develop- 
ment and numbers in the British Isles The 
most remarkable are the circle of Stonehenge, 
having 30 pillars on the outer ring, five groups 
of trihthons, and a so-called altar-stone, the 
whole surrounded by a trench, at Avebury, 
where the trench encloses a space 1,200 ft in 
diameter, containing two double concentric 
circles of stones within an outer nng of 90 
stones. Arbor Low, Stanton Drew, the arcle 
on Bum Moor, Cumberland, and that at Bos 
ca-wen In Scotland, the best examples are 
the Standing Stones of Stennis, Orkney, 
which consist of two groups — the nng of 
Brogar, 340 ft in diameter, which onginally 
contained 60 stones, with a broad trench in- 
tersected bj a causeway, and the ring of 
btennis, 104 ft m diameter, and having 12 
stones At Callemish, in the Lewis, are ar- 
cles connected with stone avenues, and sev- 
eral arcles at Tormore in Arran, excavated m 
1864, were found to be sepulchral There 
are over 300 sites in Aberdeen and Kincar- 
dine shires xlone See Fergusson’s Rude 
Stone Monuments, 1872, Anderson’s Scot- 
land in Pagan Times , the Age of Bronze 
Circuit, Electric See Electricity, Cur- 
rent 

Circuits, a legal term that is very old and 
is used m both England and the United 
States It is apphed to a certain portion of 
the country to which a particular judge is 
assigned It is then his duty to visit this ar- 
cuit to try causes arising therein See Coubt 
Circular Notes are issued by bankers for 
the use of customers travelling abroad, and 
in connection with a letter of credit 
Circulating Decimals See Decimals 
Circulation See Money 
Circulation of the Blood— Human The 
wcula^n of the blood was first demonstra- 
Ud by Harvey early m the 17th century, 1628, 
He published at that Ume his Exeralalto de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis which is one of the 
monuments of suentific literature The a*-- 
culatory system may be considered as double 
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The Systemic Circulation of the Blood in Man 


(Artcncs shown in sohd black and veins in broken lines ) A 
Heart n, Ascending aorta c, Pulmonary artery n. Carotid' 
artery n, Brachial artery r, Radial artery c, Ulnar artery 
H, Palmar Arch i, Descending aorta j, Gastric artery k, 
Hepatic artery l, Splenic artery m Superior mesenteric 
artery n, Renal artery o, Inferior mesenteric artery p, Sper- 
matic artery q, Ihac artery r, Intercostal artery s, Femoral 
artery t, Tibid artery xi, Plantar arch w, Superior vena 
cava X, Inferior vena cava y, Internal jugular vein 
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an act of preparation for marriage See A 
Asher’s The Jemsh Rtle of Ctreumaston, 
1873 

Circumcision, Feast of the, a festival 
of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anghcan 
churches, on January i, in honor of the cir- 
cumcision of Christ 

Circumpolar Stars See Stars 

Circumstantial Evidence Sec Evi- 
dence 

Circumvallation, the rampart tlirown up 
round a besieged city See Forthication 

Circus (i ) The Latin name of the place 
m which, anaently, games and horse and 
chariot races were held Its shape was that 
of an ellipse The center of the space uas di- 
vided by a wall running lengthways down it, 
around which the races took place, the sides 
were occupied by the spectators’ scats, rising 
tier upon tier The chief circus at Rome, the 
Circus Maaimus, rebuilt by Cxsar, and later 
by Titus, accommodated 385,000 spectators 
Other circuses in Rome were the Circus of 
Nero, celebrated for the cruelties perpetrated 
by that emperor against the Christians, and 
the Circus of Maacntius, built about 311 ad 
by Ma\cntius in honor of his son Romulus, 
the only anaent circus still preserved It is 
situated on the Appian Wav, 2 m outside 
the present Porta San Sebastiano Nearly 
every Roman tow'n had a circus, after the 
model of those in the capital (2 ) The mod- 
ern arcus, in which equestrian exhibitions, 
gymnastic and acrobatic performances, va- 
riety by the quips and fooling of the clown, 
arc the chief attractions, dates from the close 
of the 18th centurv Travelling circuses are 
heard of before 1830 in both England and 
Amenca, and after 1850 assumed great di- 
mensions, notably Hengler’s, Sanger’s, and 
Barnum and Bailey’s Colonel Cody’s (Buf- 
falo Bill) Wild West Show' is a favorite in 
many parts of the world The recent construc- 
tion of permanent circuses known as Coli- 
seums and Hippodromes has given a new life 
to the arcus, and furnishes a variant on the 
itinerant show which moves about the coun- 
try In Spain, the arena in which bull-fighU 
ing takes place is known as the circus See 
Thomas Frost’s Circus Ltje and Circus Celeb- 
rtltes, 187s 

Cirencester, or Cicester, mrkt tn in 
Gloucestershire, England The Royal Agricul- 
tural College is here Cirencester was founded 
by the early Britons and became a Roman 
station under the name of Connium, p ii,- 
$00 

Cire Perdue, an ancient and dehcate 


mode of casting bronze statuary, bj making 
a hollow wav model of the figure and enclos- 
ing it in plaster The wax is then melted out 
by the molten bronze, which takes its place, 
and thus reproduces the model 
Cirque Alpine or high altitude glaciers 
have a tendency to gouge out amphitheatre- 
hke excavations on the sides of mountains 
These are called arques 
Cirrhosis is a degenerated condition, ap- 
pearing in the tissues of different bodily or- 
gans, such as the liver, lungs, and kidneys, 
and IS due to chronic inflammatory changes 
Sec Liver, Luno, Kidney, etc 
Cirripedia, an order of Crustacea, includ- 
ing barnacles and acorn-shells All arc ma- 
rine, .and in adult life arc fixed head down- 
ward to some solid body See Packard’s 
Zoology (1897) 

Cirro-stratus Sec Clouds 
Cirta See Constantine 
Cisalpine Republic, a former state of 
N Italy, formed by Napoleon Bonaparte m 
J 797 i "»th Milan as its capital Abolished m 
1799, owing to Austrian and Russian victo- 
ries, it was restored in 1802 as the Italian re- 
public In 1805 Napoleon was made king of 
Italy at Milan, the Bourbons being permitted 
to retam Naples and Tuscany, while papal 
authoritv w-as restored over Rome 
Cissoid, a curve invented by Diodes of 
Alexandria, more than 70 years before Christ, 
for finding two mean proportionals The 
curve begins at one extremity of the diameter 
of a circle which has a tangent at tlie other 
extremity of the diameter, and is so con- 



structed that if any oblique line be drawn 
from the point of beginning to the tangent, the 
segment of the line between the circle and the 
tangent is always equal to the segment be- 
tween the point of beginning and the assoid 
Cist Sec Barrow 
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a year and who can meet certain simple re- 
quirements See Americani7ation, Nation- 
AUTY 

Citliltepctl Sec Orizaba, Peak of 

Citric Acid occurs 'u lemons, limes, and 
other acid fruits It is prepared by boiling 
lemon juice, filtering, and neutralizing the 
clear liquid with chalk and slaked lime The 
calcium citrate which separates is decomposed 
by dilute sulphuric aad, and the filtrate con- 
centrated till the ci'tnc acid crystallizes out 
Citric acid forms clear, colorless crystals with 
a plca<:ant, sour taste 

Citron (.citrus mcdica), a small tree cul- 
tivated in the Mediterranean countries, espe- 
aally in Corsica, and to a certain extent m 
Florida and Ccalifornia The fruit resembles 
a lemon, but is larger and has a thicker rmd 
and a smaller amount of acid pulp The rmd 
is dried and used in confectionary' and cook- 
ery Large quantities of it are shipped from 
Corsica to America to be candied In the Uni- 
ted States a small melon with a firm white 
center is also known as a citron It is not edi- 
ble when raw, but its rind is used for pre- 
serving 

Citronclla Oil, an aromatic oil obtained 
from lemon grass, cultivated in Singapore and 
Cevlon It IS used to scent soaps and per- 
fumes, and externally ward off mosquitoes 

Citrus, a genus of aromatic evergreen 
shrubs and trees belonging to the order Ruta- 
cea:, natives of the warmer countries of Asia, 
and cultivated for their fruit in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Madeira, the West Indies, 
Florida, and Califorma Among the species 
are the orange, lemon, iimc, atron, and grape- 
fruit 

Citta di Castcllo, town and episcopal see, 
Italy, province of Perugia It has a fine Re- 
naissance cathedral (1480-1540) , p 27,713 

Citta Vecchia, former capital of Malta 

City, a term whose significance has vaned 
greatly in the course of history and still va- 
nes in different countries, but w’liich gener- 
ally^ signifies a permanently organized com- 
munity wath a considerable number of m- 
habitants The anuent Greek city, or more 
properly ‘city state,’ was an independent com- 
munity, consisting of a town and its immedi- 
ate neighborhood Its form of governiqent va- 
ried chiefly according to the number who 
were admitted to full atizenship, and might 
be oligarchic or democratic, but even when 
it was most democratic, only a fraction of 
the population had the rights of citizenship 
The aties of the Roman Republic were of 


city IS often applied to mcorporated towns 
above a certain size Tcclinically, however, 
a city IS created by statute, its charter of in- 
corporation being granted by the State In 
America and England it is a well established 
rule that the aty has only those powers which 
have been specifically granted to it by the 
state See CinzENsniP, Local GovetoiMENt 
Consult Howe’s The City, Wilcox’ The Am- 
erican City 

City Manager Plan Sec Commission 
Government 

City Planning, or Town Planning, is the 
term used to describe the mapping and lay- 
ing out of cities or towns according to a plan 
which w'lll take into account the different ele- 
ments in the life of the ideal city, such as 
transportation, movement of traffic, provision 
for parks and playgrounds, housing, both in- 
dustrial and residential, sanitation, landscap- 
ing, and regulation of building from the es- 
thetic and community points of wew It 
starts ideally from the creation of a new aty, 
planned on paper as an architect plans a 
building, and fitted to natural conditions and 
requirements Practically such a state of af- 
fairs rarely exists City planning, as praebsed 
in modern hfe, relates to the improvement 
of towns and cities already laid out, espcaally 
with regard to zoning for residential and busi- 
ness districts, to avoidance of traffic con- 
gestion, to planning new public buildings, 
and especially to long-term projects for the 
growth of the aty It involves often a scheme 
for wiping out slums, and for creation of new' 
playgrounds, working always on the idea of 
a proper balance of buildings and open spaces 
and a suitable amount of air and light for 
each unit of population, whether the indi 
vidual family or the business group As de- 
scribed, aty planning is becoming a distinct 
profession, studied and practised by special- 
ists 

While aty planning is in many ways a mod- 
ern development, it is possible to find exam- 
ples of it in the careful geometric laying out 
of the streets and squares of ancient aties, 
notably in Egypt, Greece, and Rome Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages towm planning was usu- 
ally somewhat informal except as it related 
to such features of defense as the fortified 
town wall, an almost universal feature of the 
medieval town The space formerly occupied 
by these fortified walls has been utilized in 
some modern instances for an encircling 
boulevard, as in the famous Ringstrasse of 
Vienna TBe geometric, so-called checker- 
board, plan was a favorite wath certain 
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which arc subsequently published and dis- 
tributed 

Civic Federation An assoaation com- 
posed of employers and employed, and of 
other persons interested m social and indus- 
trial progress Its earlier service was chiefly 
in the avertmg of strikes, as in the case of i 
threatened anthraute strike in 1901 Its later 
work has been more varied, with study by 
commissions of European labor conditions, 
and stimulation of good citizenship , Sec The 
National Civic Federation Review 

Civil Damage Acta, statutes passed in a 
number of the United States, giving to the 
husband, wife, parent, child, or guardian, for 
injuries done by intoxicated persons, the 
right to sue those who may have sold or giv- 
en the bquors which caused the mtoxication 
Also for injuries to means of support, for 
the expense and trouble of caring for the in- 
toxicated person, and for other injuries and 
losses pomted out in the statutes 

Civil Engineers See Engineering, 
Civil 

Civil Engineers, American Society of 
It was founded in 1852 with headquarters in 
New York City It holds bi-monthly meet- 
ings and pubhshes monthly Proceedings 

Civil Engineers, Canadian Society of 
An organization founded in 1887, with head- 
quarters m Montreal 

Civil Engineers, Institution of A Brit- 
ish institution, founded in 1818 for the ad- 
vancement of mechanical science, and the 
training of civil engineers 

Civil Rights Acts, two acts passed by the 
U S Congress, the first in 1868, the second 
in 1875, for the purpose of confernng avil 
rights upon the negro and securing his un- 
molested enjoj ment of them against the hos- 
tile legislation of certain Southern states The 
first act led to the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion In 1883 the U S Supreme Court de- 
clared the second act unconstitutional in so 
far as its operation in the various states was 
concerned, thus leavmg it operative only m 
the territories and the District of Columbia 

Civil Service The body of appointive 
pubhc officials charged with conductmg the 
civil administrabon The civil service vanes 
in importance in the different nabons accord- 
ing to the form of government and accord- 
ing to the degree in which the functions of 
government have been extended Thus m 
Germany, where the government is highly 
centrahzed and where the state has under its 
control such important funebons as the op- 


eration of the railways, the avil service is 
proporbonately far more important than in 
England or the United States, where such 
functions are left to private enterprise Nc\ 
ertheless in all modem states the avil service 
has vastlv increased in importance in the 
last century In the United States the dev el 
opment of the post-office and the creation of 
such important branches of service as the 
Department of Agriculture, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Department 
of Commerce and Labor has resulted m a 
great increase in the federal aval service 
Government workers under avil service 
reached a total of over 600,000 m 1934 
growth of aties, with the consequent dev cl 
opment of muniapal functions, such as the 
supplying of water and the construction and 
maintenance of streets and highwajs, has 
brought about a parallel increase in the mu- 
nicipal aval service The state cml service, 
on the other hand, although increasing ah 
solutely, tends constantly to decrease m rel- 


ibve importance 

The federal aval service is strongly cen- 
rahzed With the insignificant exception of 
he employees of Congress, cv cry person in 
he federal avil service owes his position di- 
■cctly or mdircctly to the President ^ 
leads of departments and numerous other 
mportant execubve offiaals are appointed ny 
he President, subject to confirmation by 
Jenate The power of removal, however, is 
xercised by the President alone, and ww 
he exception of the period from 1867 to i 7 
Congress has not attempted to ' . 

he President’s power of removal Under me 
dmmistrabon of Washington civil senim 
lositions were generally filled b> pe 

hosen for fitness The prevailing view int 

irst decades after the adoption of the ® 
onstitubon was that aval service official 
hould hold office during good behavior r 
lent Jefferson, while professing tte ^w, 
icverthclcss thought it expedient to 
irge number of the appointees 0 

lous admmistration duct 

ms done under cover of alleged m^con jet 

a office By 1820, when an a 

ixuig at four years the term of 0 
irge class in the federal aval sc v , P 
laders in the states had learned 
ages to be gained for ttar ^wuon'vas 

hrough control of offices policv 

lected President he Jn“"Suratcd the P 
f removang a large „ 1,1 his 

ervacc offiaals and replacing 
wn supporters The precedent 
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bshed was followed by Jackson’s successors 
to the great detriment of the service In 1883 
was passed the Civil Service Law whidi 
empowered the President to extend the mer- 
it system by executive order Smce that time 
the successive Presidents have extended the 
merit system to one class of avil servants 
after another The classified service at pres- 
ent extends to over 120,000 positions The 
most conspicuous examples of exemption 
from the avil service rules are the fourth- 
dass postmasters 

Under the rules now in force examinations 
for the classified service are held at frequent 
mtervals m the vanous centres of population 
Any person possessing certain quahfications 
may present himself for exammation The 
papers are graded on a scale of 100, and every 
competitor who is graded above 70 is ehgible 
to the office for which he competes When a 
vacancy occurs, unless the office is filled 
through noncompetitive exammation, through 
transfer, promotion, or reinstatement, the ap- 
pointing officer requures the commission to 
certify to him the names of ehgible candi- 
dates The commission then certifies the 
names of the three at the head of the list The 
appomtmg officer is free to select from the 
three, but in practice the one highest on the 
list receives the appomtment in the great ma- 
jority of cases Similar customs of avil ser- 
vice appomtment prevail in the many states 
where the merit system is m force 

There was concern, espeaally m connection 
vnth Federal Cml Service, that the thousands 
of appointments made under the New Deal 
^ rehex e unemployment would weaken the 
Civil Service system which had been achieved 
only after j ears of constant effort But Presi- 
dent Roosexelt assured the nation that these 
temporary During 
World War II the employes in the Civil Serv- 
ice of the country reached the peak of 2,oj8.- 
287, m 1944 ’ 

Civil War, American, the war, 1861-s 
between the Northern and Southern States' 
° ” '^'tween the U S (proper) 

and the Confederate States of Amenca For 
Its PoUtiml significance see Untted States, 
tor the Confederacy see Cootederate States 

Secession and State 
^cnis On April 12, 1861, South Carolma 
opened the war bj firing on Fort Sumter 
^ Woodless conflict, surrendered 
two days later The first serious engagement. 
It BuU P Confederate victory, was fought 
Jt Buff Run (Julj 21, 1861)— the Federals 
bemg commanded by McDowdl, the Confed- 


erates by J E Johnston and Beauregard 
Soon afterward McDowell was succeeded by 
McCldlan, who rendered his greatest service, 
and one of the utmost value, in moulding the 
famous Army of the Potomac into a most 
effiaent fightmg force 
At the beginning of 1862 fightmg on a 
large scale began in the West Here two sets 
of operations were long comadentlv m pro- 
gress — one (also in the Southwest) for the 
control of the Mississippi, the other resultmg 
from the efforts of the Federals to drive back 
and overcome the Confederate armies be- 
tween the AUeghames and the Mississippi The 
first Confederate hne of defence extended ir- 
regularly across Kentucky Eastern Kentucky 
was freed from Confederate control by the 
battle of Mill Spnngs (Jan 19, 1862), and 
the hne itsdf was irretrievably broken by 
the Federal capture (by Grant and Admiral 
Foote) of the central strongholds. Forts Hen- 
ry and Donelson (Feb 6 and Feb 16, 1862) 
A new hne was then established by the Con- 
federate commander, Gen A S Johnston, 
approximately along the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad— 'the great central east 
and west artery of the Confederacy ’ Of this 
Ime Connth constituted the center, Mcmphi' 
the left and Chattanooga the right flank 
Grant (under Halleck, then commandmg m 
the West) aimed at Connth, but nt Shiloh 
(Pittsburg Landing) he was surprised by Gen 
A S Johnston, who, however, in a 2-days’ 
battle (April 6-7) was beaten back, Grant 
being assisted and possibly saved from de- 
feat by the opportune arnval from Nashville 
of Gen Buell Gen Johnston himself was 
killed, and was succeeded by Beauregard, who 
withdrew to Corinth This place he soon (May 
30) gave up to Halleck, who had taken com- 
mand in person in the field Memphis passed 
into Federal hands on June 6 Previoudy, by 
fte capture of New Madrid (Mar 14) and 
Island -No 10 (Apnl 7), and through the en- 
lorced- Confederate evacuation of Fort Pil- 
low (June s), the Federals had gamed con- 
trol of the Mississippi to this point, and now 
ftc nver became free as far s as Vicksburg 
had gained posses- 
P^f Orleans, and from lU mouth to 

Port Hudson the Mississippi was also prac- 
bcally free In July, Bragg (Confederate) 
Wrongly forfafied Chattanooga, and m East 
ITa by Buell commanding 

Snff V, O^o-Halleck having bera 
F^elTf ” ^“^‘"Eton to direct aU the 
Federal forces m the fidd and Grant havme 
been placed at the head of the Army of the 
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Mississippi and the Army of the Tennessee 
Bragg suddenly, hte in August, eluding Buell 
for the moment marched for Louisville, Kv , 
a race between the two followed, Buell, 
reaching LouismIIc first, turned on Bragg, and 
by the b-ittlc of PcrrjMllc (Oct 8) forced 
him back into Tenn In the closing months 
of 1862 and in Jan , 1S63, occurred the first 
Federal campaign (unsuccessful) against 
Vicksburg, Grant proceeding by land and 
Sherman down the Mississippi from Mem- 
phis 

During all this period there had been heavy 
fighting m the East, where the great Federal 
objectiic was Richmond, the capital of the 
Confcdcracv Early m March McClellan with 
the Army of the Potomac was transferred to 
the peninsula between the York and the 
James rivers, thence to move against Rich- 
mond, while McDowell at the head of an- 
other army was to cooperate by marching 
from before Washington toward the Confed- 
erate capital Other Federal armies (under 
Banks and Fremont) were in the Shenandoah 
Valley McClellan dclavcd to besiege York- 
town (which was evacuated May 3), then 
proceeded up the peninsula, defeating the 
Confederates at Williamsburg (May S) “ind 
at Fair Oaks or Seven Pines (May 31-Junc 
i), vVhere the Confederate commander, J E 
Johnston, was wounded and was succeeded 
by Gen Lee Meanwhile 'Stonewall' Jackson 
(Confederate), in a brilliant campaign m the 
valley against Banks and Fremont, fright- 
ened the Federal government into holding; 
back McDowell for the defence of Washing- 
ton Jackson then rejoined Lee McClellan 
thus failed to receive the capccted support 
of McDowell, and during the Seven Days’ 
Battle (June afi-Julya), his campaign, al- 
ready a failure, changed his base from the 
York to the James, fighting almost continu- 
ously with Lee With Lee’s futile attack on 
Malvern Hill (July i) the Peninsula cam- 
paign virtually closed 
Lee, however, was soon confronted by a 
new antagonist Gen Pope (Federal) at the 
head of the Army of Virginia (a short-lived 
organization formed by the consolidation of 
the former commands of McDowell, Banks, 
Fr6mont) advanced to the Rappahannock 
Jackson, passing through Thoroughfare Gap 
to Pope’s rear, destroyed large quantities of 
Federal supplies, and Pope drew back to meet 
Jackson, whom Lee joined with lus other 
corps (Longstrect’s) The two armies met 
(Aug 29) on the old battlefield of Bull Run, 
and Pope was defeated and driven back to 


Washington Lee then taking the offensive ad- 
vanced into Maryland, but was met by Mc- 
Clellan (who had superseded Pope), and by 
the battle of Anbetam (Sept 16-17) was 
forced back across the Potomac Soon after- 
ward McClellan gave way to Burnside, who 
planned a flank movement b\ way of Fred- 
ericksburg against Richmond Lee, however, 
anticipated him in seizing and fortifying the 
heights back of Fredericksburg Lee's posi- 
llion was almost impregnable, but Burnside, 
with great foolhardiness, endeavored to dis- 
lodge him (Dee 13) and was beaten back 
with terrible loss Burnside, however, even 
contemplated making a second attack, but 
before he could do so was superseded bv Gen 
Hooker, who on May 1-4, 1863, was thor- 
oughly defeated by Lee at Chanccllorsville, 
near Fredericksburg The Confederates, how- 
ever, suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Jackson For the second time Lee took the 
offensive, and advpjicmg through the Shen- 
andoah Valiev , penetrated into Pennsylvania 
He was followed by Hooker, who on June 
28 gav e w ay to Meade as the Federal com- 
mander, and by the terrible three days’ battle 
of Gettysburg (July 1-3, 1S63) was once 
more forced back into Virginia From this 
reverse has been dated the bcginmng of the 
fall of the Confederacy, and until the close 
of the war there were no more Confederate 
invasions 

While these Eastern- campaigns were in 
progress, hostilities w'crc also being pushed 
with vigor in the West Xn the autumn of 1862 
Rosccrans (who had superseded Buell) lav 
with tlic Armv of the Cumberland m Nash- 
ville, while Bragg occupied Chattanooga In 
Nov, Bragg advanced to Murfreesboro, 
Roseenns on his part proceeded toward Chat- 
tanooga, and along the Stone River near 
Murfreesboro the two armies met on Dec 31, 
1862, the battle being tactically drawn, 
though Bragg withdrew and left the field in 
the possession of the Fcderals In the early 
part of 1863, also, Grant, again assisted by 
Sherman, once mote moved against Vicks- 
burg, and in a scries of successful operations 
and by skilful manoeuvring he finally shut 
the Confederate leader Pemberton within 
that stronghold Two assaults having failed 
(May 19 and 22) he settled down to a siege, 
and on July 4, 1863, almost simultaneous 
with the Federal victory at Gettysburg, Pem- 
berton with about 37)000 men surrendered 
Banks had meanwhile been operating against 
Port Hudson, and on July 8, news of the fall 
of Vicksburg having reached the Confederate 
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garrison, this place also surrendered, and the 
Mississippi at last was face 
After a six-months’ rest at Murfreesboro, 
Rosecrans late in June, 1863, once more took 
the offensive By skilful manoeuvenng he 
compelled Bragg (strongly fortified at the 
outset at Shelbyville) to abandon position 
after position, and ^ally (early in Sept ) 
flanked the Confederates out of Chattanooga 
Bragg remained nearby, however, and m the 
battle of Chickamauga (Sept 19-40, 1863) 
utterly defeated Rosecrans, who late in Oct 
rehnquished his* command of the Army of 
the Cumberland to Thomas Grant, who had 
been placed in supreme command in the West, 
proceeded to Chattanooga, whither he abo 
called Sherman, and m the battle of Chatta- 
nooga (Nov 23-45, 1863) the Confederates 
ffl turn were badly defeated 
On Mar 9, 1864, Gen Grant was made a 
lieutenant-general and was placed m supreme 
command, under Pres Lincoln, of all the 
Federal armies in the field Sherman was left 
in command jn the West, and after a cam- 
paign against the cautious and skilful John- 
ston and the rash and impetuous Hood 
(Johnston’s successor), gamed possession of 
Atlanta (Sept a, 1864) In Nov Sherman 
cut loose from his communications and start- 
ed on his famous 'March to the Sea,’ while 
Hood, his antagomst, endeavored to crush 
Thomas and Srhofidd in Tenn and in the 
battles of FranUin (Nov 30) and Nashville 
(Dec 15-16) was himself crushed bj them 
Sherman, destroying crops and doing great I 
damage over a belt 60 m wide as he matched, , 
, reached the vicmiti of Savannah early in Dec 
and gained possession of that place on Dec 
40 He then marched n through the Caro- 
linas, where once more he bad Johnston for 
his opponent, and by the middle of Apnl, 
1S65, had reached and occupied Raleigh, 
N C 

Grant, after leaving Sherman in command 
m the West, himself assumed the personal 
direction of the operations agamst Lee in the 
East, and basing a great preponderance of 
strength, adopted almost from the first the 
policy of ‘hammering ’ He first, early in May, 
confronted Lee ih the Wilderness, a dense 
forest m the viamty of Chancellorsville, and 
the first stubborn contest occurred on May 
S-6, the advantage on the whole bemg with 
Lee Between May 8 and May 21 there was 
almost continuous fighting m the vianity of 
Spottsy llama Court House, the Federal loss 
exceeding that of the Confederates Between 
Mav 31 and June 12 a senes of bloody en- 


gagements were fought m the viamty of Cold 
Harbor, Grant’s assault on June 3 being re- 
pulsed with relatively slight loss by Lee, 
though the Federal loss was appalhng With- 
in five weeks Grant had lost almost as many 
i men as Lee had had at the beginning of the 
I campaign Grant,- -hanging his base to the 
James River, soon began his long contest to 
gain possession of Petersburg, a place of great 
strategic value In July Lee sent Early 
through the Shenandoah Valley into Mary- 
land Wadungton itsdf was at one time in 
immment danger of capture, but Early was 
delayed by Wallace at Monocacy, and soon 
withdrew to Strasburg Into the Valley Grant 
then (Aug) sent Sheridan, who beat back 
Early, and moreover thoroughly devastated 
that nch gram-producing region Both Sher- 
idan and Early were called to Petersburg In 
March 1865, Grant renewed his ‘hammenng,’ 
and after a brave and brilliant resistance, 
Lee, his army suffering greatly from lack of 
food and almost exhausted, surrendered 
(Apnl 9, 1865) at Appomattox Court House 
With his surrender the Confederacy almost 
immediately collapsed On April 26 Johnston 
surrendered to Sherman on the same terms 
previously granted to Lee On May 4 Gen 
Richard Taylor, commanding the Confed- 
erate forces in Miss and La , surrendered to 
the Federal General Canby, and on May 26 
Gen Kirby Smith surrendered the Confed- 
erate forces in Texas 

Throughout the war most eSiaent services 
I were rendered by the Federal navy, the strin- 
gent and rigorous blockade having mudi to 
do, as already mentioned, in bringing about 
the economic exhaustion of the Confederacy 
The most important events m the naval his- 
tori of the war were the contest between the 
Monitor and the Merrmac or Virginia (Mar 
9, 1862) , the capture (previously mentioned) 
of New Orleans by Farragut, Farragut’s vic- 
tory over the Confederate squadron m Mo- 
bile Bay (Aug 3, 1864), the 'various at- 
tempts, uniformly repulsed, to capture the 
defences of Charleston Harbor, and the de- 
struction off Cherbourg, France, of the Alo- 
ha wo (Confederate) by the Kearsarge (Fed- 
eral) on June 19, 1864 
The most important original sources of in- 
fonnauon are the TFar of the Rebellion, Offi- 
cial Records (70 v, 1886-1900) and the Rec- 
ords of the Union and Confederate Navies 
(1893- ) Of secondary accounts the follow- 
ing may be mentioned Woods and Edmonds, 
The Civil War m the United States (1905), 
and Ropes, Story of the Ctotl War [for 1861 
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and 1862] (2 V , 1899) Also see the volumes 
of memoirs and recollections by various Fed- 
eral and Confederate leaders, and for a more 
complete bibliography see Lamed, Literature 
of Amencan Htslifry (1903) 
Clackmannanshire, the smallest co of 
Scotland, is bounded by Perthshire, by the 
Firtli of Forth, and by Stirlingshire and 
Perthshire The dimatc is moderately dry, 
and the soil is generally nch and arable, the 
higher grounds being partly pastoral The 
manufactures include woolen goods, wool 
spinning, iron founding, brick and tile manu- 
facture, ale brewing, whiskey distillation, and 
coal mining, p 31,121 
Claflin, Horace Brigham (1811-1885), 
American merchant, who estabhshed one of 
the first great wholesale drygoods stores in 
New York City 

Clailtn, William (1818-1905), American 
merchant He served in the State House of 
Representatives and Senate, was lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts in 1866-9, and 
governor in 1869-71 He was twice elected to 
Congress, serving from 1877 to 1881 
Claflin University A coeducational in- 
stitution for the education of negroes at 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, established m 
1870 largely through the aid of the Hon Lee 
Claflin of Massachusetts The university is 
under Methodist Episcopal control 

Claiborne, William (c 1589-0 1676), 

American colonist, born in Westmoreland, 
Eng He was sent to Virginia by the London 
Company as a surveyor in 1621, in 1625 was 
made secretary of state for the colony In 
1631 be established a trading post on Kent 
Island (in the Chesapeake Bay), to which a 
number of settlers soon airae, Maryland, 
however, asserted her ownership of this is- 
land (1634), and tins gave rise to along dis- 
pute between Md and Va , Claiborne himself 
eventually recognizing the authority of the 
former In 1652 he was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to reduce Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to obedience to the Commonw ealth 
Claiborne, William Charles Cole 
(1775-1817), American political leader, bom 
in Susse\ co , Va He was a member of the 
first constitutional convention of Tenn , and 
succeeded Andrew Jackson as the lepresenta- 
tive of the state in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, serving two terms (1707-1801) 
In 1802-4 he was governor of Mississippi 
Territorj , in 1S03 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed (with James Wilkin- 
son) to receive the transfer to the U & of 
Louisiana, from 1804-12 he was governor of 


the Territory of Orleans (the lower part of 
the Louisiana Purchase), and m 1812-16 was 
the first governor of tlie state of Louisiana 
He was elected to the U 5 Senate in 1816, 
but died before taking his scat 

Clairau, or Clairaut, Alexis Claude 
(1713-65), French mathcmatiaan In 1736 
he measured m conjunction avith Maupertius, 
an arc of the meridian in Lapland With Eu- 
ler and D'Alembert he formed a triumvirate 
that succeeded Newton He computed the 
perihelion and approximate date of return of 
Halley’s comet 

Clairvaux, vil , dep Aube, France , cele- 
brated for its Cisteraan abbey, founded m 
1115 by St Bernard 

Clairvoyance, a term which in French 
denotes clearness of insight, but which m 
En^ish has become applied to the faculty 
claimed by certain persons, who profess to 
sec objects hidden from ordinary human 
vision, and to describe events far distant in 
space or time See Psychical RrsEAKCH 

Clam, a name for almost any edible bi- 
valve mollusk other than a scallop, mussel 
or oyster In the eastern United States the 
clams of market are of two kinds the hard 
or round clam (Venus merccnana) and the 
soft clam (Mya arenarta) The former are 
knoavn in New England by the Indian name 
‘quohog,’ and arc contained in heavy, some- 
what triangular shells, from which the In- 
dians made the best of their wampum beads, 
they live on sandy bottoms, where they move 
about half sunk in the sand, and arc obtained 
by raking or dredging, as in the case of ojs- 
ters These clams occur plentifully from New 
Jersey northward as far as the middle of the 
Maine coast The soft clam is the Mya — the 
species used on the American Atlantic coast 
being Jff arenana, while that of Europe is 
M truncata It has thin, elongated, white 
shells, and is found deeply buried in mud or 
sand near shore, thrusting up a long siphon 
to imbibe water and with it microscopic nu- 
triment during high tide, and witbdriiving 
dunng the ebb This clam, therefore, is ob- 
tained by digging, and as it is numerous, and 
reproduces itself rapidly and safely, it re- 
mains abundant, especially when the grounds 
are given periodical seasons of resting Both 
these clams have been transplanted to the 
Pacific coast, and grow abundantly in San 
Franasco Bay, w'hilc several other speaes of 
local edible bivalves are eaten along that 
coast The largest bivalve mollusk known is 
the giant clam (Tndacna) of the South Pa- 
cific region, whose valves may measure 2 ft 
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across and 'weigh 500 lbs It is a native of the : 
Paafic and neighboring seas, and is dreaded | 
by trepang-divers— on the Australian Bar- 
rier Reef— the sudden closing of the valves 
sometimes imprisomng the diver’s hand orj 
foot Other species occur in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans 

Clan IS one of the outstandmg forms of or- 
ganization of early (not pnmihve) soaety 
The term has acquired a special sigmficance 
and apphcation to the Highland clans of 
Scotland The Scottish state was always weak, 
and never succeeded as England had in sub- 
ordinaUng the various local authorities and 
reduang them to the level of subjects, and 
it confined its efforts to the attempt to ele- 
vate the clan system mto the feudal system 
The clan received a speaal development 
among Celtic peoples among whom feudal- 
ism bad but little hold It differed from the 
feudal system in the absence of charters or 
written agreements The Highlanders had no 
liking for charters, and custom, by which 
the relations of chief and clansmen were gov- 
erned, had Its own advantages as between 
men of the same blood For it must be re- 
membered that the clan is umted by descent 
from a common ancestor and that authority 
was conferred on the chief by the directness 
and authenticity of his descent from the com- 
mon ancestor 


Clan na Gael, the name assumed by 
soaety of Insh-Amencan Fenians, W: 
founded about 1884, and had as its obje 
home rule in Ireland, for which it work) 
ardently 

Clap, Roger (1609-91), Amencan col 
nist, bom in Salcomb, Devonshire, Eng I 
emigrated to the MassachusetU Bay Color 
m 1630, hved at Dorchester until 1686 ai 
thereafter at Boston He is remcmberi 
chiefly for his Memoirs (1731), republishi 
in Young’s Chromdes of Massachusetts Bi 
(1846) He had fourteen children, indudii 
Experience, Preserved, Wait, Waitstill, Hop 
still, Desire, Unite, Supply, and Thanks 

Clap, Thomas (1703-67), Amencan edi 
cator, was born at Sotuate, Mass , and grai 
Mated (1722) at Harvard He studied for tl 
Congregational ministry and was pastor 1 
the church at Windham, Conn , from 17- 
until his acceptance of the rectorship (no 
stjled the presidency) of Yale College 
1740 Mr Clap effected many reforms in tl 
management of the college and library, ar 
(* 74 S) a more hbcral chatter fro 
the Connecticut legislature His term of o 
ace ended m 1766 oivmg to differences wil 


his assoaates m regard to the propaganda 
earned on by Edwards and Whitefield He 
published, among other works. An Introduc~ 
hon to the Study of Philosophy (1743), The 
Reltgtous Constitution of Colleges, Especially 
of Yale College (i 7 S 4 )i and Annals or His- 
tory of Yale College (1766) 

Claque, a body of men hired to applaud 
m theatres The leader of the clagite attends 
the rehearsals, and afterward gives mstruc- 
tions to the claqueurs to applaud, laugh, and 
weep, as required The claque is considered 
illegitimate outside of Pans 


Clare, mantime co, prov Munster, Ire- 
land The coast is very irregular, bordered 
m great part by high, rocky chifs The sur- 
face is mountamous or hilly, and very di- 
lersificd Large numbers of cattle and sheep 
are reared, pasture lands occupying about 
one-half of the county Large oyster-beds he 
around Ballyvaghan Bav, m the n, and the 
salmon fisheries of the Shannon, Fergus, etc , 
are important, p 104,064 
Clare, St (ii 93 -isS 3 ). and Nuns of the 
Order of Clarisses or Poor Clares St 
Clare was born at Assni in Italy She fled 
to St Francis at the Portiuncula in 1212, 
and gave her fortune to the poor Within 
a few years she founded monasteries at Per- 
ugia, Padua, Rome, Venice, Milan, and else- 
where, under the strictest Franascan rule 
St Clare was canonized by Alexander jy 
{i*SS)> her festival bemg August ii The 
care of poor girls is one of the chief occu- 
pations of the sisters They are the 
Franciscan order, and have been represented 
in the Umted States smee 1873 
Claremont, (1) tn , Sulhvan co , N H , 
(2) vil , Los Angeles co , Cal It is the seat 
of Pomona College, p 12,144 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of 
(1609-74), English statesman and his inria,^, 
bom at Dinton, Wiltshire He studied in 
the Middle Temple, and associated with the 
hterary people of the day Entering the 
Short Parliament (1640) as a member for 
Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, he at first co- 
operated with the progressive party, but 
later became with Falkland the king’s confi- 
dential adviser Created Earl of Clarendon, 
also confirmed m the dignity of High Chan- 
cellor, he managed to offend all parties, be- 
ing popular with neither Cavaliers nor Pun- 
tans He was one of the proprietors who 
obtained a grant of the first Carolina Char- 
ter in 1663, the Cape Fear establishment re- 
ai'mg the name of 'Clarendon County’ m 
his honor His History of the Rebellion m 
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England (X702-4) is an apology for and 
vindication of Charles i , and makes no 
profession of impartiality, but the stately 
splendor of its style, and the skill displayed 
m depicting character and analyzing motives, 
give it high rank The best edition is that 
published by the Clarendon Press (1888) 

Clarendon, George William Frederick, 
Villieis, Fourth Earl of (1800-70), English 
statesman, bom in London, and educated for 
the diplomatic service Though a Whig, he 
supported Sir Robert Peel in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws He became Foreign Minister 
in the Aberdeen cabinet (1853), and was 
thus responsible for the Crimean War Again : 
Foreign Munster in 1865, he held the same 
portioho in Mr Gladstone’s admmistration 
from 1868 till his death See Thornton’s Life 
of G TP F Vtlhers, Fourth Earl of Claren- 
don (1881-2) 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, were laws 
or enactments by which Henry n and his 
nobles (1164) met those demands for papal 
supremacy implied in the exemption of the 
dfergv from the law of the land These laws 
secured for the crown a right of interference ' 
m the election of church dignitaries, and 
were the cause of the quarrel between Bcck- 
et and Henry n 

Claret, a light-red wine produced in the 
French province of Gironde, also known as 
Bordeaux wine Scattered through the prov- 
ince are many chateaux, each of which yidds 
a wine of special chaiactcnstics, which de- 
pend on the vintages, and these m turn 
largciv on soil, climate, and season The 
California claiets rival some of the best 
French wines in color, bodv, flavor, aroma, 
and power of maturing well with age 

Clarinet, or Clarionet, a wood-wind Sin- 
glc-rced instrument, said to have been in- 
vented at Nuremberg, in 1690, by Johann 
Christopher Denner Owing to its great com- j 
pass, richness, and variety of tone, the in- 1 
strument ranks as one of the most important I 
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in the modem orchestra As a solo instru- 
ment the dannet also takes a high place It 
consists of a cylindrical tube which ends in a 
bell at the lower part, and at the upper part 
terminates in a cone-shaped mouthpiece The 
tube IS furnished with holes and keys which 
give a fundamental scale or register In or- 


chestras, the clarinets are usuallv m A and 
B-, the C clarinet being now little used, 
there is also a tenor dannet (See Basset 
Hok’v ) In militar> bands the clarinets most 
in use are those in B- and E- A bass clar- 
inet, usually in B-, but sounding an octave 
below the ordinary ciannet, is also used in 
orchestras and military bands 

Clark, Alvan (1808-87), Amencan opti- 
oan, established a factory at Cambridgeport, 
w'here he was the first person in the country 
to make achromatic lenses He progressed m 
the preparation of telescope lenses from the 
i8-inch glass at Chicago (i860) to the 36- 
imeh refractor made for the Lick Observa- 
itory 

Clark, Alvan Graham (1832-97), Amer- 
ican optician and astronomer, son of the 
preceding He worked at lens-making in his 
father’s factory, completed the telescope for 
the Yerkes Observatorj', with a 40-inch lens, 
then the largest in the world 

Clark, Champ (James Beauchamp) 
(1850-1921), American legislator and Speak- 
er of the IT S House of Representatives, 
xvas bom in Anderson co , Ky He w'as pres- 
ident of Marshall College, West Virginia, in 
*873-4, in 187s he removed to Missoun He 
served as Democratic Representative in Con- 
gress in 1893-S and 1897-1911 He was per- 
manent chairman of the St Louis, Demo- 
cratic National Convention (1904) and was 
elected Democratic (minority) Congressional 
floor leader in 1908 He was re-elected to the 
Sixtv-second Congress (1911-13), and on 
April 4, 1911, succeeded Joseph G Cannon 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives 
In 1912 he was a leading candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President but 
W'as defeated at the Baltimore convention by 
Woodrow Wilson 

Clark, Clarence Don (1851-1930), Am- 
erican legislator, was bom in Sandy Creek, 

N Y He removed to Evanston, Wyo , in 
1881, was Representative in Congress in 
1889-93, and W'as elected U S Senator in 
1895, 1899, 1905, and iprr 
Clark, Edward (1822-1902), American 
architect, was bom iri Philadelphia, Pa He 
studied architecture under Thomas U Wal- 
ter and acted as Mr Walter’s assistant while 
the latter was architect of the National Cap- 
itol and other buildings at Washington from 
iSsr to 1865 From 1865 until his death he 
W'as architect of the Capitol, and superin- 
tended the construction of public buildings 
m the Distnct of Columbia He was a mem- 
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her of the commissions that supertised the 
erection of the Washington Monument and 
Congressional Library 
Clark, Francis Edward (1841-1921), 
Amencan clergyman He became pastor of 
the Williston Congregational Church at 
Portland, Me, in 1876, where in 1881 he 
founded the Soaety of Christian Endeavor, 
whidi is now founded m every land the 
world around Among his many hool>£ are 
Our Journey Around the World (1894), 
Tratnmg the Church of the Future (1902) , 
ChrtsUan Endeavor tn All lands (1906) , 
Gospel in Latin Lands (with Mrs Clark, 
1900) 

Clark, George Rogers (1752-1818), Am- 
erican soldier, was bom in Albemarle co, 
Va He settled in Kentucky in 1776, was 
sent to the Virgmia Assembly (1776) , was 
instrumental m haimg the 'county of Ken- 
tucky’ created, and m December, 1777, ob- 
tamed Governor Patrick Henry’s approval 
of a plan for the conquest of the British 
posts in the Northnest He gained possession 
of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vmcennes, in the 
nhnois country, in the summer of 1778 
Clark’s conquest of the Northwest has just- 
ly been regarded as of the utmost importance 
in securing to the United States, by the 
treats of 1783, possession of the vast tern- 
tory between the Mississippi and the Alle- 
ghanies Consult English’s Life, Thwaites’ 
Hov) George Rogers Clark Won the North- 
a/est (1903) , Butterfield’s History of George I 
Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the Illinois 

(1904) 1 

Clark, Henry James (1826-73), Amer- 
ican naturalist, studied botany under Asa 
Gray and zoology under Agassiz, assisted 
Agassiz in microscopical work and natural 
history (1856-63) From 1866, he was suc- 
cessiiely professor in the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege His Lowell Institute lectures were pub- 
lished under the title Mind in Nature 
Clark, John Bates (1847-1938), Ameri- 
van economist, bom in Prondence, R I 
Professor of pohtical cconomi at Carlcton 
College, Minn , at Smith and Amherst Col- 
leges until his appointment to the chan of 
political economy at Columbia in 1895 He 
published Capital and Its Earnings (x888) 
Control of Trusts (1901), Distribution of 
Eealth (1901), Essentials of Economic 
Theory (1907) 

Clark, Jonas Gilman (18x5-1900), Amer- 
ican benefactor See Clark University 


Clark, Mark Wayne (1896- ), Am 

maj -gen , b N Y , grad West Point, 1917 , 
served in World War I In World War II, 
went on secret mission to Afnca, 1942, sec- 
ond in command to Gen Eisenhower on Af 
front In 1943, chief of the Fifth Am Army , 
1944, chief of Alhed forces in Italy, bead of 
Amencan occupation forces m Austria 1945- 
Permanent major-general, 1946 
Clark, William (1770-1838), famous Am 
explorer, leader of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, brother of George Rogers Clark, b in 
I Va He led the expedition of 1804-6 from St 
! Louis to the mouth of the Columbia River, 
was gov of Missouri Territory (1813-21) , 
survey or-general of Illinois, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas (1824-s) , Federal superintendent of 
Indian affairs (1S22-33) Consult Original 
Journals of Lcjns and Clark Expedition, 
Thwaites’ Ltfe (1906), Wheeler’s Trail of 
Lewis and Clark 1804-1004 (1904) 

Clark, William Andrews (1839-1925), 
Amencan cipitalist and U S Senator, born 
near Connellsville, Pa He amassed a large 
fortune through his copper-mine holdings in 
Montana and Arizona, and also acquwed 
immense plantations in California and Mex- 
ico He was elected U S Senator from Mon- 
tana for the term of 1901-07 With E H 
Harriman he built and paid for the San Pe- 
dro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
from Salt Lake City to the Pacfic Coast 
(778 m) 


Clark, William Bullock (1860-1917), 
American geologist and educator After 1887 
he was a member of the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University He was commissioner 
on the re-survey of the Mason and Dixon 
Une, (1900), geologist (1894-1907) on the 
United States Geological Survey He pub- 
lished Geology of Maryland (1906) 

Clark, William George (1821-78), Eng- 
lish man of letters, was born in Yorkshire 
He established the Journal of Philology 
(1868) The Cambridge Shakespeare (1863- 
6) was planned by him as was the Globe 
Shakespeare (1864) 

Clark, Wilhs Gaylord (t8xo-4i) , Amer- 
ican poet and journalist, twin brother of L 
G Clark, entered journalism in Philadelphia, 
and owned and edited the Gasette of that 
atv at the tune of his death 
Clark College See Clark University 
Clarke, Sir Caspar Purdon (1846-1911), 
^glo-Amencan art director of the Kensing- 
ton Museum md m 1904 acted as Royal 
Commissioner to the St Louis Exposition 
in 190S he was appomted director of the 
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Metropolitan Museum of' Art, New York I and Science Department, University of the 


Clarke, Frank Wigglesworlh (1847- 
1931 )> American chemist, professor of chemis- 
try and phvsics at the tfmversity of Cincin- 
nati from 1874 to 1883, when he was appoint- 
ed chief chemist of the U S Geological Sur- 
vey, U S National Museum He was for 
eighteen years chan man of the International 
Committee on Atomic Weights He pub- 
lished Weights, Measures and Money of All 
Nations (1876) , Elements of Chemistry, 
Constants of Nature (:873-82) , Recalcula- 
tion of the Atomic Weights (1897, 1910), 
Elementary Chemistry (1902) 

Clarke, Sir George Sydenham (1848- 
1033)1 First Baron Sydenham of Combe, 
Englii soldier He saw service in Egypt and 
the Sudan (1882-5), and became an capert in 
the science of fortification He was governor j 
of Victoiia, Australia, 1901-1904, and ofj 
Bombay, 1907-1913 

Clarke, James Freeman (1810-88), 
American theologian and writer, in 1841 as- 
sisted in founding the Unitarian Church of 
Disciples in Boston, Mass , of which he was 
for many years pastor (1841-50, 1854-8S) 
He was professor of natural theology in 
Harvard (1867-71), and an earnest anti- 
slavery advocate Among his works arc 
Orthodoxy (1866), Events and Epochs tn 
Religious History (1881) His Autobiography 
was edited bv E E Hale 

Clarke, James P (i 8 S 4 'i 9 i 6 )> American 
legislator, practised in Helena, Ark He was 
elected to the State legislature in 1886, was 
attorney-general (1892) and governor (1895- 

7) , and served as U S Senator until his 
death 

Clarke, John Hcssin (i 857 *i 94 S) 1 Amer- 
ican jurist and U S Supreme Court justice 
From 1914 to 1916 he was U S distnct 
judge for the Northern Judicial District of 
Ohio In July, 1916, he was appointed by 
President Wilson to succeed Charles Evans 
Hu^es, resigned, as an Associate Justice of 
the U S Supreme Court In 1922 he re- 
signed this oflice to engage in other public 
work, notably the cause of international 
peace 

Cl&rke, John Mason (i 857 "i 9 *S)i Amer- 
ican geologist He w as professor of mincral- 
ogv and gcologv at Smith College (18S1-4) , 
assi-'tant State paleontologist of New York 
(1886-04) , assistant State geologist (1894- 

8) , State paleontologist (1898-1904) , 

in 1904 became State geologist and paleon- 
tologist and director of the State Museum 


State of N Y 

Clarke, Thomas Shields (1860-1920), 
American sculptor and painter, was horn m 
Pittsburgh, Fa He was graduated from 
Princeton University (1SS2), and studied 
art in New York, Pans, Rome, and Flor- 
ence Examples of his sculpture arc the 
caryatides on the Appellate Court House, 
Neyv York City, the Alma Mater for the 
Pnneeton University Campus, and the Cider 
Press Monument in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco His best knowm paintings arc A 
Fool’s Fool (1887) and The Night Market 
tn Morocco (1891) 

Clarke, 'William Horatio (1840-1913), 
Boston organist and author His publica- 
tions include Valuable Organ Information 
(1904) , Standard Organ Building (1911) 
Clark Fork River is formed in Western 
Montana by the confluence of the Flathead 
and Missoula Rivers, and joins the Colum- 
bia River just across the Canadian border 
With the Missoula, its length is about 700 m 
Clarksville, town, Arkansas, countv scat 
of Johnson co It is the scat of the Collcfc 
of the Ozarks, p 3,118 
Clarksville, aty, Tennessee county seat 
of Montgomery co Here is located the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University 
Clarksville is one of the largest sales ship- 
ping markets for tobacco in the United 
States, p 11,831 

Clark University, on institution of high- 
er education for men and women, in Wor- 
cester, Mass , founded in 1889 by Jonas Gil- 
man Clark with a gift of §3,500,000 At first a 
graduate school only, later with an under- 
graduate department as well 
Clark University, a non-sectanan insti- 
tution, South Atlanta, Ga , founded in 1870 
Classical Studies, American School of, 
at Athens, Greece, an institution devoted to 
the studv of Greek languages, literature, and 
archaiologv It is supported b\ contributions 
from American universities and colleges, from 
which its students are largely drawn 
Classics This term, as applied to litera- 
ture, IS derived from the division of the an- 
cient Roman people into five classes, on the 
basis of property in land The term closstcus 
was especially applied to the first Aulus 
Gcllius (second century ad) was the first to 
use the term 'classic' of the great writers of 
Greece and Rome, but from his time it wa' 
regularlv employ ed to describe those authors 
The classical period of Greek literature ex- 
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Clavicle, or Colfar-bonc, a long bone, 
lying almost horizontally between the upper 
end of the sternum or breast-bone and the 
acromion process of the shoulder-blade It 
hes above, and partially in front of, the first 
nb, and its special function is to act as a 
fulcrum to the upper extremity, makmg lat- 
eral motion of the arm possible 
Clavicornta (‘club-homed’), a name giv- 
en by entomologists to a senes of beetles 
having club-shaped antennx The group m- 
cludes the burying-bceUes 
Clavier, the name given to a pianoforte 
by the Germans, and to the keyboard of a 
piano or organ bj the Trench 


Clay 

where, when the animal wishes to seize its 
prey it pulls down the bone and claw by 
contracting a muscular tendon which runs 
underneath the toe Such claw's arc said to 
be ‘retractile’ The kangaroo or great ant- 
bear can rip open a dog with one stroke of 
the greatly developed fourth toe, which car- 
nes a powerful claw Claws are alw'a>s 
present on the toes of birds By analogy, the 
term ‘claw’ is also applied to similar tjpes 
of weapon in the invertebrates — the claws 
of crustaceans, of msccts and so on In these 
cases the claw is the actual extremity of the 
limb 

Claxton, Philander Priestly (1862- ), 



Pamltng by Claude Lorratn David at the Caves of Abdullah, Metropolitan Museum, 
, Neo) York City 


Clavigero, Francisco Xavier (1731-87), 
Spanish-Mexican historian, devoted his life 
to the collection of material for a history of 
Mexico It was translated into English, un- 
der the title of The History of Mexico, by 
Cullen (1787) Clavigero likewise wrote 
Stona della Caltfontta, published in Venice 

<1789) 

Claws In the majority of mammals the 
digits end in more or less sharp and pointed 
nnilc called claws or talons, often consti- 
tutmg powerful weapons In ungulates these 
are replaced by the hoofs, and in most pri- 
mates by flattened nails As weapons, claws 
are most perfectly developed in the Carniv- 
ora, espeaally in the higher forms — the cat, 


born in Bedford co , Tenn , graduated from 
Johns Hopkins Universitj, studied education 
in Germany He taught in schools and col- 
leges until in 1911 he w’as appointed U S 
Commissioner of Education, an office he held 
until he became provost of the Umversitx of 
Alabama, 1921-1923 He was superintendent 
of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1923-19*9 He 
has edited educaUonal magazines as well as 
writing and lecturing on education 

Clay, a mineral occurnng in the form of 
a fine earthy powder, very rarelv m definite 
plates or crystals, and consisting cssentiallv 
of hydros silicate of alumma It is insoluble 
in acids, but dissolves slowly in boilmg caus- 
tic alkalis Kaolin is the result of the dc- 
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tion varying within wide limits Clay soils 
are moist, and retain their interstitial water 
when exposed to drought But clay, when 
wet, IS impermeable to water, hence clay 
soils arc improved by systematic and thor- 
ough drainage Clays are also adhesive, and 
hard to till, and in consequence they arc said 
to be ‘heavy’ 

Claystone, a name often given by the 
older geologists to a iinc-gramed, soft, pale- 
colored, frequently pink or yellow rock, 
formed by the weathering of certam igneous 
rocks 

Clayton, Henry Helm (i86i- ) , Amer- 
ican mctcreologist, has studied weather con- 
ditions by sending kites and balloons into 
the upper air, and been prominent in weath- 
er forecasting See World Weather Records 
(1927) 

Clayton, John Middleton (1796-1856), 
American jurist and political leader, born 
in Sussex co , Del He was a member of the 
state legislature, and in 1837-9 was chief 
jusbee of the state From Mar , 1S49, until 
July, 1850, he was secretary of state in the 
cabinet of Pres Taylor, and as such negoti- 
ated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with the 
British minister. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer , 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, a treaty be- 
tween the U S and Great Britain, negob- 
ated m 1850 by Secretary of State John M 
Clayton, representing the U S and Sir Hen- 
ry Lytton Bulwer, the British mmister at 
Washington, represenbng Great Britain, 
July 4, 1850 Great Britain having estab- 
lished a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Coast in Nicaragua, this treaty was negoti- 
ated for the purpose of 'setting forth and 
fixing’ the ‘views and intentions’ of the two 
powers with reference to the construction 
of a ship-canal across Nicaragua, the two 
powers declaring that neither would ‘ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship-canal,’ and agree- 
ing to cooperate in proteebng the canal 
when completed The treaty subsequently 
gave much dissatisfaction in the U S , was 
the subject of prolonged negotiations be- 
tween the two powers, and was finally su- 
perseded by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
1902 

Cleanthes (c 300-220 Bc), one of the 
Icadmg Stoic philosophers of ancient Greece, 
chief of the Stoic school m 263 b c 

Clearchus, a Spartan, who attached him- 
self to Cyrus the younger, who was pre- 
parmg to attack bis brother Artaxerxes, and 
raised a large force of Greek mercenaries to 


Cleavage 

support him In command of these ' he 
marched into Upper Asia in 401 bc, and 
aided Cyrus in the battle of Cunaxa, in 
which Cyrus himself fell It was this Greek 
force which formed the Ten Thousand, 
whose retreat through Asia is told in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis 

Clearing House In the ordinary course 
of business a modern city bank daily receives 
checks drawm upon other banks, checks 
draw'n upon it arei deposited W'lth other 
banks To obviate the inconvenience and 
nsk that would attend the direct settlement 
of reaprocal claims, the banks in most im- 
portant cities of America and Europe have 
formed associations which provide a com- 
mon meebng place, called a clcanng house, 
where clerks are sent daily from each bank 
to present claims upon other banks m the 
assoaation, and to settle claims upon it pre- 
sented by such banks The prinaple of set- 
tlement IS simple Each bank sends to the 
cleanng house all checks drawn upon other 
banks, these are assorted, and a list is made 
showing what sum the bank claims from 
everj' other The aggregate of claims repre- 
sents the credits of the bank in the day’' 
clcanng house transactions The bank then 
receives from the other banks lists of claims 
upon it, the aggregate representing the deb- 
its of the banks After due examination by 
representatives of each bank of the separate 
items in the claims upon it presented, the 
credits and debits are balanced In case the 
debits of a bank exceed its credits, it is re- 
quired to pay the balance to the manager 
[of the clearing house, who in turn pajs the 
creditor banks the balances due them By 
this method an enormous volume of claims 
is settled with very little shipping of actual 
money from bank to bank Sec Bank 

Clear Lake, a lake in the nw part of 
California, much visited by tourists because 
of the scenic beauty of the region 

Clearwing, a moth of the Scsiidai, a fam- 
ily of moths remarkable for translucent 
wings 

Cleavage is the property possessed by 
certain minerals and rocks of splitting readi- 
ly in certain directions, and yielding m con- 
sequence thin plates or fragments which 
have a smooth surface The cleavage of 
crystals IS quite distinct from that of rocks, 
and the two must not be confounded as the 
resemblance between them is only superficial 
Cleavage in mmerals depends on the regular 
disposition or arrangment of the molecules 
of which a crystal is built up It is as nat- 
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Montmartre during the Franco-Prussian War 
and in 1876 entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, m which he became leader of the Rad- 
ical Party (Extreme Left) ,He was radically 
Republican, and from the outset of his ca 
reer was knowm for his eloquence and inda 
pendence of action From 1883 to 1893 
Clcmenccau was looked up6n as the maker 
of ministries in France In 1903 he founded 
the daily U Aurora in which he published a 
senes of brilliant articles defending Captain 
Drevfus (see Dreyfus Aitair) The famous 
J’accusc, by Zola, also appeared in this jour- 
nal, which Clemcnccau continued to edit 
until 1907 In 1906, Clemcnccau became 
Pnmc Minister In 1912 he brought about 
the overthrow of the Caillaux ministry, and 
in 1913 he wrecked the Briand cabinet Upon 
the outbreak of the World War (1914-18) 
Clemenceau was for a time Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Army On 
Nov 17, 1917, he became Prime Minister 
for the second time in his eventful career, 
with a program in which the prosecution of 
the war was first and foremost After the 
armistice he headed the rrcnch delegation 
at the Peace Conference of Versailles and ar- 
dentlj defended all the claims of France, his 
one interest being the security and well being 
of his country In 1920 he resigned as prem 
icr and retired tp private life He visited the 
United States unofficially in 1922 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, univer- 
sally known by the pseudonym Mark Twain 
(1835-1910), American author and humorist, 
was born in Florida, Mo His father, John 
Marshall Clemens, removed to Hannibal, 
Mo , and Samuel received his education in the 
common schools of that place Upon his fath- 
er’s death, the son became an apprentice in the 
office of the Missouri Courier, at the age of 
eleven Later he was in the East, working 
on the Philadelphia Inquirer, and vasiting 
New York and Washington He returned to 
Hannibal in 1854, and in 1857 began his ex- 
periences as a river pilot, described m Life 
on the Mississippi (1883) It was dunng 
his life as a reporter in Nevada that he 
adopted the pen name taken from the cal! 
of the ‘leadsmen’ on the Mississippi steamers 
— ^“Mark Twain’ (mark two fathoms) He 
next moved to San Francisco (1864), where 
he wrote weekly articles in which the Jump- 
ing Frog and other sketches first appeared 
In 1867 Mark Twain’s first book. The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, and Other Sketches, was published, 
and in the same jeai; he was sent bv the 


Alta California as a passenger on the steamer 
Quaker City, chartered by a pleasure party 
for a trip to the Mediterranean and the 
Holy Land Letters to the paptr describing 
this tnp were an immediate success, and on 
their pubhcation in book form as The Inno- 
cents Abroad (1869) the writer found him- 
self famous 
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In 1871 he removed to Hartford, Conn 1 
where he resided for man> vears He pub- 
lished Roughing It in 1872, and The Gilde/l 
Ige, in collaboration w'lth Charles Diidlej 
Warner, in 1873 These works were follow'cd 
by Adventures of Tom Soiovcr (1876), A 
Tramp Abroad (1880), The Prince and the 
Pauper, published in England, Can ida, Ger- 
many, and America (1881), The Stolen 
White Elephant (1882), and Life on the 
Mississippi (1883) 

In 1907 he visited England, where he was 
received with honors and was given a de- 
gree bv Oxford Universil> In addition 'to 
works already mentioned, his publications 
mclude Adventures of Ilvcklebcrrx Finn 
(1884) , A Conrccliciit Yankee at King ir- 
thuPs Court (1889) 1 Tom Sawyer Abroad 
(1S94) , Follojnng the Equator (1897), call- 
ed in England More Tramps Abroad, The 
Van that Corrupted Hadlexhurg (1900) » 
How to Tell a Story (1904) . Captain Storm- 
field’s I isit to Heaven (1Q08) 

Consult W illiam Dean How ells’ My Mark 
Twain {1910) , \lbcrt Bigelow Paine’s Marl 
Team (igia), Varl Twain’s Letters (a 
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vols 1917)1 De Vote’s Mark Twain’s' 
America (1932) I 

Clement, the name of fourteen Popes of; 
the Roman Catholic Church, beginning ^vlth j 
Clemens R.omanus, or Cixmem or Rome,! 
and of three schismatical Popes 

Clement of Alexandria, Titus Flavius' 
Clemens, one of the church fathers, the' 
teacher of Ongen Of heathen parentage, he 
grew up with a remarkable thirst for truth j 
Platonism and Stoicism attracted him for a 
time, but, coming into touch with the Chris* 1 
tian teaching of Pantxnus at Alexandria, he ' 
was arrested b> the ethical and religious 
depth, but espeaall} by the speculate c af-i 
Unities, of Christianity He became a teacher * 
in the renowned catechetical school, cventu* 
alh succeeded Fantxnus (c 200 a ji ) , and I 
oied e 220 An 

Clement of Rome, an early Christian | 
writer, whom tradition asserts to have been 
bichop of Rome The First Lpistle of Clem- i 
ent (to the Corinthians) is one of the most 
valuable productions of the sub-apostohe 
age, particularly in virtue of the glimpses U 
gives of the church organization and the 
theological conceptions of the time See 
Lightfoot’s The Apostolic Fathers St Clem- 
ent of Rome (1890) 

Clementi, Muzio (1732-1832), Itahan 
pianist and composer He held the post of 
conductor at the Ro>al Italian Opera (1776- 
80) After a professional tour on the Con- 
tinent, during which he had his famous piano 
contest with Mozart, he returned to Eng- 
land, and embarked m business as a musical 
mstrument maker See Ferris’s Great Violin- 
ists and Pianists (1894) 

Clemton Agricultural College, a non- 
'cctanan insUtution at Clcmson College, 
South Carohna, founded in x839 and opened 
» 1893 It occupies the former home of 
John C Calhoun 

Cleobulus, of Lmdus, in Rhodes (e 380 
^ ), one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece 
Man} of his sa>ings are preserved by Dio- 
genes Laertius 


been curtailed by the institution of the eph- 
orate Cleomenes m (reigned 236-222 bc ), 
restored the ancient Spartan constitution of 
Lycurgus 

Cleon, a leader of the extreme democratic 
part} at Athens, after the death of Pericles, 
m 429 B c , became one of the leading states- 
men In 423 his influence caused the xe)ec- 
tion of the Spartan peace proposals, due to 
the shutting up of a force of Spartans in 
Sphactena, and in the same year Cleon him- 
self overpowered this force, and brought 
most of them prisoners to Athens In 422 he 
commanded the Athenian forces against Bta- 
sidas, in Thrace, and lost the battle of Am- 
pbipolis, himself falling in the fight Cleon 
IS generally regarded as a demagogue This 
view, however, must be received with caution 
as our chief authorities lor his actions were 
his enemies 



The Obelisk, ‘Cleopatra’s Needle/ 
Central Park, Neui York City 


Cleomedcs, the astronomer, pubHshed 
about the ad cent ad, a Greek treatise. 
Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies, contammg such truths as the earth’s 
sphenat} and the moon’s revolutions (pub- 
hshed Venice, 1498, Leipzig, 1832 and 1891) 
Weomene*, a name home by three Jungs 
01 bparta, of whom two are of some note 
CiEOv^M 1 (reigned 320-491 bc ) is re- 
markable for having attempted to restore the 
power of the Spartat royalty, which had 


k^ieopatra (68-30 bc), third and eh 
survivmg daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, I 
of Egypt, who on his death (31 b c ) ass( 
ated with her brother Ptolemy in 
rojal power He or his advisers expdled 
from the throne, and she was endeavoi 
to regam power when Juhus C»sar arrr 
m Alexandria (48 bc) She soon won 
affection and support Ptolemy hav 
perished in the ensuing war, Cssat made 
queen o Egypt \vith her younger brot] 




/ 
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Having borne a son, Cassanon, to Caisar 
(47), she followed the conqueror to Rome 
(46 or 4s), and was apparently there at the 
time of Ins death Returning to Egypt, she 
assisted the triumvirs, Augustus, Antony, and 
Lcpidus, and over Antony she soon secured 
the same ascendency she had enjoyed over 
Caisar (41) Their association and ambition 
led to war between Antony and Augustus, 
decided by tbe battle of Actium (31), Cleo- 
patra’s flight with her ships contributmg 
largely to the defeat When Augustus next 
year landed m Egypt, she negotiated with 
him, being ready to betray Antony She 
spread a false report of her death, where- 
upon Antony stabbed himself, and was 
brought to die m her arms As she failed 
to fascinate Augustus, and saw he meant to 
carrv her captive to Rome, she killed herself 
by the bite of an asp See Stahr’s Cleopatra 
(1879) , Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra 

Cleopatra’s Needles, the inaccurate des- 
ignation of two obelisks of red syenite 
brought from Heliopohs (nc 14) to Alex- 
andna, where they remained until they were 
presented by Ismail Pasha — the one to Great 
Bntam, ahd the other to the United States 
The British was erected on the Thames Em- 
bankment, the American obelisk now stands 
m Central Park, New York, opposite the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 



aent Egyptians 

Clepsydra, a water-clock, constructed to 
raise a float gradually by means of water 
dropping from above through a small hole 
The float as it rose indicated the hour by a 


scale of numbers marked at the side of the 
vessel, or, bv a more elaborate arrangement, 
turned a hand on a dial by meins of 1 pullci 
or ratchet wheel Both in Egypt and Babv- 
lonia the ancient astronomers used the clep- 
sydra to measure intervals of time 

Clergy, 1 name given loosely to all min- 
isters of the Christian religion, in contrast to 
the laity In the Roman Cathohe and Greek 
Churches, the seculai clergj' are the ordinirv 
priests, bishops, etc , while the monks and ab- 
bots who hve according to any rule or order 
are known as the regular clergy See Beneot 
or Clergy, Orders, Holy, Bishop, Priest, 
Rector 

Clergy, Benefit of See Benefit of Cler- 
gy 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat See Sore 
Throat 

Clergy Reserves When the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada were formed by 
the Act of 1791, the British government set 
aside one-eighth of all the crown lands of the 
two provinces for the support of the Protes- 
tant dergj At length the Canadian parlia- 
ment secularized these grants and apphed 
them to other purposes, mainly educational 

(1854) , , 

Clericis Laieos, the opening words of 
a bull promulgated by Boniface vin in 1296, 
whicli visited with excommunication every 
prelate, clerk, or monk who should pay, or 
promise to pay, to the laity any tax or any 
porbon of his income or possessions, on any 
j pretext, without the permission of the holy 
see The bull was provoked by the action of 
Philip IV of France in subjecting the French 
dergv to taxation 

Clerk (LaUn clericus), originally a mm 
in a religious order, i clenc, a clergyman , be- 
fore the Reformation, and in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a member of anv of the 
eight orders, sometimes exduding the bishop 
Loosclv used it meant one who was able to 
write At the present time the term derl is 
used of an officer attached to synods, courts, 
and corporations, xvho keeps the records, a 
lawyer’s assistant, a booking or a railway 
clerk, a bookkeeper and m the Uni cd 
States, a salesman or assistant in the shop 
or store 

Clerk, Parish, m offiaal in the Church 
of England who used to lead the responses in 
a congregation, and who assists in the serv- 
ices of pubhc worship, it funerals, etc At 
present many of the duties formerly devolv- 
ing upon the parish derk are discharged by 
the sexto-' 
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Clerk, Synod, a Scotti<(li Church ofitciai 
Mho takcb the minutes nt S}nod< kcep» the 
TLCords, and Joes oilier work m connection 
Mith a diocese or prc h> ten In the 1 pi'copil 
Church, tv here there is a cathcdnl, the stnod 
clerk IS altvats one of the canons 
Clerke, Agne* Mnry (1S1.-IQ07) Dnt- 
ih writer on 3<tronomt, tv is born in Ire- 
land She made cxlcn'iiL i.tronominl ob- 
ccrvitions at the Cape 01 Good Hope (iSSS) 
and at 0 on board the vacht PJuUtr in a 
tota^c to Copcnhacen, Stociholm, and St 
Petersburp (1S99) Her published works in- 
clude T)e S\sttm of It t Sicrj (1S90) , \fed~ 
err Cosnwqot rf (t93&) In iSo, *he nceivcd 
the \clonian Piare lor her work in a'tronomv 
Clerkenwell paia<h 1 ondon, I ncland 
Tlie oruinal tilliqt «pnnp up round the 
Pnorv of S* John 01 Jeru'akm, toundid b\ 
jorden nia-tt ahoiit 1100, of which the pate- 
house jet rtnains It talc- Us name from 
Its holt well, where tht pin‘h clcrl< of I on- 
don formerlt conprepated once a t car to per- 
form miracle plats, p 57166 See 1 ondo 
Clerk-Maxwell Sec Maxwell 
Clerk of Parlinmentt, the dcsicnation of 
the chici permanent ofiicial of the British 
Hou c of 1 ord« 

Clermont, the steamboat di-isnrd bt 
Robert Pulton and launched on the Hud<on 
Ritcr in September, 1807 bhc made the inp 
from New \orl to Albanj, about 150 m , in 
33 hours She was the firl *tcim tcs il that 
was I cpt in continued commercial service 
Clermont, town I ranee Its cajtle, datini, 
from the loth ccnlurj is now u'cel as a prison 
for women Tlic Cnplish s-icked Clermont in 
1359 and 1415 

Clermont Ferrand (ancient Aupuiton- 
emeiwm), cilt, Prance, stands at the fool 
of the catinct volcano, Put-dc-Domc, ottr-j 
lootinf, the Limapnc Important buildinp^ 
arc the Cathedral 1346), built of lata 
from the surroundinp district, and rinished in 
the nmclccnth ccntur> , Notre Dame Church, 

1 here the first crusade was preached bj Peter 
the Hermit, in 1096 Tlic bi'hopric of Cler- 
mont was founded in 353, nnd seven ccclca- 
wslical counals were held here dunnp the 
Middle Arcs, tlic most remarl able of which 
I as that m 1095, it which the Iirst Crusade 
was msututed b> Urban 11 Grcgor> of Tours 
t* 538) and Pascal (1633) were natives, 
P 65,386 ’ 

Clermont Ganneau, Charle* Simon 
'J846 1933), Trench Oticnlahsl, was born m 
1 ans Besides exposing Shapira’s forped mss 
and the modem botching of the liarj of 


*?altapharnc!,, he conducted archaolopical in- 
\c«tipations in the Orient (1S74-S), and dis- 
covered the jUlr of Mesha (1S70} IIis pub- 
lished works include I litdrs d'Archlolone 
Onnfdr (iSSo-96), tes Praudes \relioh- 
giqtirs tn PdesUt c (iSSs), Irchetdogtcal 
Reserrehes ir Paleslit r (l,nr trans, 1896) 

Clerodendron, a penus of tcrbcnaccous 
«to\c and preenhouse plant', «omc of which 
arc climbers, while others art of ‘hrubbcrj 
habit llif most bnihant and best Inown of 
the climhink 1 inds IS C P/omfroMr, ttliich is 
tttrprien, and hears fori cd panicles of bcau- 
tilul white and red flowers Of (he 'hrtibbj 
species, the best arc the tv liitc-flovv ennp C 
fra^ri'Ts, whifli blooms in late autumn, the 
scarlet flot ere d C iiiforliir atiin , and C 
fdtax, bcarinp bnihant scarlet Potters in Sep- 
Umbtr 

Cletinper, Jean Baptiste Auguste 
(i';i4-S3), Irenth sculptor and painter llis 
notable t oris before 1850 include a bust of 
I upcnc *^ibe (iS^t),and his marble figures 
of A 11 on rn IliUrn />> n Srrpetl (18(7), A 
Jo iff Aernd (i‘>47), and 1 Baechotlr it 
»ir Don (i8^8) In aSs3 be exhibited 
Trarrd\, who't features rc*emble Karlicl, and 
Ittrraturr, with a recmhlancc to Georpe 
Sand In 1817 lit married a dauphlcr of 
Gtorpe Sand 

Clevedon, pan‘h and watcrinp place, 
Somerset, Pnpland Its church contains tht 
tombs of the hi'tonan llcnr> 11 illam (1777- 
iSso), and his *on Arthur Ilallam (1811-33}, 
[ttho'i death inspired Tenn>«on's tn Jttmor 
tam Clitcdon is referred to as 'the haten 
I under the hill ’ 

Clevcite, a rare mineral found In the 
\rtndal district of Xontat It consists of 
oxide of urimum associated chicn> vitb 
urinates of lead nnd thnnum and of metals of 
the >ltrium group in smaller quantitv It is 
considered to be a t cathcred varict) of brag- 
rente, another Norwipian mineral, from 
t Inch It differs little in composition 

Cleveland, the larpest cit> in Ohio the 
counts 'eat of Cmahopa co, is located on 
the south shore of 1 akc Erie, at the mouth 
of the Cutahopa Rittr Settral trunk railwaj 
lints connect Cict eland with the rest of (be 
United States The largest fresh-water pass- 
engcr steamships in Iht countn supply d iily 
service between Cleveland, Buffalo, and Dc- 
Iroil, and there is also through passenger 
steamboat service to Duluth and Chicago 

Cleveland has 14 a m of lake frontage, 
protected by a breakwater s)< m m length 
The harbor has a spaaous entrance, and there 
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IS ample dockage for passenger service, and 
unexcelled facilities for the handling of iron 
ore The Cuyahoga River is also lined with 
docks, adjacent to which arc many furnaces, 
factories and lumber jards The aty, xyhich 
has an area of 56 65 sg m , lies on a plateau 
100 ft above the lake and 580 ft above sea 
level In the centre of the business section 
IS the Pubhc Square, which is quadnscctcd 
bj two of the pnnapal streets, and from 
which radiate several avenues, whose Hmgnnpi 
layout greatly reduces the distance from cen- 
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of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and 
which was drawn up by the Group Plan Com- 
mission, originally composed of Arnold W 
Brunner, Daniel H Burnham, and John M 
Carrere, provides for the grouping of public 
buildings about a mall, extending from Su- 
perior Avenue to the lake front 
A center of interest in the downtoivn sec- 
tion IS Playhouse Square, at the intersection 
of 14th Street, Huron Road, and Euchd Ave- 
nue About this square are grouped tlie 
Hanna Building, Bulklcy Building, and the 



Cleveland Neu> Stadium 


tre to suburbs The eastern and western dis- 
tricts of the aty are connected b> viaducts 

The Public Square contains the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Monument (1^94, $280,000) and 
the statue of Moses Cleaveland, founder of 
the aty In Gordon Park is a monument to 
Commodore Perry, commemorating his vic- 
tory over the British on Lake Erie in the War 
of 1812 Lakeview Cemetery contains the re- 
mains of President Garfield and a handsome 
monument in his memory Cleveland’s rec- 
reation faalitics include 21 playgrounds, 4 
pubhc baths, 2 municipal dance halls, 57 
ball diamonds, 16 football grounds, 63 tennis 
courts, S3 skating ponds, and a muniapal 
symphony orchestra 

The group plan of (Cleveland, which is the I 
outgrowth of many years’ work on the part 1 


theatres, the Allen, Ohio, State, Hanna and 
Keith’s Cleveland has 422 churches and mis- 
sions, 7 convents, and a monastery The 
Clcvdand Pubhc Library, the fourth building 
m the Group Plan of pubhc edifices, cost 
about $4,500,000 The Cleveland Museum of 
Art in Wade Park, formally opened in 1916, 
IS a beautiful building of white marble of 
classical design 

Cleveland is conspicuous for its s>stem of 
{public instruction Ten institutions which 
confer degrees are also located here, one of 
the best known bang Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 

The average annual mean temperature of 
Cleveland for a period of 33 years is 51 30* ^ 
The normal ramfall is 35 m^cs Cleveland’s 
remarkable growth m wealth and population 
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to Its c«cllcnt gcognphical search (1917-®°) 

manufacture of automobiles second Kho im- Cromnel , and died at Graj s inn HC 

“;U .« .b. .. dba»b, ”»JUl3,“sS^“SU (.8„. 

'“i£,'s.ssr.b.«t«dd<,nr«h ... 

Co , \iliich had purchased from Connecticut tied in Massachusetts in 1 3 S SS 
a a ast tract of Western lands It m as incorpo- 
raitu as a aiUacc, 1814. a cita, 1836 Clcac- 
I'rd’s attempted solution of municipal owner 
ship problems, cspcciall> slrcLt railwaas, at- 
tracted wide attention In Mas, 1914, a Cit\ 

Plan Commission was created, p 878,336 In 
1944 a disastrous fire occurred among the gas- 
storage plants, 112 persons were dead, 104 
missing, and hundreds were homeless 
Cleveland, parliamcntarj district in Eng 
land It IS crossed b> the Clca eland Hills, 
which arc noted for their cxcccdingh nch de- 
posits o{ iron ore Effective working began 
about tbc middle of the nineteenth ccntur> , 
the district now supplies about one-third of 
the total pig iron for Great Britain Cleve- 
land also gi\c. name to a fine breed of horccs 
Cleveland, Charles Dexter (1802-69), 

American author and educator From i86t to 

1867 he was U S consul at Cardie, Wales Croi/er Cleveland 

He published Compendium o) Grcaon Anti- Copynght, Pach Bros , N Y , 1904 
quitics (1828) , Compendium of CitgUsh lit- 
erature (1850), Compendium of Amenean gan to study law in Buffalo, and Uicrc in 
Ltleraltire (1858) , Concordance to the Works 1859 was admitted to the bar As a member 

of the law firm of Cleveland and Bissell 
Albert (1865- gamed a large pracucc In 1881, as the Demo- 



0/ John iliUott (1867) 

Cleveland, Frederick _ 

1914), Am publicist He was instructor in critic candidate but largclj by independent 
finance at the Uniicrszty of Pcnnsyliaiua a otes, he was elected major of Buffalo, where 
(1900-03), professor of finance at the New the Republicans were normallj predominant 
York Umacrsity School of Finance (1903- In this position he attracted such general at- 
Oj) , an expert on many notable commissions, tention bv his efficiency and independence 
including that on the finances of New York that in 1882 he was made the Democratic 

candidate for governor of New York, and was 
elected by an enormous majority over his 
Repubhean opponent, Charles J Folgcr As 
governor he insisted on the application of 
strict business methods in the administration 
of public affairs His adimmstration of this 
office, indeed, gave him a national reputa- 
tion, and in 1884, when the national political 
situation was somewhat simdar to what the 


Citj (1903) and President Taft's Commis- 
sion on Economy and Eificicncj His pub- 
lished works include Grouiih of Democracy 
ttt the Untied States (1898) , Punds and Their 
Uses (xgos ) , First Lessons in Finance 
(1903) , Organized Democracy an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Amertcan Politics (1913) 
He edited Studies tn Administration, pub- 
hdicd by the Institute of Government Re- 
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political situation in the state had been two 
years before, he was nominated for the presi- 
dency by the Democratic Party The Repub- 
licans bad previously nominated James G 
Blame The campaign which followed was 
marked by almost unprecedented vitupera- 
tion, the personal characters of each candi- 
date being assailed and both candidates being 
mercilesslv lampooned and vilified As Presi- 
dent (1885-9) Cleveland did much for avil 
service, also for army pension reform, and 
once more showed his independence by an 
unprecedentedly free use of the veto power, 
particularly as regards private pension bills 
In his annual message of 18S7 he vigorously 
ad\ ocated a revision of the tariff in the direc- 
tion of free trade, and it was largely on tins 
issue that, renominated by his party in 1888, 
he was defeated for rc-clcction by his Repub- 
lican opponent, Benjamin Harrison, though he 
received a plurality of the popular vote In 
189s, however, once more the candidate of 
his party , he defeated Harrison, the tariff is- 
sue being again to the front President 
Cleveland’s second administration (1893-7) 
was marked bv his immediate withdrawal 
from the Senate of the Hawaii annexation 
treaty negotiated by his predecessor, by the 
repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 
1890, by the dispersal of rioters in Chicago by 
U S troops during tbc great Pullman strike 
(1894), by the enactment of the Wilson Tanff 
Bill, which the President allow*cd to become 
a law without his signature, by the difficulty 
with England concerning the boundary dis- 
pute between that country and Venezuela, 
Pres Cleveland sending to Congress a some- 
what belligerent message on this subject m 
Dec , 1895 In the dispute with Great Britain 
over the Venezuela boundary, Cleveland’s in- 
sistence upon the Monroe Doctrine fixed its 
fundamental claim and meanmg m the na- 
tional consciousness, and his successors in the 
presidency have reaffirmed the principles then 
asserted by him It may be said that his firm, 
though conservative, advocacy of his party’s 
princioles has been memorably epitomized in 
the phrase ‘a Cleveland Democrat ’ His pub- 
lic papers may be found in Richardson’s Mes- 
sages of the Presidents, vols viii , ix (1898) 
See Whittle, Grover Cleveland (1896) , Nev- 
ins, Grover Cleveland (1932) 

Cleveland Ironstone, a well-known and 
important band of clay ironstone which oc- 
curs in the Middle Lias of Cleveland in 
Yorkshire, England It is generally dark 
green in color, and contains about 60 per cent 
of carbonate of iron, with a certam amount 


of clay, silica, phosphates, and other impur- 
ities 

Cleves See Kleve, Anne of 

Clew Bay, on w coast of Ireland, is about 
14 m long by 8 m wide, and contains many 
small islands Clare I stands at its entrance 

Clews, the lower corners of squarc-saits 
and the aftmost corner of fore-and-aft sails, 
the other low'er corner being the tack The 
dews of a hammock are the combination of 
small lines by which it is suspended 

Clews, Henry (1830-1923), American 
banker, born in England, became a partner 
in the New York firm of Stout, Clews and 
Mason in 185S, which under its later name, 
Livermore, Clews &. Co , acted as the agent of 
the U S Government in' selling bonds during 
the Civil War In 1877 the firm of Henry 
Clews & Co was organized Mr Clews pub- 
lished Twenty-eight Years tn Wall Street 
(1888) and The Wall Street Foint of View 
(1900) 

Clianthus, a small genus of tender shrubs 
belonging to the order Lcguminosai, with pin- 
nate leaves and uniquely showy flowers The 
parrot's beak, or glory vine produces bunches 
of quaint scarlet, boat-shaped flowers, with 
large keels The glory pea may also be grown 
out of doors south of Washington It bears 
racemes of rich scarlet-and-black flowers 

Click-beetles, or Skipjacks, insects be- 
longing to the family Elatendm, whose larvm, 
often called ‘wireworms’ arc very destructive 
to crops The adults live on herbs of various 
kinds, and when alarmed drop suddenly to 
the ground, the beetles then bend back the 
hinder part of the bodv, and suddenly re- 
leasing the tension are tossed into the air and 
alight on their feet The spring is accom- 
panied by a clicking sound whence the popu- 
lar name 

Client in modern law See Principal and 
Agent The name was given in anaent 
Rome to a class of citizens to describe their 
dependence on a patron, who was a patnaan 
It was the duty of the patron to advise and 
protect his clients in legal affairs and to guard 
their interests, of the client to contribute to 
the dowry of his patron’s daughters, to his 
ransom, or to payment of his legal or oflicial 
expenses, and generally to serve his interests 
In modern usage it is applied to one who em- 
ploys an attorney or counsellor at law to con- 
duct a lawsuit for him or to take charge of his 
legal affairs 

Cliff Dwellings This term is specially 
applied to certain remarkable rums found in 
Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and W Colo- 
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rado The onginal dwellings consisted of one 
or more nell-built houses of stone and hrac, 
two or three stones m height, \Mth rectangu- 
lar doors and ivindons, m some degree sug- 
gesting an affinity nith the Indian pueblos of 
the same region The situation of these cliff 
duellings is nhat constitutes their most re- 
markable features and gn es them their name , 
for thea arc perched in caaclikc, honzontal 
recesses of the almost perpendicular cliffs that 
line the gorges or canons of that territory, 
appearing, at the first glance, inaccessible 
either from the cliff-top or from the \altcv 
bclon In some cases a winding staircase or 
ladder of footholes has been cut in the steep 
rock face, from the aalle> up to the ledge on 
nhich the house is placed But in most in- 
stances the ascent must haac been made by 
a senes of ladders of aa ood or of rope Among 
the most important and interesting of the 
cliff diacllings arc those in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, Colorado Consult Fcaakes’ 
Archicological Expedition to Ansona and 
Antiquities of the Afesa Verde National Park 
Clifford, Sir Hugh (1866-1941), English 
goaemment official, was bom in London In 
1883 he entered the Malaa States aail service 
and sub equcntla held aarious offices In 1914 
he negotiated aiith French Colonial author- 
ities the agreement entered into for the pro- 
visional administration of Togoland His 
aiorks include In Court and Kampong 
(1897) , Studies in Brown Humanity, and 
Since the Beginning (1S98) , In a Corner of 
dno (1899}, Bush-Whacking (1901), The 
Downfall of the Gods (1911), Malayan 
Monochromes (1913) , The Further Side of 
Silence (1916) 

Clifford, Lucy Lane (d 1919), Erglish 
John Lane, and widow 
Of William Kingdon Clifford Her noacls in- 
clude KeilNs Crime (r88s) , Aunt Anne 
1893), Love Letters of a Worldly Woman 
U894) , Mr Webster and Others (1918) , and 
Miss Ptngal (1919) She is also the author of 
a number of plajs and books for children 
Clifford, Lydia Ro.abclle Bonham, 

unriw English noaelist, wrote 

noer the name of a former marriage, Mrs 

her works are 

Jeter's Mother (1903) , The Lonely Lady of 

P^a>s "rote several successful 

Clifford, William Kingdon (1845-79), 
English mathemaUcian, was professor of 
mathematics and mechanics at Uniicrsity 
i-oiiegc, London, and was made a fellow of 


the Ro}!! Soaety in 1874 His works include 
Elements of Dynamics (1878), and Lectures 
and Essays 

Clifton, watering place, England, a sub 
urb of Bristol, notable for the beautiful 
wooded gorge of limestone rocks through 
whicli the A\on here flows A commodious 
spa and pump room ha\ c replaced the famous 
Hotwclls knowai since the dajs of Fanny 
Burnc\ Observatorj Hill has traces of 
Roman occupation 

Climacteric Sec Menopause 

Climacteric Years, a term formerly ap- 
plied to the se\ enth and ninth \ cars of man’s 
bfc, with their multiples b\ the odd numbers, 
which were considered critical points in one’s 
life and fortunes The sivty -third year — the 
multiple of the mastical numbers 7 and 9 
was the grand climacteric 

Climate, a generalized term for the char- 
acteristic weather of any locality or region 
The most important climatic elements arc 
first, temperature, second, moisture in its 
\ anous forms, as rainfall, cloudiness, and hu- 
midity , and third, wind The most important 
determiners of climate arc indicated below 
I The most marked influence of latitude is due 
to the length of and intensity of sunshine, the 
effect of the solar rays being greatest at tlie 
equator, where they fall perpendicularly, 
diminishing in power as their obliquity in- 
creases with their approaimation to the poles, 
where practically all their heat is absorbed by 
the atmosphere before they rcacli the earth’s 
surface 3 Distance away from the earth’s 
surface as in the ascent of mountains The 
decrease of temperature with height, under 
normal conditions, is i® f for c\cry 300 ft 

3 The relative distribution of land and 
water is a most potent factor in the determi- 
nation of climate, and this is especially the 
case in the presence of large deserts or oceans 
4 The climate of the ocean is profoundly 
affected by oceanic currents, which bnng with 
them, to a certain extent, the climate of the 
region where they originate 

5 Proximity of mountain ranges materially 
affects the climate of places situated to lee- 
ward of them, deflecting the winds, which 
they dram of much of their moisture Local- 
ities thus placed have much colder winters 
and hotter summers than regions lying to 
windward, which are protected hy a screen 
of aqueous vapor from the full effects of both 
solar and terrestrial radiation 

6 The permeabihty or impermeability to 
moisture of various soils, also affects the ch- 
matc Sandy soils retain httle moisture, but 



Climatological 

clays hold from ten to twenty times as much, 
and thus render the air in contact with them 
cold and damp 7 Vegetation also affects ch- 
mate, which is comparatively umform and 
humid where the growth of trees and plants 
IS luxuriant 

8 The effect of wmds on chmate is marked, 
for they brmg with them the charactenstic 
dimatic features of the region of their origin 
9 Rainfall is an important factor, the preapi- 
tation purif^ung the air, and, for the time at 
least, decreasing the humidity Racial charac- 
teristics are profoundly modified by dimate 
The geographical distribution of animals and 


Climbing Plants 

geons An annual volume of transactions is 
pubhshed 

Climbing Perch {Anabai scandens), a 
bony fish, found in the East, particularly in 
the Ganges region of India It is about six 
inches long, reddish olive in color, and has a 
remarkable superbrandiial organ above the 
gills, which apparrently assists the process of 
respiration when the fish is out of water By 
means of the strong spines of its pectoral fins, 
it can move over 'land surface, and is even 
said to dimb trees . 

Climbing Plants, plants which climb by 
means of twming, or by tendrils, aerial roots. 
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Chff Dwellings, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 


plants IS also in great measure regulated by 
climatic conditions, the greatest perfection of 
development being found in regions where the 
dimate is most suited to the requirements of 
the organism See Meteorology , consult 
pubhcations of U S Weather Bureau , Davis’ 
Meteorology, Huntington’s Civilization and 
Climate (1915), Brooks’ The Evolution of 
Chmate (1922) 

Climatological and Clinical Associa-i 
tion, American, a society for research in| 
chmatology, hydrology, and diseases of the; 
respiratory and circulatory systems, founded 
m New York in 1883 Annual meetings are 
hdd, and the assoaation convenes every third 
year at Washington as a partiapant in the 
Congress of American Physiaans and Sur- 


er other structures In the tropics they are 
often of imposing size and splendor, and even 
m temperate regions exhibit many forms of 
beauty Some dimb bj tw ining the main stem 
around a support, revolving m, or opposite to, 
the direction of the sun's passage, according 
to speaes , some dimb by tendrils , others by 
means of prickles, and yet others by means 
of aerial roots 

In gardens, chmbing plants are of the 
greatest possible value for covermg watt, and 
trellises, concealing unsightly buildings, and 
covering arches, bowers, pergolas, old tree- 
stumps, pillars, and poles Climbing plants are 
both annuals and pcrcnniils Among climb- 
ers which are evergreen, at least in many 
regions, are the ivy, passion flower, Bignoma 
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ciprcolati, whitL jasmine, and some of the 
smihacs Consult Darwin's Cfnnbii g Plat fs 
and S Amotts Thr Book oj Chntbmi^ Plants 
ai d H a'l SI r its 

Clincdinst, Benjamin West (iSSQ- 
iQii), American arti-t, was bom in Wood* 
stock, \ a lib w ork in black and v bite bas 
been hrgeb deaoted to the lUuslration of 
books and mapancs, and his paintings in 
oil and water color haac been pnnapalU 
genre work and portrait* He was elected a 
member of tbc "Sational \cadcma in I’^oS 

Clingman, Thomas Lanier (iSii 97), 
Amcnean political leader and soldier of Uie 



Confederate arms m the Cisil War He de- 
voted considerable attention to science, cr- 
Ptored the mountains of South Carolina, and 
di'wscrcd the existence of various minerals 
•n his native state A volume of Seltchons 
non the speed es and IVnlwgi oj Thomas L 
v-fuigDioii was published in 1877 , he also pub- 
Postltoe philosophers 

Vlo^o) 

Clime, sfncti} the examination and treat- 
ment of a patient in the presence of a class 
ot students for their instruction Tlie term is 
popularlj applied to an institution, usually in 
connection vitlva medical school, for the free 
weatment of patients who arc able to go to 
roin their homes A clime may be dif« 


1 fcrcntialed from a di«pcnsar> in that its pn- 
i mars object is to tcacli, treatment being of- 
I fered as a means to tins end 
j Clinical Medicine (Gr fcitr f, ‘bed’) , the 
iprictical teaching of medicine or surgcr> by 
demonstration of disease and its treatment 
at the bedside, in hospital wards, etc 
I Clinker-built (formctlv clindicr-built’ , 
from clnth, ‘to rivet'), a term applied to a 
j boat or ship built with the lower edge of each 
plank overlapping the one below it, like the 
shingles on a roof 

Clinometer, an instrument used b> sur. 
vevors, mining engineers, miner*, and geolog- 
ists for measunng the inclination or slojie of 
surfaces In it* simplest form it consists of a 
plummet attaclud to a divided «cale, «o ar- 
ranged that when tlic instrument is placed on 
a horizontal surface the cxtrcmilv of tlic 
plummet IS ojiposiie to ztro of the gradua- 
tion, and if the surface is inclined, the angle 
of slojic r n corded bv the position of the 
plummet on the scale 

Clinton, ntv, Iowa, on the Mississippi 
River Clinton is the «cat of Wartburg Col- 
lege (I uth ), and its mdustnes include large 
railroad shops, bncl' c worl s, com wrup, glu- 
cose, and 'tarcb lactones, and manufactures 
of boiler*, machinerj, locks, furniture, wire, 
wagons, nnd flour, p j6,''7o 

Clinton, town, Massachusetts, Worrester 
CO, formcrlj large textile center, now the 
home of Tlic Colonial Prr-s, Inc , largest book 
manufacturing plant It nl'o bas distilleries 
and factories for mal mg dolls, lo> s, and metal 
spcaalUcs, p 1 9,450 

Clinton, Do Witt (i769-iS’ 8), Amcnean 
political leader, was born in little Britain, 
N Y He served in numerous political ca- 
pacities and graduallv he came to he the most 
influential leader of liis part> , the Democratic- 
Republican, in New York In i8ij, under 
arcumstanccs which are generally regarded ns 
being not altogether creditable to him he was 
the coalition candidate of the peace Repub- 
licans and tlic Tcdcralists for the presidency 
against Madison, but was defeated IIis prin- 
apal service was rendered as canal commis- 
sioner of New York and as governor of the 
State (i8t7-a9 and 1824-7), m which ca- 
paatics he helped to establish the free school 
system, secured the modification of criminal 
laws, did much for the promotion of saence 
and did more than any other one man to 
bnng about the constniction of the Cne 
Canal, which by his opponents was long called 
derisively 'Clinton’s Ditch’ Consult Ren- 
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w’lck's Life of Dc Wtlt Clinton, and Camp' 
bell’s Life and Writings of De Witt Clinton 
See BucKTAits 

Clinton, George (1739-1812), American 
statesman, was born in Little Bntain, N Y 
He served under his father, Charles Chnton 
(1690-1773), in the French and Indian War, 
then was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775-7, and served during that time 
as a brigadier-general in the Continental 
Army He was the first governor of the State 
of New York, serving in that capacity for 
eighteen consecutive years (1777-95), and 
again in 1801-4 

Clinton, Sir Henry (?i738-os), Bntish 
soldier, prominent in the American Revolu- 
tion, was horn in Newfoundland He was a 
member of Parhament (1772-84), and in 1794 
became governor of Gibraltar 

Clinton Stage, in geology, a subdivision 
of the Silurian 

Clio, the muse of history See Muses 

Cliona, a boring sponge, important in that 
it brings about the rapid disintegration of 
shells 

Clione, a genus of pteropod molluscs It 
includes the httle Clione Imacina, important 
because it furnishes a large part of the food 
of the whalebone whale There is no shell, 
and the animal swims by means of two lateral | 
lobes of the foot placed at the sides of the i 
head 

^Clipper, a sailing ship built expressl> for 
speed Aberdeen, Scotland, was long cele- 
brated for building swift tea-clippers, w'hich 
since i860 have been gradually superseded by 
steamers The Baltimore clippers were also 
famous 

Clisthenes, famous Athenian reformer and 
lawmaker He is known espeaally for his re- 
forms of the Solonian constitution, which in- 
cluded the substitution of ten new Ionic 
tribes, named after Attic heroes, for four old 
ones, the establishment of a new counal of 
five hundred, of a new magistracy, and of the 
generals (ten m number), and the introduc- 
tion of ostraasm These reforms, which laid 
the foundations of the democratic rdgmc m 
Athens, are generally dated 508 no 

Clitheroe, market town, England, m Lan- 
cashire The church of St Maty Magdalene 
IS an anaent foundation, rebuilt, with the 
exception of the tower, in modern times 
There is a sixteenth-century grammar school 
and the rums of a Norman castle occupy a 
commanding position on the heights, p 12,- 
204 

Clitus, a Macedonian, one of Alexander’s 


generals and friends, who saved Alexander’s 
hfe at the battle of the Granicus in 334 b c 
Seven years later, at a banquet, when botli 
were half intoxicated, Chtus provoked Alex- 
ander by ascribing his victories to his troops 
rather than to himself, and reprovmg the 
king for his love of luxury and flattery, and 
was slam by Alexander, whose remorse was 
afterward inconsolable 

Clive, Catherine (1711-85), English 
actress, popularly known at KinT Cuvs, 
made her appearance on the stage at the age 
of seventeen, and soon became the favonte 
comedienne of her time In 1746 ^e became 
a member of Garrick’s company, where she 
remained, except for a bnef interval, until her 
retirement in 1769 She was a favonte xvith 
Handel, Garrick, and Horace Walpole, was 
admired by Fielding for her probity of char- 
acter, and praised by Dr Johnson for her in- 
telligence and ‘sprightliness of humor ’ Con- 
sult Matthews and Hutton’s Actors and Ac- 
tresses of Great Britain and the United Stales 

Clive, Robert (1725-74), Baron Clive 
of Plassey, knowm to the natives of India 
os Sabat Jung, ‘the Daring in War,* and 
justly called the creator oT the Anglo-Indian 
empire, was bom in England At the age of 
eighteen he was shipped off to India as an in- 
corrigible scapegrace, and entered the service 
of the East India Company as a winter Clive, 
finding his clerkship distasteful, obtained a 
commission as ensign He secured other com- 
missions and show’cd marvelous skill and en- 
ergy as a leader in battle In I 7 S 3 be returned 
to England, worn out by anxictv and fatigue 
He had gone out ten years before without 
friends and influence, he returned to be ac- 
claimed by Pitt as ‘the youth of tw-enty-seven 
years' w’ho had accomplished the deeds of a 
‘heaven-born general ’ Honors were showered 
on him, and with the pnze-monev which he 
had accumulated he paid oS the debts on his 
parental estate, and unsuccessfully attempted 
to enter Parliament 

In 1755 Clive returned to India After be- 
coming head of the government of Calcutta, 
and winning other victories, Clive returned 
to England in 1760 and was received as the 
hero of the hour In 1765 he returned to In- 
dia as governor-general, and set himself to 
the w’ork of punfying the adir.mstration 
Clive’s efforts at reform w'crc bitterly op- 
posed, and he raised up a host of enemies, 
who in 1767, when he finally returned to 
England in shattered health, brought about 
his impeachment for corrupt practices It w'as 
during the parhamentary rnquiry that Chvc 
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confronted with ccrtnin hostile G\idcncc, 
made the chanctcn<ttc and much-quoted re- 
mark, ‘B\ God, hir Chairman, at this mo- 
ment I stand a<toni hed at m\ o\\ n modera- 
tion*' The Ilouec of Commons pas cd a reso- 
lution that ‘Robert, Lord Ch\ c, bad rendered 
great and mentonous services to his coun- 
tr\’, but Its acquittal was practicalU a cen- 
sure and Chac, broken in health, kecnia sen- 
sitive to the disgrace of the verdict, and 
morahv enfeebled bv the use of opium, com- 
mitted Euiadc in November, 1774, when but 
fiftv vears of ace Consult Jfacaulav - Es- 
iovi, Colonel Mallcson’s Ch e, in the Rulers 1 
of India Senes, lIolme_' Four Ilf roes 0/ /»- 
dta, romst’s Tl e Life of Lord Cli>.f (191S) 
Cloaca, a 'cv' cr In ancient Rome there 
were manv of great sire, of which the most 
famous IS the cloaca n aim a, ‘the largest 
sewer’, which passed under the Fonim, and is 
still in u e toda> It is «aid to hav e been 
built in the reipn of Tarqumius Pn<cus 
Cloaca, m v ertcbralc-, the common cham- 
ber into which the ducts of the reproductive 
organs and of the kidncvs open, toRclhcr with 
the alimcntarv canal \ cloaca is present in 
birds and reptiles, and in the lowest mam- 
maL It is replaced m the hiLher mammals bv 
the anus and the urinogcnital aperture 
Clock and Watch Making See Horol- 

ogj 

Clodd, Edward (18)0-1930), English 
T nier, has v ntten numerous works on foil - 
lore, evolution, and cognate lubjccl^, includ- 
ing The Childhood of the World (1873), 
llitls ard Dreams (18S5), Slorj of Pnmi- 
tj e Van (1S95), Printer of Lyoluftor 
11893)1 Pioneers of Ei^oluliot (1897), and 
biographies of Grant Mien (1900) and T II 
Huvic) (i9o->) 

Clodius, Roman tribune and cncm> of 
Cicero See Cuudils 
Cloeha, a Roman maiden, who, according 
to the anaent stor^, was 'cnt as a hostage 
to Porsena when he attacked Rome She 
escaped, however, and swam back to Rome 
across the Tiber, but the Romans sent her 
asam to Poricna, who was so iraprcs'^cd b> 
tier honor and courage that he liberated her 
and her companions 
Cloiionee See Enamels 
^ j '****"’ ^ 'aultcd arcaded corridor sur- 
rounding the quadrangle or courtyard of mon- 
nf'fi acclisiastical, and collegiate buildings 
I the middle ages It w'as u'cd for rccrca- 
lon and exercise, and adjoined the pnnapal 
noim of the group There arc man> bcau- 
u examples of the cloister remaining, 


though few are complete \l Oxford Pnorv 
church three side- st ft wide remain Welts 
cathedral shows inicrcstinj. examples of dif- 
ferent date- Worcester cathedral is in the 
Perpendicular stvlc Other fine siiecimcn" 
exist at Salisburv, Gloucester, and Hereford, 
and m Italv and I ranee 

Clonmacnoise, par, Ireland, on nver 
Shannon One of the most venerated places 
in Ireland In 578 St Kieran establislicd a 
Culdcc college, vvliich bccime an import mt 
scat of learning The ‘Seven Churches,’ vvith 
their cro'sc, towers, and gravevards, consti- 
tute an important group of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities 

Clonus, a rapidtv alternating contraction 
and relaxation of muscles, resulting in vio- 
lent ttemotv of part of a limb \nl Ic clonus 
IS produced in certain diseased conditions of 
the brain or spinal cord, when the nerve 
centres are in an irritable condition 

Clooti, Jean Bnptitte du Val do 
Grace, Baron do, better known as 'Anach- 
ar<is’ Cloots (1755 pj), a notable figure of 
the Erencli revolution V rationalist, m re- 
sponse to Dergicr s Certitude drs Pre it rs du 
Cl nstiai isn e, he published, under the p cud- 
onvm of Ml Gicr-ller, a satirical Certitude 
des Preuoes du Mahon itisn e (17R0) An 
enthusiast for the nev ideas, he joined the 
Jacobin Club, in the spirit in which the 
Scvihian \nacharsis entered \thcns He was 
returned to the Convention bv the depart- 
ment of Oise, and voted for the 1 mg’s death 
\mong his other political and philosophical 
works ire Adresse d im Priissiri a uii An- 
glais (1790)1 and lo Rfpublique Vnnrr- 
selle (179.) See Avcncl’s A Cloots (s rols 
i8Gs) 

Close, the enclosure and buildings reserved, 
in the precincts of a cathedral for the do- 
mestic use of the bishop and canons The 
word IS also applied in Scotland to the nar- 
row passages leading from mam streets to 
courts containini, tenements or to adjoining 
streets * 

Close-hauled, the trim of a ship’s sails 
when sailing near to the wind— le suhng in 
i the nearest direction possible to the point of 
the compass from which the wind blows 
WHicn a ship is close-hauled, her lacks are 
hauled close down lo her side to windward, 

, and her sheets are hauled dose aft In this 
manner of sailing, square-rigged ships will 
mal c an angle of six points with the line of 
the Wind, but fore-and-aft rigged ships will 
sail much closer In each case there is always 
a certain amount of lecw aj 
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Clotaire I (497"SSi)i of the Mero- the age of four months (584), under the 
vmgian Franks, joungcst son of Clovis and guardianship of his mother Frcdegonda, bc- 
Clothilde, received the northern third of the coming sole king in 613 He overran Austra 
kingdom when it was divided between him- sia and Burgundy, captured and put to' 
self and his brothers (511) , then he joined death Brunhild, seized her dominions, and 
Childebert in the slaughter of the sons of reunited under his sway the empire of Clovis 
their brother Clodomu-, and in the conquest Cloth See Fabrics, Textile 



Forms of Cloud 


Upper Left, Drro-stratus Upper Bight, Cirro-cumulus Cen- 
ter, Cirrus Lower Left, Alto-cumulus Lower Right Alto- 
stratus, 

of Burgundy, which they divided between Clothe, one of the Fates 

them (533), and by the death of a fourth Clothilde, St (47S'S4S)» daughter of 

brother (555) and of Childebert (558) he Chilperic, king of the Burgundians She was 
became sole king of all the Franks, and married to Clovis, king of the Franks, whom 
warred against^ the Saxons and Thunngians she converted to Christianity After Clovis s 
Clotaire ll' (584-628) succeeded his fa- death she retired to a monastery at Tours, 
father, Chilpenc i , ac king of the Franks, at and was canonized by Gregory of Tours with 
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Clothyard 

the holy sanction of Pope John the Third Riggenbach, and L Teisserence de Sort 
Clothyard, old measure of length (See (1896) The following classification was fin- 
Yard) The clothyard shaft was distinctive ^y adopted 

of English bowmen A Upper Clouds (average alt 30,000 ft ) 

Cloud Mist IS caused by the condensation Cirrus (Lat ‘a hair'), ‘Mares’ tails', deh- 
of the aqueous vapor in the air into minute cate detached clouds, taking the form of 
globules of water, and clouds may be defined feathers or thread fibres, often arranged in 



Forms of Cloud 


Upper Left, Strato-cumulus Upper Right, Nimbus Center, 

Cumulus Lower Left, Cumulo-mmbus Lower Right, Stra- 
tus 

as elevated mists Sometimes the condensed belts which cross a portion of the sky in 
lapor of clouds is frozen into minute cr>s- great urdes, of great importance in weather 
tals of ice and snow In August, 1894, a forecasting Cirrus and other douds of this 
inccting of the International Meteorological dass are composed of ice crystals which re- 
Congtess was held at Upsala, when over 300 fract hght and produce the phenomena of 
Cloud pictures from different parts of the halos Cirro-stratus, or ‘sheet douds’, is a 
norld were exhibited, and typical examples thm whitish sheet which at Umes completeli 
sorted These are given in the Inlemattonal covers the sky, and is frequently the precur- 
t'loud-Atias by H H Hildebrandsson, A sor of unsetded weather 
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B Intermedute Clouds (between 10,000 
and 23,000 ft ) 

Cirro-cumulus, or ‘mackerel skv’, consists 
of small globular masses or white flakes ar- 
ranged in groups and lines, essentially a fine 
Weather cloud 

Alto-cumulus, or ‘flock clouds’, consists 
of fairly large globular masses of white or 
gray cloud arranged m groups and lines, and 
often very closely packed 
Alto-stratus is a thick sheet of a grayish 
or bluish hue, which presents a hrillant ap- 
pearance in the vianity of the sun or moon 
C Lower Clouds (6,500 ft ) 
Strato-cumulus are large globular m a s ses 
or rolls of dark clouds which frequently 
cover the whole sky , common cloud in wm- 
ter, a fair-weather doud 
Nimbus, or ‘rain-doud,’ consists of _ 
thick layer or system of clouds with ragged 
edges from which ram is falling 
D Clouds of Diurnal Ascending Currents 
Cirro-cumulus, or ‘wool-pack’ clouds are 
dome-shaped with horizontal base, a fair- 
weather cloud 

Cumulo-nimbus, or the ‘thunder doud,’ 
takes the form of heavy mountainous tur- 
rets of cloud, with irregular base, a ram 
doud 

E High Fogs (under 3,300 ft ) 

Stratus, or ‘ground fog,’ a horizontal sheet 
of hfted fog, usually formed by condensa- 
tion Stratus IS usually a fine-w'eather doud, 
appeanng in settled weather during the eve- 
ning and morning hours See Fog, Dust, 
Nefhoscope, and numerous papers bj Pro 
fessor F H Bcgelew in Reports of H S 
Weather Bureau and Monthly Weather Re- 
wew 

Cloudberry, or Ground Mulberry, the 
orange-colored fruit of a dwarf herb (Rubus 
Chamamorus) The plant grows onh m 
swampy, northern distncts Large quantities 
are eaten m Scandmavia and sub-Arctic 
America, partly m the raw’ state, partly after 
bemg made into preserves 
Cloud-line is the lc\el bdow’ which clouds 
seldom form, bemg about 9,000 ft m South 
America and about 5,000 ft in Tvrol, while 
in Washington, D C , there is a \ anation m 
the mean height of clouds from 30,000 to 
3,000 ft 

Clouet, the name of a family of Frcndi 
portrait and miniature painters of Flemish 
origin Jean Clouet, the elder (d 1490), 
was employed by the duke of Burgundy — 
Jean Clouet, the younger (1482-1514),' was 


court painter and valet to Franas 1 of 
France, bemg called, m documents, jehan 
Jehannot, and Jehannet— His son, Francois 
(?iSio- 77 ), was bom at Tours His minia- 
tures and portraits are distinguished bv dcli- 
caev of form, pale simple tones without chi- 
aroscuro, Flemish love of finished detail, and 
French elegance A fine senes of Ins draw- 
ings IS m the National Librarj, Pans, some 
crajon heads in the British Museum, aho 
examples of portraiture are in Berlin, A^ien- 
na, Munich, Florence, Dresden 
Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-61), Eng- 
lish poet, born in Liacrpool though of Welsh 
blood Attracted bj the political and sooal 
movements of the dav, he a’lsited both Pans 
and Rome in times of rcaolution Alrcadv a 
pamphlet, occasioned bj the potato famine in 
Ireland, had earned him the reputation of a 
socialist He sailed for the U S in 1852, 
and settled at Cambridge, Mass, luing by 
literary and scholastic work and enjoMng 
the friendship of Lowdl, Longfellow, and 
Emerson He died at Florence, Ital>, where 
he IS buried Clough’s poetrv is remarkable 
rather for puritj and dignih of thought 
than for literary finish His lovable person- 
ahtj, and vexed life inspired the beautiful 
monodj of Thyrsts, written upon him ov 
Matthew Arnold Works A Cottsidcratton 
of Objections asoinst the Retrenchment As- 
sociation at Oxjord (1847) , and others 
Collected works Poems (ed F T Palgraae, 
1862, with Memoir) , Poems and Prose Re- 
mains, with a selection from his Letters and 
a Memoir (ed bj Blanche Clough, 1869) 
CIough-Lcighter, Henry (1874- )i 
encan musician and composer From igoi 
he was in editonal positions with Boston 
music publishing houses His composibons in- 
clude seaeral oratorios, cantatas, and church 
sera ices, besides man> songs 
Clove, the dned, unexpanded flower-bud 
of a beautiful evergreen shrub, Luzenia carj- 
ophjllata, or Caryophyllus aromaticiis, be- 
longing to the order Martacca: The plant 
IS a natiac of the Moluccas, but since 1S30 
it has been espeualla cultivated in Zanzibar 
The cloae avas, howeacr, known to the an- 
aent Romans Dned cloacs arc about half 
an mch long, of a dark-brown color, and 
consist each of a calindrical tube, surmount- 
ed ba a four-toothed calax and a round 
knob — the unopened corolla Thej arc pos- 
sessed of a charactcnstic hot and aromatic 
taste and smell, and contain about 16 per 
cent of a’olatile oil, or essence of cloacs 
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Cloves are used lucdicmally as a carmina- 
Uve and stimulant, and as a spice in cook- 
ery 



I, Section of ilouer, a, fruit 


Clovelly, par and vil , Devonshire, Eng- 
land, noted for its picturesque scenery Dick- 
ens describes it in ,4 Message from the Sea 
Near it is an anaent Bntish camp, called 
□oiellv Dykes , 

Clever, a genus of annual, biennial and 
perennial plants of the order LeguminosaJ, 
containing many nidely distributed speaes, 
of nhich red clover, alsike clover, crimson or 



Italian dover, and ivbite dover, are most 
commonly knonn Berscem or Egyptian 
clover IS the great forage crop of Egypt Nu- 
merous speaes of dover of litUe or no im- 
portance grow wild in both hemispheres In 
addition to the true dovers or plants of the 
genus Trifolmm there are a number of olants 
commonly called dovers which belong to 
Otter genera of the order, as for mstance 


bur dover, snail clover, represented by sev- 
eral species of the genus Medicago, sweet or 
Bokhara dover, Japan clover and several 
species under the name of bush clo\ ers The 
great value of dover hes m its varied uses 
It IS grown for green fodder, silage, hay, pas- 
turage, green manuring, and as a cover crop 
Its culture improves the land, and hence it 
IS generallv found in crop rotations wherever 
Its growth IS successful The large and deep 
root system of clover in itself improves the 
physical condition of the soil and adds to 
its fertihty 

Red clover, a biennial and the most im- 
portant speaes for the U S , is almost uni- 
versally grown White dover is commonly 



Red Clover (fTrifolttim pratense) 

found as a wild-groW'Uig perennial, but u 
also used for lawns and meadows See U S 
Dept Agr, Farmers’ Bui 123, Division ol 
Botany Circular 18 and 24, Clover Culture 
by Henry Wallace 

Clovis (Ger CModwtg-Ludmg, Fr Zo«- 
w), the name of several Merovingian kings of 
the Franks Clovk i (465-511) succeeded 
his father (481) as king of the Salian Franks 
at Tournai He founded the kingdom of the 
Franks, and m 496 becanve a Christian He 
annexed Aquitame and Toulouse, and trans- 
ferred his residence to Pans By contnvmg 
the death of all nval kmgs, he sought to 
umte all the Franks into one kingdom 

Ciowes, Sir William Laird (1856-1905) 
Eng naval wnter and histonan, acted a” 
spea-il correspondent in naval matters to the 
Standard, the Daily News, and the Times 
(1885-95), and after that, under the pseud- 
onvm ‘Nauticus’ and his own name, wrote 
much for English and foreign periodicals, ex 
ercismg considerable mtluence upon naval 
opinion His works include The Naval Pock- 
et-Book (annually). The Navv and the Em- 
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pre, etc , Black America a Study of the ex- 
Slave and Uts Late Master (1892), and sev- 
eral volumes of fiction, including The Great 
Pent (1893) , The Double Emperor (1894) 
He contnbuted many articles on naval sub- 
jects to this Encyclopicdia 

Clown See Jester. 

Clubbing, Club-root, and Fingcrs-and- 
tocs arc names given to a disease which fre- 
quently attacks the roots of cabbages, tur- 
nips, stocks 'ind other cruaferous phnts The 
disease manifests itself in nodular protuber- 
ances on the roots, with subsequent gradual 
decay of the plants themselves The disease is 
infectious, for fresh young cruciferous plants, 
when placed in a tainted soil, soon become 
affected by it 

Club-foot (Tahpes) Most commonly this 
IS a congenital deformity Several possible 
causes are suggested — ^nerve lesions, malpo- 
sition before birth, abnormal grow th of bone, 
and others A long-continued malposition 
before birth seems the most likely In some 
cases there is an clement of heredity, and 
it IS often associated with other physical 
defects Acquired talipes most commonly 
follows on mfantile paralysis Where the de- 
formity IS slight, and the foot can be brought 
by manipulation mto a proper position, then 
manipulation, massage, support, and m some 
rases electricity, to weakened muscles, should 
dll be tried for some time before any oper- 
ative treatment is used On the other hand, 
where manipulation will not bring the foot 
into a normal position, operative treatment 
must be used to remove the obstacle, and 
the foot must then be retained in good posi- 
tion by artifiaal appliances as long as may 
be necessary 

Club-band, a rare congenital deformi^, 
in which the hand is fixed m varying de- 
grees of flexion or over-extension of the ivnst- 
jomt, with possibly also a lateral twist The 
bones of the wnst-joint are not fully devel- 
oped, and the child is generally ill-devcioped 
and does not hvc > 

Clubs, societies of persons combined for 
the promotion of some common object, 
whether political, soaal, or otheiw'ise The 
old Athenians had their dubs, friendly meet- 
ings where every one sent his own portion 
of the feist, bore a proportionate part of the 
expense, or gave a pledge at a fixed price 
The Spartans and Romms had similar m- 
stitutions A famous Enghsh dub was the 
one at the Mermaid Tavern, among whose 
members xvcrc Shakespeare, Raleigh, Beau- 
mont. Fletcher, and Selden From England 


clubs spread to the United States, and by 
the middle of the 19th century well-organ- 
ized clubs were found in many American 
cities, w'hile all the large centers now boast 
dubs second to none in their builduigs and 
appointments 

Clubs, Law Relating to As regards lia- 
bility to the outside public, the law affecting 
the members of a club depends upon the con- 
stitution of the club, t e , whether it is in- 
corporated under the corporation laws of a 
state, or merely organized by means of a 
contract of association, each member becom- 
ing a party to it upon joining the club In 
all clubs, w’hether incorporated or not, the 
contract between the members which regu- 
lates their rights, duties, and privileges inter 
se IS contained in the rules A so-called pro- 
prietary club IS more of a business enter- 
prise than a true dub, as certain dub privi- 
leges are furnished by an individual for a 
consideration, and the ‘members’ have no 
property rights and no voice in the manage- 
ment This type is more common in Eng- 
land than in the United States, where gam- 
bling ‘clubs’ are about the only kind con- 
ducted on this prinaple 

Cluny, or Clugny, tn , France, ow’cs its 
origin to the famous Benedictine abbey 
founded in 910 by William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine About the end of the nth century 
the abbey rivalled Rome as one of the largest 
and richest seats of learnmg in Christendom 
Its cathedral was only surpassed by St Pe- 
ter’s, p 4,108 

Cluseret, Gustave Paul (1823-1900), 
French officer and revolutionist, served m 
the French army, with Garibaldi in Italy, 
i860, m the U S Civil War, and with the 
[Turks in 1878 At times he engaged in rev- 
olutionary journalism in France and Amen- 
ca See his own Mimoires (1887) * 

CIuBium Sec Chiusi 

Cluster, in astronomy, a collection of 
stars presumably in physical connection 
Globular are distinguished from irregular 
clusters by their central compression and un- 
mistakably spherical forms They have, not- 
withstanding, outlymg branches and stream- 
ing edges, and it is far from certain that the 
thousands of stars aggregated in each con- 
stitute stable systems The brightest show to 
the eye as hazy spots of light, high optical 
power being needed to resolxc them com- 
pletely Others, even wath large telescopes 
look like piles of silver sand Professor 
Bailey has recentU made the extraordinary 
discovery that many globular clusters are 
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crowded with stars losing and regaining a 
large proportion of their light in periods of 
a few hours The Pleiades arc typical of ir- 
regular clusters They arc much less defi- 
nite assemblages than the globular kind, con- 
form to no perceptible law of compression, 
and their components fluctuate in light 
vaguely, if at all Clusters of both varieties 
frequent by preference the Milky Way, and 
clearly belong to the great galactic organiza- 
tion 

Clutch IS a means by which connection 
may be made or broken between a motive 
power and the machinery which it is re- 
quired to dnvc A clutch is used to connect 
the engine with the drivmg-wheels of motor 
cars, etc 

Clutha, or Molyneux, nv m New Zea- 
land, IS4 m long, is navigable by small 
steamers for 40 m Its alluvial deposits are 
rich in gold 

Cluver, or Cluver (Lat Cluverius), 
Phihpp (1580-1622), German historian and 
geographer After an adventurous and ne- 
cessitous life, traveling in England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, he 
settled in Leyden, in 1615, and being ap- 
pointed next year Geographus Academeus, 
was enabled to continue his hteraty work 
Cluver is considered to be the founder of 
historical geography, and among his works, 
which were for a long time standard books, 
are Gernianta Anttqua (1616 and 1630), St~ 
ctha Antigua (1619)1 and his pnnapal work, 
liaha Antigua (1624) 

Clyde, a large and important nver of 
Scotland, flowing mto tlie Firth of Clyde 
The total length is 105 m The current is 
never rapid, for at the source the altitude is 
only 1,600 ft above sea-level Midw'ay be- 
tween the source and Glasgow are the fam- 
ous falls of Bonmngton, Corra, Dundafi, 
and Stonebyres Linns The Clyde had no 
commerce until, at the beginnmg of the iSth 
century, the people of Glasgow saw the im- 
portance of fostermg trade with America 
In the second quarter of the 19th century' 
the great shipbuilding industry sprang into 
existence Some of the largest vessels of the 
world are built on the Clyde, and the ton- 
nage launched in a single year has exceeded 
400,000 

Clydebank, tn and par, Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland, onr b of Clyde, m nw 
of Glasgow, shipbuilding yards and sewing- 
machine works, Smger’s, at Kilbowie, p 

^ ^Clydesdale or Paisley Terrier, a rare 


breed of dog similar to the pnck-carcd Skye 
terner, but the coat is silky in texture, and 
the color a glossy blue on the back, with tan 
legs and face-markmgs The weight should 
not exceed so lbs 

Clytsemnestra, born from one of the egg» 
produced by Leda when Zeus had vnsitcd 
her in the form of a swan She married Ag- 
amemnon, king of Mycente, and, m re- 
venge for his having sacnficed Iphigenia to 
secure the v'oyage of the Gredk force to 
Troy, transferred her affections to ASgisthus 
during her lord's absence at the war, and 
murdered the latter on his return Ulti- 
mately her son Orestes killed her Homer in 
the Odyssey, ASschylus in the Agamemnon 
and Choephon, Sophocles in the Electro, and 
Euripides in tte Electro and Iphigenia m 
Aults, tell the story 

Cnidus, anaent aty in Asia Minor, on the 
promontory of Tnopium (now Cape Kno) 
m Cana , colonized by Dorian settlers from 
the Peloponnesus In 394 b c the Athenian 
Conon, commanding the Persian fleet gamed 
a great victory near Cnidus over the Spar 
tans Later, Cnidus became famous for a 
celebrated statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
Its rums still exist 

Cnossus, or Gnossus, now Malarotichos, 
an ancient town m Crete, the capital of 
Minos Sec Crete 

Coach Dog See Dalmatian Dog 

Coaching The early history of coadiing 
IS not clear It has been maintamed with 
considerable energy, although without mud* 
proof, that a rough coach or road-w agon ran 
as a public conveyance between Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and Leith as early as 1610, and 
this may fairly be accepted as the origin of 
coaching Pepvs writes in his diary under 
date of 1665 of springs on certain carnages, 
and it IS known that about 1675 at least six 
stage-coaches existed in England Coach 
and carnage building, however, had not pro- 
gressed very far until a good deal later than 
this In the sprmg of 1669 a coach desenbed 
as the ‘Flying Coach’ ran from Oxford to 
London in one day and was welcomed m the 
latter aty by all the dignitaries of the place 
In Amenca carnages were in use as early m 
1685 The earliest mentioned coach or road- 
wagon ran from Boston to Newport in 1686 
and then lines were put on between the aties 
along the Atlantic Coast, so that there was 
more or less continuous transportabon be- 
tween Portsmouth, N H, and Savannah, 
Ga The first regular coach was run fort- 
nightlv between New York and Philadelphia 
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in 1720 After thit many lines \ierc cstab- 
Ibhcd, and the spirited malrs was the cause 
of senous acadents from fast driving In 
1S12 it took SIX da\s to tra\cl from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, a distance ot 297 m 
The vehicles first m use earned 16 passen- 
gers and were verv cumbersome, but thev 
later gave wav to the egg-shaped coach, ear- 
ning 9 passcngcrs inside and 4 to 7 outside 
The Concord coach follow cd, the first of the* 
tvpe havang been built m 1S27, it was adopt- 
ed all over the world with modifications Oi 
amateur coachmen and coachmanship in the 
last centun comparatively little is knowai, 
but when good roads became the rule instead 
of the exception, ‘gentleman coaching’ be- 
came a fashionable amusement Amateur 
coaching in the Lnitcd States is iisuallv 
dated from 1864, v hen \ugust Belmont 
put his coach upon the road, and it years 
later, mamlv as a result of the efforts of 
Leonard Jerome, the New Yorl Coaching 
Club was founded Consult W 0 Tns- 
Iram's Coaching Dan a>'d Coaeltng Ways, 
G A Thrupp’s Ilutory of Coaches, A Car- 
negie’s An American Four wJland ir Jln- 
taii 


Coadjutor, an assistant and often the suc- 
cessor of a bishop who, on account of age 
or infirmity , is unable to discharge the du- 
ties of his office \ coadjutor differs from 
a suffragan m that the latter is assistant to 
a buhop who, owing to the great extent of 
his see, cannot fulfill all his obligations 
Coagulation is the term apphcll to the 
separation of a visad or ccmi-sohd mass 
from a liquid under the influence of heat or 
of chemical action The process vaincs in 
various substances Albumin, or white of 
cj,g, coagulates at a temperature of 160* r 
Milk IS coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by aads, etc The blood and 
lymph of man and animals coagulate when 
taken from the body Sec Blood, Cheese 
Coahuila, state, Mexico, separated from 
Texas on the north by the Rio Grande To 
the northeast the state is mountainous, the 
west is occupied by the wilderness of the Bol- 
MU dc Mapimi, while along the valley of the 
NasiB River, to the south, agriculture is well 
dcvcIoiKd Coahuila has an agreeable and 
healthful dimatc The rainfall is somewhat 
uneven— scarce in the lowlands, but abund- 
ant m the southern part Agriculture is the 
pnnapal pursuit Much fine natural pastur- 
age exists, and stock raising is successful and 
lucrative There are large tracts of the guay- 
ule rubber plant The stale is nch in mm- 


eral deposits, cspcaallv silver and coal, which 
arc mined in increasing quantities Copper, 
gold, lead, iron, anc, sulphur, and onyx arc 
al o found Cotton factories and flour mills 
arc in operation The chief towns are Sal- 
tillo (the capital), Mondova, and Parras, 
P 367,65* 

Coni, a compact mineral of vegetable on- 
pn, ranging in color from dark brown to 
blacl, and convicting cliiefly of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxvgcn, and nitrogin It is rcadilv 
cornbumblc, has a high calorific value, and 
IS the principal source of fuel for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes When distilled 
coal vield' Coal Gas (see Gas MAMirAcniRr) 
and Coal Tar, the latter the pnnapal source 
of beiuenc and numerous other products 
: Coal IS found movt abundantlv in the upper 
part of the Carboniferous formation The 
penod repre<cnted was one of the mo't re- 
markable of which there is any record in the 
peolopcal liLstorv of our planet Hnormous 
areas of the earth’s surface were covered 
vith dcn'c forests, which grew in lagoons 
and maohy situations Tlic vvholt land must 
have been very flat, and little above the Itvtl 
of the sea — a sort of fen land, or something 
simdar to the great deltas of tropical rivers 
Tlie dimatc was warm, equable, and moist, 
the atmosphere probablv relatively rich in 
carbon dioxide The growth of vegetation 
must have been rajiid, and dark evergreen 
plants and ferns lent a «ombre aspect to the 
•cenerv As vet there were no flowers, no 
birds, and none of the higher quadrupeds 

Prolonged but very «lovv settling was in 
progress, and when for many vears the 
roarshv vegetation had densely clothed the 
soil. It was earned down below the water 
and covered over with mud or sand Then, 
by some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a land surface was once 
more formed, luxuriant vegetation again 
sprung up, in course of time decayed, smk, 
ind became overlaid with silt and sand as 
before The vegetable layers thus deposited, 
subject to the heat of the earth and of de- 
composition, and to the pressure of accumu- 
hling masses of stratified matter, were grad- 
ually mincralucd into coal The changes 
which take place in the conversion of vege- 
table matter into coal arc partly chemical 
and partly structural The oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen of the woody fibre tend to 
be expelled in the form of methane (marsh 
gas) and carbonic aad gas, while the carbon 
increases in proportion as the process ad- 
vances, till in anthracite coal it forms nearly 
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the whole of the resultant mass The color 
IS altered from brown to black, the spcahc 
gravity mci'cases, and with the higher per- 
centage of carbon the heat given out dunng 
combustion becomes greater 
The varying amounts of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen presdnt in the different 
stages of coal formation arc as folloivs peat 
has so% carbon, with 43% oxygen, hgmte 
6 g% carbon, with 25% oxygen, bitummous 
coal, 82% carbon, with 13% oxygen, and an- 
thracite, 95% carbon, with only 2 5% oxy- 
gen The hydrogen content varies from 6% 
in peat to 2 5% in anthraate, the nitrogen 
from 1% to zero The carbon is usually pres- 
ent as both 'fixed carbon’ and hy^ocar- 
bons Hydrogen occurs also with oxygen m 
the form of moisture There are also other 
minerals in small quantities The thickness 
of the coal beds vanes in different areas 
The coil seams vary in thickness from less 
than an inch up to 40 ft or even over 80 ft , 
as m one case in Wyommg, but when they 
are very thick they consist, as a rule, of a 
number of beds, which are usually separated 
by partings of shale and other rocks The] 
intervening masses may thin out locally, and 
the coals come together to form what seems 
to be one bed of great thickness A smglc 
coal scam is sometimes of considerable ex- 
tent, and may be traceablfe over the whole of 
a field, though perhaps known under differ- 
ent names in differeht distncts Such a seam 
may thin out and die away, or pass into a 
carbonaceous shale, or it may split up mto 
several thin seams separated by parUnp 
Seams under two feet in thickness are 
worked only in exceptional cases Taken as 
a whole, however, coal seams are extraor- 
dinarily persistent and remarkably pure 
The latter feature is supposed to be due to 
the water which filtered into the coal la- 
goons having had its mud and suspended 
mineral matter almost entirely removed by 
the roots and stems through which it flowed 
Besides its solid constituents coal contains 
certain dissolved gases, the principal being 
carbon dioxide, methane, and nitrogen The 
carbon dioxide is known as ‘choke damp,’ 
while the methane, being mflammablc, is the 
fire damp’ of the mmer These gases seem 
to be produced by the liberation of the x ola- 
tile hydrogen and oxygen durmg the miner- 
alization to winch the ligneous material has 
been subjected Given off in large quantities 
they are exceedingly dangerous in under- 
ground wortmgs (see Coal Misnio, Meth- 
ane, Safety Lamps) 


The composition of any particular coal is 
determined by analysis, two methods being 
employed — ^the proximate, and the elemen- 
tary or ultimate In proximate anal>sis the 
constituents are grouped m their natural as- 
sociations as they appear under normal 
burning conditions — as moisture, volatile hy- 
drocarbons, fixed carbon, and ash, in ulti- 
mate analysis the percentage of each chem- 
ical element is determined, as carbon, hy 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, etc A 
proximate analysis is suffiuent to indicate 
the behavior of the coal as a fuel, and is 
sufficient for ordmary technical purposes 

The heat value of coal is dependent upon 
the amount of carbon and hydrogen pres 
'ent, and may be roughlv calculated from the 
proximate analysis, or more dosely from an 
ultimate analysis The usual method, how- 
ever, IS to burn a sample in a closed steel- 
bomb calorimeter (see Fuels, CALORirir 
Power or) 

Various classifications of coals have been 
made The simplest divides them mto three 
mam groups, exclusive of peat — ^Lignites, Bi- 
tuminous Coals, and Anthracite — with the 
mtcrmediate groups, Sub-bituminous, Semi- 
bitununous, and Semi-anthracite 

Ltgmtcs, or Brown Coal, occupy a position 
m coal formation between peat and bitumi- 
nous coals They give out much smoke md 
comparatively little flame, and their heating 
power IS small 

BUtintinous coals include the larger propor- 
i tion used for manufacturing purposes Thev 
I are dark brown to pitch black in color , soft, 
brittle, and opaque , often breaking in rhom- 
boidal or cuboidal blocks, and xvith certain 
faces smooth, clean cut, and shining, while 
others arc dull and glistening They are rich 
!in volatile hydrocarbons, and burn W'llh a 
long yellow smoky flame VVheri heated in a 
dosed vessel they gix’e oft large quantities of 
combustible gases, while a dark, semifused 
sintery mass remains, termed cole 

Cannel coal is a hard bituminous coal sim 
liar to other varieties in composition, but 
differing in texture It is compact, dull in ap- 
pearance, and docs not soil the fingers when 
handled Cannel coal is rich in hxdrocarbons 
and gives off much gas, which burns with a 
bright, dear flame It is largely used as a gas 

coal . V t 

The anthracites contain the highest per- 
centage of fixed carbon and the lowest pK- 
centage of volatile ingredients Thev are the 
hardest of all the coals, deep black m co.or 
have a sub-metalhc lustre and a tpenfir 
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graMtv of to Thcj bum sIo«l\t (n\> 
mg out great heal and almo L no flame, as 
thc\ c\oUc onh small quantities of gas 
'When heated Mott hem Wales and Eastern 
PennssUama arc the pnnapal sources of 
this coal <scc \MiiKAciTr) 

Coaf fields — Anv area in which coal oc- 
curs in commeraal quantities 15 1 nonn as a 
coal field The coal fields of the United 
States rank fust in area, the known coal 
areas aggregating a total of t3<),88; sqm, 
to which maa be added S9,,,t>3 <qm sup- 
posed but no* dcfinitcl> knovn to contain 


Micliigan ( 0 Tlic Northern or Gnat Plains 
provmcc, which includes l^orth Dakota and 
South Dal Ota, and \\ aiming and Montana 
<0 The Rods 'Mount un proiincc ( 6 ) The 
Pacific Coast proiincc The anthracite fields 
of the 'United States arc confined almost 
wholh to an area of 483 sqm in Pastern 
PinnsaKania Patcnsiic fiiUU of carious 
apes also occur in Alaska 
Canada has large supplies of bituminous 
and sub bituminous, situated for the most 
part in the western interior, although there 
are important fitlds on both coasts The coal 



workable coal, and sqm in which the 
coal lies at depths of 3,000 ft or more The 
U S Geological Sursey separates tlic coal 
areas of the United States into «ia diiisions 
or proiinccs, as follows (i) The Eastern 
province, which mcludcs the Appalachian rc- 
pon, the Atlantic Coast region, indudmg 
the fields of North Carolina, and the an- 
thraatc region of Pennsylvania (j) nie 
Gulf procincc, which includes the fields of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Tcaas (3) The Interior province, which 
includes all the bituminous areas of the Mis- 
sissippi Vanc> region and the coal fields of 


fields of Great Britain arc the principal 
source of its mineral wealth In England and 
Wales the total capoced area is s,y86 sq m 
German} is the leading coal country of 
Continental Europe, the principal fields be- 
ing thocc of the Ruhr or Westphalian Basin, 
Upper Silesia, and the Saarbrucken Prance 
has numerous isolated deports grouped in 
Uirce roam fields, while Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, and Snain ha\c deposits of impor- 
tance Coal is al«o worked cxtcnsivU} in 
^uth Africa, Australia. India, Japan, and 
China, and there arc important beds m South 
America The Chinese coal fields are prob- 
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ably the largest in the world, with the excep- 
tion of those of North America 
In the early 1940’s new uses were discov- 
ered for man> of the b> -products of coal 
They were used m the production of explo- 
sives, ammunition, paints, laquers, fertilizers, 
and pyradinc, the base for the germicidal 
‘sulfa’ family 

See Fuels, also th6 sections on Mtntng and 
Mineral Resow ces in the arbclcs on the va- 
rious countries and States Consult Mineral 
Resources of the United Slates, issued annu- 
ally by the U S Geological Survey, and Re- 
ports of the various State surveys 
Coalinga, at>, Fresno co , California, 
the center of an important oil field, with 
more than 1,300 oil wells, and an annual pro- 
duction of about 20,000,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum There are oil field supply houses, re- 
fineries, and machine shops, p 2,851 
Coaling Ship, the providing of ships at 
vanous stations with the coal necessary for 
their progress and safety 
Coaling Stations, ports where steamers 
or other vessels may obtain fuel for their op- 
eration In some cases they are government 
owned and are maintained primarily for na- 
val purposes, they are sometimes acquired by 
lease from a friendly nation and sometimes 1 
obtained by conquest With the advent of the i 
oil-buming ship, oil bunkering stations have j 
become equally essential 
Coalition, a name applied both in national | 
and international politics to an arrangement 
whereby two parties or nations, usually hith- 
erto opposed in interests or ideas, agree to 
sink their differences in order to secure some 
common end In intermtional politics the 
name is apphed only to temporary alliances 
for speafic purposes In the countries of Eu- 
rope, where pohtical parties are numerous, 
and frequently no one has a working ma- 
jority in the legislative body, the coalition is 
a politic expedient constantly resorted to 
Coal Mining comprises the processes 
whereby coal is obtained from its natural 
locahties beneath the surface of the earth, 
and the various subsequent operations by 
which It IS prepared for use The first step in 
the mining of coal is the location of work- 
able deposits by prospecting The existence 
of coal-bcanng strata having been ascertained 
from knowledge of the geological formation 
of the district, the thickness of the coai seams, 
their depth from the surface, and the nature 
of the coal arc determined by means of bor- 
ing Estimates of the probable expense of sink- 
ing the shafts, and of the relaUon between 


the output and the cost of workmg the mine, 
may thus be formed, and information is ob- 
tained as to the inclination or ‘dip’ of the 
scams, and as to the presence of faults (sec 
Drills and Drilling) 

Workable scams of coal having been lo- 
cated, the next step in their development is 
to render them accessible to the miner Oc- 
casionally, w'hcn surface outcrops occur, the 
coal can be worked by dnfts driven directly 
into the seam, or in hilly country by tunnds 
opened through mtcrvening rock measures 
This IS very common in some parts of the 
United States The method most generally 
employed, however, is the sinking of shafts, 
which may be utilized not only for the en- 
trance and exit of workers and the transporta- 
tion to the surface of minerals, but also for 
ventilation, the pumping of water from the 
mine, and the transmission of power from the 
surface to the underground workings 
The number of shafts is governed by the 
extent of the mine and the proposed output 
of coal, by the system of vcnblation, and by 
legal provisions In England at least two 
shafts for each mine arc required by the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act In the United States 
the mining regulations are under the control 
of each State, and vary considerably The lo- 
cation of the shafts is determined by the sur- 
face contour of the ’and, the proximity of 
transportation faahtics, as road, railways, 
and canals, and of faahtics for pow’cr gen- 
eration, the character and inclination of the 
strata to be penetrated , the presence of faults, 
which are hkely to prove a source of danger, 
and the method to be employed in working 
the coal Formerly, only those coal beds lying 
close to the surface were considered work- 
able, but wath the exhaustion of the coal de- 
posits near the surface and with the general 
improvement in engineering appliances, the 
depth of shafts has markedly increased 
There arc two methods of working mines 
(i) The pillar-and-stall, bord-and-ptHar, or 
rooin-and-pillar method consists in driving 
roads or stalls through the coal, and connect- 
ing them by cross passages leaving pillars of 
coal in between to support the roof The ad- 
vancing end of the ‘room,’ where the miners 
are actuallv working, is called the ‘worlung 
face ’ After a certain area has been worked in 
this way, the pillars themselves are cut out, 
the roof of the rooms bemg in the meantime 
supported by timbering, which is remmed 
as each section of the mine is completed This 
process is known as ‘pillar drawang’ or rob 
bmg pillars’ The room-and-pillar method is 
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used vei) extensivel) m the Utitcd States 
(:) In the long-j.all method the ^Nholc of the 
coal IS extracted as the work proceeds out- 
ward irom the shaft pilhr, a praduaUv ex- 
tending face bcuig formed, and the spoil or 
‘goaf (called ‘gob’ m the limtcd States) 
stacked behind, with communication roads 
left in it In ‘longwall working back,’ roads 
arc fu>t driven to the outsidv of the mine, 
ind then worked back in a long lace toward 
the ebaft, the outer space being cntirdv filled 
with gob 

The proper support of underground wotk- 
Incs IS of the utmost importance, a large per- 
centage of mining accidents being due to fall'' 
of roofs and sides inroadwavs and at the coal ! 
faces (sec Mimvo) Ml coal scams, except j 
(ho<c of anthracite, have cleavage planes! 
along which thev mav be rcadilv split In tbei 
Lniicd States, where the room and-pillar * 
method IS verv gcncrallv u-ed, there arc two ! 
pnnapat wajs of bringing down the coal in j 
the first working — 'implc blasting without 
anv prchminarj operation, known as ‘shoot- 
ing off the solid,’ and blasting preceded bv un- 
dercutting or shearing so aa to cxpo.c more 
than one face oi the coal to the action of the 
explosive The latter is much the more com- 
mon method 

Tor thick scams mechanical cutters arc UMid 
with advantage, o ving to their superior speed ! 
of working, increased output of coal, mini- 
mum n-k of the roof falling, and the fact that 
their u»e produces a less proportion of small 
coal The two tvpcs coramonlv cmplovcd in 
the United States arc the picl or drill, which 
delivers a rapid succc<uon of 'sharp blows 
with a long chiscl-likc pick, and the chain 
cutter, in which a senes of cutting teeth arc 
mounted on an endless chain rotated b> a 
motor Either compressed air or ckctriatv 
mav be u«cd for the motive power (<500 Covt- 
pssssed-Aip Motops, ELEcnucvr ilAcnrs- 
PvrcvfATic Tools) Machine mining 
hw had a remarkable development in the 
United States Until recent jears the coal, 
after undercutting and blasting, was loaded 
into the mine cars b> hand in all ca'ses Latc- 
b, however, loading machines have come into 
Use in manv mines These arc operated bv 
clcctncilv , and load the blasted coal directly 
into the cars ^ 

The u-se of spcaally designed locomotives 
tor hauling coal underground is common in 
American and Continental mines where the 
roadwav is flat or the inclination shght Com- 
pressed air, electric, and internal combustion 
locomotives arc employed In American 


mines, clccltic locomotives are the u«ual vra- 
nctv In coal seams vvhidi arc so thin that 
the cars cannot be tal cn along the face to be 
filled, mechanical convejors arc cmplo>ed to 
tr iiisfcr the coal to tin. haulage road On ar- 
rival at the shaft bottom the loaded cars arc 
run into a ‘cage’ with from one to five ‘decks’ 
or stages, each of vvhicli hold, one or more 
cars 

Sorting the coal as mined is not always ear- 
ned out Sometimes the coal is sold as mined, 
under the dvMgnation ‘nin-of-mine ’ When 
the coal IS to be sold for domestic fuel, hovv- 
cver, preparation is ncccssjrv, and it is com- 
mon even vvhtn such is not the case If the 
coal IS to be prepared, Uie cars, as thev leave 
the cage at the top of the «hafl, are run on to 
tracks so graded that thev arc earned bv their 
own weight, fir-l over the weighing machine, 
and then into ‘tipples,’ white thev arc emp- 
tied Erom the tipples the imptv cars descend 
to a creeper or cndlcss chain, bv which they 
an again rai'td to the Itvcl of the caf,cs The 
tipples for cmplving the cars are designed 
chicflv on the rolarv pnnaplc, the car being 
turned through eithir a vvlioli circle or half 
circle, and the contents falling ovir screens 
provided with openings of different sires, by 
mtans ol which the coal is sorted The coal 
thin passes on to travelling bills, where it is 
further sorted bv hand as to quabtv, and 
from Ihtsc is delivered by a lowcnng arm 
into railroad cars beneath 

Impure air in minis is due to the exhala- 
tions of the mtn and animals employed, to 
burning lamps and candles, to the gases aris- 
ing from the coal and other components of 
the coal-bcanng strata, or produced bv the 
use of explosives — notably fire damp, diokc 
damp, and carbon monoxide, to underground 
fires, to decaying timber, to the chemical ab- 
sorption of oxvgen, and to tin introduction 
of foreign sub'>tanccs bv blasting Tlic venti- 
lation of a mine is effected bv passing a cur- 
rent of frc'h air from the downcast shaft 
along a system of ‘intake’ roads, and thence 
back along a second system of ‘return’ roads 
to the upcast shaft, through which the viUi- 
ted air rises to the surface Eire damp, cliokc 
damp, carbon monoxide, and coal dust arc 
cspcaally dangerous factors in coal mining, 
and numerous devices arc cmplovcd for 
detecting thtir presence and guarding 
apinst their disastrous effects Some of 
these arc treated in the articles on Saiety 
jUaups 

The quantity of water met with in mines 
vanes wath the depth of the workings— deco 
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mines, with a ^vell-lined shaft, being less lia- 
ble to an inflow of water than are shallow 
workings Pumping is particularly vital in the 
anthraate mines of the United States When 
the caccss of water is small, a common meth- 
od IS to draw it up the shaft in tanks, which 
may cither form part of the cage or be sub- 
sbtuted for it A system of siphoning is also 
occasionallv used , but the best and most com- 
mon method of ridding mines of water is by 
continuous pumping (See Pumps) The 
transmts 5 to 7 i of pOMcr to the mine workings 
IS accomplished by various methods, includ- 
ing steam or compressed air in pipes, water 
under pressure in pipes, electricity along metal 
conductors, and by means of ropes or of rods 
of wood or iron With all of these methods, 
however, steam is almost alwavs the initial 
source of power, being used to generate the 
electncity, compress the air or water, and 
operate the ropes and rods 

Electnaty as a motive power m mines has 
increased rapidly m recent years, and is now 
extensively utilized for haulage, pumping, 
ventilation, coal cutting, con\c>mg, and light- 
ing It IS now the principal motive power 
used in American coal mines Its chief dis- 
advantage IS the possibility of fire due to 
sparking at the motor or to short arcuibng 
The coal industry is one of the major indus- 
tries of the United States, involving a num- 
ber of miners var>ing seasonally and accord- 
ing to economic condibons from soo>ooo to 
900,000 It IS difficult to estimate even ap- 
proximately the amount of investment in- 
volved or the annual returns From an eco- 
nomic standpoint there are two separate in- 
dustries, the anthraate industry and the 
bituminous industry 

Anthracite or ‘hard’ coal is produced only 
in a comparatively small area in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania The supply will be 
mined out m a comparatively short bmc 5 
(esbmated at 150 years), and the costs of 
mining are increasing The 1940 production 
was 50,024,000 tons The greater part of the 
unmmed supply of anthraate coal is in the 
hands of eight large producers, although a part 
of that supply is owmed by so-called ‘inde- 
pendent* companies Bituminous or ‘soft’ 
coal, on the other hand, is found in 36 States, 
and the supply is virtually unlimited It is 
esbmated that there is enough unmined bitu- 
minous coal within the continental limits of 
the United States to last 3,000 to 4,000 years 
Espeaally large reserves, which are practically 
untouched, exist in the Kocky Mountain reg 
ion The 1940 production was 450,000,000 
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tons The bituminous industry, as distinguish- 
ed from the anthraate industry, is an in- 
tensely compebtivc one, there bung over 6,- 
000 independent producers The largest single 
company produces less than 3 per cent of the 
total annual tonnage Bituminous coal is used 
for a wide variety of purposes, both domesbe 
and industrial, a very important use bung for 
railroad fuel The output of bituminous coal 
IS consumed approximateb' m the following 
percentages railroads, 28 per cent , miscel- 
laneous industrial uses, 25 per cent , manufac- 
ture of coke, 15 per cent , domestic uses, 10 
per cent , manufacture of iron and steel, 7 
per cent , public utilities, 7 per cent , expoit 
coal, 4 per cent , bunker coal, 2 per cent , used 
at the mines, 2 per cent 
The outstanding feature of the coal indus- 
try m the United States, from an economic 
point of view, is the labor situation The labor 
in a considerable part of the industo is con- 
trolled by a national labor organization, the 
United Mine Workers of America The lu- 
minous mdustry, as a whole, is about 60 per 
cent organized, although in some fields organ- 
ization IS quite complete Tlic union fields op- 
erate under wage contracts with the United 
Mme Workers, while the non-union fields do 
not The existence of the non-union fields has 
been a handicap to the success of strikes of 
the United Mines Workers in the union fields, 
and that organization has made several at- 
tempts to organize the non-union portion of 
the mdustry In several cases, these attempts 
have been accompanied by violence and blood- 
shed This w as the case in Colorado in 19141 
in West Virginia m 1912, 1917, 1919, and 1921, 
in Alabama in 1920 and 1921, in Utah and 
Northeastern Kentucky in 1922 and I 939 i 
•>nd in Maryland in 1923 In no case were the 
attempts to organize the non-union fields per- 
manently successful, and the approximate 
rabo of 60 per cent union and 40 per cent 
non-union has persisted for some time 
The economic situabon is a senous one, 
w'lth many producers operabng at a loss, and 
bankruptaes and reorganizations frequent 
This 15 largely the result of the fact that the 
bituminous industry is seriously overdevel- 
oped The normal annual demand for coal is 
approximately 500,000,000 tons, while the ca- 
pacity of the bituminous mines is well 01 or 
800,000,000 tons A corollarj' to the overde- 
velopment of the bituminous industry is the 
fact that it IS considerably overmanned It 
IS stated by the U S Coal Commission that 
there arc at least 200,000 more bituminous 
minn-s than are necessary As a result, there 
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IS a hrgc imount of uncmploj menl ind pirt- 
timc cmploMTicnt in the indii*tr> This will 
continue unUl economic pressure forces the 
superfluous mmers into other occupations 
This was one of the serious problems of 
the Trankhn D Rooscielt idministrition 
The coil industrj of the BnUsh I^lcs em- 
plois appronroatclj i, *30,000 miners md rep- 
resents an inieslment of some ?7oo,ooo,ooo, 
csclu^ite of the \atue of coal rescues The 
industr> is a \itil one to the economic lift of 
the British Isles, and cspcciall> to its export 
trade, since coal forms 80 per cent of ill out- 
bound cargoes The coal industr> of Greit 
Bnlain is almost compIcicl> unionized Tlicre 
was a considerable amount of igitition in 
Great Bntain for the nationahzition of coil 
mines, and on Jin r, 1947, the Libor Pirt>, 
in pow cr, brought it to fulfilment The coil re- 
sencs of the world arc estimated at a'totil 
of 8,154322,500^00 tons distributed is fol- 
lows North and South America, 5,627,823,- 

500.000 tons, Asia, 1^(10,487,600,000 tons, 
Europe, 864,4i-> ,600,000 tons, Oceinia, 187,- 

842.900.000 tons, Africa, 63,755,900 tons The 
United States, Greit Bntiin, Germani, 
France, Belgium, Rus<ia, Austria, and Hun- 
gup all ha\c hrgc supplies of coal, cisilj 
worked and suitable for roinufactunng and 
engineering purpo<:cs, and these bale been 
conducive to the rapid adxincc of their indus- 
tries and commerce America’s coal fields arc 
so enormous that the question of rcscncs 15 
seldom raised Chini ilso has last coal re- 
sources (estimated at 1,097,436,100,000 short 
tons) that haic been pncticall) untouched 
In man} European countries, however, the 
large production is rapidl} depleting the re- 
serves, and the pos<ibilt) of ultimate exhaus- 
tion has become a matter for senous consid- 
eration 

But while coal consumption is rapidly in- 
creasing, developments arc taking place in the 
coal industr} which tend to cconom} of con- 
sumpbon, which will undoubtedly make the 
present coal suppl} last longer than it otfaer- 
wi'B would Waste in mining operations is 
being minimized by improved methods, much 
of the dross and broken material inadcnt to 
coal mining, which formerly went to waste, is 
now used for the manufacture of bnquettes 
(see Briquettino) , with the aid of the gas 
producer, coal is made to furnish greatly in- 
creased driving power, and large quanbbes of 
low-grade coal and lignite arc utilized that 
were formerly wasted 
It 15 believed that coal can be worked to 
depths of at least 4,000 feet (there arc coa’ 


mines in Belgium somewhat deeper than 
this), but owing to the high Icmpcnturc and 
the great prc-surc of the overlying strati, this 
can be done only at great cost for vcnbhtion 
and timbering Improved methods of sinking 
and working, and the increased use of coal- 
cutting madiincry and clectricitv, mav to 
some extent facilitate the extraction of the 
dccpcr-lving coal See Coal, Mimio, Ml^- 
incLvvv Consult Annual J?c/>or/s of the U S 
Geological Survey , Mineral Resources of the 
Vttled Slates (issued .annually by the U S 
Geological Survev) 

Coal Oil, another name for Petroleum 
Coal Tar, Ga» Tar, or Tar The liquid 
that condenses when the volatile products of 
the distillation of soft coal arc cooled separates 
into two livers an upper aqueous portion 
containing ammonia in solution, and from 
which the ammonium salts of commerce arc 
obtained, and a lower heavv black oil, which 
IS Coal Tar Coal far contains v ary ing quanti 
tics of tlie follow ing substances /iv drocarbons, 
the most important of which arc Benzene, 
Toluene, the Xvlencs, Naphthalene, and An- 
thracene, filet ols, the chief of whicli arc the 
phenol which is popularly termed Carbolic 
Aad, and crcsols, banc subslanees, including 
small quanUtics of Aniline, Pyridine, Quino- 
line, and other bodies 
The several constituents of coal tar arc first 
parbally separated by fractional distillation 
(Sec Distillation ) The distillate is collected 
in separate fracUons, according to the temper- 
ature, specific gravity, and various other in- 
dications Each fraction is then further sepa- 
rated and the substances thus obtained arc 
the starting points of the coal-tar dyes, syn- 
thetic medicines, high explosives, synthetic 
perfumbs, and many other products Sec Tar, 
Gas MANLrAciupi , BrNrcir, Aniltnt, An- 
TiiRACFNE, Coai-Tar Dves, Dytino, Pfr- 
roMERV Consult Wagner’s Coal Gas Resi- 
duals (2d ed 1918) , Warnc’s Coal Tar Destil- 
lalioti (1923), Spiclmann’s The Constituents 
of Coal Tar (1924) 

Coal-Tar Dyes, dyes manufactured from 
products obtained in the distillation oi coal 
tar With the exception of anthracene, from 
which artificial alizarin is prepared, the raw 
matcnals chiefly used arc bensene or naphtha, 
phenol or carbolic acid, and naphthalene 
These may be arranged in three divisions 
Amhne Dyes, compound amines, with bodies 
of the nature of bases. Phenol Dyes, denva- 
Uves of phenol (carbolic acid) and similar 
chemical bodies, which are salts of varioudy 
subsUtuted carbinols, and Aso Dyes, bodies 
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Srid** of s«<* three coloring m,tters-a/«a««, blue, anthra^ 

E dv« Vo rnni ^ I purptiwi, rcd, and flavopurpum, orange 

from In ^ coal-tar CO Or mdustrj dates- They may all be produced sepantely from S 
from the discovery by Perkin, in 1856, of a difterent sulphonic acids ThrprLero” as 
p rple or mau\e dje formed by the oMdation dyes are similar Natural mdieo has been 

foundeTin^End^nd“®^/^ I’"®"’'' artificial blues prepared 

unded in England, its development avas from coal-tar derivatives fsce iNnirol See 
carried on chiefly in Germany, and up to the *' * aenvauves (see indigo; bee 

time of the Great War, that country produced 
three-quarters of the avorld’s supply of coal- 
tar colors 


Dveivo Consult Fay’s Chemistry of Coal 
Tar Dyes (1911) 

Coal Tit (Parus atcr), a common Euro- 
pean titmouse, black with a glossj blue-black 


inc preparation and properbes of ambnc bead with nhite spots See Tit 


are described under that head (see Aniline) 

When the h>drogen atoms of benzene are 
replaced by hydroxyl, OH, bodies called 
phenols are formed Naphthalene vields most 
important bodies of this class, called itaph- 
thols Some of the principal j allow dyes arc 
mtro compounds of these bodies 
Pterte Acid IS trinitrophenol, C<iH5(NO.)aOH 
It IS sparingly soluble in water, to which it 
gives an intensely bitter taste, recognizable in 
fibres which have been dyed with it The salts 
crystallize well, are more or less explosive, and 
are poisonous, as is also the free acid 
Aso ves are neutral d>cs a\hich b\ reac- miral Farragut’s squadron, and was in the 
uons awtii amines or phenols produce color- Battle of Mobile Bay In 1871-3 he was hter- 
ing bodies The dyes of this class can be ob- arv editor of the New York Indepenacnt, and 
tamed b> a reduang action on mtro com- in 1880 he founded the New York Bureau of 
pounds, or by the interaction of nitrous aad Revision, of which he w'as long a director His 
(nitrites and w’cak mineral acids) upon aro- publications include IlaMnan Ethnography 
matic amines, which gives the chromogen or (1899) » md essays on literary cribasm and 
chromophore azo group, — N =N— > as the poems 

link between at least two cj'chc groups Most Coanza, or Koanza, river, Portuguese 
of these djes from benzene and the lower West Africa, rises south of the Bih6 plateau, 
members of its senes are yellow or brown, flows northwest and west, and falls into tlie 
but when hydrocarbons with more carbon Atlanbc Ocean 30 miles south of St Paul de 
atoms are used, such as cymol and naphtha- Loanda It is naxagablc for small vessels as 


Coan, Titus (1801-82), Amencan mis- 
sionarx , was bom in Killingsworth, Conn In 
183s he inaugurated missionar> work in Hilo, 
Haw ail, where he spent the remainder of his 
life He also organized missions in the Mar- 
quesas and Gilbert Islands He was the au- 
thor of Adventures tn Patagonia (1880), etc 
Consult Memorial, by his wife 
Coan, Titus Munson (1836-1921), Amer- 
ican author, son of Titus Coan, was bom in 
Hilo, Haw’aii He serxed in the hospitals of 
the Federal Army from 1861 to 1863, from' 
1863 to 1863 was assistant surgeon with Ad- 


far as the Livingstone Falls, izo miles from its 
mouth Length, 500 miles 
Coast The coast may be defined as the 
belt of land, partly above, partly below the 
normal lex cl of the ocean, xvhich at the pres- 


lene, reds and blues arc produced 
Oxyazo Dyes arc prepared xx ith phenols, and 
have become the most important of the coal- 
tar colors They are nearly all sulphonic aad 

compounds, and arc used in the form of sod- muhk u lawt »i me utc-m, winm at me juta- 
lum salts of these aads The j elloxx and or- ent time is subjected to the action of its xvaters 
ange colors are sold as Tropaiobns, fast red. The margin of the ocean is nex cr constant, but 
Roccelhn, claret red, Bordeaux, scarlets, Bte- swells and sinks with changes of atmospheric 
hneh, Crocetn, etc The benzidine and allied pressure, thus influencing a narrow strip of 
colors belong to the tetrazo gioup of the o\y- land, called the coast line or shore line The 
azo dyes, and hax'c the valuable property of ocean also rises and falls in tides, xvhich de- 
d>cmg cotton xvithout a mordant Almost anv tcrminc a second and xxidcr strip of land — ^thc 
shade of blue, green, vellow, and red can be shore A third strip of land, the coastal region, 
obtained from them or coastal belt, arises from more potent and 

Anthracene Dyts comprise a small group, moreintermittcntcauses, which take the form 
produced from anthiaquinonc, a dcrivatix'c of of climatic and natural disturbances, as ex- 
coal-tar anthracene 'ITiey arc artificial pro- emphfied in earthquakes and storms, tlie con- 
ductions of the natuial colors of madder, and certed action of these often profoundly altcr- 
have almost completcl) taken the place of mg the nature of the coast line The terms 
the natural product Altzann as sold contains sunken, submerged, or droamed coa«t arc used 
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for the lepion t\hcre i po«iU\cict Ic tl mo\e- bumu of the Diinfmcnt of Comnercc t\ho*c 
ncpl hns taf cn phcc, mt! r* *f<f or rr-ngte* funrtiov arc to »ur\e% the co I'l of the l)nitetl 
eoi \ I e-i a r«nti\e rootcirenl ha* occjr- ' bfxtir and tovtc under il i jurtvfictinn fhere- 
r«I of, topuhhdi tharisfov trine «iid and 

In * trtff 0* are^j ed eca •$ the el aratlc*-- to conduit 'tlitd «cifnlific in\t<tii nioni, in- 
i-tica arc determ n«J b' ll c onpml lub ieT»l tobip^ ph,*»nl htdro; -ipht tem^'rnl nnp- 
confi^uration and tie pha<t of I'rar’diMon ntti n, the »tid\ of priMt>, ard Mmihr rc- 
dac to tic na'rrc ard duration of < tb<enjtnt 'earcli Hie bcfinninp' of ihi ( oa<t *!ur\tN 
jr-'nr'’ action Tlie outlir'* of the covt de- n av b" fourd m the \ft of Confer' of ttb 
pendt on tf c ralurc of Pic \ dle\* ard bcichl' | to 1*07 aulbo'i nr a »\ir\c\ of the coa«t of 
of the drowrid land In rtoor* ninth Ime ) ihr I mini Ftati « and app^oprialin" ?to,ooo 
Ir.nphoatMl ■••'iMa\il-«'haped\allc\aand for that p.itfio e I o' teir- later the initial 
rourded 'id^i , a aev tap* of coa*t line tt ' prcparatior« a c'c ra'dr , 'ad on \u, f* 1R16, 
found— th- fjord coa‘*, a herr the inkL^ arcltirld a otl aa's l*eKVti la Mie ainnita of Nraa 
a'cep ‘ led do not narroa ra'ich, and baacilotl Cila Ibnn the penod ‘nor to the 
irrcRuhr Poo' jCiad War bad orrap’iii Miracac aatre ea- 

Tlc M >fd or rr-rt/^rd roi <tj a.c rr’id'',i ieat'c«l oar* lt»i c pn*liora 01 the \lhniic 'ml 
aaa'h pcntla aaaaar.. lima Tli'a arc u^u ilia t Tacit c Coa't In iR'J tl e*eojicof thr*'iirae\ 
■vinda, and it'd to be fnn'ta! aaith dure One ' aa'« eon jdf'ilda rnl*'‘f.n! ami the rttcn'fnn 
01 the mn't tomr'oa cli'rattc 1 Mr* of tli of the tnar'id itinn into llie latrtior of the 
caiercea* to**! i< the r'c^ace of fapoon*. ciu'>*r\ ai'* "iitfio*i*'d In i'*;’? it* till" a la 
aahich a*c i. u’lla p'ralUl to tic *ho*f ard tb'n~r*! from Co'*! Sura ra to Co'** and Gro- 


aepanted from i* In ‘ard t*. form'd b 
tu^cat' due to aaind lii'c-- o’liac** So*"e 
toa Is are due to the jiaj* and p cMrnt ac'ivita 
01 plants ‘jcb as man, *oac, aahich fo*f'* preat 
<v.arijv, on mana coa«*s ol tl e hot lie't ami 
ariima**, <udi 's tl e coral polvp, «l om 'I ele 
tom, unde* the induencc of a ird and a aae, 
form the coa ' of mana 1 land* anl of reef*, 
*i.ch a* ih" Great H'mc' Reef of w\ti train 
(S«a: CoMis ) 

The minor forr** of the ♦lio'c lire are mo't 
a ancil m the ri*i of drov ned coait*, nhe c the 
naac* act drcctla on the rod » Here compo- 
MUon and «truclurc phj their fiart in defer 
minirp the detail* of the confi'iir ition \ lio- 
mopcncou rod fend' to form a reputir coa'l 
Where the rods aarj in comptmtion, the 
more ca iK eroded arc aaom into inlet*, be- 
inecn a hich the harder rod * project a* head, 
find* Hic coa*t, as the mectinp filicc of ta 0 
fundamcntallj different a* orld —of «ohd bnd 
and liquid *ca— at once impo«es a limit on tbc 
inhabilanls of each and adds to the rc'ourcts 
of both The littoral floras and f lunas of land 
and «C3 arc peculiar and nch, but onla a small 
number of organisms And ii po'.iljle to exist 
I»th on land and m aa atcr 1 rom the human 
standpoint, the coa*ts maj be diaidcd Into 
harbored and harborIc<s, permittinr casj or 
bfficuH access from the *ea and from land, 
*nalloaa and deep, rich or poor in fi'lim? 
rmunds Tcrntornlaaatcrb,usuall> three nau- 
tical miles, arc measured from Hit loia-aaafcr 
mark of the adjacent coast Sec GrooRAPniCAt, 
Distmuutio , SnASKORT, Tibps 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U S , a 


ile'it Is irais In ina,, on th" ctrallon of the 
D'pirir'nl of tomrar'rp, the ^urac* vas 
t'ar*fr*rp(l the c*ofn'ntlirT*ra iir> Depart* 
mrnt 

Be idt* the mam of ice of the ‘^irtca at 
W a'hm ton, the rr a'c *iib ofi cm at Neia 
\ork bpa'llc.isan Iruici cn, ami Manila “hic 
burara publid r* f^c ch irl* aad li*V lahlra for 
all the prinn,nl and 1 ana of the minor port* 
of the world, a aarella puhluation Inovn a* 
No'lrr to tfonirr (I < iril jolntla aailli the 
Ilorrau of 1 1 htlini <■<>, hull contain* noir* 
of rh iprc alorr the to i • of mlerr I to ‘ca- 
nen ami r/r Coiul /’Vr.foniaimnj detailc*! 
*ailipr direction for nivipablc water* alonr 
the coast of the k nltcal Slate* dr -cnpllnn* of 
dan irs to iiavinlmn and other infomiatinn 
of «pcaal \aUie to mannrr* 

Const Artillery, or Fortress Artillery, 
to u«e the te*m ajipliid in *ome forci, n coun- 
tries, include* puns of all calibres and mortar*, 
mounlwl on carrnpes pirm inrntlj emplactd 
or fixed in |>o ition 7 lit c irriat e* are drupned 
to support the jruns durinp finnp, and not to 
tramporl them as in ibe field artilirn In the 
limtcd Statr, lhc*e puns, ns tlic term implies, 
arc pcrmanmtl} cmplarrd in time of peace for 
the defence of the sracoi*ts and constitute 
the onla sa*tcm of permanent (orlirication 

For purpo*t, of technical nriillcrj adminis- 
tration and Instruction, the roa«t arlillctj of 
the conlmcnlal Lniftd State* fs orpamred Into 
three districts The North Atlantic Coast Ar- 
iillrrj District includes all the seacoast forts 
from Maine to Ncaa York Harbor fnclusixc, 
the Soulli Atlantic District, nil tho*c from 
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Dcliuvarc Bay to Texas inclusive, and the he divided into three groups Constructing, 

S arming, and equipping perirfanent forUfica- 

thc State of Waslungton inclusive In the in- tions, and making provisions for submarine 
sular possessions the seacoast forts in the Phil- defence in time of peace, construcUng, arm- 
ippine Islands, Hawauan Islands, and Panama mg, and equipping semi-pemanent fortifica- 
are organized into separate coast defences Uons and field works for the protecUon of the 
The Const Artillcty Corps is that part of the permanent fortifications against attack by 
U S Army which m engaged in serving the small raiding parties on the landward side, 
scMoast guns See C(Wst Detence and the organization and concentration of 

Coast Defence Every nition having a troops from the mobile dr field army to resist 
manUme fronUer has commercial relations of the landing of large bodies of troops near 
more or lea importance, depending upon its aties and forUfied harbors, and for the de- 
industnal development To protect its com- fence of strong, semi-perraancnt works on in- 
merce and guard its territory against invas- tenor lines These troops constitute the coast 
mn “om owrsea, it must make provision for guard, and are concentrated at strategic points 
defending the coasts National policy deter- only when war is imminent In the United 
mines the character, extent, and purposes of States, coast defence dates back to the penod 
coast defence in its broadest sense, as well as shortly following the War of 1812 In 1816 
the uses to be made of its constituent elements boards of engmeer officers were convened for 
in time of war Modem systems of coast dc- the purpose of considering and reporting upon 
fence are founded upon well-recognized prm- 
aplcs of strategy, and should be consistent 
with the national pohacs In a way, the coast 
fortifications of a nation may be said to be 
the complement of its naval strength, the two 
together forming a unit 
The defence of the coast hne involves the 
use of both naval and land forces The naval 
forces include (1) The active fleet (a) The 
portion of the reserve fleet assigned to local 
defence of important points along the coast 
(3) The naval coast patrol, which operates m 
conjunction with the shore signal stations 
The land forces include (i) The coast ar- 
tillery troops, who are charged with the care 
and use of the fixed and movable elements of 
the seaward and landward defence of the 


a system of defences for the seacoast of the 
United States The histoiy of modern 
coast defence in the United States begins 
With the creation of the Gun Foundry 
Board in 1884, which was succeeded by 
the so-called Endicott Board in r886 Until 
1880 the custom had been to assemble large 
numbers of guns in massive stone or brick 
forts, but the bombardment of the forts at 
Alexandria, Egypt, m 1881 by the Bntisb fleet 
drew attention to the value of concealment 
and dispersion of the guns ashore in reduang 
the cflect of the fire of a fleet The changed 
conditions since 1886, due to the development 
of guns, smokeless powder, and all kinds of 
munitions of war, made it advisable to revise 
the system of the Endicott Board, and the 
coast fortifications, including guns, mortars, I National Coast Defence Board, composed of 


submarine mines, and torpedoes (2) The 
coast artillery supports, which consist of small 
bodies of coast artillery or infantry troops as- 
signed to the defence of the fortifications 
against attack by small raiding parties, which 
land near the forts (3) The coast guard, 
which consists of troops from the mobile army 
concentrated at strategic points near the coast 
In 194a Congress created the Women’s Re- 
serve of the U S Coast Guard, the SPARS 
The first hne of defence consists of the ac- 
tive fleet of the navy, which must be free to 
seek out and destroy its proper objective, the 
hostile fleet, and must not be tied down to or 
be divided for the local defence of particular 
points The second line of defence may be re- 
garded as the coast fortifications and the ac- 
cessory or alhed defences With reference to 
the land forces, the military preparations con- 
nected with the defence of die coast hne may 


distinguished army and naval officers, under 
the presidency of W H Taft, then Secretary 
of War, was convened This board, known as 
the Taft Board, submitted its report early in 
1906 The Taft Board recommended the for- 
tification of 29 ports m the United States (7 
more than under the plans of the Endicott 
Board), 6 in the insular possessions, and 2 in 
the Canal Zone Since the outset of World 
War II the airplane has pla> cd an increasingly 
important part in coast defence activities See 
FoRTincATiON , Artillfry, Guns, Sea 
Power Consult Report of the National 
Coast Defence Board (1906), Drill Regu- 
lations, Coast Artillery (1914) , Journal V S 
Artillery, Reports of the Chief of Coast 
Artillery 

Coast Guard Academy, U S See Coast 
Guard Service 

Coast Guard Service, U S , a govern- 
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mcnt service under the jurisdiction of the 
Trcasur> Department, created b> the Act ap- 
pro\ed Jan 28, 191S. ^^httcby the Revenue 
Cutter and Life Saving Services of the United 
States Here merged into one organization, to 
be known thereafter as the Coast Guard 
The Revenue Cutter Service was originally 
established in 1790, at the second session of 
the First Congress, as the result of the need 
for the scrrices of a coast patrol for the en- 
forcement of the customs laws and an organ- 
ized armed force for the protection of the sea- 
coast In 1871 the Service was reorganized 
and a defimte hfe-saving sjstem was inaugu- 


of national defense it aids the Naw m pa- 
trolling harbors and inspecting foreign ships 
It also organizes yachts and small enft and 
trims their crews for dut> m case of na- 
tional emergency 

Coastlands (German Kiislenland), a. com- 
prehensue name for the former Austnan 
crown lands Gorz and Gradisca, and Istna, 
dnd the town of Trieste This territory came 
into Italian possession follow'ing the Great 

War , ^ , 

Coast Pilot IS a pilot licensed to conduct 
\csscls along a coast Upon reaching a bay of 
harbor, a vessel is often put under the conduct 



U S Coast Guard, Thetis 


rated and placed under its administration This 
was constituted a separate organization, 
known as the Life Saving Service in 1878, and 
was so mamtained until the two were agam 
combined in 1015 ! 

The Coast Guard is essentially an emerg- 
ency service and may be called upon for any 
special work of a mantunc nature for wbidi 
no other lessels are provided It operates in 
the North Atlantic an international ice 
patrol, which dates from the sinking of the 
Titanic in 1912, and provides a lighthouse 
service of great value to ships and trans- 
ocean bomber flights In the administration 


of a local pilot, who is expected to know his 
part of the coast thoroughly and to be familiar 
with all the soundings, currents, beacons, 
buoys, etc See Pilot 

Coast JIanges, a senes of mountain 
ranges near the Faafic Coast, stretching 
through Bntish Columbia, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California The Bntish Columbia 
Coast Range reaches an average height of 
about 6,000 ft In Northwest Washington the 
system is represented by the Olympic group, 
which IS extremel> rugged, its highest peak 
being Mount Oljmpus (8,150 ft) To the 
south the ranges diminish greatly m altitude 
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but in Northern California tbev rise again to 
considerable altitudes South of San Francisco 
Bay they are low, in no place reaching s,ooo 
ft in height Near Los Angeles these ranges arc 
continued by others which stretch into the 
interior, where they reach great altitudes See 
North Aaithica 

Coast Survey See Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 

Coastwise Trade, or Coasting Trade, ' 
the maritime commerce between ports of the 
same country, limited by most nations to ships 
orf domestic owmership Since 1854 Great Brit- 
ain has allowed vessels of any nationality to 
carry passengers and goods from one port in 
Bntain to another In Canada the coast- 
wise trade is restricted to British ships The 
coasting trade of the United States, because of 
the length of sea coast, eacceds that of anv 
other nation The Atlantic and Gulf trade 
includes the shipping of gram and manufac- 
tured goods to the South, and of cotton, sugar, 
nee, and lumber from the South The Pacific 
trade deals principally with lumber, gram, and 
petroleum , that of the Great Lakes with min- 
erals, gram, and lumber Traffic between the 
Atlantic and the Paafic Coast is earned on 
largely by w'ay of the Panama Canal 

Section 4347 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section i of the Act of Feb 17, 
1898, in part provides ‘No merchandise shall 
be transported by water, under penalty of for- 
feiture thereof, from one port of the United 
States to another port of the United States,; 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for^ 
any part of the voyage, m any other vessd 
than a vessel of the United States ’ ‘No for- 
eign vessel shall transport passengers betw ecn 
ports or places m the United States, either di- 
rectly or by way of a foreign port, under a 
penalty of $200 for each passenger so trans- 
ported and landed ' The coastwise regulations 
were extended to Alaska in 1867, to Hawaii m 
1898, to Porto Rico in 1899, and to the Philip- 
pines m 1906 (but removed m 1908) The 
Panama Canal Act originally provided thatj 
no canal tolls should be levied on 'vessels cn- ; 
gaged exclusively m the coastwise trade of the I 
Umted States’, but this exemption xvas pro- 
tested by Great Bntain, and was later repeal- 
ed by Congress See Panama Canal, Ship- 
piNO, Merchant, SuasroiES Consult Aniwaf 
Reports of the U S Commissioner of Navi- 
gation 

Coati, or Coati Mundi {Nasua"^, a small 
brown mammal albed to the raccoon, of which 
two species arc found m Mexico, Central and 


South America, and the Southern United 
States They arc often tamed 
Coat of Arms See Arms, Coat of. 
Heraldry 

Coat of Mail Sec Armor 
Coatzacoalcos, or Snake, nver, Mexico, 
nscs in the Sierra Madre, Tehuantepec Isth- 
mus, and after a northerly course falls into 
Campeachv Bay, 130 m s e of Vera Cruz It 
IS about 150 m long, and is navigable for 
large vessels for about 30 m from its mouth 
Cobalt, Co, 5897, IS a metalhc element 
discoxcrcd by Brandt m 1735, the ores of 
which arc sparingly distributed It most fre- 
quently occurs as smaltitc, CoAss, cobahle or 
coball glance, CoSAs, and hnnmitc, wad, or 
cobalt bloom, Co^St Its mmcrals are found 
chiefly m the Erzgebirge Mountains, Sweden, 
Norway, Chile, m silver ores in the Timis- 
kaming district of Ontario, at present the 
leading sources of supply, m Oregon (as gami- 
critc), and in New Caledonia The metal it- 
self IS of a gray color with a reddish tinge, 
brittle, hard, and very magnetic Speofic 
gravity , 8 5 to 8 9 Mclbng point, 1,467“ c 
Many of tlic compounds of cobalt are 
valued on account of the brilliance and perm- 
anence of their colors The protoxide of co- 
balt, CoO, IS cmploved in the form of smalt 
in the production of the blue colors in porce- 
lain, pottery, glass, encaustic tiles, fresco 
painting, etc , and it is the principal ingredi- 
ent in Old Sevres Blue, Thenard's Blue, etc 
The chloride of cobalt, dissolved m water, 
may be employed as a sympathetic ink 
Cobalt, mining town, Ontario proaance, 
Canada, on Cobalt Lake, in the Nipissing dis- 
tnet Cobalt is the center of one of the rich- 
est silver-produang districts in the world, 
dabng from 1903, when tlic first notable dis- 
covery of ore was made, p 
Cobdn, capital of department of Vera 
Paz, Guatemala, Central America, in the fin- 
est coffee district of the repubhc Chalk is 
mined and made into crayons Alt 4 iOSn > 

P 30,770 V * „ 

Cobb, Henry Ives (i 859 -i 93 i)» Amen- 
can architect, born Brookhne, Mass In 1881 
he removed to Chicago, where he designed 
the new Federal Building, the Opera House, 
and the University of Chicago He was also 
the architect of the American University m 
Washington, and many other pubhc and pnv- 
ate buildings He served the U S Govern- 
ment as spcaal architect from 1893 to I 903 i 
and was a member of the Nabonal Board of 
Architects for the Columbian Exposibon 

(1893) 
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Cobb, Howell (181S-68), Amencan pub* 
lie offiaal, nas bom in Jefferson co , Ga He 
vias go\emor of Georgia (1851-3) , and 
secretar> of the Treasurj m the Cabinet of 
President Buchanan (1857-60} An ardent 
advocate of slaver}, he resigned from the 
Cabinet to become president of the congress 
that adopted the Confederate Constitution 
Cobb, Irvm Shrewsbury (1876-1944), 
Amencan author and humorist, bom in Pa- 
ducah, K} He served as a speaal writer on 
the staff of The Evening Sun (1904-5) and 
of The Evening World and Sunday World 
{1905-11) In 1911 he became staff contrib- 
utor to The Saturday Evening Post, and was 
travelhng in Europe for that peno^cal when 
the great war of 1914 broke out His pub- 
li^ed works include two volumes of humor, 
Cobb’s Anatomy (1912) and Cobb’s Bill of 
Fare (1913), Europe Revised (1914) and 
The Paths of Glory (1915), based on his Eu- 
ropean erpenences, All Aboard (1928) 
Cobb, John R (1901- ), English 

sportsman In 1938, at Bonneville, Utah 
he established world automobile speed record, 
which was beaten the following di} b} 
Capt E>ston On August 23, 1939, at same 
place, Cobb with his “Railton Red Lion" 
made a new record 369 7 m p h 
Cobbett, William (1762-1835), English 
pohtical Writer and reformer, was bom m 
Famham, Surre} In 1802 he started bis fam- 
ous Weehly Political Register But Toiy first, 
it altered its politics in 1804, till it became the 
opponent of the government and 
me uncompromising champion of Radicalism 
In 1817 Cobbett came to the United States 
on a second visit, to escape prosecution, and 
hved on Long Island, N Y , but returned to 
England two years afterward, taking with 
him the body of Tom Paine, which he had 
cau^ to he eidiumed A vigorous and original 
writer, Cobbett ‘might be said to have the 
cleverness of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, 
and the picturesque satirical description of 
Mandeville’ (Hazhtt) His books mclude A 
rear's Residence in the United States of 
Ammca (1818) , Rural Rides (1830), his best 
Doolv, and a great number of poUUcal 
pamphlets and other writings Consult Life 
C} himself , Lnes by his son, and by R Huish, 

J Carlyltfs 

SS) And Letters 

staSr%»,^’!’'”^ (1804-65), Enghsh 
atesman, the Apostle of Free Trade,’ was 

Oie he visited 

me Umted States, and in 1836-7 travelled m 


Turkey, Greece, and Eg}pt The result of his 
travels appeared m two pamphlets, England, 
Ireland, and America (1835), and Russia 
(1836) The dominating thought of Cobden’s 
pohtical writings was the necessity of free 
economic intercourse between nations, and, 
as a consequence, the futility of the old ideas 
of the balance of power, and the folly of war 
His first public appearances were identified 
with the crusade against the Corn Laws 
After seven years of bard work on the part 
of the league, the Com Laws were repealed 
(see Corn Laws) 

He started a propaganda on the Continent 
where, among the leading statesmen, histor- 
ians, and economists, he endeavored to spread 
true views on soaal progress, economic re- 
form, and international relations During his 
absence he was elected both for Stockport 
and the West Riding of Yorkshires, he chose 
the latter constituency, which he continued 
to represent till 1857 Cobden began to agi- 
tate in and out of Parliament in favor of a 
peace policy, the reduction of armaments and 
the acceptance of arbitration to settle inter- 
national disputes In reconstructing bis Cabi- 
net, Lord Palmerston offered him a seat, but 
Cobden dcclmed As Her Majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiary (1859-60) he arranged and concluded 
a treaty of commerce with France He spoke 
out strongly in favor of the North during the 
American Civil War, and in 1864, strenuously 
opposed intervention in favor of Denmark 
He was the first political thinker who grasped 
m Its entirety, and endeavored to translate 
into legislation, the comprehensive theory of 
civilization that not only the economic but 
the universal interests of nations are not an- 
tagonistic, bat harmonious Consult Speeches 
(ed John Bnght and Thorold Rogers) , Mor- 
ley’s Life (new ed 1908) , Ashworth’s RecoU 
lections, MacCunn’s Six Radical Thinkers 
(1910) 

Cobham, Lord See Oldcastle, Sir 
John 

Coblenz See Koblenz 

Cobnut, a name given to some of the lar- 
gest and finest cultivated varieties of the 
Hazelnut The speaes most commonly re- 
ferred to IS Coryltis tubulosa, or great cob 
In the West Indies the name given to the 
fruit of Omphalea tnandra, a tree of the 
natural order Euphorbiaceai Its white jmee 
turns black on drymg, and in Guiana is used 
as ink 


Cobra, or Cobra de <da, di) Capello 
( hooded snake ), a widely distributed pois- 
onous snake (Naja tnpudians), occurring 
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over the whole of Southern Asia, especially 
in India, and extending to the Malay Archi- 
pelago It belongs to the sub-order of ven- 
omous Colubnno snakes (Proteroglypha), in 
which the fangs borne on the upper jaw arc 



I, Nut, 2, 3, Sections of Nut 

not perforated by a complete canal, but pos- 
sess simply an anterior groove down which 
the poison tnckles The cobra is a large 
snake, 5 ft or more in length, the color 
varies considerably from pale yellow to dark 
olive, one variety has spectacle-likc black 
markings on its neck By the dilatation of 
the antenor ribs dunng excitement the neck 



Cobra 


can be distended so as to produce a hood- 
Iike appearance Though essenbally land am- 
mals, and fond of concealing themselves 
among old masonry, stone heaps, and the 
like, the cobras can swim and chmb with 
ease The bite of the cobra is as usual accom- 


panied by the compression of one of the 
salivary glands modified as a poison bag The 
secretion trickles down the grooves of the 
fangs, and entenng the wound produces rapid 
nervous paralysis, from which recovery is 
extremdy rare To the same genus belong 
the hooded cobra or asp of Africa (Naia 
haje), and the large and very dangerous 
Hamadryad, King Cobra (Naja bmganis) or 
Krait of India, Southern Chma, etc 

Coburg, town, Germany, one of the alter- 
nate capitals of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, at the southern foot of the Thunng- 
lan Forest, 33 m by rail nc of Bamberg 
Immediately opposite to the Ducal Castle is 
the Court Garden, on the slope of a hill, at 
the summit of which is the fortress, 525 ft 
above the towm It is now converted into a 
museum of art and antiquities For some ht- 
tle time in 1530 it was Luther’s refuge, and 
successfully defied Wallenstein’s attacks in 
1632, p 24,701 

Coburg Peninsula (50 m c to w and 20 
m n to s ), the most northerly part of Aus- 
tralia 

Coca, the dried leaves of a South Amer- 
ican shrub, Erythroxylon Coca, which grows 
from three to six ft high, and is cultivated 



1, Flower, 2, Calyx and pistil, 

3, petal, 4, fruit 

not only in South America, but also in Cey- 
lon, Java, and India The lanceolate leaves 
have a very pronounced midnb, a family 
aromatic and bitter taste, and furnish an im 
portant narcotic and stimulant Coca -has 
been in use from a very remote period among 
the Indians of South America, and was ex- 
tensivdy cultivated before the Spamsh Con- 
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quest In soothing effect it resembles tobacco, 
but its influence is much more marked It 
greatb lessens the desire for ordinary food, 
'and it the sime time permits of much more 
sustained exertion, even without sleep Hab- 
itually chewed, the leaves ruin body and 
mind The chief value of coca consists m the 
alkaloid Cocaine 
Cocaine, is an alkaloid extracted from the 
leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca (see Coca), 
a shrub cultivated in the tropics of both hemi- 
'pheres It was discovered b> Neumann in 
i860, and introduced into surgical practice 
bj Koller in 1884 The preparations of coca 
found in the U S Fharmacopoua are coca, 
the dried leaves, the fluid extract, cocaine, 
h>drochlorate of cocaine, and oleate of co 
came 

HydroeWorate of Cocaine (CiHtNO.HCI) 
IS u cd hjpodcrmicallj in solution, in doses 
of onc-fifth grain to one gram, or is applied 
to mucous membranes Externally applied to 
the skin, cocxine has little effect Applied to 
mucous membranes in the form of a soiUtion 
0* the hydrochloride, it produces first a slight 
tingling, and iftenyard numbness and com- 
plete local wiisthcsn, lasting for about 10 
minutes Cocaine is much used in operations 
on the eyes, nose, and lips, for application to 
the tonsils and throat, to reduce their sensi- 
bility temporarily, to control hemorrhage, 
xnd lor diagnostic purposes When idmin- 
I'fercd hypodermically, it produces local an- 
asthcsia, md « thus very useful for certain 
minor operations There are numerous co- 
mine denvitnes, among yyhich nay be men- 
tioned Eucainc, Holocame, Nooocainc, Sto- 
Vane, and Tropacocame Several of these 
hayc proved yaluxble substitutes in spinal 
anxsthesia (Sec ^aAEsraesiA ) 

Administered by the mouth, cocaine is a 
nmc 'timuhnt, cxating respiration and ar- 
cuhtion, remoying the sense of fatigue, stim- 
mating to muscular and mental effort, and 
ueatoing the sen^e of hunger, although not 
auordmg any rutrimcnt The dangers of co- 
ramc difier according to the different meth- 
od of admimnration The stimulating effect 
which it produces on the brain tends to the 
tOTOation of the cocaine habit— as serious an 
xudiction as morphinism or alcohohsm The 
improper u<« of nareotics 
mes within the actiyaties of the Opium 
kommittcc of the League of Nations In 1031 
a conferenre on limitation of manufacture of 
ues yvas held in Geneva, but the resulting 
nyention has been ratified b> only 6 out 


of the 2S countries whose signatures are 
needed to put it in force See Drug Habits, 
Eucaine, Holocatse 

Coeanada, seaport in Godayan district, 
Madras, India , 86 m s w of Vizagapatam It 
exports cotton, rice, sugar, and cigars, p 50,- 
000 

Coca Wino (Vintim cocas), a wine used 
for stimulating purposes, consisting of about 
one part of coca to eight parts of sheny 

Coeeeius, Johannes, originally Koch or 
Koken (1603-69), Dutch Hebraist and the- 
ologian, was bom in Bremen He dcxeloped 
the ‘federal’ or ‘covenant’ system of theology, 
an ■‘important attempt to do justice to 
the historical development of rey elation ’ His 
followers yvere knoyvn as the Cocceians 

Cocceji, Hemi-ich von (1644-1719), Ger- 
man jurist, was bom in Bremen His Jtim 
Pubhet Prudentia (169s) was long the text 
book in German avil layv His son, Sa'vuei 
(1679-1755) rose from professor in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder to be Frederick the Great’s 
chancellor (1747) chief work was the 
reformation of the Prussian administration of 
justice He yyrote Nooum Systema Junspru- 
dentiie (1744-5*) 

Coccidts, Coccus Insects, or Scale In- 
sects, a genus of insccte of the order Hemip- 
tera, including many forms vety injurious to 
plants, and a feyy others which have come to 
be of Use to man As general characteristics 
may be noted the beaded feelers, the general 
absence of w mgs in the female, the degenera- 
tion of suctoml proboscis and posterior 
wings in the male, and the peculiar history of 
both sexes In any greenhouse some one or 
other of the plants yyill shoiy green or brown 
‘scales’ on the leaves or branches These are 
female cocads, the scale being a protective 
shield, formed of the cast skin together with 
excreted matter In other cases the body may 
be covered with a white powder such coccids 
are called Mealy Bugs In still other cases the 
insects secrete a hard shiny substance, sur- 
rounding the whole body , these form the 
Ground Pearls’ of many countnes, and arc 
members of the genus Margarodes In addi- 
Uon to their economic importance as destruc- 
tive insects, cocads yield various useful prod- 
ucts The honey dew formed by Gossypana 
manmftra is eaten by Uie Arabs, and is be- 
heved to be the manna of Exodus (sec 
aUvNA) Lac IS produced bv an Indian coc- 
ad. Cochineal bv an Amcnean one, Wax by 
various forms Sec P scers 
Coccidia, organisms related to those which 
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cause malana, found as cell parasites m most 
animals They arc Protozoa, and belong to 
the order known as Sporozoa 

Coccinella See Lady-bird 

Cocco, Coco Root, or Eddoes, plants of 
the genus Xamthosowa or Colocasta, and of 
the nearly allied genus Caladium, of the 
order Aracm, widely cultivated in tropical 
countries for their edible, starchy root stocks 
They arc sometimes mcluded under the name 
Yam, but are different from the true yam 
See Taro 

Coccostcus, a remarkable fossil fish char- 
actcnstic of the Old Red Sandstone and Dev- 
onian rocks of North Amcnca and Europe 
It IS supposed to belong to the group Dipnoi, 
and was covered with a shield consisting of 
bard, bony plates The tail was naked, and 
devoid of plates or scales 



coccosteiu 


Cocculus, a genus of berry-beanng dirubs 
belonging to the order of Menispermaceae 
Ammirla pamculata is a native of the East 
Indies, and is the source of the very poison- 
ous Cocculus Indicus, cocculus berries, or ‘fish 
berncs’ of commerce The active ingredient 
IS a bitter, very potent substance known as 
Ptcroloitn, which constitutes about one-half 
per cent of the weight of the seeds It is a 
drug and an intovicant 
Coccus Insects See Coccidsc 
Coccyx, the small rudimentary bone at 
lower end of the spinal column See Spinai, 
COIAJMN 

Cochabamba, department of Bolivia Its 
chief towns are Cochabamba, Sacaba, Tapa- 
cari, and Misques Area, 23,000 sq m , p 
381,000 


Cochabamba, capital of Cochabamba de- 
partment, Bolivia , 130 m s e of La Faz It 
contams a cathedral, university, theatre, and 
other buildings The town was founded in 
IS73, and was then called Oropesa, p 35,574 
Cochem, town, Rhine province, Prussia, 
at the junction of the Moselle and the Endcrt, 
25 m sw of Coblenz The anaent castle of 
the archbishops of Treves is situated on a 
bill to the south, p 3,800 
Cochin, a fowl See Poultry 
Cochin, feudatory state in India, lymg be- 
tween Travancore and Malabar, on the west 
shore of the Madras Presidency, with an area 
of 1,361 sq m Until about the middle of 
the Qth century Cochin formed part of the 
anaent kingdom of Chera or Kerah In 1662 
it w'as sazed by the Dutch, and in 1799, on 
the fall of Senngapatam, it passed to the 
Bntish , p 979,019 The captial is Ernakolam 
The diicf commcraal center is Mattanchen, 
adjoining the British town of Cochin 
Cochin {Kochchi, ot Kochchtbandar, 'small 
port’), a seaport town and former capital of 
Cochin state, Madras, India, 87 m sw of 
Coimbatore Tradition says that St Thomas 
the apostle visited it in 53 a n , and made sev- 
I cral converts In 1502 Vasco da Gama estab- 
lished a factory In 1530 Cochm was visited 
by St Pnnas Xavier In 1663 it passed into 
the hands of the Dutch, in 1795 the English 
besieged and captured it, to whom it was 
formally ceded in 1814, p 2opoo 
Cochin-China, (French, Basse Cochin- 
China), French dependency in the extreme 
SAV of Indo-China Total area, about 30,000 
sq m The coast has no port Saigon, on the 
River Saigon, and Mytho, on a branch of the 
Mekong delta, accommodate vessels of largest 
tonnage Cochin-China is mostly a vast, rap- 
idly extending alluvial plain formed by tlic 
deltas of the Mekong and Donai, the Saigon, 
and the Great and Little Vaico, all connected 
by an intricate network of canals To the east 
of the Saigon the land rises into an undulat- 
ing wooded region 1,800 to 2,600 ft high, 
w’Hch IS said to contain gold and tin deposits 
Forest covers nearly 20,000,000 acres Canal- 
ization in Mytho province has reclaimed over 
200,000 acres, and the yearly reclamation of 
land for nee averages 25,000 aerw The 
fauna comprises the tiger, panther, elephant, 
bear, serpent, pehcan, ibis, etc Buffaloes are 
employed as beasts of burden, zebus (oxen) 
are also used in harness Swine, poultry, and 
ducks are largely reared More than one- 
fourth of the total area is under cultivation, 
and of this about four-fifths are under rice 
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Kative mdusti> produces jewelry, mats, and 
pottery, basket work, and also spirits distilled 
from nee The exports consist of rice, areca 
nuts, pepptr, cardamoms, gamboge, indigo, 
bides, sdk, salt fish, live animals, isinglass, 
spices, and dyes Cochin-China forms with 
Cambodia one customs division (see Ikdo- 
Chd,a, Fresch) The dependency is under 
the rule of a heutenant-govemor assisted by 
a pnv> council, and a colonial council com- 
posed of Europeans and natives The popu- 
lation IS about 4,000,000, mostly Annamese 
but there are also many Cambodians and 
Chinese Cochm-China was under Japanese 
military control in 1941-43 See also Indo- 
Cbina and Ikdo-China, French, for bibli- 
ography and map, see Annam 
Cochineal, {Cocats caett), a Mexican 
scale msect hvmg on the cactus called OPuntta 
coccitttlhjera It is now cultivated chiefly m 
Guatemala The cochmeal insect is exceed- 
mgly small, a pound of codimeal dye bemg 
calculated to contain 70,000 in a dried state 
The male is of a deep-red color, and has white 
nmgs From the dried bodies of the msects, 
uhich feed m snarms on the cacti infected, 
and are collected by shaking or brushmg 
them off on sheets, the dyes known as Cocht- 
neai and Carmtite are obtained by macera- 
tion Cochineal has been largely superseded 
by arahne colors 

Cochituate, Lake, in Middlesex co , 
Mass , 17 m XV of Boston Area, about 1 
sqm The xvater supply of Boston is partly 
obtained from this lake 
Cochlea Sec Ear 
Cochlearia See Scurvy Grass 
Cochrane, Sir Alexander Forrester 
Inghs (1738-18321, Enghsh Admiral In 
1801 he commanded the Ajax m Lord Keith’s 
expedition to ^gypt, and became second in 
command under Duckwortn, taking part in 
the Battle off San Domingo (1806) He then 
« operated in the reduction of St Thomas. 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe He was made 
a xnce-admital m 1809, attaining the rank of 
‘Ull admiral m 1819 

Cochrane, Francis (1832-1919), Cana- 
dian public official, was bom in Clarenceville, 
Quebec After serxing in the Ontario legisla- 
ture and ministrx , he became Canadian Mm- 
istcr 0/ Riiluaxs and Canals m the Borden 
Cabinet (October, 1911) 

Cochrane, Admiral Thomas (Lord) 
See Dundfaxald 

Cochrane, Sir Thomas John (1789- 
admiral, son of Admiral Sit 
A F I Cochrane la 1813, m the Surprise. 


he captured the Amencan pnvatcer Decatur, 
subsequently assisting in the attacks on Wa^- 
ington and Baltimore He became an admiral 
of the fleet (1865) 

Cockade (French cocarde, or coquarde). 
an ornament or knot xvom either as a mih- 
tary or naval decoration, or as the badge of 
a pohtical party Cockades made of ribbons 
of the national colors were worn by soldiers 
during the wars of the 18th century After 
the Revolution, the tricolor ribbon took the 
place of the white cockade In England, after 
the expulsion of the Stuart family, the white 
cockade became the distinctive mark of the 
adherents of the exiled house, in opposition 
to the orange of Nassau and the black ol 
Hanover Every nation of Europe now has 
its own cockade m which, as a rule, its na- 
tional colors are combmed In England the 
cockades are always black, which was the old 
Hanoverian color 

Cockaigne, Land of, (French Cocagne), 
an imaginary country of idleness and luxury, 
the idea of which originated m the mediieval 
romances In a secondary sense the name is 
apphed to London, the £1 Dorado of the 
rustic imagmation 

Cockateel, a cockatoo of Austraha of the 
genus Calopstttaais, commonly known as the 
‘Ground Parrakeet,’ or ‘Cockatoo Parrakeet ’ 
It IS about the size of a pigeon, is gregari- 
ous m habits, and m its free state nests m 
hollow trees 

Cockatoo, a popular name for several 
genera and species of parrot (Psittoci), that 
are native to Australia, Tasmania, New 
Guinea, and the Indian Archipelago Cocka- 
toos are charactenzed in general by a high" 
cunred beak, large head, long wings, and 
long rounded tail feathers True coc^toos 
are commonly white, tinged with color, and 
bearmg bnlhant, erectile crests of long 
pointed feathers The name is applied, how- 
ever, to the black cockatoos of Australia and 
the Indian Archipelago, and to the crestless 
nasitema of New Guinea 

Cockatrice, sometimes identified with the 
basilisk, was a monster fabled to come from 
eggs laid bv the cock Its appearance, m tra- 
dition and heraldry, is part fowl, part serp- 
ent, deadl> bv poison and look The Bibh- 
cal reference means a poisonous reptile In 
medireval art the cockatrice is an emblem of 
sin generally, and the speaal attribute of St 
Vitus 

Coekburn, Sir Alexander James Ed- 
mund (1802-80), Enghsh judge He was 
created a baronet (1858), and lord chief 
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justice (1859), represented Grc-it Britain at 
Geneva in the court of arbitration between 
that countrj' and the United States with re- 
gard to the Alabama Claims and published 
his report (1872) He presided over the 
Tichbome and Wainwnght trials 

Cockburn, Alicia, or Alison (?i7i2- 
94), Scottish poetess, was born in Fairnalcc, 
Selkirkshire She \ias one of the first to dis- 
cern the ‘e\traordinary genius’ of Scott, a 
distant relative, and their admiration \ias 
mutual In addition to her e^iquisitc version 
of The Flowers of the Forest, n hich first ap- 
peared in Tlie Lath (1765), she was the au- 
thor of other songs She nrotc Letters and 
Memous 

Cockburn, Sir George (1772-1853), Bnt- 
ish admiral, was born in London Attaining 
the rank of rear-admiral (1812), he was m 
command of the North American station 
durmg the War of 1812-15, and took a large 
share in the capture of Washington (August, 
1814) After his return home, he took Na- 
poleon to St Helena on the Northumber- 
land (1815) He n as senior naval lord (1S41- 
6) and admiral of the fleet (1851-3) 

Cockburn, Henry Thomas, Lord (1779- 
1854), Scottish judge, was born in Edin- 
burgh He rose to shaie with Jeffrej the 
leadership of the bar, and with Jeffrey was 
counsel for three prisoners accused of sedi- 
tion (1817-19) He became sohator-general 
for Scotland under the Grej mmistrv in 
1830, had the chief hand in drafting the 
Scottish Reform Bill, in 1834 was made, as 
Lord Cockburn, a judge of the court of Ses- 
sion, and three years later a lord of justi- 
aary He was founder of the Edinburgh 
Academy His W'orks include a Zt/e of Lord 
'Jeffrey (1852), il/cmorw/r (1856), and /o«r- 
nal, 1831-44 (1874) 



I, Adult beetle, 2, larva 

Cockchafer, (Melolontha vulgans), a 
beetle very common in some parts of the 
continent of Europe, and conspicuous on ac- 
count of its large size (i to ili inches long) 


and destructive habits In the United States 
it IS represented by a large group of dark- 
! colored beetles, popularlj known as June 
Bugs and Dung Beetles The perfect insect 
emerges from the soil m spnng, and bcguis 
Its bncf (a few weeks) aenal life, during 
which it IS very destructive to the foliage of 
fruit and forest trees In America the cock- 
chafer has not become a pest 
Cocker See Spaniel 
Cocker, Edward (1631-75), English 
arithmctiaan and author Of his Anlhnte- 
ttek over 112 editions have appeared ‘Ac- 
cording to Cocker* has passed into a proverb 
He also wrote A Guide to Penmanship 
(1664) 

Cockerell, Charles Robert (1788-1863), 
English architect, was born in London He 
designed Hanover Chapel in London and 
the Tavlor buildings at Oxford He was pro- 
fessor of architecture in the Rov al Academv 
(1840-57) He wrote The Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympus at Argigentum (1830), etc 
Cockerell, Theodore Dm Alison 
(1S66), American zoologist, was born in 
Norwood, England He has been professor 
of zoology since 1906, at the Univcrsitv of 
Colorado His works relate pnncipallj to 
entomologj', molluscs, palasontology, flower- 
ing plants, and general biological questions 
Cockermouth, town, Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 25 m sw of Carlisle, Its iith-ccnturv 
castle, on the Cocker River, became Alarj 
Stuart's prison in 1568, and in 1648 was dis- 
mantled by the Parliament anans Words- 
w'orth was born here in an old-fashioned 
house, still standing, p 5,204 

Cock Fighting was common among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans We hear of it 
m England as far back as the 12th centurv 
The amusement first became fashionable m 
the reign of Edward ni , but owing to the 
amount of gamblmg which it occasioned, the 
sport w as prohibited in 1366 Henrj' vnr had 
a cockpit built at Whiteliall, and James i is 
said to have attended cock fights at least 
twice a week Bj an Act of the British Par- 
liament in 1849, a penalty of $25 in“> 
Icvaed on any person keeping fighting cocks, 
letting a cockpit, or otherwise connecting 
himsdf with cock fighting, for ever} da> 
that he shall so act 

Partridges were sometimes pitted against 
each other in heu of cocks, cspeaallv in 
Scotland, but the sport was in that case also 
called cock fighting In the reign of George 
IV artificial spurs, made of steel or silver, 
came into use, these were long, curved 
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blades or sptkcs, bound 'to the shank Cock 
fighting was popular in France, Belgium, and 
Russia during the same period In Russia, a 
kind of quail is as often used, and the gam- 
blmg \tas on a more e'^tensive scale than in 
any other country In Asui cock fightmg is 
s^ mdely pursued, espeaally among the 
Chinese, Siamese, and Malays It is illegal 
in the United States, hut is sbll earned on 
secreth It is also a favontc pastime in the 
South Attiencan states and the Philippines, 
where the law does not forbid the prachce 
Cockie-leekie, is m Scotland a kind of 
soup made of a fowl boiled with leeks 
Cock Lane Ghost, an imposture that m 
1762-3 agitated all London, even Dr John- 
son shanng in the commobon In a house in 
Cock Lane, Smithfield, unaccountable noises 
were heard, and in conjunction therewith a 
ghost was bv a number of persons dedared 
to ha\e been seen The noises were at last 
traced to a little daughter of Parsons, the 
occupier of the house, who produced the 
sounds on a small board she had in bed 
concealed under her sta\s 
Cockle, a weed See Corn Cockle 
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Cockle {Cardtum), a large genus of bi- 
lalve molluscs (Lamd-hbranchs) related to 
the American juohog, many of which are 
edible, and m Europe have considerable 
commercial value The thick, nbbed, heart- 
shaped, equal-valved shell, and the large 
knee-bent ‘foot’ are charactensbc The shell 
IS closed by two muscles, the hinge has 
large teeth , there are two mmute respiratory 
siphons The common cockle is Cardtum 
edule, which is widdy distributed over Eu- 
rope, and inhabits sandy bays near low- 
bde mark It is mudi used as food and bait 
Other British speaes are also eaten 
Cocklebur, or Clotbur, is a coarse annual 
Xanthtum, belongmg to 
the Composite family The plant is low and 
branchmg, and is distributed widely m al- 
most every part of the temperate zone X 
canadense, X commune, X spectosum, and 


\ echtnalum are the distinct Amencan spe- 
cies, while A' sptnosumaaAX slrumanum, 
though found in the United States, are in- 
digenous to the Old World The w eed is re- 
garded as a pest, espeaally to the sheep- 
growing industry, as the hooked, spiny burrs 
chng to the wool, and mjure its vdlue 

Cockney, a conthmptuous name for a per- 
son bom withm sound of Bow Bells, Lon- 
don, hence a ‘Londoner’ Minsheu explains 
‘cocknev’ as tncock Imcoctus), ‘unnpe m 
country affairs’ In Shakespeare a cockney 
means one versed onl> in town manners 
Dr Murray traces the word to cocken-ey, 
cock’s egg, ‘nestlc-cock,’ ‘an effeimnate fel- 
low,’ ‘1 milksop’ 

Cock of the Rock {RuptcoIa),a. genus of 
South American Passenne birds in the fam 
ily of Cotmgida: or Chatterers The feathers 
are highly valued by the natives of South 
America The males go successivcl> through 
an elaborate dance before an asscmbl> of 
other males and females m special cleanngs 
m the forest 

Cock of the Woods, another name for 
the woodgrouse, capercailzie, or capercailhe 

Cockpit, in former saihng men-of-war a 
place situated near the after hatchway, un- 
der the lower gun deck It was contiguous to 
the berths of the surgeon and bis mates, and 
was the place where the wounded in action 
were 'placed The word is also used for the 
nng in which cock fighting takes place, for 
the entrance way to a vacht cabin lower 
than the deck, and for the open spaces of 
*<n airplane in which pilot and passengers 
sit 

Cockran, (William) Bourke (1854- 
19*3 )> American political leader and lawyer, 
was bom in Ireland, and was educated then 
and m France He went to the United Stat 
m 1871 Devotmg himself to pohtics, he be- 
came proimnent as a Tammany Democrat, 
attracting espeaal attention as a campaign 
orator In 1891-5 he was a Member of Con- 
gress, in 1896 be became an advocate of the 
gold standard, and supported McKinley, but 
m 1900 he returned to the Democratic Par- 
ty, and campaigned for W J Bryan 

Cockroach, any one of several speaes of 
insects of the orthopterous family Blattida 
Cockroaches are among the most anaent 
and widespread of msects, and m every avil 
ized country certain speaes have become a 
pest The pnnapal speaes are r Blatta 
germanica, or Ecotobta germantca, the com- 
mon brown cockroadi of the United States, 
where it is known as the Croton hug It is of 
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medium size, with long wings intending be- mixes more eisily with water A large nun- 
>ond the /abdomen 2 Pcnplanta onenlalts, her of the soluble cocoas, cspeaally the 
the small Oriental cockroach, which has be- cheaper varieties, contain only fiftj per cent 
come w'ldely distributed, and is knowm in of cocoa, the remainder being made up of 
England as the 'Black Beetle’ 3 P amen- added starch and sugar, the starch bccome:> 
cana, the largest of all roaches, which had thick with the boilmg water, and Suspends 
its origin in South America, but which has the cocoa in the hquid 
also become widelv distributed 4 P aus- 
IralastiT, the Australian cockroach, similar to { 
the preceding, but smaller in size 
Among the more striking external features 
of the cockroach arc the antennm longer 
than the bodv , the bent-down head, the long 
spinv legs compressed terminally, the flat, 
broad, segmented abdomen, and the cigar- 
shaped anal appendages Cockroaches <arc 
voraaous insects, devouring both animal 
and vegetable substances, which they seem 
to seek out by aid of their antenna: They 
arc nocturnal in habit, most abundant m 
warm countries, fond of sheltering in 
houses, and notoriously a pest to bakers and 
millers For methods of preventing and sup- 
pressing them, consult Howard and Mar- 
latt’s ‘Pnnapal Household Insects of the 
United States’ (U S Dunsion of Entomolo- 
gj'’s Bulletin No 4) 

Cockscomb Sec Celosia 
Cock’s-foot Grass Sec Grasses 
Cockspur Thorn Sec Cratoegus 
Cocktail, a stimulating drink usually com- j 
posed of spirits, bitters, and sugar, with | 
various aromatic additions 



Cocoa Of Cacao 
I, Flower, 3, pod, 3, sections 
of pod 


Cocoa essence and cocoatinc consist ol 
Champagne pure cocoa depnved of about half of its nat- 
cocklatl has an addition of Angostura bit- oral fat Theobromine, the alkaloid of co- 
ters, Manhattan cocktail has a basis of coa, is closclv alhed to the caffeine and 
whiskey with the addition of vermouth, theme of coffee and tea, and has the same 
Martini cocktail is gin and vermouth, soda stimulating effect The fat, starch, and ni- 
cocktail IS soda water plus a little bitters trogenous matters represent the actual food 
Cockton, Henry (1807-53), English nov- constituents, and assuming that all tlie ni- 
°list, w'as born in London He is the author trogenous matters arc available as food, the 


of Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist 
Codes, Horatius Sec Horatius Codes 


dietetic value of cocoa is undoubtedly high 
Chocolate consists of ground cocoa depnved 


Cocoa, Cacao, or Coco, a food product of a portion of its fat, and sweetened wath 
prepared from the plant Theobroina cacao, sugar, m addition, it often contains some 
an evergreen belonging to the order Bytt- ffavormg matter West Afnca furnishes 
ncriacca: It is indigenous to tropical Amer- about two-tliirds of the cocoa of the world, 
ica, but IS also grown in the West Indies, m the bulk of w’hich comes from Gold Coast 
Ceylon, m Portuguese West Africa and other and Nigeria Consult Van Halls’ Cocoa 
tropical regions The seeds are numerous, (19x4) 


compressed, and not unlike almonds These 
seeds are the cocoa beans of commerce In 


Cocoa, Brazilian See Guarana 
Cocoa Butter, a pure fat obtained from 


commerce cocoa appears as either ‘nibs,’ the seeds of the cocoa plant {Theobroina 
‘flake,’ or ‘soluble’ cocoa In preparing the cacao) by pressing It is used in the manu- 
mb cocoa the seeds are simply roasted, and facturc of cosmetics and confectioner> and 
the skin and husk are removed Flake cocoa is said to be valuable m the treatment of 
IS prepared from the nibs by grinding and skin irritations 

pressing, a considerable quantity of the rat- Cocoanut, or Coconut, the fruit of a 
ural fat is removed, and the residue then tropical palm Cocos nucitera which reaches 
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a height of fiftj feet or mote and has long 
pinnate leaves which somctiircs attain a 
length of twentv feet Its original home was 
the Llands of the Indian and Paafic Oceans, 
but it is now found m nearlj all tropical re- 
gions Almost everj part of the tree can be 
put to economic use On an average, each 
tree yields about eightv nuts each year The 
kernel of the cocoanut contains about sev- 



A, Section of fruit, a, husk, 

6, shell, c, albumin, d, cavity, 
e, embiyo, /, aperture of shell, 
g, rudimentary aperture, B, 
male flower, C, female flower 

entj per cent of fat, which is Iargcl> used 
in the manufacture of candles and soap (See 
Copra ) The bark of the growmg tree, when 
pierced, yields a juice which, after bemg kept 
for a couple of hours, makes a tart and re- 
tching drink The coarse bristle fibre from 
the husk IS used m the manufacture of 
bm«hes The finer mattress fibre is spun into 
■nhat IS known as coir yam (see Com) The 
nut itself IS used as food by the natives of 
tho'e countries where it is produced, and 
the whole nuts and various desiccated prod- 
ucts are exported The shell is made to serve 
as a utensil The leaves of the tree are woven 
mats, and roofing material, 
and the wood, knowm as porcupine wood, is 
Jj^d for building, furmture, and firewood 
ine roo* has narcoUc properties, and is 
sometoes chewed by the natives The ter- 
Cnal bud (palm cabbage) is esteemed a 
, and the central part of the young 
stem IS also succulent and eatable 


Cocoanut Oil, or Cocoanut Butter, is ex- 
pressed from the dried kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, known as copra It can be separated bv 
pressure into a liquid and a solid portion, 
and IS used in the preparation of artificial 
butter, manne soap, lard, and candles It is 
also employed as a lubncant and illuminant, 
and by perfumers as an embrocation in the 
preparation of cosmetics See Palm Consult 
E B Copeland’s The Cocoanut, R Belfort 
and A J Hyer’s All About Cocoanuts 
Cocoanut Crab, or Robber Crab ( 5 ir- 
gtts latro), a large speaes of crab nearly al- 
hed to the bcrnit crab, found on the coral 
islands of the Indo-Paafic region It is a 
land form, and lives upon cocoanuts, which 
it IS capable of opening with its powerful 
claws 

Cocomas, Cocamas, or Cucamas, South 
American Indians, who formerly occupied an 
extensive tract about the Maranon and Low- 
er Huallaga, known us La Gran Cocoma 
When first vusited by the missionaries (about 
x68o) the Cocomas were addicted to canm 
balism 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the lar 
vm of many insects in passing into the pupa 
or resting stage The cocoon proper is due te 
the secretion of speaal spinning glands, sit- 
uated antenorlv or postenorly, but larval 
bat's and foreign objects of many kinds may 
also be utilized 
Coco Root See Cocco 
Cocos See Keeling Islands 
Cocytus, (modem Vuvos), a nver df 
Epirus, a tributary of the Acheron, supposed 
to be connected with the lower world Ho- 
mer makes it a branch of the Styx 
Cod (Gadus cattanas) , a fish of the fam- 
ily Gadida:, which mcludes the haddock, 
whiting, pollack, hng, hake, and tor^ Tfic 
name cod is also apphed to the entire fam- 
ily The average weight of a full-grown fish 
is from 20 to 35 pounds, although many 
larger speamens have been recorded Cod 
are essentially deep-water fish, and travel in 
schools, their movements bemg governed 
mainlv by temperature dianges, the abund- 
ance or scaraty of food, and the search for 
suitable spawning grounds They ate exceed- 
ingly prolific, a single fish produang from 
two to nme milhon eggs The members of 
the cod family are confined to the Arctic and 
North Temperate zones The common cod- 
fish ranges m American waters from Cape 
Hatteras to Greenland, bemg especially 
abundant off the coast of the Middle States, 
New England, and Canada On the coast 
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of Europe the cod <iisfaenes are an impor- 
tant industry from the Bay of Biscay, north 
to Spitzbcrgcn 

The Alaska cod ( G macroccphalus) fre- 
quents the Bering Sea and the Northern Pa- 
cific from Cape Flattery to Hakodate, Ja- 
pan The cod is one of the most valuable of 
food fishes The flesh is tvhite and flaky, ab- 
sorbs salt readil>, and is especially suitable 
for drying It is of further economic impor- 
tance as the source of cod liver oil The pre- 
served ‘sound’ or swim-bladder is esteemed 
a delicacy, and is used in a dried state as 
ismglass 

The prinapal cod fisheries are those along 
the coast of Norway, especially at the Lofo- 
ten Islands — ^wherc, according to the Norse 
sagas, cod fishmg was estabhshed m' Viking 
times, at Iceland, off the Shctlands and 
Orkneys, on the Dogger Bank, and off the 
coast of Newfoundland and New England 
American fishing is done mainly on the 
Grand Banks and other shoal places near 
Newfoundland, or on George’s Banks off 
Cape Cod, where inshore fisheries were long 
ago exhausted The headquarters of the in- 
dustry are at Gloucester and Boston, Mass 
The annual value of the total catch for the 
United States averages between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 

Canadian fishmg interests arc kept apart 
from those of the United States by stnet 
uiternational regulations, though both na- 
tions fish in the same waters See Con Liv- 
ru On. Consult D S Jordan and fi Ever- 
mann’s Food and Game Ftslies oj North 
America 

C O D , the usual form employed for 
the phrase ‘cash on delivery,’ meaning an 
arUcle must be paid 'or when delivered at 
the purchaser’s home or place of business 

Coda (Itahan 'a tail’), that section whidi 
forms th** conclusion of a musical composi- 
tion Originally it frequently consisted of a 
few simple chords, but modern composers — 
notably Beethoven — ^Inve developed the coda 
into a feature of great importance 

Cod, Cape See Cape Cod, Cape Cod 
Canal 

Coddington, William (1601-1678), Am- 
encan colonist, was born in Boston, Lm- 
colnshire, England He went to Plymouth, 
• Vfngg , in 1630 and was mcluded in the nme- 
teen who were obhged to remove from Mass- 
achusetts, and who purchased the mland of 
Aquidncck, now Rhode Island Of this set- 
tlement he was governor from 1651 to 1635, 
when he was ousted by Roger Williams and 


John Clarke, and again from 1674 until his 
death 

Code (Latin codex) in modem times sig- 
nifies an authoritative statement cither of 
the whole body of law prevailing in a par- 
ticular jurisdiction, or of a definite branch 
of the same Though the term is sometimes 
popularly applied to a compilation of law 
of a comprehensive character made without 
legislative authority, and sometimes to a sta- 
tutor> revision of a part of the law— as 
Penal Code, Mthtary Code— it is strictly ap- 
plicable only to a statutorv restatement of 
the entire body of the law of a state The 
codes published under the Roman Empire 
were simply compilations of enactments by 
the emperors, arranged systematically under 
various headings The Codex Justtmancus 
was by far the most important of Roman 
codes, embodying as it did the carher ones 
with the addition of subsequent constitu- 
tions 

When the Roman Empire had succumbed 
to the inroads of northern tribes, the bar 
barian rulers of different parts of the former 
imperial dommion published codes based on 
Roman law for the use of their subjects 
These are generally callea the Romano-bar- 
banan codes, and were all published in the 
early years of the 6th century There are 
also a number of earlv codes found in differ- 
ent parts of Western Europe whidi show 
little or no traces of Roman influences The 
codification of modem law may be said to 
have originated with Frederick the Great of 
Prussia The famous code promulgated be- 
tween 1804 and 1810 under the auspices of 
the Emperor Napoleon finally estabhshed 
French law on a uniform basis (sec Code 
Navoleon) In Germany tWo commercial 
codes were sanctioned by the North German 
Confederation After 1871 these codes were 
put m force throughout the German Em- 
pire In 1900 a gigantic codification of the 
entire German evil hw was published as the 
result of the labors of a commission which 
sat for many years In Great Britain the 
Bills of Exchange Act (1883), the Partner- 
ship Act (1890), and the Sale of Goods Act 
(1893) are codifications of the law on each 
of these subjects 

In the Untied States, several codes were 
issued bv the colonies before the Revolution 
In 1848 New York adopted its present code 
of civil procedure, which later became the 
model for other States A code does not 
stereotype law any more than a dictionarj 
stereotypes language, but merely states in 
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dear terms what the actual rules ccuting at 
. giten moment arc It is, howctcr, con- 
ceded that codes must be continually revised 
m accordance w ith the new developments in 
jurisprudence Judicial interpretation can 
never be done avva> with, and it has been 
found in those of the United States which 
have codes that cases constantly arise where 
it 15 necessary to refer to the common law 
See Penal Code Consult Carter’s Proposed 
Codificatton of our Common Lax, Ddlon’s 
Our Legal Chaos 

Codeine, Ci Hu(CH3)NO>-i-H 0 , is one 
of the alkaloids of opium, whence it is ob- 
tained by preapitatmg an mfusion with chalk 
and calcium chloride The chlorides of mor- 
phine and codeine which crystallize out are 
then dissolved in water and treated with am- 
monia The morphine costallizcs, and the fil- 
trate is evaporated for codeme It may also 
be obtamed from morphmc bv mcthylation 
It has a slightly hvpnotic action but less than 
that of morphine, and is used to cjuiet cough 
and to fulfill other mmor narcotic indications 
See Oeiuni 

Code Napoleon, the popular name of the 
great codification of Frendi avil law which 
was fiirst promulgated March 30, 1804 It is 
tne legal embodiment of the Revolutionary 
prmaple of cqualitv , applied to the pnnaples 
of the Roman law , current in France from its 
beginnings, and to the mass of old customary 
laws Known at first as the Code Civtl des 
Pranfais, it became the Code NapoUon 
(180/), but at the Restoration (1815) re- 
sumed its old title Its division is practically 
the same as Justinian's and Blackstone’s, and 
consists of persons, goods and property , and 
mhentance, contracts, and obligations Its in- 
fiumce on more recent codes has been great 
p j** "^^l^Braphic See Telegraphy 
Codex, the name apphed to certain anaent 
MSS of the classics or of the Scriptures A 
coder, as contrasted with the papyrus roll, 
which It superseded, consists of a number of 
imves of vellum, paper, or other material, ar- 
« ‘I'Jires and bound together in book 
om The earher codices are written in cap- 
ais or uncials, with no separation of words, 
®®rks, or accents, and 
^ arranged m columns or written 
toccUy across the page The later codices— 
in°™^f century— are wntten 

unr.Ti “f letters Among famous 

toaal calces are the three great codices of 
«^hle m Greek See Bible, Manu- 
Pal^eographt 

Codicil (Latm codtattus), m Roman law 


denoted an informal writing of a testamen- 
tary nature, which, if confirmed in a will, was 
read as part thereof , but if not so confirmed, 
merely operated is 1 trust .mpostd cn the de- 
ceased’s heir In modern law a codicil is an 
instrument executed for the purpose of add- 
ing something to a will already made, or of 
altering or explaining its terms There is no 
restriction on the number of codicils wbidi 
may be added, but they must be executed 
wiA the same forrailitics as arc required in 
the case of the will itself See Will 
Codification See Code 
Codling Moth {Carpocapsa pomonella), 
a small tortriad moth, an almost universal 
pest of apple orchards It deposits its eggs 
upon the leaves or the fruit of apple and oc- 
casionally other fruit trees, where they hatch 
in about eleven days The young larva en- 
ters the fruit at the calyx or some irregularity 
on the surface, tunneling its w ay to the core, 
where it eats out an irregular cavity 
Cod Liver Oil is the oil extracted from the 
fresh hver of the cod and allied fishes found 
in the North Atlantic Ocean The method de- 
vised by Moller in 1853 is now largely used 
m Its production Cod liver oil is the most 
easily digested of all fats, possesses high nu- 
tritive qualities, and is a valuable therapeutic 
agent in many diseases (Sec Dmulsion) 
Codman, Robert (1859-1915), Amencan 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, was bom in 
Boston He was rector of St John’s, Roxbury, 
Mass, from 1895 to 1900, and bishop of 
Maine from 1900 until his death 
Codrington, Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
English admiral, was bom in Gloucestershire 
At Trafalgar, in 1805, he was captain of the 
Orton, and leader of a squadron In the War 
of 1812 he commanded the fleet at Washmg- 
ton and Baltimore, afterward taking part in 
the attack on New Orleans In 1821 he was 
made vice-admiral, and he was in command 
of the combined fleets of Great Bntam, 
France, and Russia at the Battle of Navanno 
(1827), but was recalled for exceeding his in- 
structions He became admiral in 1837 
Codrington, Sir William John (1804- 
84), British general, was the second son o‘ 
Sir Edward Codrington In 1855 he was made 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea In 1859- 
6s he was governor of Gibraltar 
Codrut, the last king of Athens, was the 
son of Melanthus, and according to Greek 
legend, sacrificed his hfe for hts country about 
1070 B c 

Cody, Samuel F (d 1913), British ava- 
,ator, was bom in Texas He constructed a 
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successful biplane in igog, and as early as 
November, igio, accomplished a flight of ixo 
m in 2 hours and 45 minutes In igii he 
won the British Empire Michchn Cup and 
$2,500 for a flight of 261 m 800 yds , and in 
m igi2 he took a prize of $20,000 in the 
British army aviation tests He was killed 
in an aeroplane accident at Aldershot 

Cody, William Frederick (iS48-xgi7), 
American scout and showman, popularly 
known as Buttalo Bill, born in Scott co , 
Iowa During the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railway he contracted to furnish the 
laborers with meat, and in 18 months (1867- 
8) IS said to have killed about 4,300 buffaloes 
He was brigadier-general of the Nebraska 
Nationaf Guard, and served in that capacity 
during the Indian Wars of i8go-gi Cody 
then organized his ‘Wild West Show,’ which 
pciiodicdlly toured the United States and 
Europe He published T/ic Life of IJon TPil- 
bam F Cody (1879) Turnmg the Trackless 
Plains into an Emfnre (igx6), etc 

Coe, Wesley Roswell (1869), Amencan 
biologist, was born in Middlcfield, Conn He 
has been professor of biology (since igog), at 
Yale University He accompanied the Harn- 
man expedition to Alaska in 1899 He has 
published numerous papers dealing with the 
anatomy and embryology of mvertebrate 
animals 

Coeducation, a term applied to the educa- 
tion of the two sexes m the same institution 
or in the same classes As an administrative 
problem in education, the subject of coedu- 
cation acquired importance only toward the 
middle of the igth century So far as the 
elementary schools are concerned — ^that is, up 
to the ages of 12 or 14— the principle of co- 
education IS generally accepted in the rural 
schools and in the smaller towns of most 
countnes, largely as a matter of economy, 
partly because sex differences do not become 
pronounced before those ages In the United 
States about 96 per cent of the pupils are in 
mixed schools 

In the field of secondary education, which 
covers the adolescent period, the subject of 
coeducation appears to be more debatable, as 
IS indicated by the varying practice in differ- 
ent countries Germany and France segregate 
the sexes rigorously, and maintain separate 
systems of schools for girls In Great Bntain 
the practice is not uniform The larger cen- 
ters, however, are separating the sexes as soon 
as new schools can be estabhsbed to meet 
the demands In the United States, the pub- 
hc tngti schools are coeducational, with few 


exceptions The reasons for their develop- 
ment arc simple the pubhc high schools 
arose to meet the demands for equality of 
cducabonal opportunity, and the demand for 
the higher education of girls w'as almost con- 
temporaneous, to this W'as added the admm- 
istrative need for economy, with the result 
that both sexes were admitted to the same 
school 

Coeducation in colleges and universities, 
unlike the practice in secondarj schools, is 
accepted generally Women enjoy equal op- 
portunities with men in most of the Euro- 
pean universities, but these have been won 
only within the last quarter of a century In 
Great Britain, practically all the new univer- 
sities admit women to all the faculties, while 
m the University of Durham and the Scot- 
tish Universities there are but few restrictions 
The older universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge still admit women to lectures and ex- 
aminations only by courtesy, but withhold 
degrees from them In the U S , cocducaUon 
in colleges and universities is almost universal 
in Middle Western and Western States, in the 
East, separate colleges preponderate, onlv 
Harvard and Princeton still exclude W’omen 
from their graduate departments In 1944 tl'C 
USSR discontinued coeducation in high 
schools 

The discussion of the theory of coeducabon 
centers around the secondara' school penod, 
or better, the period of adolescence from 
about the age of tw elve to eighteen The ob- 
jeebons are based largely on physiological 
grounds The rate of progress of the two 
sexes during the period of ouberty is differ 
ent, with the consequent dangers from coedu- 
cabon that girls who arc more sensiUvc and 
conscientious in their w'ork maj suffer from 
overstrain in trving to keep up with the bojs 
of their class, or that the bojs maj fall be- 
hind the girls and stagnate permanently An- 
other objeebon is pressed on moral grounds, 
but experience has not proved that there is 
an\ danger here The modem educator has 
shifted his ground, and his objection is no 
longer to mixed schools, but to mixed dasscs 
doing exactly the same work, irrespective of 
the different needs of the two sexes Except 
in the larger cibes, indeed, it is economically 
impossible to provide separate schools for 
bojs and girls Consult G S Hall's Adoles- 
cence, Woods’ Coeducation, C Grant and 
N Hodgson’s Case for Coeducation (1913) 

Coefficient In Mathematics, if a number 
or an expression is the product of two fac- 
tors, then cither factor is called the coeffiaent 
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of the other In such expressions as sax, the 
factor consisting of Arabic figures is often 
called the ‘coefBaent of the expression ’ See 
Equation 

In Fh> SICS, a number used to measure some 
one of the properties of a given substance is 
called coeffiaent Thus, the coeffiaent of ex- 
pansion of a substance is the amount of ex- 
pansion of a bod> of unit magnitude due to 
a unit increase in temperature See Heat, 
FaicnoN , Light 

Coelaeanth, one of the family of extinct 
ganoid fishes In 193S a British fishing vessel 
caught a huge fish, off the coast of Afnca 
It \ias identified as a coelaeanth and as such 
proved the possibihty of the existence of fish 
supposedly extinct for fiftj million y ears The 
coehcanth had a double tail and limb- 
hke fins 


Coslenterata, a division of mvertebrate 
animals, including such common forms as 
Corals, Sea Anemones, and Jellj-Fish The 
Cedenterata do not possess an ahmentary ca- 
nal as disbnct from the general cavity of the 
hodv, whence their name (‘hollow-bodied’) 
Tuo t>pes of structure occur, often in the 
*ame hfe history the polypoid type, repre- 
Mnted m the sea anemone, and the medusoid 
type, represented in the jelly-fish In various 
poups the pohp type develops a skeleton of 
ume, and thus forms coral, while there is fre- 
quent budding, resultmg m the formation of 
a composite colony Almost aU the Coden- 
terates mhabit the sea, while the few that oc- 
in fresh water exhibit modifications which 
that this habitat is a secondary one 
ine ttree mam classes of the Ccelenterata 
“Ififozoa, Scyphozoa, and Ctenophora, 

® contain a consid- 

erable variety of organisms For further in- 
ormaUon, see the articles Alcxonaria, Cor- 
Ctenophora, Htorozoa, Jeu.y-Fish, 
Mak-of-War, Sea 

axesione. Zoophyte 
Ccelestinet See Celestines 
bv Syria’), now caUed 

dL or Beka'a, 'the 

^ plain, a xallev of Siria, extendmg be- 

LeWn. Lebanon and Anu- 

the i^^ ‘he Ozontes (now EI-Asi) Above 
the laBey stand the nuns of Baalbek 

grSInan.A^’* (?*6«-93), last of the 
LTbn™ century, 

altar ni» *** Matod His masterpiece is an 
sp^dor* ^seonal, of great power and 

wnirtiera adonng the Hoxt 


Coelostat See Siderostat 
Coenobites, monks hving as members of 
a commuraty as opposed to the anchorites or 
hermits, xiho led sohtary hves See Konasti- 

CI5M 

Coercion, in general, forable constraint Oil 
compulsion Legally, coercion takes place 
when a person is driven by another to the 
performance of some act contrary to his will, 
either by physical force or mtimidaUon Since 
a will is necessary to the commission of a 
enme or the making of a contract, a person 
doing either under coeraon, and therefore not 
of hu own will, IS not held responsible See 
Duress 

Coercion Acts See Ireland, History 
Coercive Force See Magnetism 
Cceur d’Alene, Lake, Idaho, situated 
among wild mountains m Kootenai co 
Coffee, as known in commerce, consists of 
the seeds of two speaes of a small tree or 
shrub, the Cogea rabtea and the Cogea Ith- 
enca Ongmally introduced from Kafia 
Abyssima, where it grows wild, an infusion 
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of the seeds or leaves of the coffee tree La^ 
been used as a beverage from time immemor- 
ial It was taken into Arabia at the begin- 
nmg of the isth century, and a hundred 
years later came into favor m Constantino- 
ple About the middle of the 17 th century it 
was mtroduced mto England by a merchant 
from Smyrna As a cultivated crop it reached 
America from the French plantations in Mar 
tanquB, and thence spread rapidly over the 
warmer sections of the hemisphere It is now 
extensively grown in India, Ceylon, Java, 
the West Indies, Central Amenca, Mexico 
Venezuela, Colombia, and parUcularly m Bra- 


Coffee 

nl, where it forms two-thirds of the export 
trade 

The plane belongs to the botanical order 
Rubiaccac, which also includes Peruvian bark 
and ipecacuanha The coffee tree is a slender 
evergreen, reaching naturally ^ao ft in height, 
but usually pruned to a pyramidal form of 
from 6 to lo ft high When npe, the fruit 
(S gathered (usually three times a year), and 
subjected to washing and soaking for some 
hours in tanks of water to soften it, after 
which the pulp is removed by machinery 
The berries are then allowed to undergo a 
certain fermentation and subsequent washings 
until quite clean of pulp, and arc dried m the 
sun The linal stage in the preparation con- 
sists in removing the parchment skin b> run- 
ning the beans through a mill under very hght 
pressure, Lrcaking the parchment, which is 
winnowed out Before being used for the bev- 
erage known as coffee, the beans arc roasted, 
the best temperature being 210° t , and 
ground 

There are several methods of making cof- 
fee The older method is by boiling or steep- 
ing, some cooks using cold water and bring- 
ing the infusion to the boiling point, others 
starting with boiling water and allowing the 
infusion to boil for ten or more minutes A 
second method is by the use of a coffee per- 
colator, a special pot with a strainer at the 
top to hold the coffee, over which the water 
IS forced by means of a central tube Sbll a 
third method is used for what is known as 
‘drip’ or ‘filtered’ coffee, this is prepared by 
pouring boiling water slowly through finely 
ground coffee which has been placed in a 
square or bag of linen < coarse cotton Cof- 
fee IS a stimulant to the heart and nervous 
centers In e\ccss it may act as a poison, pro- 
ducing toMC symptoms, such as tremor of the 
muscles, nervous dread, and palpitation of 
the heart These injurious effects are attnbu - 1 
ted to its caffeine content Recently ‘decaf- 
fcimzed’ coffee, from which practically all the 
caffeine has been removed, has been widely 
advertised Coffee is an antidote to poisoning 
by opium and alcohol 

Ground coffee is subject to adulteration but 
the mixture with chicor> cannot always be 
called an adulteration, for the flavor and 
body thus added to the beverage arc favored 
by man/ consumers There are many coffee 
substitutes in the market, most of which are 
prepared from cereals The original Mocha 
came from Arabia , it now comes from Bra- 
zil Most of the differences m flavor depend 


Cofferdam 

upon the skill exerased m the roastmg pro- 
cess 

Coffee-houses, places of refreshment par- 
taking somewhat of the character of the mod- 
ern club The first uty in which coffee-houses 
are known to have existed is Cairo In the 
latter part of the i6th century they were es- 
tablished in Constantinople, and from there 
the knowledge of them W'as carried to the 
court of Louis xiv by the ambassador of 
Mohammed iv The first coffee-house in Eng- 
land, according to Wood, was opened at Ox- 
ford by Jacobs, a Jew, in 1650 Coffee-houses 
shortly afterward came to be places of popu- 
lar resort One of the most noted was (Jarra- 
w'ay’s, in Change Alley, where tea was first 
sold in England, and which was much fre- 
quented during the South Sea Bubble Oilier 
famous houses were Jonathan’s, close to Gar- 
raway’s , the Rainbow, in Fleet Street , Wills’, 
which Drydcn made the great resort of the 
wits of his time and which was the open mar- 
ket for libels and lampoons, Button’s, pa- 
tronized bv Addison and Pope, Tom’s, fre- 
quented by Garrick 

Cofferdam, an enclosure constructed with 
I the object of excluding water and permitting 
J the execution of work in open air below wa- 
ter level, as on the bottom of a river or lake 
or below the water level on land Such work 
imcludes excavation for and the construction 
of foundations for sea walls, bridge piers, 
locks, dams, sewers, and deep cellars The 
oldest and simplest form of cofferdam con- 
sists of a bank or dyke of earth surrounding 
the site of the proposed work, of suffiaent 
cross-section to prevent leakage and provide 
the required stability The character of cof- 
ferdams varies from this simple dvke up to 
a complicated structure of timber, sted, or 
concrete Choice among the various t>pes 
for any given W'ork is based principally on 
the depth of water and character of material 
to be encountered 

A cofferdam is in reality a temporao' dam 
completely endosing an area The pressure 
due to the water on the outside of a coffer- 
dam vanes mcreasingly from the top to the 
bottom, and must be opposed either by cro^ 
bracing between cofferdam sides or by the 
stability of the cofferdam walls themselves 
Hence, there are, in general, two 
types the cross-braced tjpe and the self- 
sustaining type Permanent cofferdams 
formed of reinforced concrete caissons prop- 
erly bfaced b> the basement floors have been 
used recently in constnicUng deep cdlars for 
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hmc buildings The basements, sub-b'isc- 
ments, and cellars in some examples extend 
So it bclois street Icxel, e\en when the wa- 
ter lex cl IS at or near the street lex cl 
See CxissoNs, Dams, Dredcing, Piles, 
Ere 

Coffer Fish, Trunk Fish, or Box Fish, 


earliest use of the coffin is traced to Cgypt, 
and in Gcnc&is we read that the bod> of Jo- 
seph XX as placed m a coffin— the only such 
mention in the Bible, biers being in common 
u«c among the Jews The carlj Greek and 
Chaldxan coffins were made of clav moulded 
around the bodx after death, and sub^cquent- 



Cofferdam for Rtver~Bank Work, Under Construc- 
tke ProlKUontf'nh “ “ CoSerdam (The p,er is m jar advanced that 

uittter) ” cofferdam 15 no longer needed, and it has been allowed to fill with 


tromrai certain tropical anc 

abl? ? Ostracion, re; 

which ” carapace 
un which « 

mosaic together 

dcS* Casket’) , the box or chest in 

cead bodies are enclosed for interment 


ly baked The Egyptian coffins were of wood 
or stone or of papier machi, as seen in the 
mummy cases Coffins of wood, marble, and 
stone xvere constructed by the early Greeks 
and Romans, but in later times the practice 
of cremation xvas adopted The anaent Chi- 
nrae coffin was shaped like a small junk, and 
this form is retained to the present time In 
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Great Britain, as also in Scandinavia, coffins 
have been used from the remotest penod, 
the earliest form being the kistvaen, really a 
vault or lining of the grave The most primi- 
tive wooden coffins were formed from a sec- 
tion of the trunk of a tree, spht from end to 
end and hollowed out in the center The Am- 
erican Indians often made use of the canoe 
for a coffin The coffin or burial casket of the 
present day is of metal, or of wood lined with 
metal — ^lead, copper, or zinc — and aften cov- 
ered with cloth See Bubial, Btjbial Cus- 
toms 

Coffin, Charles Carleton (1823-96), Am- 
erican journalist, was born m Boscawen, N 
H , was occupied as a surveyor and telegraph- 
er in youth, and installed the first elcctnc- 
firc-alarm system in Boston He was engaged 
in journalism in Boston from 1855 until the 
opening of the Civil War, when he went to 
the front as correspondent for the Boston 
Join ml His letters in this paper, appearmg 
over the signature ‘Carleton,’ first brought 
him to oromincnce He published two notable 
war stories for boys, Folia j}tng the Flag 
(1863) and Winning Hts Way (1863) 

Coffin, James Henry (1806-73), Amer- 
ican meteorologist, was born in Williams- 
burg, Mass WTiile a tutor at Williams Col- 
lege (1840-43), he erected an observatory nith 
self-registenng instruments on Mount Grey- 
lock From 1846 until his death he was pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy in 
Lafayette College, Pa , and there conducted 
the investigations upon which rests his repu- 
tation as a meteorologist, particularly in con- 
nection with the circulation of the air 
Coffin, Robert Tristram (1892- ), 

American poet In 1936 he won the Pulitzer 
prize for poetry with Strange Holiness 
Coffin, William Anderson (1855-1923), 
Am painter and author, born m Alleghana, 
Pa His speaaltics were landscape and fig- 
ure paintings, in 1886-91 and 1903-4, art 
cntic of the New York Ei/entng Post and the 
Nation, 1896-1900 of the N Y Siin 
Cogalniceanu, Michael (i 8 i 7 ~ 9 ^)> B'UU* 
m prnan historian and statesman, was bom 
in Jassy An earnest advocate of the union 
of the principalities (Wallachia and Molda- 
via), he became prime minister under Prmce 
Cuza in 1839, and helped him to introduce 
the democratic legislation of 1864 Dunng the 
ragn of King Charles he was minister of the 
interior (1868-70 and 1879-80), and he repre- 
sented Roumama at the Congress of Berlin 
He also published Cronicele Jtomamei and 
Esqtiisse sur les Tziganes 


Coghlan, Charles Francis (1841-99), 
Insh-Amcncan actor and dramatist, was bom 
in Pans, France His first appearance m New 
York was in Augustin Daly’s company as A 1 
fred Evelyn in Money (1876), from which 
time, for many years, he was one of the most 
popular leading men in the United States 
Coghlan, Joseph Bullock (1844-190S), 
Amcncan naval officer, was bom m Frank- 
fort, Ky He was graduated from the U S 
Naval Academy in 1863 He commanded the 
Raleigh on the Asiatic station in 1S98, and 
took part in the battle of Manila Bav, the 
Raleigh firing the first shot He was made 
rear-admiral in 1902, and w'as in command 
of the North Atlantic Station (1902-3) He 
was commandant of the Brooklyn Navy' Yard 
m 1904-7, although rebred in iqo6 
Coghlan, Rose (1833-1932), Iri'sh-Amer- 
ican actress, sister of Charles F Coghlan, 
was bom in Peterborough, England She 
played in comedy’ and farce in London and 
provmaal theaters unbl her first appearance 
in New York, with Lydia Thompson, in 
1S72 She afterward plaaed with E A Soth- 
ern and with Barry Sullivan m London Re- 
turning to the United States in 1877, she was 
leading lady at Wallack’s Theater, New York, 
until 1889 

Cognac, tow’n, Soutliwcstem France, in 
the department of Charente, on the Rivti 
Charente, 25 m nw of Angoukmc It is 
built on a hill crowned by the old castle 
where Francis i was bom in 1494 The tow’n 
IS a center of brandv production, giving its 
name to the famous Cognac brandy In Cog- 
nac was concluded (1S26) the Holy Alliance 
between Francis, Henry vni of England, the 
Pope (Clement vn ), and the Duke of Milan 
against Charles v of Germany , p 18,876 
Cognates, an ancient avil-law term dc- 
nobng collateral relabons through the female 
Ime They did not have the same rights of 
inheritance as the agnates or relations through 
the male line, though special provision was 
made lor them in this respect m certain cases 
This term is seldom emplov ed in law at pres- 
ent, as the above distinction has been prac- 
tically abolished in most junsdicUons See 
Agvates 

Cognition, the act of knowing or becom- 
ing discriminabngly conscious of — either as 
to an object or an abstract truth In a stnet 
psychological sense, it is the presentation of 
an object bv any means to the conscious un 
derstanding See MrTAPnysics 

Cogswell, Joseph Green (1786-1871), 
Amcncan bibliographer was born in Ipswich, 


Cog Wheel 
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Mass Trom 1S4S to iS6i he was supenntcn- 
dcnt of the Astor Iibrarv in New York, and 
colkctcd the books for that institution and 
prepared its catalogues He contributed much 
to the cau°e of hbrar> organization in the 
brated States Consult Ticknor’s Li/e 
Cog Wheel Sec Gearing 
Cohan, George M (1S7S-1942) , \mcncan 
plaMinght, producer and compo'cr, was bom 
in Providence, R I He began his stage ca- 
reer when nine vears old, and at twelve 
p 1 a>cd the title role in Peel’s Bad Bo\ In 
1901 he began appearing in plivs wntten bv 
himself The Go rrnor's Son and Bunnini; 
for Oficc were followed bv little Johnnx 
Jones (1904) , Seoen Ke\s to Baidpate 
(1913), ctal Among his manv songs arc 
Vv Regards to Broadu.a} , and the popular 
war song, Oocr There In 1933-J4 he starred 
in O’Neill’s plav 'Ah n tiderness,’ and in 1937- 
38 in Kaufman’s I’d Rati er Be Right 



George M Cohan 


Coherer Sec Electro Magnetic Wn 
Telegraphy 

ohesion is the molecular force that 1 
toother the particles of solids or liquidi 
b> the tensile stress 
Jr which thev break After rupture, as 
JMlecular force acU only over the very n 

withniif^"“’ cannot be rest 

^Jhout reuniting the sohd by such a 

““d IS of 

(i) that due to the skin actioi 
< 


which such phenomena as the formation of 
drops, etc, arc due (sec Surface Tfvsion), 
and (z) the cohesion throughout the mass ot 
the liquid, which, though difficult to observe, 
will resist considerable stress Sec Sotios, 
Liquid, SrarNOTn or Materuls 
Cohn, Adolphe (1851-1930), Frcnch-Am- 
cncan educator and wnter, was born in 
Pans France He came to the United States 
in 187s, taught Frcncli at Columbia and Har- 
vard Universities, and m 1891 became pro- 
fessor of Romance languages and liter iturc 
at Columbia He vvas editor of the Silv er scr- 
ies of modem language teat-books, and of 
Freneh Glassies for Jlnghsh Readers He 
wrote, in collaboration with others, Voltaire’s 
Prose (1897), Le Sage’s Gil Bias {1889), and 
Montaigne (1907) He founded the Alhance 
Framjai'e de New York in 1S98 
Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-98), Ger- 
man botanist, was born in Breslau He was 
among the first to carr> on investigations 
into plant life and animal cells, and made 
man> important discoveries concerning the 
lower forms of life He ma> fairlv be termed 
the founder of bactcriolog> , having in 1854 
established the fact that baclena arc plants 
He received the gold medal of the LinnTan 
Society m 1895 Consult Jfriitoirb^ his wife 
Cohort, a division of the Roman legion, 
containing onginall} Coo men, divided into 
SIX ccntuncs, with a vcxiHiim, or standard- 
guard In everv legion there were ten cohorts 
Sec Legion 

Cohosh, Black {Ciinicifilga racentosa), 
commonlv known also as black snakerool, is 
a medicinal plant belonging to the ranunculus 
or crowfoot familv The extract of the root 
IS used for rheumatic affections Among the 
Indians it is used for snake-bite 
Coif, the close-fitting cap of white lawn or 
silk, originally worn b> sergeants-at-law It 
vvas formerly the custom to wear a small 
skull-cap of black silk or velvet over the 
white coif, later the coif was represented by 
a small round patch of black silk edged with 
white, worn on the crown of the wig 
Coil, Induction See Electricity, Cur- 
rent 

Coimbatore, or Kayambatur, capital of 
the ferUlc Coimbatore district, Madras, India, 
8s m sc of Calicut Commanding the Pal- 
ghat Gap and the Gazalhatti Pass, it is an 
important military post, p 65,788 
Coimbra, a district of Bcira, Portugal, 
stretching from the Sierra da Estrella to the 
AtlanUc Area, 1,508 sq m , p 353,1*1 
Coimbra, city and episcopal see, Portugal 
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capital of the province of Beira, on the Mon- upon the treasury of maintaining lie 
dego, ixom nc of Lisbon It is divided into sihcr dollar at a pant} of value uith 
two parts, the older Upper Town which still gold At present (1924) metallic moat' 
has a mcdia-val aspect, and the modern Low- of the United States consists of the followaj 
cr Town hing along the nvtr banks The classes (i) Gold double-cagle„, ciglc , hall 
most notable buildings and institutions arc eagles, and xpiarter-cagles, which are full legal 
the university, founded in lago, and hawng tender (2) Silver dollars, which arc full legal 
a famous library of 100,000 volumes, the tender, unless otherwise stipulated hv con 
Church of Sinta Crur witli its tombs of the tract (3) Smaller silver coins, half dollar*, 
first Aftonsos, the Bishop’s Palace, now a quartcr-dollars, and dimea, which are legal 
^ruin, the old Cathedral of lath-ccnturv ar- tender for debts not cvcccding ten dollar 
chitccturc, and the ancient convent of Santa (4) The nickel fivc-ccnt piece and the bronre 
Clara, partly m ruins Several Portuguese cent, which arc legal tender up to tnentv 
sovereigns held their court in Coimbra from five cents , 

the 12th to the i«;lh centurv, and here Inez Early in 1933 came a banking 
dc Castro, beloved of Peter the Cruel, was in March the gold standard was su'pen 
murdered (13SS) , p 20,841 Tor a time there was a ccssabon of Kdccm^ 

Com, town, Spain, in the province of ing currency in gold, and further retaining 
Malaga, finch situated on the northern slopes of gold both in coin and bullion was p 
of the Sierra de Mijas, 17 m sw of Malaga hibitcd At the same time gdld cvpor w 
It IS known as the 'Garden of Andalusia,’ forbidden Then m May Congres « ^ 

1 nd IS set in the midst of orchards, vineyards, cverv kind of money to be ^ ^ 

tnd gardens of great luxuriance, p 13,000 month later legislation 

Coinage, the making of coins for u<c as mg the recjuircment of gold pavmen 1 
money , also the money so made The right tracts On January 30> ^934i “ 
of coinage is usually a pierogative of Sic acted stabihzing the dollar between s 
state, the purpose of the exclusive cxerase of 60 cents on the basis of the prc*cn 
this right by the government being to provadc value A fund of two billion 

coins that arc of guaranteed uniformity in aside, to keep the dollar stable In Mav, 9^ 

weight and fineness, easily cognizable, and so a Senate bill was passed which dc a 
constructed as to prevent counterfeiting, clip- 'ultimate objective’ of a r^nctaiy ' 
ping, and abrasion The metallic money of a 25% silver and 7$^!’ 8°^*^ , reement 

nation includes two classes (i) The stand- a recommendation of international ag 
ard coinage, consisting of those coins which for coordinated use of silver and g 
arc made in unlimited quantities for persons monetarv’’ standard Sec Md^ttvc 
who deposit bullion, and which arc full legal Com Collecting Sec ^"”*wnroanu’. 

tender for all debts (2) The subsidiary com- Coir, the fibre of the husk of the 

age, consisting of those coins, usually of used in the manufacture of of 

smaller denominations, which the government etc Coir is obtained by' soaking _,oj,ths, 
makes in limited amounts, and sells to indi- the cocoanut in water for several 
viduals for more than bullion value for use when it is beaten with a stick an 
in small transactions, and which are usually until the connecting tissue is conip^e 
of limited legal-tender power arated from the fibres See CwoAi» 

In the United States, Art i Sec 8 of the Coire (German C/mr, or Cur, a 
F ederal Constitution gives Congress the ex- Cmra), capital of the Swiss 
, elusive right to com money and regulate the Grisons, the Cuna Rbtrtonim of t 

value thereof The first coinage act, that of on the Plessur, in the v'allcy of .Jjjij 
April 2, 1792, provided for coins of gold, of Rhine The old part of It 

, silver, and of copper The silv'er dollar of walled, is still very quaint and me gf 

37 i>!i grams of pure silver and 44^;^ grams has an old Romanesque '/ ^nd a 

of alloy was made flie unit of value The tlie 8th century, an anaent ’ po,nt 

coinage of the silver dollar has practically library' of 80,000 volumes The me ^ 

ceased in recent years, owing to the exhaus- of routes through sev oral Italian p 
tion of bullion purchased under the Act of an acUv e trading center „ -pnim® 

1890 By the act of Jan 14, xgoo, the gold ft) 74 m by rail sc of Zurich, 

dollar was declared to be tlie 'standard umt it is much frequented by tounsts 

of value’ of the monetary system of the Uni- op’s see dates from the 4th 
ted States, but the obligation is placed Coit, Jame# Milnor (iS4S'*9251> 



COLOR PRINTING OF A RUG 

Color ^*ci.ctly from the mg by the Colortype process in three colors each 

Pnntmg plate ^ ^ through a Ray filter, and each color negative made into a single halftone 

other vtitii final rp.nu ®ce pnnted with primary color inks in above indicated succession over each 
ted and blue imptessio right hand corner Note the diifercnce in tone values in the yellow, 


Tk iT 

plates mhe«ev<Sumtt^°^*** pnntmg has been used m making the frontispieces and vanous other color 
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ucator, was bom in Harnsburg, Pa In 1876 
he became master of mathematical saences 
at St Paul’s School, Concord, N H Dr Coit 
invented a number of new appliances in 
chemical apparatus, and published Manual 
of Chemtcal Anlhmelte (1886) , Qualtlaltve 
Aiioivns (189s), Treatise on the X-Rays 
(1897) , Liquid Air (1899) 

Cojedes, a State of Venezuela, embraces 
5,713 sq m , and its great plains are devoted 
chiefly to the raising of cattle, horses, and 
mules, and to general agriculture Its capi> 
tal,isthe ancient atv of San Carlos, p 95,000 
Coke IS the sohd residue of bituminous 
coal from which the volatile portions have 
been dmen It was first made about 1735 in 
England to supplement charcoal for smdting 
iron, and by 1750 its use had extended con- 
siderably In 1825 the necessity for coke was 
felt in Amenca Good coke is usually bright 



0, 0, Charging cars, o, o, charge ports, b, 
c, end oven doois, e, d, gas outlet and valve, 
f, quenchmg platform, g, g, g, flues for pre- 
heating air supply, h, h, smoke and waste 
gas flues, t, }, fuel gas supplj pipe and nozzle 

and sdvery, hard and strong, though light 
and porous The cells comprise 50 per cent or 
more of the volume, and promote rapid com- 1 
bustion The coal used must contain enough ■ 
■ pitch to fuse together the solid parUdes Gen- 
eraUy, metallurgical coke is made from coal 
with a small amount of pitch, while gas-coke ! 
residue comes from coal with a macimum 
amount A coal with foreign matter, as slate 
and iron pyntes, must be deaned before cok- 
ing 

The first step in the manufacture of coke 
IS crushing, and this is advisable, even with 
^od coals, for rapid and uniform ml.,,;. 
The second step is ‘dassifymg’— separation 
and collection b> size ol particles, as hv 
saecning The third step is ‘nashmg’ The 


first kilns were simple open-top masonry en- 
dosurcs, but they soon gave way to the ‘bee- 
hive’ oven As now’ used, the latter is made 
of sihca bnck, and is about xz ft in chameter 
by 7 ft high, wnth a small front door The 
o\ens are massed to prevent undue heat loss 
About SIC tons of coal is dehvered through 
a hole in the dome, makirg a layer some 2 
ft thick The charge is ignited by the hot 
walls, and bums on the top When distilla- 
tion is complete the coke is quenched by a 
stream of water sent through the door This 
process is cheap The average yield of coke 
from a beehive oven is about 65 per cent 
the weight of coat used ^ 

The Retort or Bv-Product Oven has been 
greatly devdoped in the last decade, so as to 
dinunate waste, and this development has 
been helped by the presence of deposits of 
coal low in volatile matter and requiring a 
quick heat to be successfully coked The re- 
tort oven IS essentially a narrow chamber with 
full end doors and three to sic small holes 
m the roof for charging In the side walls 
and floor arc the heating flues, wherein 15 
burned part of the gases distilled off The 
charge is tightly sealed against air, and the 
gases are led away from 25 to 50 ovens m a 
blodi. The gas is cooled in tegeneratot' 
which pre-heat the air supply of the ovens 
Further cooling deposits some tar and am 
monia, and the rest is removed by bubbhng 
or paddle-wheel washers To ectract benzole 
(see Benzene) and cyanides, washers are 
used with heavy oils of tar or petroleum, 
and with an alkaline solution ,of iron sul 
phate, respectively The yield of coke from 
a retort o\en averages about 75 per cent the 
weight of coil used See Gas During World 
War II the output of coke and its chemical 
b\ -products rose to record heights 
Coke, Sir Edward (1552-1634), English 
lawo^er and pubhe oifiaal, was bom in Milc- 
ham, Norfolk He was chief justice of the 
Common Pleas and chief justice of the 
Kingb bench Coke became one of the lead- 
ers of the growing Parhamentary opposition 
He took a considerable share in drawing up 
the PetiUon of Right (1628), but retired 
from Parhament in 1629 His writings, de- 
pite their fame, are characterized more by 
Iraming, minuteness, and enthusiasm than 
by order, pnnaple, or method They arc In- 
stitutes of the Lauis of Lnzland, in four 
parts~<r) A Commentary upon Littleton, 
{2) Exposition of Statutes, (3) Pleas of the 
Crown (le. Crimes), (4) The Jurisdiction 
of Courts (1628-44) . Compleat Copyholder 
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(1630) Consult Lives by Woolrych and 
Johnson 

Cola Nut See Kola Nut 

Colberg Sec Kolberg 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), son 
of a wool merchant in Rheims, became one 
of the greatest of French financiers On the 
dismissal of Fouquet, Colbert was appointed 
(1661) superintendent of finances His first 
measure was the reduction of the tatllc, a di- 
rect property ta^ Then he introduced sys- 
tem and economy into the exchequer by 
bringing the farmers of the taxes to book, 
and in a few years, while remitting taxes, he 
actually increased the net revenue of Louis 
XIV from 84 million to 114 million livres, 
while the expenses of collection diminished 
from $2 millions to 23 millions Colbert un- 
dertook the reorganization of the commercial 
policy of the country, endeavoring to en- 
courage manufactures and shipbuilding at 
home by a svstem of protection and of boun- 
ties, and reforming the administration of the 
colonics He was carried too far in his zeal 
for method, and it was he who elicited the 
famous phrase ‘Laisses jatre ’ He gave French 
industry its bias toward the production of 
articles of luxury and taste He bestowed' 
great care upon the national cultivation of 
the arts and the sciences, and encouraged 
them bv founding academics To him also be- 
longs the credit of having virtually laid the 
foundation of the French navy He greatly 
improved the means of communication in 
France But when the extravagance of Louis 
xn’ took the form of military expenditure, 
Colbert saw his system nullified and is said 
to have died of a broken heart at the in- 
gratitude of the king Consult Lives m 
French, by Neymarck and Dussieux, Clem- 
ent’s Lettres cl Memotres de Colbert 

Colby, Bainbridge (1869- ), American 
lawyer and public official, was born in St 
Louis, studied at Williams College, Mass, 
and the Columbia and New York Law 
Schools He acted as counsel' in celebrated 
law-suits and served in the N Y Assembly 
1901-2 During World War I he was con- 
nected with the U S Shipping Board, ac- 
companied the American Mission to negoti- 
ate Peace in Pans, 19x9, and was appointed 
Secretary of State in President Wilson’s Cab- 
inet, March, 1920 

Colby, Frank Moore (1863-1925), Amer- 
ican editor, born in Washington, D C He 
was assoaated with several eneyclopaidic 
xvorks, VIS an editor of the New Jnterna- 
Xiond' Encyclopccdta (igoo), and of Nelson’s 


Eitcvclopcbdta (1905-6) He published Out- 
lines of Genet al History (1900), Imaginary 
Obligations (1904), Constrained Altitudes 
(19x1) 

Colby College, a Baptist institution at 
Waterx’illc, Me, chartered in 1813 as the 
Maine Literary and Theological Institution 
The name was changed to Waterville College 
in 1821, and to Colhy University m 1S67 in 
recognition of aid pven by Gardner Colby 
of Boston 

Colchagua, province, Chile, extending 
from the Andes to the Pacific Stock raising 
and mining arc the chief industries Area 
about 5,365 sq m , p 336,686 

Colchester, municipal and parhamentary 
borough, market town, and port, in Essex 
England, is on the River Colne, 12 m from 
the sea Remams of the largest Norman cas- 
tle in England, built in the reign of William 
Rufus, still survive The town is the center 
of a large agncultural district, and has con- 
siderable shipping trade The pnnapal ex- 
ports are gram and malt There are extensive 
oyster beds on the coast at the mouth of 
the Colne, p 43,393 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Fust Baron 
I (1757-1829), Enghsh statesman, was born 
in Abingdon He i/as sent to Parliament 
as a Tory in 1795 His chief service uns the 
introducbon in 1800 of the firit Census Act 
He was Speaker of the House of Commons 
(1802-16) 

Colchicum, a genus (containing about 30 
species) of autumnal-blooming, ^iliaceous 
plants, belonging to the Hellebore family, 
and popularly known as Meadow Saffrons 
or Autumn Crocus It is a drug, which, like 
the seeds, is emetic, cathartic, and sedative 
Its pnnapal use in mediane is in acute gout, 
in xvhich condition it is thought to assuage 
the pain 

Colchis, region of Asia, bounded on the 
w by the Black Sea and on the n by the 
Caucasus, now known as Mingrclia and Icre- 
tia It is famous in Greek legend in connec- 
tion with the story of the Argonauts Mith- 
ridates made it part of his kingdom (about 
TOO Bc) The Romans defeated him, ana 
overran it (72-66 nc ), but did not conquer 
it until the time of Trajan 

Colcothar (jChalctlts, Crocus Martis, 
Fc.Oj>, the residuum of brownish red feme 
oxide, after the distillation of acid from fer- 
rous sulphate (green vitriol) It is used as 
paint (Indian red) and, when pulverized, for 
policing glass 

Cold Cream consists of white beeswax. 
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spcrmaccli, oil of almonds, rosc-\satcr, and 
otto of ro«c to perfume it This preparation 
IS m great fa\ or as an emolhent application 
for the face and hands 
Coldcn, Calwalladcr (i 688 -i? 70 l, Amer- 
ican colonial goaernor and naturalist, as as 
born in Dunsc, Scotland He nas an active 
Rojahst, and incurred the hostiht> of the 
New York, patnots He was also a diligent 
student of botany , and introduced the Lin- 
noian s>stcm inti America, sending to Lin- 
nosus descriptions of many Amencan plants 
He wrote a lixslory 0/ the Five Indian Aa- 
Uom of Canada (1727) 

Cold Frame See Hot-Bed 
Cold Horbor, a locality m Hanover co , 
Virginia, the scene of two battles during the 
CimI War Tlic first was fought on June 27, 
186', and IS more generally knoi n as the 
Battle of Games’ hlill 
The Second battle was fought during 
Grant's final campaign against Lee, on June 
I, 1S64 lee, with a force greatly inferior to 
that of Grant, had occupied a nearly impreg- 
nable position at Cold Harhor, tliough much 
of Jus first line was captured by an assault 
on June I Grant, nevertheless, deaded to 
assault rather than to try to dislodge bis op- ’ 
ponent hi a flanking movement, and at 4 30 i 
AM on June 3 the assault was made ‘all 
alone the line * The rcderals attacked with * 
great brav cry , but w ere repulsed w ith fear- 
ful loss— estimated at 7,000 m killed and 
w ounded, the Confederate loss being rcla- 
tiieli small Between June i and June la 
the Fcdcrals lost, in killed and wounded, | 
about 15 000 men, the Confederates about 
2,000 The a«ault of June 3 has been regard- 
ed as the greatest blcmi'sh on General Grant’s ! 
mihtan career, and he himself, in his Jfem~ 
oirs, «a\<i ‘No advantage whatever was 
gained to compensate for the hcaw loss we 
susta wed ’ 


Cold Storarc See Refrigeration 

cau'cd In a cool or cole 
wind blowing cquatorward, following in thi 
wale of a evdome storm In the Unilcc 
States It n the name applied to a fall of tern- 
pinlurc lower than 72- r m tj,c nw , 01 
lower than 40” t in Uiv v , alicctmg an are; 
ot not le than 50,00a <q m , with a chongi 
of at leiM so in twentv -four hours 

USoSS:), English ad 
mtantnlor anti art critic, horn at Bath 1I< 
founded the S Kcn'ington Muveum, ol 

in 1S60, 

istv a the Great lahihition ol 

c-igmaitd the nrsl Christmas card 


Cole, Thomas (1801-48), Amencan 
painter, was born at Bolton-lc-Moore, Eng- 
land, and emigrated to Ohio in 1819 with his 
father He studied under a local artist, and 
removed to New York in 1825, where he 
joined the group of artists headed by Dur- 
and and Trumbull Mr Cole became a land- 
scape painter, and his best works are scenes 
along the Hudson R and among the Cats- 
kills 


Cole, Timothy (1852-1931)^ Amencan 
wood-engraver, was born in London, Eng- 
land, whence he was brought by his parents 
to Amcnca in 1857 After several vears’ resi- 
dence in Chicago, he removed to New York 
in 1871 and became associated with Senb- 
ner’s Monthly (now the Century Magastne) 
He was commissioned by the Century Mog- 
osinc m 1883 to execute engravings of the 
paintings of the old masters m Europe His 
senes of engravings, which appeared in that 
, periodical, include Old Italian Maiters 
(1892), Dutch and Flemish (1896), English 
(1900), and Old Spanish 

Colcbrooke, Henry Thomas (1765- 
1837), Bntish Sansent scholar, bom m Lon- 
don He entered the service ol the E India 
Company in 1782 His career is notable for 
the stimulus given to the study of Sansent 
and Its literature, whereof he was the Euro- 
pean pioneer 

Colectomy, the operation of removing 
part of the colon This is sometimes done ui 
eases of tumor, strangulation, or stricture 
The upper portion of the bow cl is either re- 
united to the lower or attached to an open- 
mg in the abdominal wall (cntcrostomv } 

Coleman, Leighton (2837-1907), Amer- 
ican P E prelate, born in Philadelphia, Pa , 
was elected and consecrated bishop of Dcla- 
yre in 18S8 He published fftston of the 
Lehgh Valley (1S71), The Church in Am- 
mca (1895), and ffistory of the Church m 
the United Stales (1901), besides numerous 
sermons and clsi\s 


encan pioneer and merchant, bom m Har- 
ruon co , kv He emigrated to California in 
I ? p IS remembered chicflv as the presi- 
dmt of the famous \igilancc Committees of 
1852 and 1856 in San Frana^co 
Colenso, John William (1814-83) Ene- 
Ii'h mathematician, and liMbinger in Eng- 
land of the modern 'higher cntici=m’ of the 
Bible, „as bom at St Austell, Cornwall His 

mathematical textbooks were publt.hed -s 

Inrt’w <*S,o) Alcehra (1841)^ 

mA Flare Tngoi on elry (1851) In ik the 
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bishop began the publication of his chief 
work in Bibhcal criticism, The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua Cnttcally Exam- 
ined, completed in 1879 Th^^ treatise exated 
a storm of theological controversy almost 
unpiraUelcd, although its saentific conclu- 
sions arc now generally accepted 
Colcoplera, an order of insects which in- 
cludes not only all beetles, but also such 
forms as glon norms, ‘Jadj birds,’ weevils, 
cockchafers, and others not always recog- 
nized as close alhes of the beetles Charac- 
teristic are the hard elytra or wing-covers 
Coler, Bird Sim (1867), American poh- 
tician, born at Champaign, 111 As comptrol- 
ler of New York aty (1898-1901) he attract- 
ed general attention by his opposition to 
measures of the Van Wyck administration 
and to policies of Tammany Hall, nath which 
he had been identified He published Mum- 
ctpal Government, as Illustrated by the 
Charter, Finances, and Public Chanties of 
Acw York (1900) Deceased 
Coleridge, Hartley (1796-1849), English 
poet, biographer, and essayist, eldest son of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born at Clcvcdon, 
Somersetshire As a poet his fame rests on 
a fen great sonnets, but in all bis verse there 
IS a tender grace, united to a singular purity 
of feeling and expression His brother, Der- 
went Coleridge, collected his scattered wnt- 
ings, and in 1851 published two volumes of 
Poems (with a Memoir), and two volumes 
of Essays and Marginalia 
Coleridge, Herbert (1830-61), Enghsh 
scholar and philologist, son of Hcniy Nelson 
Coleridge and Sara Coleridge He may be re- 
garded as one of the founders of the New 
English Dictionary, of nhich (see Preface) 
he n as the ‘first general editor ’ 

Coleridge, Sir John Duke, First Baron 
CoixioDGE (1820-94), English judge, eldest 
son of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, born at 
Heath Court, Otteiy St Mary He was called 
to the bar m 1S46 In 1880 he succeeded Sir ! 
Alexander Cockburn as lord chief-justice of 
England His great forensic triumph was his 
prolonged cross-examination of the ‘claim- 
ant,’ Arthur Orton, in the Tichbornc case 
(1871-a), and his opening speech for the de- 
fendant, which lasted tnenty-three davs 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
English poet, philosopher^'and enbe, born 
at Otterv St Mary, Devonshire, son of the 
Rev- John Colendgc (1719-81), vicar of the 
parish In the summer of 1790 he snam the 
New River in his clothes, caught rheumatic 
fever, and was confined for some months to 


the sick-ward of the hospital This illness, 
and, as may be conjectured, doses of opium 
administered to allay the ‘seas of pain’ (see 
his sonnet To Pain), affected the whole of 
his after hfe In June of the vear 1794 he 
visited Oxford, where he made friends with 
Robert Southey Six weeks later a second 
meeting took place at Bristol, where Southey 
introduced Coleridge to the widow and 
daughters of a tradesman named Fricker One 
of the daughters (Edith) was betrothed to 
Southey, and Coleridge became engaged to 
her elder sister (Sarah), whom he married 
October 4, 1795 The Ancient Manner was 
I begun in November, 1797, and Chnstabel 
(part 1) and Kiibla Khan were written m 
1797-8 In the summer of 1797 Wordsworth 
and his sister Dorothy settled at Alfoxden, 
a large manor-house three miles from Stowey 
In January, 1798, Coleridge was nominated 
minister of the Unitarian chapel at Shrews- 
bury, but resigned the appointment out of 
regard to the wishes of the brothers Josiah 
and Thomas Wedgwood, who settled on him 
an annuity of £150 on the understanding 
that he should devote his time and talent to 
literature The end of the Stowey period is 
marked by the publication of the first edi- 
tion of the Lyrical Ballads (see Words- 
worth, Wh-liam), to which Colendge con- 
tributed four poems On Sept 16, 1798, Cole- 
ridge left England for Germany in company 
with the Wordsworths He returned to Eng- 
land in July, and in Nov ember to December 
accompanied Wordsworth on a walking tour 
through the Lake District In 1800 he de- 
voted himsdf to the translation of the sec- 
ond and third parts of Schiller’s IT allcnstein 
In order to be near Wordsworth, who had 
taken a cottage at Grasmere, Coleridge set- 
tled with his family at Keswick, in a newly - 
built house named Greta Hall (1800) In 
the autumn of this year he wrote the second 
■ part of Chnstabel, and assisted Wordsw orth 
in preparing a second edition of the Lyncal 
Ballads 

The wet climate of Keswick increased an 
inherited tendency to rheumatic gout and 
cognate maladies Severe pam and constant 
malaise resulted in habitual resort to opium 
which weakened the bodily', if not the mental 
powers, and made regular work all but im- 
possible Domestic unhappiness — ^in part, but 
not wholly, his own fault— was perhaps hw 
crowning misfortune A change both of 
scene and of climate seeming imperative, he 
went to Malta (1804), where he remained 
as secretary to the governor until 180S On 
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returning to England in j8o6 he wrote for 
the newspapers, and did not rejoin his fam- 
lU till the middle of Ofctobcr Chmlabel, 
Kubla Khan (1798), and The Pains of Sleep 
(1803) were published m pamphlet form by 
Murray (1816) The Table Talk (2 vols 
1835) IS a record of conversations between 
the poet and his son-in-law In 1828 and 
1829 collected editions of Colendgc’s Poetical 
Works were issued, and in 1830 a pamphlet 
Or the Constitution of Church and State 
For the last three or four years of his life 
he was, 'with few and brief mtervals, con- 
fined to a sick-room ’ He died July 23, 1834 
For the biography of S T Coleridge, see 
Samuel Ta\lor Coleridge a Narrative, by 
James Dykes Campbell, 1894 (for authon- 
ties, see p ix) , an estimate of Coleridge by 
Emerson in his English Traits, Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 2 vols 1895 (for 
authorities, see vol 1, pp vui, xiv) Com- 
pare also Barnett, Coleridge (ib , 1904) , and 
J L Lowes, The Road to Zanadu (1928) 
Coleridge, Sara (1802-32), daughter of 
Samuel Taylor Colendge, bom at Greta Hall, 
Keswick In 1843 she took up the task of 
editing the works of her father With this 
end in view she wrote, among other things, 
the Introduction, Notes, and (m part) the 
Biographical Supplement to the second edi- 
tion of Biographia Literana (a vols 1847) , j 
and the Introduction and Notes to Essays ! 
on his Own Times (3 vols 1831) 

Coleridge Taylor, Samuel (1873-1912), 
musical composer of Anglo-African descent, 
born in London Perhaps his most successful 
work IS his choral-orchestral composition. 
Scenes from the Song of Hiauiatha In 1902 
his Blind Girl of Castel-GuiUi was produced, 
and in 1903 his canta*a The Atonement He 
published numerous songs 
Colei, John (i467?-i3ig), dean of St 
Paul’s, bom at London, founded and en- 
dowed St Paul’s School He wrote Rudi- 
mcnla Grammalices, Epistolee ad Erasmum, 
and other works See Seebohm’s Oxford Re- 
formers (3rd ed, London, 1887), and Rev 
J H Lupton’s Life of Colet (2nd ed , 1909) 
Colei, Louise (1810-76), French author, 
born at An, won four times the prize for 
poctrj given bv the French Academy She 
wrote a part of her autobiography in the 
novel Lui (1839), disclosing her relations 
with Alfred de Musset Among her works 
m verse are Fleurs du Midi (1836), Ce qm 
Mt dans le Occur des Femmes (1832), Le 
Poeme dela Femme (3 vols 1833-6) Among 
her works in prose are Occurs Bnsis (1843) , 


PoUes et Saintes (1844) , Cesf Petits Mes- 
sieurs (1869), one of her best books, and 
Les Divoles du Grand Monde (1873) 

Coleus, a genus of tropical labiate shrub« 
and herbs, natives of Asia and Afnca They 
are grown m greenhouses, chiefly for their 
brilliant fohage 

Colfax, Schuyler (1823-83), American 
pohtical leader, born m New York aty, a 
great-grandson of Gen Phihp Schuyler He 
became prominent, first as a Henry Clay 
Whig, and after 1834 as a Repubhean, in 
pohtics From 1869 to 1873, durmg the first 
administration of Pres Grant, he was vice- 
president of the U S 

Colgate, James Boorman (1818-1904), 
American fancier and philanthropist, son of 
the founder of a great soap and perfumery 
company, and brother of Samuel Colgate, 
was bom m New York City He jointly, with 
his brother Samuel, gave largely to Madison 
University at Hamilton, N Y , the name of 
which institution was changed to Colgate 
Umversity m their honor m 1890 Mr Col- 
gate was of great assistance to the U S 
government in financial matters durmg the 
Civil War 

Colgate University A Collegiate insti- 
tution at Hamilton, N Y , founded by the 
Baptist Education Soaety in 1819 as the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Insbtu- 
tion and at first restricted to students for the 
ministry In 1846 it was reehartered as Mad- 
ison University, the present name being as- 
sumed in 1890 m recogmtion of a family of 
benefactors 

Colic, a severe griping abdommal pam, 
spasmodic m character, generally reheved by 
heat, and unaccompamed by rise of tempera- 
ture Intestinal colic or enteralgia, is produced 
by the spasmodic efforts of the intestinal mus- 
cular fibers (exaggerated peristalsis), excited 
bj irntation, obstruction, or cold, and may 
arise from various causes, of which imperfect 
or deranged digestion is the most frequent 
Colic IS espeaally common m children In 
their case, the position with legs flexed on the 
abdomen, cnes of pain, and absence of fever 
will suggest the condition 

Colipy, Gaspard de (1317-72), French 
idmi^, was bom m ChatiUon sur-Loing, 3d 
son of the Maiechal de ChatiUon and his wife 
^uise de Montmorency, sister to the famous 
duke and constable of that name He served 
m Italy under Francis i , and was made (1347) 
colonel general of infantry by Henry n, m 
which capacity he remodelled the mihtary sys- 
tem He was created admiral of France in 
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1553 Coligny, by his high cliaracter and his 
abihbes succeeded, in conjunction with the 
heads of tlie Bourbon family, m effecting the 
treaty known as the ‘Pacification of Amboise’ 
(1563), by which the Huguenots were allowed 
freedom of worsliip This concession havmg 
\ been gradually withdrawn by the queen- 
mother, Catherme de’ Medici, the second 
Huguenot war broke out in 1567, and, on the 
death of the pnnee of Condc, Cohgny was 
appomted generahssimo of the forces of Heniy 
of Navarre Peace was concluded m 1570 
Opponents of Henry, however, again becom- 
ing alarmed at the ascendency of Coligny 
over the young king, Charles sc, launched 
the attack Cohgny was murdered m his bed, 
the first victim of the so-called massacre of 
St Bartholomew Consult biographies by 
Blackburn, Bersicr, Dclabordc, and White- 
head (1904) 

Colitis, inffammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the colon See Enteritis, Diarrhcea 
Collaboration (Lat con, ‘with’, lahorare, 
‘to work’), the united labor of two or more 
persons in an artistic production The term is 
usually confined to conjoint effort in literary 
work, as the partnership of Charles Rcadc and 
Dion Bouacault in Foul Play The most 'fa- 
mous of all collaborations is that of Beaumont 
and Fletcher The collaboration of the French 
wnters Erckmann and Chatrian is also notable 
Collagen See Albuminoids 
Collapse, a condition of complete nervous 
eichaustion It precedes death m certam c\- 
hausting diseases, such as cholera, it may fol- 
low upon severe hicmorrhagc, traumatism even 
without great loss of blood, deep or widespread 
burns, and great mental shock, and it results 
from certain poisons 

Collar Bone Sec Clavicle 
Collaterals, and Collateral Relations, 
terms used synonymously m law to desenbe 
persons who are descendants from a common 
ancestor, but not in the same direct hue of 
descent, and who, therefore, do not bear the 
relationship of ancestor and descendant as to 
each other Brothers and sisters, cousms, 
aunts and uncles by blood relation, and neph- 
ews and nieces of a given person arc collateral 
relations, whereas his children and gnndchil- 
dren are known as Itneal descendants 

Collateral Security, sometimes spoken of 
simply as collateral, is property transferred or 
dehvered, or a separate obligaUon given to 
secure or guarantee the payment of a debt or 
performance of an obligation The term is 
most commonly used to designate a delivery 
or transfer of negotiable paper, bonds, stocks 


and other securities for the above purpose, 
but is also properly apphed to a pledge of 
personal property See Gpasanxv, Mort- 
gage, Warranty 

Collect, a short prayer used m the services 
of the Roman Cathohe Church and the Angh- 
can commumon, proper to the day or to some 
special object 

Collective Bargaining SceTrade Unions 

Collectivism, a term expressing the central 
idea in the economic theory of socialism, that 
industry should be earned on with a collective 
capital, not owned and controlled by indivi- 
duals, but by groups of associated workers 
See SociAusu 

College The term college (collegium) m its 
Roman significance denoted any association 
of persons organized for a specific purpose- 
mercantile, religious or political In modem 
use generally, however, the word college de- 
notes an institution of higher learning In 
England it is apphed usually to the sub- 
corporation of a university — as Trmity Col- 
ege, Cambridge, Balliol College, Oxford, etc 
In the United States and Canada, as m Scot- 
land, the distinction between the college and 
the university is less clear than m England 
In general it may be said that the term college 
covers all institutions of higher learning, while 
university is restricted to mstitutions offering 
graduate work and having aflihated profes- 
sional schools See Unii'ersity and articles 
on the various colleges and umversities of the 
world 

College do Franco, The, founded at Pans 
about 1530 by Francis i , to further the study 
of languages and oppose the prevailing scho- 
lasticism of the umversity Originally only 
two lecturers were appointed, Grcti. and 
Hebrew, but Latin was added in IS34> 
the mstitution was then known as the College 
de Trois Langucs Medicine, botany, Arabic, 
Synac, hterature, law, and vanous sciences 
were added under successive monarchs, until 
now there are forty-two chairs, and the cur- 
riculum embraces the whole field of human 
knowledge Consult Lefranc’s fftsfoire du Col- 
lige de France (1892) 

Collegia Nationolia, or Pontificia, several^ 
schools at Rome in which pupils of vanous 
nationalities are specially trained for spreadmg 
the Roman Catholic faith after their return 
to their native countries The first college of 
this kind, the Collegium Germanicum, was 
founded by Ignatius Loyola m rgS*, and re- 
organized m IS73 by Pope Gregory xin 

Collegiate Church differs from a cathedral 
in that it is not the seat of a bishop, it is 
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l)\ 1 bofl' of c inons, or, xn the AnRlican 
Cliurch, b> 1 dtin, provost ind canons, living 
togtlbur in coUcyi It is under tlw junsdic 
tion of the bi'liop of the dioctsc, who is the 
•v isitor’ of tbt foundition, in t\ic Romm Cath 
obc Church no colUfeiatc church can be cstab 
lishcd save with the express sanction of the 
Pope Ihc name is sometimes given to a 
churdi uith an associated bodj of clcrg> or 
several church buildings, hie the Collegiate 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York Cit> 
Collconi, Bartolomeo (1400 “s), Italian 
mcrcenarj commander, bom it Solza, near 
Bergamo Ilis si iluebj Verrocchio, considered 
the fincsl equestnan statue in the v orld, stands 
in a 'cpiarc in Venice Sec Bonomi's 7 Coiilt 
Vartinrngo Collfom (18S4) 

Colle«*R Fracture, a common fracture of 
the radius, above the unst, is usuall> the re- 
sult of a fall on the palm of the hand It is 
di ignoscd bv tlic historj , bv finding a tender 
point a little above the wnsl, on the thumb 
side, with the alteration in the relative post 
tion of the two prominent stjloid processes 
of the wnst The process on the radial side is 
normally lower than that on the ulnar side 
Colics’s fracture bnngs the two bones much to 
the simc level, their relative positions can be 
coni|)arcd with those on the other wrist 
Collett, Jacobine Camilla, nee Werge- 
land (181393), Nori’cgmn author, sister of 
the poet llennl Wergeland Her htcrarv life 
be^an with the publication of her novel inf 
niidens Do're (1853), vvhidi in essence is a 
sharp altad on the dcmoraliring habit regard 
ing marnage ar a ‘woman’s sole bread winning 
business,’ ind is remarl able not onlj for its 
dcireut bnllunt sivle, but also for its real 
istic description of Ivorwe'gian domestic life 
CoBetta, Pietro {1773-1S31), Italian his- 
torian, statesman, and general, bom at Naples 
Dunn,, a sojourn at 1 lorcnce he wrote Star a 
i(' Reined \ up i!i dul 1 734 sti oal 1823 (rsl 
tal IS, 4 ! ng trvns bv Homer 1838), the 
matcnals for which were collected with the 
gnatest care, and it remains the standard 
wort on the subject 

Collie The Scotch The ‘'colch colln per 
li’p- enjovs more favor than anv other dog 
His inlrlli„encr is onlv reah-ed when one «ecs 
a wcM traineil collie odlccting sheep detecting 
aid r\pel!i'i„ Inngits, nnd firallv folding 
tl e P K J He I xhihits the >omc intelligence in 

I is a"n <ci ir ns md combines v ith it an aficc 
ti M a- 1 an exulennrc o' spims th't compel 
sv-ipathv Tic ii«s-r‘ioa *')rc'iai<^ made 

II St tl * collie ,s t r d erojs I vs no foundation 


^3 Collini 

in fact See R Lee, T//e CoUte or Sheepdog 
800) 

Collier, Jeremy (1630-17*6), English non- 
junng bishop and controversialist, bom at 
Stow Quv , Cambndgeshirc In 1698 he pub 
lishcd his Slort V m of tie ImmoraUh a-d 
Profaneness of the English Stage, in wludi he 
scvtrcl> attacked Drjdcn, Mjchcrlcj, Con 
greve, and other dramatists of the time Tlic 
work caused an immense sensation, doing much 
to bnng about the reformation of the stage 
Lflorts were made to ansv cr him, but unavail 
ingl> , and Drjdcn, in the preface to his Fables, 
issued in 1700, confessed that in manj things 
his cntic had justlj reproved him, though he 
had misrepresented him in others 

Collier, John Pojne (1789-1S83), English 
Shakespearean scliolar and bibliographer, bom 
in London In 185a he stated that he had 
become possessed of a copy of the Shakespeare 
foho edition of 1632, on the margins of which 
were wntten notes evadcntlj dating bad to 
the middle of tlic 17 th ccntuij The alleged 
discov crj produced a great sensation m Eng 
land, Germanj , and the Umted States In tlic 
end Icadmg authontics on the tcvt pronounced 
the notes to be forgeries He published a v alu- 
able edition of Spenser’s Works (1862) 

Collier) Sec Coal-mining 

CoIIimation, a mode of telescopic adjust- 
ment by whidi tlic optical axis, or line of sight, 
IS rendend stnctlj perpendicular to the axis 
of movement 

Collimator, an auxiharj telescope for de- 
termining colhmation error 

Collingwood, town and port, Ontario, 
Canada A government fish hatcher) and nfle 
range arc located here, p 7,077 

CoIIingwood, Cuthbert, Lord (1750 
rSro), British admiral, was bom in Ncwcastlc- 
on Tjnc Sent to sea at the age of eleven, liis 
life was spent almost wliollj on imard ship 
He first saw service in tlic Vroencan Rcvolu 
tionarj W ar, and fought on shore at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill (i 77 S) Trom 1778 his career 
was clo-elv connectetl with that of Lord Nelson 
V hom he followed up the ladder of promotion 
sup bj step, until Nel^n’s death left the top 
most round v acant for him \mong the nav al 
victories in which Colhngwood bore a part 
were those of I/ird Howe off Brc'-t in 179^ 
of lord Jervis off Cape St ^lncent in T797, 
and of Traiatgar la 1803 'berc he leM the 
second command, until Nelson had received 
h s dcalli round, when he ashamed the chief 
direction 

Collint, Anthon) (1676 17*0), English 
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deist, was bom m Heston, near Hounslow, and 
Lccame the disciple and fnend of John Locke 
Collins was a philosophical Neccssitanan, and 
advocated his opinions in his Philosophical 
Inquiry Concerning Liberty and Necessity 
(1715) In X713 he published his Discourse (fit 
Free Thinking, the best known and the most 
important of all his works 
Collins, A[rchie] Frederick (1869), Amer- 
ican physicist, was bom in SoutJi Bend, Ind 
He has made important researches concerning 
the effect of clcctnc waves on brain cells, and 
was the first person (1S99) to apply the direct 
current arc to wireless telephony for which he 
was awarded a gold medal at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific L'rposition (1909) 

Collins, James Franklin (1863), American 
botanist, was bom in North Anson, Me He 
became forest pathologist in the U S Depart- 
ment of Agnculture He wrote Practical Tree 
Surgery, and collaborated in the authorship of 
Key to New England Trees, The Control 0/ 
the Chestnut Bark Disease, etc Deceased 
Collins, John Churton (1848-1908), Eng- 
lish man of letters, was bom at Bourton-on- 
the- Water, Gloucestershire His works include 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as a Portrait Painter 
(1874), Studies in Shakespeare (1903), Rous- 
seau and Voltaire (1908) 

Collins, Joseph (1866), American neurol- 
ogist, was born m Brookfield, Conn He was 
president of the Amerifcan Neurological Asso- 
ciation in 1902-3 His published works in- 
clude Diseases of the Brain (1899), The Fac- 
ulty of Speech (1900), Diseases of the Nervous 
System (1900), Pathology of Nervous Diseases ^ 
(19O1), The Simpathelic Nerjoits System 
Collins, Michael (1890-1922), Sinn Fern 
leader, a founder of Irish Free State He 
organized guenlla warfare, 1918-21 When 
the new Irish republic was established m 
1921 he became minister of finance and com- 
mander of the army The following year he 
was murdered In the Irish struggle for free- 
dom he was an able leader 
Collins, William (1721-59), Enghsli poet, 
w as born in Chichester His fame is pnnapally 
founded upon his Odes The Ode on the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland is a 
poem m which, according to James Russell 
Lowell, 'the whole Romantic School is fore- 
shadowed ’ 

Collins, William (1788-1847), English 
landscape and figure pamter, was bom in 
London In 1812 his Sale of the Pet Lamb was 
sold for $700, ana from this time his pictures 
became popular The best known are Scene 


on the Coast of Norway (1815) and Early 
Morning (1846) 

Collins, William Wilkie (1824 89), Eng- 
lish novelist, bom in London, eldest sou of 
Willitim Collms the pamter He became asso 
ciatcd with Dickens, first upon Household 
Wdrds (1855), and then on All the Year Round 
(1859) Other works are The Woman in White 
(i860), The Moonstone (1868), The Legacy of 
Cain (1888) 

I Collmsia, a genus of annual flowering plant« 
bclongmg to the order Sciophulariaceic, and 
popular as garden plants The flowers arc in 
whorls, are two-hpped, and have a wide range 
of color 

Collinson, Peter (1694-1768), English nat 
uralist and botanist, was bom near Winder- 
mere He founded a botanic garden at Mill 
Hill, and improved the Enghsh system of agri 
culture by introducing foreign methods and 
products He sent Enghsh plants to Amcnca, 
and introduced many species of Amencan 
plants into England He established an ac- 
quaintance by correspondence viith Benjamin 
Erankhn, which ripened into a lifelong fnend 
ship 

Collision Bulkhead See Bulkheads 

Collisions at Sea A collision at sea be- 
tween two ships ma/happen— (1) when neither 
party is to blame, in which case the misfortune 
must be borne by the person on whom it has 
happened to fall, (2) when botli arc in fault 
and there has been neghgcncc on both sides, 
m which case the law is that the loss must be 
apportioned between them, (3) by the mis 
conduct of the sulfcnng party only, and then 
the sufferer must bear his own burden, and (4) 
when It has been the fault of tlic ship ivhich 
ran the other doivn, and in that case the in- 
jured party is entitled to compensation from 
the other A mantimc colhsion may also take 
place upon inland waters Under the Consti- 
tution of tlie Umted States, all such actions 
are brought in the Federal courts For the 
mies to prevent collisions at sea, see Rule of 
THE Road 

Collisions on Land are subject to the gen- 
eral mles of negligence and habihty for sucli 
Sec Rule of the Road, Raieroads, Wreck 
Collodion (Greek kollao, T stick’) is a color- 
less, somcvihat viscid hquid obtained by dis- 
solvmg the lower nitrates of cellulose in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol Cotton itself is 
not soluble in alcohol or ether, but vhen 
treated in the form of cotton wool, rags, or 
paper with a mixture of five parts of strong 
nitnc acid and six of sulphuric acid, it can be 
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dissolved m ether, or in a nciixture of ether and 
alcohol To this modificaiion the name py- 
rotylm is apphed 

There are many vanctics of collodion, di- 
visible mto surgical or medicated collodions 
and photographic collodions As an applica- 
tion to wounds, it IS employed to keep the 
edges dose together In photography it is 
used m the manufacture of films 

Colloids, a term first used in 1861-4 by 
Thomas Graham, an Enghsh chemist, in the 
course of his studies on dialysis, to describe 
vanous mucilagmous substances, as gelatine, 
glue, and starch, which m solution were cither 
mcapable of diffusion through organic mem- 
branes or diffused at a very slow rate Later 
mvestigations proved that tins propcrt} is not 
hfflited to any defimte class, but under proper 
conditions may be edubited by practically all 


Collusion 

microscopic or ultra-microscopic methods, the 
mixture is a true solution 
The prmaples of colloidal chemistry find a 
wide apphcation m science and the industrial 
arts These prmciples arc of special import- 
ance m biology and biochemistry, as most of 
the products which are active m life processes 
are to be found m the livmg organism m the 
colloidal state Among the arts and industries 
in whidi they play an important role arc 
photography, metallurgy, ceramics, tanning, 
brewing, dyemg, sewage and water purifica- 
tion, the manufacture of soap, rubber, paper, 
artificial silk, celluloid, sugar, explosives, me 
taihe mirrors, tungsten lamps, cement, and 
varnish, and the vanous cookmg processes 
Btbhography — Consult R Zsigmondy’s Col 
lotds and the UUra-mtcroscope (Eng trans , 
1909), K Arndt’s Popular Treatise on the 
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substances The terms Colloid and Colloidal, 
therefore, hke the terms gaseous, liquid, and 
solid, have come to denote not a form of mat- 
ter, but a state Colloidal solutions in which 
the particles of colloid matter are highly dis 
persed so that the solution is m a fluid state 
are known as sols, those which occur m a 
gelatmous state are known as gels 
Colloidal solutions merge on the one hand 
into true or homogeneous solutions, and on 
the other into suspensions In general, when 
the mixture of solid and liquid is of such a 
character that it a evident the sohd will even- 
tually settle out, as m a mixture of fine sand 
and water, it is known as a suspension, when 
the dispersed particles are so fine that they 
mu not settle out, and yet not so fine but that 
can be estimated by appropriate 
methods, the mixture is known as a colloidal 
solution, and when the particles are so infini 
tesimal as to be no longer discermble by 


Colloids in the Industrial Arts (Eng trans 
19*4), Ostwild and Eischer’s Handbook of CoU 
laid Chemistry (1915), W \V Taylor’s The 
Chemistry of Colloids (1913), E Hatschek’s 
Introduction to the Physics and Chemistry of 
CoUoids (id cd , 1916), E r Burton’s P/iy«cal 
Properties of Colloidal Solutions (xpifi) 

Collot d’Herbois, Jean Mane (1750 96), 
Trench revoluUomst, was born m Pans A 
provincial actor, he was attracted by the Revo- 
lution to Pans, where his impudence, his loud 
voice, and his Almanack du Pare Gerard se- 
cured hmi his election for Pans to the National 
Convention In 1793 he became president of 
the Convention, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety 

Collotype IS a method of pnnting illustra- 
tions of books It IS a modification of the 
gelatin process 

Collusion signifies a fraudulent scheme en . 
tered mto by two or more parties to depnva 
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o&ere of their legal rights, or to interfere with War as one of ‘the first 100,000’ of the English 
the course of justice A coi^on form is tvherc army to land in France, plajed on London 
spouses make agreement whereby one of them stages for 1 few years, and came to the Umtcd 
shaU iUegilly sue for divorce States m 1920 He has filled leading roles m 

toiiyer, Robert (1823-19x2), American many pictures, of ahich ‘Beau Geste,’ ‘Arroa- 
dcrgyman, Mas born m Keighley, Yorkshire, snuth,’ and ‘Cynara’ are notable eirimples 
^ Umtarnn Colman, Samuel (1832-1920), Amencan 

Church p removed to Chicigo, and there painter, was bom in PorOand, hie He wis 
founded the Unity Church, of which he was elected to the National Academy m i860, and 
pastor froni xSto to 1S70, when he accepted a Mas a founder and Oie first president of the 
wll from the Chur^ of the Messiah in New Amencan Society of Painters m Water Colors 
York City, of Mhicli he was afteraard pastor] Colmar Sec Kolmar 
and pastor ementus Dunng the Civil War, Coin, or Koln See Cologne 
and after, be gamed a wide reputaUon as a Colobus, a genus of African monkeys whose 
pulpit and platform orator Among his books 1 members are remarkable for their silky haii 
arc Aa/iirc and Life (1S65), Clear Gril, lec-jand tufted tails In several species there is a 
turcs and poems edited by J Haynes Holmes] ‘mantle’ of long hair at the sides of the body 

{ Colocynth, (Greek loloKynthis), a well- 
Colman, Benjamin (1673-1747), American 1 known medicme, much used as a purgative, is 
clergyman. Mas bom in Boston In 1699 he 1 the dried and powdered pulp of the Colocynik 
became pastor of the Brattle Street Congre - 1 Gourd, Cologmnltda, Brltcr Apple, at Biller 
gational Church, Boston, a post he held until ] Cuemnher, a globose fmit about the size of an 
his death Colman was a powerful preacher, orange, of a uniform yellow color, with a 
and IS remembered as a generous donor to J smooth, tlim, sohd nnd The plant wluch pro- 
Harvard and Yale, having refused the presi- duces it, Cncumts (or Cilrullus) Colocynlhis, is 
dency of tlie former in 1724 j nearly alhcd to the cucumber It is found very 

Colman, George, ‘the Elder’ (1732-94),] widely distributed, growing in immense quan- 
Enghsh dramauc author and theatneal roan- ] titles on the sand hillocks of Egypt and Nubia, 
ager, was bom in Florence In 1760 his first India, Portugal, Spain, etc 
dramatic piece, entitled PoWy HoucycowJ, Mas] Cologne, (changed offiaaUy to Coin m 
produced at Drury Lane with success Other 1901), a city m the Rhmc province, Prussia 
plays are The Jealous Wife and m conjunction j AJtliough Koblenz is the official capital of tlic 
with Garnck The Clandestine Marriage He j province, Cologne, by virtue of its history, tlic 
mamed Miss Ford, the actress, and was the j magnitude of its commerce, its position as a 
author of mentorious translations of Terence j fortress of the first class (one of the chief de- 
(1765), the Mercator of Plautus, and Horace's j fenses of Uic empire on the western frontierl 
De Arte Poettea | and its archicpiscopal see (Roman Catholic), 

Colman, George, ‘the Younger’ (1762- is tlie most important town In tlie heart of 
1836), English dramatist, son of the preceding [ the cit^' are many houses of the isth and i6th 
He succeeded his fatlier as manager of the | centunes, and even earlier The streets are 
Haymarket Theatre (178s), and from 1824 j narrow and crooked, but outside the centra’ 
till lus death held the post of eTammer of plays ] quarters there has been a remarkable trans- 
Among the more popular of his plays were j formation since tlie demolition of the old town 
The Iron Chest lijgb) and Lme Laughs at walls m 1881-5 One of tlic most important 
Loelsiiitihs (1803) I features of the new city is the Ringstrasse, a 

Colman, Norman Jay (1827-1911), Amcri - 1 fine boulevard, nowhere less than 60 feet in 
can legislator, was born near Richfield Sprmgs, j width, encircling the entire old town 
N y He was U S Commissioner of Agncul- j The prmcipal object of mterest, as well as 
ture from 1885 to 1889, and on the oiganiza- 1 the greatest ornament of tlic atv, is the mag- 
tion of the U S Department of Agnculture | mficent Cathedral, or Dom, one of the purest 
was its first Secretary (Feb 11 to March 4, j specimens of Gothic arclntecture in the world 
1889) The establishment of agncultural ex- j Its foundations were laid in the middle of the 
penmcntal stations m the United States was] X3tli century, and the choir was dedicated in 
largely due to him j 1322 The work was earned on slowly until 

Colman, Ronald (1891- ), actor, bom I the penod of the Reformation, when it was 

in Richmond, Surrey, England, educated at J discontinued, and even the parts already com- 
the Hadley School where he took part m j pletcd were allowed to fall into disrepair At 
amateur theatncals He served m the World ( the beginning of the rqth century, however 
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the preservation of nhat nas recognized ns one 
of the chipf architectural Irensures of Europe 
was assured by a national subscription The 
work of renovation nas begun in 18231 
edifice, completed according to the onginal 
plan, was opened m 1880, in the presence of 
Emperor William i and all the rcignmg Ger- 
man princes The Cathedral contains the 
shime of the Three Kings of Cologne (supposed 
to be the Three Wise hlen who came from the 
East to adore the Infant Christ) Their bones 
are said to have been brought to Cologne by 
Frederick Barbarossa In the choir the heart 
of Mane de’ Medici is buried 
The Church of the Mmontes, contaming 
the tomb of the celebrated scholastic Duns 
Scotus, St Maunce’s Church, and the Church 
of the Jesuits are also good examples of Gothic 
architecture Other important churches are 
St Peter’s (1524), containing Rubens’ cele- 
brated Crucifnton of Si Peter, the Apostles’ 
Church (i 1 th and 12th centunes) , St Gereon's, 
possessing the relics of the 308 mar^'TS of the 
Theban legion, and St Ursula’s, where are 
preserved the bones of the 11,000 martjred 
virgins, compamons of St Ursula The 
(mumcipal) Wallraf-Richartz Museum (1855 
fir) IS especuiUy noteworthy for its collections 
of pictures and Roman and mcdimval anti 
quities 

In the newer parts of the city stand the In- 
dustrial Art Museum (1899 1900), the former 
city gates, which now contain the natural his- 
tory and histoncal collections, the Synagogue, 
and the fountain erected (1897) to commem- 
orate Emperor William i The Zoological and 
Botanical Gardens are on the north side of the 
citj The educational institutions include the 
Academ> of Practical hledicine, the Umv crsity 
of Cologne (the 3d largest m Germany), the 
United School of Engmeenng, the Arts and 
Crafts School, and commercial and technical 
secondary schools The city has acquired a 
high reputation for music It is the cultural 
center of western Germany and a travel center 

After World War I, Cologne retained its 
rank as the chief economic center of the Lower 
Rhineland The only Produce Exchange m 
Prussia was organized here m 1919 and there 
IS a Stock Exchange Cologne is the chief 
western Germany livestock market and the 
center of the Rhine brown coal mdustry and ' 
also of the ■iluminum, ultramanne, sugar and ! 
tobacco industries 

Manufacturmg is an important mdustry, 
sugar, tobacco and cigars, and chocolate bemg 
promment among the aty’s products The 
celebrated perfume known as eau de Cologne 


or cologne water is manufactured here Prmt- 
mg IS a leadmg industr} , and the Kolntsche 
Zetlung IS a famous newspaper with an enor- 
mous circulation Commerce is large The 
citj’s well-equipped air port is the center and 
junction of air Imes connecting with all parts 
of the world It is the fifth largest aty in 
German} , p 769,000 
The imhtary Coloma {Agnppinensts), from 
which the city derives its name, was planted 
!herc by Agnppma, wife of the Roman Em- 
I peror Claudius, m the j ear 50 a n It became 
the capital of the Roman provmce of Lower 
German} From I3fi7 Cologne was one of the 
most influential members of the Hanseatic 
League Aided b} a native school of painters 
and architects, and by the foundmg of the 
Umversity (1388), the aty became (13th to 
15th century) one of the largest and most 
powerful m Europe But from the rfith cen- 
tury It slowly deca} ed, the process finally cul 
mmating m the suppression of the Umv ersity , 
and the annexation of the city to the Frond 
republic (1797) The revival of Cologne dates 
from Its incorporation wath Prussia m 1S15 
A number of Allied air raids were earned out 
on the at} dunng World War I In De- 
cember 1918, it was occupied by the Allies 
and became headquarters of the Bntish army 
cf occupation until 1926 Cologne was repeat- 
ed v bombed in World War II Consult K 
Hinkson, Li/e tn the Occupied Area (1925) , H 
Wiegcr, Handbuch von Koht (1925) 

Cologne, Eau de See Eau de Cologne 
Colombes, town, department Seme, France 
In the castle, Hennetta Mann, queen of 
Charles i of England, died in 1669, p 57,313 
Colombia, republic of South Amenca, oc- 
cupying then w comer of the contment It is 
bounded on the n by the Caribbean Sea, on 
the 5 by Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador, on the c 
by Venezuela and Brazil, on the w by Ecua- 
dor, the Paafic Ocean, and Panama The area 
IS vanously estimated at from 443,985 to over 
450,000, a commonly accepted estimate being 
447 i 53 fi sq m The most sinking physical 
charactenstic of Colombia is the group of 
three great mountain ranges which traverse 
the country from n to s These ranges, which 
arc part of the Andes, are known as the East- 
ern, Central, and Western Cordilleras, and 
rise m places to heights of 15,000 and 16,000 
ft To the e of these ranges stretch vast llanos 
o~ plains, while between them are longitudmal 
vallevs drained by rivers flowing into the Car- 
ibbean Sea, of which the chief are the Mag- 
dalena and its great tnbutary the Cauca, the 
Sinu, and the Atrato These nvers m their 
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lower courses divide into branches, and form 
islands and lagoons On the e side of the Cor- 
dilleras the rivers flow for long distances 
through swampy llanos, to the Orinoco on the 
e , or the Amazon on the s e Owing to the pe- 
cuhar topography of the country, the climate 
of Colombia is extremely vaned In general 
there is a wet and a dry season Although it 
touches the Equator, there arc portions per- 
petually covered with snow, while the sea- 
coast, valleys, and swampy plains present a 
typically tropical aspect In the low lands, 
the mean temperature is from >4“ to 86" r In 
the temperate zone, the annual mean varies 
fiom 62" to 72®, and the chmate is healthy, 
while in the cold zone, the mean is below 60® 
The valleys are hot — even hotter than the 
coast — and the llanos of the Orinoco and Ama- 
zon basins are particularly sultr>' The rain- 
fall IS heavy on the coast, amounting to 100 
inches in the n e , and perhaps 200 inches in the 
Atrato valley and on the Pacific coast On the 
higher land it is much less— at Bogota, 45 
inches 

The oldest rocks are gneisses, schists, gran- 
ite, and other eruptive rocks, which are over- 
laid with sandstones, slates, and limestones, 
with porphyries and porphyntes between The 
three mountain ranges show great vanation m 
character The low mountains on the west 
coast arc covered with Quaternary sandstones 
and marls, showing shells of extant speaes 
which are now found in the neighboring wa- 
ters The Western Cordillera itself seems to 
consist prinapally of sandstones and porphy- 
ritic rocks of the Cretaceous senes The Cen- 
tral Cordillera shows gneiss and other crystal- 
line rocks, with sedimentary deposits of the 
Cretaceous age, while the Eastern range is 
'■omposed almost entirely of Cretaceous rocks 
In the Cauca valley, between the Western and 
Central Cordilleras, are red sandstones and 
coal seams which may belong to the Tertiary 
penod Coal beds, probably of the same pen- 
od, are found elsewhere in the country There 
are some volcanoes, but these are of com- 
parabvely little importance 

Owmg to the wide range of temperature to 
be found within its borders, tlie fauna and flora 
of Colombia are exceptionally vaned in char- 
acter The flora mclude almost all vaneties of 
vegetable life common to' the tropic, semi- 
tropic, and temperate zones In the scmi- 
tropic zone coffee of excellent quality is pro- 
duced, the agaves yield fibers for the manu- 
facture of ropes and bags, and juice for the 
preparation of pulque, and cmchona bark is 
obtamed m the forests European crops, such 


as wheat, barley, oats, alfalfa, and potatoes 
and other vegetables, are produced m the tern 
perate regions Perhaps the most character 
istic of all Colombian flora are tlie palm trees, 
to be found m great variety throughout the 
republic From them the natives obtain such 
V aned products as vegetable ivory, wax, cocoa- 
nuts, palm wine, a kind of butter, and the 
fiber used in the manufacture of Panama hats 

The fauna is not less vaned than the plant 
life Among the quadrupeds are to be found 
the puma, jaguar, two species of bear, tapir, 
capybara, peccary, and several famihcs of deer 
Almost every vanety of bird life, from the 
great condor on the heights of the Cordilleras 
to the tiny humnung bird m the tropical 
valleys, is found 

Colombia is exceedingly neb in minerals 
Gold, for which it has been famous smee the 
Spanish conquest, is found m all departments, 
the principal nuncs being in Antioquia State, 
mostly alluvial Colombia surpassed the other 
South Amencan countries in 1937 in gold ex- 
ported Colombia leads the w orld in the pro- 
duction of emeralds The Muzo emerald mine 
IS government-owned, the Chivor is Amencan- 
owned, the yearly output is about $250,000 
Colombia ranks high in platinum production, 
averaging about 30,000 ounces annually Salt 
IS a government monopolj leased to the 
Banco de la Republica (annual rex'cnue about 
1,500,000 pesos) Copper deposits are present 
in great variety and coal of high qualitx , cs 
pecially near Call Oil is exported under the 
domination of Americans, about 20,000,000 
barrels being annually piped to the coast 
Silver, iron, plahnum, lead, mercurv, anm- 
bar, manganese, limestone, sand and firc-clav 
arc mined, and sulphite, nitre, garnets and as- 
phalt 0® a very high grade have been found 
There arc valuable pearl fisheries which are 
a government monopoly 

Cultivation of the soil is the leading m- 
dustiy Colombia ranks high as a producer of 
coffee, wluch IS grown on the rugged hiUsiaes 
at an elevaUon of 4,500 to 6,000 ft Small 
farms here produce fte choicest coffee 
IS also extensive production of sugar and to- 
bacco Cattle raising is extensive on the mil- 
lions of fertile acres of the southeastern 
plains Colombia has a highly dex eloped 
banana produebon which is largely controlled 
by the UiutBd Fruit Company 
The intenor departments, which arc the 
most productive, are separated from cacn 
other and from the coast by moun^®. ” 
swampy plams, which accounts for the tact 
that there were only about 2fioo m of rail- 
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roid in 1941 The bulk of the tnnspor-j 
tation IS b\ using mule's The hfigdileni 
Ri\er in the e flons into the Cmbbinn Sea | 
and IS naMgable (or n\er steamers for 930 m 
os far as Jiradot, cirraing a comparatiatK 
heav\ traffic There is daiK airplane seraice 
between Bogota and Barranquilla and New 
York Colombia has wireless telcpliona and 
international cable sera ice There were about i 
3400 m of nat’l highwaas in 1940 The' 
longc.t oaerhead ropew'aa in the world con- 
nected Manquita and Slanizalcs 

According to the census of 1939 the popula- 
tion of Colombia w as S 703 000 mainh whites 
and half-castes Indians less than 10'^ Im- 
migration is almost neghcible The principal 
towns arc Bogota, the capital 330312, Bar- 
ranquilla, 152,350, Call, 102,000, Medellin, 
168000, Cartagena, 85000 

Fnmai> education is free, but not compul- 
sory National institutions for higher cduca 
tion mclude Bogota Uniacrsity (founded in 
1572) and the School of Clines at Mcdcllm 

Colombia is diaidcd into 14 departments, 3 
intendencies, and 7 commissancs Thegoaem 
ment is that of a centralized republic, and is 
earned on by a president, elected by direct! 
aote, and a legislature of two houses — the 
Rouse of Representatives elected by tlic peo 
pie, one for every 50,000 people, the Senate j 
elected mdiiectly by departmental assemblies 
(at least 3 for each department) The depart- 
ments have their governors appointed The 
constitution wras promulgated in 1886, and 
somewhat modified, to mcreasc the power of 
the president in 1905 

Colombia was one of the first parts of the 
Amencan continent to be discovered by the 
Spanish navigators Three years before Col- 
umbus touched there (1502), Alonzo de Ojeda 
had visited several points along the coast 
beginning of the 19th centuiy was marked 
bv a revolt against Spanish authority, ex- 
tending practically throughout South America 
In tSrr an msurrcction broke out in Co 
lombia, known at that time as the Presidency 
of New Granada, and including what has since 
become Venezuela and Ecuador A bitter and 
prolonged struggle followed, the msurgents 
bang under the leadership of Simon Bolivar, 
roe great national hero Independence from 
Spanish rule was won, but in 1829 Venezuela 
seceded from the newly formed republic, fol 
^ed in 1830 by Ecuador The Republic of 
Nw Granada, consisting of eighteen semi 
moependent states, was formed (1831-2), a 
ronsUtuUon promulgated, and the first presi- 
dent, Francis de Paul Santander, elected 


In 1891 a boundary dispute between Co 
lombia and Venezuela was settled by arbitra- 
tion, but in 1901 war broke out between the 
two countnes This conflict was followed by 
continuous civil war lasting until 1903 In 
that year a trcatv between the United States 
and Colombia was drawn up at Washington 
by John Hay and Tomas Herran, concerning 
the cession to tlic United States of a portion 
of Panama for tlic construction of a canal 
This trcatv was signed by the plcnipotcntiancs 
of both countries and ratified bv the United 
States Senate The Colombian congress, how- 
ever, refused to ratify it At this juncture a 
revolution broke out (Nov 3, 1903) m Panama, 
a district whicli had frequently been in armed 


conuict with the central government, and a 
republic was declared On Nov 7 the United 
States recognized the independence of the new 
republic, and tlic other powers soon followed 
the example Colombia, however, refused to 
recognize Panama’s independence, and re 
garded tlic circumstances attending its recog- 
nition by the United States as a breach of 
international law 

In 1904 General Rafael Reyes was elected 
president, and through vanous constitutional 
amendments became virtually dictator In 
1910 he was succeeded by Dr Carlos E 
Restrepo, whose term expired in August, 19x4 
He was followed by Jose Vicente Concha 
(1914 t8), and he by Don hlarco Fidel Suarez 
(19x8 22) 

In 1921 Colombia’s grievance against the 
United Slates, arising out of the latter’s recog- 
nition of Panama in 1903, was settled by the 
ratification of the Colombian Treaty by the 
U S Senate The treaty provides for the 
payment to Colombia, by tlic U S Govern- 
ment, of $25,000,000, and for the granung to 
Colombia of special privileges in respect to tlic 
Panama Canal Colombia recognized the in- 
dependence of Panama, and was granted tlic 
same pnvileges for citizens and products cn 
tenng the Canal Zone or passing through the 
Canal as those enjoyed by the United States 

Since the begmmng of the 20th centuiy Co- 
lombia has made great advances in her eco- 
nomic development There were no political 
disturbances or revolutions and she had the 
smallest military budget m South America 

In 1933 Colombia owed to American in 
VKtors about $174/100,000 About one third 
of Amencan capital in Colombia is m oil 
Gold export was barred in September 1931 
1931, Buenaventura, the pnncipal port of 
Colombia on the Paafic, was destroyed by 
lire In 1932 a new judiaal code was enacted. 
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of general officer, and next above that of 
lieutenant-colonel See Ofucer 
Colonia, department of Uruguay, on the 
Phta, below the Uruguay River, m the fertile 
valleys are numerous colonies, engaged m agn 
culture and stock raising, p 113,456 
Colonial Wars, Society of, a patriotic so- 
ciety organized in 1892 to peipetuate the 
memory of those who m mihtary, naval, or 
civil service assisted m the establishment and 
continuance of the American colonics, and to 


and in November, married women were 
granted full control of their property and a 
share of property jointly acquired since mar- 
riage 

In 1938 Colombia and the United States 
raised their legations to embassies In 1942, 

Colombia severed diplomatic relations with 
Ger, It, and Jap See Ranier, Green Ftre 

(1942) 

Colombo, capital and chief seaport of Cey- 
lon, on the w side of the island at the mouth 

of the Kelani River The chief exports are preserve records and documents of the penod 
tea, the products of the cocoanut palm, plum- Colonies, Labor See Labor Colonies 

*1"? crowded Colonization Society, the NATIONAL, a 

black town, dwell Veddahs, Burm- society m the United States organized m 1816 
ese, AfghaM, Smhalese, Tamils, Eurasians and for tlie purpose of promoting the colonization 
» There is a Dutch church and a of free negroes somewhere, preferably in Afnca, 

Buddhist temple Among educational insUtu- outside of the United States Among its mem- 
bons are The University and Royal College bers were originally many men who acre sub 
(of the governinent) , St Joseph’s College sequently Abolitiomst leaders, and who aban- 
(Roman Cathohe) , St Thomas’ College (An- doned the society on becoming convmced that 
ghcan), and Ananda College (Buddhist) instead of encouragmg emancipation it really 
Colombo was discovered in 1505 by the was designed merely to relieve the South of 
Portuguese, who built stores, factories and the free negroes already there, and tended to 
fortifications The Dutch took possession in foster rather tlian to discourage slavery A 
greatly extending the fortifications, and number of free negroes vv ere at first sent to tlie 
were in turn superseded by the English m Bntish colony of Sierra Leone, Sherbroke 

^>96, p 308,000 Island was then tried and abandoned, and m 

Colon, that portion of the large intestine 1821 the settlement was estabhshed which 
lyhich extends from the caicum to the rectum, eventually (1847) developed into the repubhe 
the terminal portion of the intestinal canal of Liberia For the attitude of Abolitionists 
Sec Alim entary Canal, Digestion, In- with regard to tlie society, see Wilham Jay, 
TESTiNES Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery (1853), Bir- 

Colon, or Aspmwall, town, repubhe of ney. Letter on Colonisation (1834) 

Panama, founded in 1850, on the w side of Colonna i Prosporo, 1452-1523, Italian 

Man^nilla Island, on Limon Bay, an inlet of military adventurer, who offered his services 


to Charles vm of France when he invaded 
Italy in 1494-5, ^^tcr helped the Spaniards to 
expel the French from Italy, who was a veiy 


the Caribbean Sea Much of the commerce 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports passes 
through the city 

Cnstobal, Panama Canal Zone, is an Amer- able general, entered afterwards the service of 
lean tovm which adjoins Colon and is prac- the Pope, and among other victories gained 
tically a part of it Smee 1903 the United the battle of Vicenza (1513) against the Vene 
States has had jurisdiction over sanitation and bans 2 Pompeo (1479-1532), Italian card 
quaranbnc, while the draining of swramps, a inal also a talented poet, and in his principal 
new sewage system, and the screenmg of houses work, De Lattdibus Muherum, celebrates the 
agamst mosquitoes, the work of Gen Gorgos, famous Itahan poetess, Vittona Colonna 


have made the town one of the most healthful { 
tropical cities in the world Colon is the At- 
lantic terminus of the Panama Railroad (46 m 
long), and of the Panama Canal It is a busy I 


Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (1640 95), Ital- 
ian composer, cluefiy of church music, bom at 
Bologna 

Colonna, Vittona (1492-1547), Italian 


tourist aty Natives from very many coun- j poet, "bom on the family estate of JSIanno, 

was one of tlie leadmg spirits among the re- 
form party of the Roman Catholic Church, 
best known work is her Rime, 1538 See 
biography by Mrs H Roscoe (1868) Her 
Letters have been edited by Tordi (1892) 
Colonna, Cape, the most s point of Atbca, 


tries here sell their wares It is connected b> 
cable with North American and South Amer- 
ican ports and also with European ports, 
P 33,460 

Colon Bacillus Sec Bacteria 
Colonel, the nuhtary rank next below that | 
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Greece On its summit, 269 ft abo\c Uic sea, 
stind the rums of a temple dedicated to 
Athene 

Colonna Palace See Rome 
Colonne, Edouard (183S IQlo), Trench 
Mohmst md musical director, bom at Bor- 
deaux, IS diicflj noted for having popularized 
the music of Berlioz, and for producing the 
vrorks of joung Trench composers 
Colonsa> and Oronsay, tvso Inner Hebn 
dean islands, \rgvllshire, Scotland St Co- 
lumba founded a college on Colonsa^ and 
landed at Oronsav, 563, where there is a fine 
sculptured cross Total area of both islands, j 
11,070 ac , p *73 

Colonus, ancient township m Attica, 
Greece, distant a little more than a m from 
Athens, was famous for a temple of Poseidon, 
a grove of the Eumenides, and as being the 
birthplace of Sophocles, who celebrates it m 
his drama the CCdtpus Coloneus 
Colony, m Its literal sense, a bodj of im- 
migrants living in a foreign land under laws 
and protection of the mother country , but it 
has been used loosely to describe all types of 
distant tcmtoncs in any way dependent uimn 
a ruling power, from mere military posts such 
as Gibraltar to virtually autonomous states 
such as Canada or Australia Consult Lewis’ 
Go~ermteiit of Depa denotes, Rohrbach’s Die 
Kolome{vp's), Roosevelt’s African and Luro- 
peon Addresses (1910), Peters’ Zur WtUpobhk 

{1912) 

Colophon, one of the twelve ancient loman 
aties in Asia Elinor, the birthplace of the poet 
Mimncrmus There are ruins of numerous 
Greek tombs and temples 
Colophon, a postscript or inscnption at the 
end of a book, adopted fay early pnnters from 
the manuscript copyists, and continued until 
the introduction of title pages (about 1490} 
It generally contamed the date and place of 
publication, and the name of the printer, some- 
times, also, other particulars concerning the 
pubhcation and character of the book The 
first colophon pnntcd was in a Psalter issued 
at Mainz m 1457 The word came into use 
about the middle of the 18th century Consult 
Pollard’s Essay on Colophons (1905) 
Colophon, The, Book Collectors’ Quarter- 
ly. a magazine devoted to rare books and 
printing, was founded in 1930 
Colophony, or Rosm, is the residue left 
when the exudation from coniferous trees has 
been distilled to obtam oil or spirits of tur- 
pentine Colophony consists chiefly of abiotic 
anhydride, and is a very brittle, semi trans- 
parent soUd Colophony bums in air and when 


heated melts, afterward decomposing, and 
V iclding a corapbeated mixture, known as rosin 
oil, as the principal product Rosin is used as 
a protcctivL in soldering, and iii the commoner 
varnishes, and as an ingredient of tlie cheaper 
soaps 

Color, the quality of an object, determined 
by its molecular constitution, which causes it 
to produce a specific effect on Uic eye by the 
absorption, reflection, and transmission of rays 
of hght of a certain wave length, or the sensa- 
tion produced through stimulation of the optic 
nerve bv such rays 

Colors arc gcncrallv classified as primary and 
secondary , but tlierc arc three important inter- 
pretations of the former term (1) the chief 
spectral colors (red, orange, y cllovv , green, blue, 
and violet), (2) spectral red, green, and violet 
(or blue), winch cannot be produced by the 
union of any otlier spectral colors, {3) the pig- 
ments red, yellow, and blue Colors arc also 
described by tlicir qualities of hue, due to tlic 
length of die ether waves that make tlic retinal 
impression, luminosity (shade, v alue, or bright- 
ness), and punty, or freedom from commmg- 
Iing waves of different wave lengths 
Newton, following Trancis Bacon, proved, 
by his famous expenments with prisms, tliat 
sunlight IS composed of rays of a great number 
of different colors (see Diswnsiov, Spre- 
TRtJsi), and tlie simple reason why bodies ex 
hibit So many different colors is Uiat each 
absorbs in its ow n pecubar w ay certain of these 
component colors to a greater extent than it 
docs others A body of sudi molecular com- 
position tliat it absorbs all rays equally will 
appear to be of the color of the light in which 
It IS viewed, and, being viewed generally m 
sunlight (white), is associated witli white 
Complementary colors arc any two which 
together make white Such, for example, arc 
red and blue green, orange and greenish blue, 
yellow and blue, yellow green and vaolet, pure 
green and rose Indeed, to every tint in the 
spectrum of white bght a complementary tint 
may be found This consideration shows that 
white hght IS not always of the same composi- 
tion The only way to test the composition of 
any light is to form its spectrum, and separate 
the components so that they may be seen in- 
dividually 

The apparent color of an object is also af- 
fected by the presence of other colors, and by 
the state of the eye of the observer A red 
strip on a green ground will appear more dis- 
tinctly red than the same stnp on a red ground 
The change in such eases of simultaneous con 
trast vanes with the relative position m the 
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spectrum of Uic two colors, being greatest 
when they are adjacent 
Again, when the eye has looked lor some 
time steadily at a particular color, it will be- 
come fatigued as regards that color more than 
as regards any otlier Consequently, if it is 
then directed upon a white object, it will see 
tlie form of tlie former object occupying part ! 
of the field, but witli the complementary tint 
A great many curious expenments may bej 
made along tliesc lines, giving rise to tlie 
phenomena of contrast colors and after-images, 
some of which have not yqt been fully ex- 
plained Ihese effects depend, indeed, upon 
the physiology of sight Sec Vision 
Thus far we haac explained the production 
of color in bodies as the result of a selective 
absoiplion on the part of the bod> , and this, 
doubtless, IS what occurs m the vast majority 
of eases But there arc certain eases of color 
production which require a totally different 
line of explanation Such, for example, arc 
rainbows, halos, corona:, colors of soap films, 
of insects’ wings, of oil scum, and the beautiful 
color phenomena produced with polarized 
light The rainbow is a refraction caustic, 
lunar corona: arc diffraction phenomena, and 
the color of soap films will be found discussed 
under the heading Imxrfeulnce See Color 
Blinoni ss, Polarization of Light 
Consult Rood’s Modern Chromatics and 
Color (1904), Abney’s Color Viston, Color- 
Sense Training (1908), Sanford’s Manual of 
Color (1910), E R Watson, Colours vi Rela- 
tion to Chemical Constitution (191S) 

Colorado (popularly called the 'Centennial 
State'), a Western State of the United States, 
bounded on the n by Nebraska and Wyoming, 
on the c by Nebraska and Kansas, on the s 
by New Mexico and Oklahoma, and on the w 
by Utah, coaers an area of 103,948 sq m , of 
which 303 sq m arc water 
Topographically, Colorado is divided into 
three natural sections — the mountains, the 
foothills, and tlie plains The last division 
occupies the eastern third of the State, and 
has an average elevation of nearly 6,000 ft 
The foot-hills form a narrow belt between the 
plains and tlie great Rocky Mountain Front 
Range, which extends from n to s , near the 
center of tlie State 

The Colorado mountain ranges arc noted for 
the great number of high peaks. Mount Elbert 
(14,436) is the highest Pike’s Peak, near 
Colorado Springs, in the Front Range, is the 
best known The so called parks are on a 
grand scale They are the systems of plateaus 
and high enclosed valleys or rolling country 


lying between the great mountain ranges of tbe 
western half of the State, and are known as 
North, South, Middle, Estes, and San Luis 
Parks They occupy from 2,000 to 8,000 sq m 
each, and the first three he at an delation of 
9,000 ft 

Ihc drainage of Colorado is westward into 
the Colorado River system for the western 
i third of the State, and eastward into the 
hlississippi system for the eastern two thuds 
The principal nvers, in the order of their size, 
arc the Grand, Arkansas, South Platte, and 
Gunnison The first two have cut impressive 
gorges through the mountain barners, so that 
the canyon of the Grand and the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas arc, next to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, the most stupendous of the 
Rocky Mountain region Mineral springs 
abound, and many have important medicinal 
quahtics 

'Oicre IS no rainy season The atmosphere 
is diy, clear, invigorating Snows are light on 
the plains and disappear quickly, but arc heavy 
m the mountains Colorado is esteemed as a 
natural sanitarium for victims of tuberculosis 
The geology of Colorado is complex, and rep 
rcsentativcs of almost every age m the geologic 
scale, from the Archran to the present, are 
found The older formations occupy the axds 
of tlie great mountain folds, and consist of 
granites, gneisses, schists, quartzites, and re 
latcd rocks The plains area and much of tlie 
western margin show grtat development of 
Cretaceous and Tertiary strata Folding, 
faulting, fissunng, and mineralization arc char- 
acteristic of tlie mountain ranges The Pre- 
cambrian schists of the Gunnison gold belt are 
homblcndic, and seamed witli diabase dykes 
Colorado abounds in mineral vveiUth In 
1930 the richest helium discovery ever made 
(7%) resulted from a natur^ gas well near 
Thatcher, southeastern Colorado The prin- 
cipal mmerals arc coal, gold, clay products, 
and silver Other mineral products include 
lead, iron ore, copper, mica, molybdenum, 
vanadium, feldspar, fuller’s earth, gypsum, 
graphite, pyrite, limestone, sandstone, granite 
and semi-precious stones 
The forcsU of Colorado arc mainly conifer- 
ous, the principal commercial timber trees 
being yellow pine, lodgcpolc pine, Douglas fir, 
Engclmann spruce and blue spruce 
About 43 per cent of the State is farm land 
The soils are mainly alluvial and the river 
V alleys arc tlie cliief seats of farming entc^nse 
Because of tins distribution and the and di 
matic conditions that prevail over two thims 
of the State irngation is largely pracUsed 
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Under this treatment the lands are vcty pro- 
ductive The State ranks first in the produc- 
tion of sugar beets and beet sugar, other 
products are lia>, corn, nheat, potatoes, 
beans, oats, rye, cantaloupes, apples, peaches 
and pears 

Stock raismg is an important industry par- 
ticularly in the southern counties favored 
with natural grasses nch in feeding quahties 

Manufacturing interests are increasing m 
value The leading industries are slaughtering 
and meat packing, railroad shop construction 
and repairs, flour and other gram-mill prod- 
ucts, etc According to the Federal Census of 
1940 the population of Colorado wasi, 123,296 

Institutions for higher learning include the 
Umversity of Colorado at Boulder, the Col- 
orado State Agricultural College at Fort Col- 
hns, the University of Denver, Teacliers Col- 
lege at Greeley and State Normal at Alamosa, 
and a School of Mines at Golden 

The State institutions are under the control 
of a State board They include the Home for 
Dependent and Neglected Children at Denver, 
the Industrial School for Boys at Golden, the 
Industrial School for Girls at Mornson, the 
School for the Deaf and Blind at Colorado 
Springs, the Insane Asylum at Pueblo, the 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Home at Monte Vista, 
the pemtenbaiy at Canon City, reformatory 
at Buena Vista, the Industnal Workshop for 
the Bhnd at Denver, and two Home and 
Traimng Schools for Mental Defectives at 
Ridge 

Colorado takes its name from the Spanish 
word meanmg ‘ruddy,' relating to the prevail- 
ing red rock of the country The name was 
first appbed to the Colorado River The first 
historical exploration of the Colorado region 
was made by the Spamsh Padre Francisco Es- 
calente, who visited the Gunnison country m 
1776 It IS claimed that other Spaniards had 
preceded him, but no earlier settlement was 
made The first American to arrive seems to 
have been James Pursley, a fur trader, who 
penetrated the mountain country in 1804 

That section of the present State which lies 
n and e of the Arkansas River was a part of 
the great terntoiy of Louisiana purchased by 
the Umted States in 1803 The remainder of 
the State continued under Spanish dominion 
until the Mexican revolution (1821), when it 
became a part of Mexico When Texas w on its 
independence, m 1836, the eastern part of this 
Mexican terntoiy became a part of Texas, 
and in 1845 a part of the United States At 
the close of the Mexican War the western por- 


tion of Colorado was ceded by Mexico to the 
United States (1848) 

The early settlers were harassed by the In 
dians, and m 1850 the population was small 
and widely scittered In 1858 gold prospect 
ing was started, the success attending it led 
to considerable immigration, and two towns, 
Denver and Auraria, were platted 

In 1859 the ‘Pike’s Peak or bust’ migrabon 
left a population of 30,000 in the country, and 
a delegation was sent to Washington to secure 
tlic formation of a new Territory under the 
name Jefferson Finally, in February, 1861, 
Congress organized Uie Terntory from por 
tions of Utah, New Mexico, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, under tlie name of Colorado, and in 
1876 Colorado was admitted to statehood 

Indian uprisings on the part of tlie Chey 
ennes and Arapahoes occurred during the 
penod 1864-70, which, togctlier with Uic m- 
creasing scarcity of gold, retarded the growth 
of the Territory In 1878, however, tlie mining 
industry received a new impetus by tlie dis- 
covery Uiat the carbonates, which had been 
discirded by the gold miners, contained lead 
and silver in sufficient quantities to be of com 
mercial value The mining interests were 
lurthered bj the discovery of gold in Cripple 
Creek district about 1890 which brought 
many new' settlers 

In 1940- , the construction was m progress 
on the Big Thompson project, estimated cost 
$44,000,000, (Federal) , to impound water on 
the western slope of the Continental Divide 
and flow it under the mountains bj a 13 
mile tunnel to irrigate lands in n e Colorado 
SeeWPA Writers’ Project Colorado (iw) 

Colorado, town, Texas, countj scat of 
Mitchell CO , an important shipping point for 
tattle, sheep, grain, and fruit There arc al'o 
large salt wells in the vicinitj , flour milling 


15 important, p 5,213 
Colorado City, formcfly a separate town, 
El Paso county, Colorado, now a part of Co to 
rado Springs It was tlie first cipital of Colo- 
rado Territory 

Colorado College, the oldest institution of 
higher learning in Colorado, at Colorado 
Springs, founded in 1S74 H is a to educational 
and non-sectarun institution and offere courses 
leading to the degrees n a , n s , and a m it 
has a school of forestry, a school of business 
administrauon, and departments of music and 


Colorado Desert, a region in Soutlitastcrn 
hfomia, extending from San Jacinto Ua» 
the Gulf of California, and ncacliing to the 
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Peninsula Mountains on the west The luuifall 
ranges from 3 mches m the s to a maximum of 
as mches in the n w The climate is intensely 
hot m summer, averaging 90“ r , and some- 
tunes reaching 125° in the ^adc The desert 
vanes from a fen feet above to 278 ft below 
sea level At the northern end of the desert I 
IS the Indio region, or Coachella Valley, and, 
in the south, the Impenal Valley, redaimed 
by means of imgation from the Colorado 
River 

Between the Impenal and the CoacheBa 
Valleys is the lowest part of the old lake 
bottom, the Salton Sink, which until recently 
was a maidi containing extensive salt deposits 


the Green River From this pomt the Colorado 
flows southwest mto Arizona, then generally 
westward m a wmdmg course to the northwest- 
ern corner of that State, turns south, and forms 
the boundary hne between Arizona on the east 
and Nevada and Cahforma on the west A few 
miles below Yuma it enters Mexican temtory, 
through which it flows to its mouth at the head 
of the Gulf of California The Colorado River 
is 1,700 m long, with a total dramage basin 
of 244,000 sq m Only 80 m of its length is m 
Mexico 

The prmcipal branches of the Colorado 
River are the Green, Gunnison, Dolores, San 
Juan, Little Colorado, Virgm, Gila and Wil- 



and mud volcanoes In the flood seasons of 
190s to 1907, however, the Colorado found its 
wvy by means of the Imperial imgation canal 
to Its ancient course, did considerable damage 
to the Imperial Valley, and transformed the 
Salton Sink into the Salton Sea, with an area 
of 443 sq m 


w 1 Plateau, Great, an elev 

tableland m the northern part of Arizona, ' 
mg an altitude between 6,300 and 8,000 f 
rea^ off to the s m an immense Ime of 1 
undreds of miles m length, known as 
AiogoUon Escarpment 
Colorado River, a nv er m the southwe: 
mted States, nsmg m Rocky Mountam I 
t-olorado, flows southwest to its junction 


hams For more than a thousand miles the 
nver has cut a deep narrow gorge, and where 
streams join it this is broken mto canyons 
The famous Grand Canyon, the longest of 
these, extends from the mouth of the Fana 
to the Grand Wash, some 280 m , and affords 
a scene of extraordmaiy beauty and grandeur 
(See Gkamd Canyon) Boulder Canyon and 
Black Canyon, mergmg mto each other, are 
about 40 m from Las Vegas, Nevada 
Below Yuma, the nver has often overflowed 
Its banks on the west, mundatmg large areas 
lying below sea level IVhere it crosses the 
mternationxl boundary mto Mexico, it flows 
along the top of the run of a great bowl, which 
extends up mto (lahforma for a distance of 
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more than loo m The river is kept out of 
tins bowl by levees which turn it south mto 
the Pacific Ocean, but water is earned from 
It by canal, wluch runs through hleuco into 
the Imperial Valley In order to prevent the 
occurrence of floods and their attendant de- 
struction, the United States Government con- 
structed the huge impounding dam at Black 
Canvon in Anzona and Nevada, creating 
the greatest artiGcial reservoir in the world, 
transforming strctclics of and desert in Arizona 
and Nevada into a garden, rendering the Colo- 
rado navigable even at low water as far as, 
Grand Wash, and most of the time 40 m up 
toward Torroweap, and creating more electnc 
energy than Niagara and Muscle Shoals com- 
bined Included in tho project is the all- 
American canal, to carry water from Laguna 
Dam to Imperial and Coachella Vallc>s, thus 
ending the menace of international controv'ersy 
with Mexico and furnishing water for the im- 
gation of 1,000,000 acres See BoutDrn Dam 
As early as 1540 tlie Colorado was visited 
by dc Alarcon, a m.mber of the Coronado ex- 
pedition, and in 1542 Don Lope? dc Cardenas 
discovered the Grand Canyon This remained 
unexplored, however, for over 300 years, until 
1869, when Major Powell and his party ex- 
plored it Since that time several others have 
accomplished tlie hazardous feat 
Colorado River, one of the largest nvers of 
Texas, rising in the Llano Lstacado, m the 
western part of the State, and flowing in a 
general southeasterly direction to the Gulf of 
Mexico Of the total length (715 m ) the lower 
part only (350 m ), traversing the flat country 
between Austin and tlie Gulf, is navigable, and 
IS utihzed for purposes of power and irngation 
Colorado Springs, city, Colorado, count> 
seat of_El Paso co Situated near tlie eastern 
base of Pike’s Peak, at an altitude of 6,038 ft , 
it commands superb scenetj', and is tlie prm- 
cipal health resort of Colorado It is the scat 
of Colorado College, of tlie State Asylum for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, the National Sano^ 
tonum of the Modern Woodsmen of America, 
and the Union Pnnters’ Home Near the city 
are Cheyenne Canyons, tlie Cave of the Winds, 
Grand Caverns, Seven Falls, Monument Park, 
and the famous ‘Garden of the Gods’ In- 
dustries include smelters and reduction mills 
City manager form of government was adopted 
m 1919 p 36,789 

Colorado State Agricultural College, a 
coeducational State institution at Fort Collins, 
Colo , established in 1876 os a land-grant col- 
lege It offers courses m agriculture, enginecr- 
mg, arts and saences, home economics, forestry 


and veterinary medicine There is a graduate 
school and an extension department See 
CoLLrers 

Colorado, University of, a coeducational 
State Institution at Boulder, Colo, incoipo 
rated in 1861, and opened in 1877 The Uni 
versity consists of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences including the departments of Iloirc Eco 
nomics. Education, Fine Arts and Journalign, 
a Graduate Scliool, jMedical School, School of 
PhaTmac>, Law School, School of Business, 
Colleges of Engineenng, an Extension Dm 
sion and Summer Quarter 
Coloration, Protective See Colors of 
I Animals 

Color Blindness, the inabihty to disbn- 
guisli certain colors or shades of color Total 
color blindness, in which there is no perception 
of colors as such, but only of gradations of 
light and shade is rare The most comrron 
form IS that in which some bright colors, differ- 
ent m different cases, are confused wiUi each 
other, though otlicr colors are correctly per- 
ceived This IS known as complete partial 
color blindness to distinguish it from a third 
form (incomplete partial color bhndncss), in 
which bright colors are recognized, but more 
delicate shades arc confused 
Color blindness may be congeratal or ac 
quircd 

Congenital color bhndncss is attnbuted by 
Dr Edndge-Grccn to one or more of the fol 
lowing conditions absorption of certam rays 
by the eye, nonexcitability of the visual sub 
stance or optic nerve fibers by light rajs of a 
certain wave length (shortening of the spec 
trum), imperfection of tlie color-percciving 
apparatus 

Acquired color bhndncss may be caused by 
a diseased brain or bv a diseased or vvounded 
optic nerve, but it appears to be unconnected 
with defects of sight and with retinal diseases 
generally The average eye distinguislies six 
spectral colors, an acute sense of color dis- 
tinguishes seven 

Color blindness affecting one eye or both, 
has no known remedy It must, however, be 
distinguished from mere ignorance of color 
names Investigations during the rpth cen- 
tury established the importance of color blind- 
ness, especially in tlie mercantile iranne and 
railway service, and venous tests were , devised 
for appheants for such positions Tests for 
three colors are now required by law in some 
countnes, and are in many other cases volun- 
tarily applied by employers, but tlie official 
tests are considered by many to be inadequate 
Holmgren’s test, often supplemented by ex- 
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amuiition with spccnllv idiptcd I’lntcms, 
consists of the matdiing of nools selected from 
o\cr one hundred shades Consult J II Par- 
sons’ An Inlroduclton to the Slud^ cf Cohr 
Vision (1954) 

Colanmeter, in instrument for estimating 
the strength or quahty of a substance by com- 
paring Its color 11 ith that of a standard There 
ate scieral forms — the color being laned by 
altering the depth of a colored solution, the 
number of tinted glasses, or the ii idth of open- 
ing on color screens, until a match is obtained 
hlill’s colorimeter is an example of the first 
dass Lovibond’s of the second, and Ives’ of 
the third 

Coloring Matters See Pigments, Dye- 


ing 

Color of Animals As a rule, animals arc 
remarkable for their beauty and vancty of 
tmt, os contrasted Tilth the tcKtiic uniformity 
of plants apart from Uieir flowers Not inf re 
qucntly the color of the animal liarmonircs 
with tliat of Its surroundings On the other 
hand many animals stand out from their sur 
roundings by their Mvid contrasting colors 
Agiin, while m not a few animals tlic females 
may be soberly colored, the males flash out in 
aU the colors of the rainbow 
It is bche\ cd that when an animal resembles 
Its suttoundinga, the tcscmblance either pro 
tccts the animal against possible foes, or cn 
ablcs It to steal unpcrceivcd upon its prey 
On the first assumption the term ‘protcctise 
rolontion’ is apph^ to sudi forms of rcscra 
olancc Again, where the MVid colors of the 
animal make it exceptionally conspicuous, it 
has been suggested that, as such bright colored 
animals arc usually inedible or hurtful, the 
coiois enable their potential enemies to Icam 
quickly to avoid them — to associate brilliant 
colors with what to avoid To such tints the 
name of ‘warning colors’ is therefore gi\cn by 
™ny naturalists Traally, the bnght colors 

males, as contrasted with the more 

tiw females, were asenbed 

oy Darwin to sexual selection— to the per- 
a'fcnt choice by the females of the more 
ttpi?****^ males Under Mimicky, as 

talk ®”' further dc- 

tails wiU be found 

^ ^ physical causation of th« 
“lots of a^ls much still remains to be dis 
r espcciaUy in On 

S foms of animal life, the colors of thi 

dyestiWe if presence of pigments 01 

™ “"P"‘ own color to th< 

su-l, In other cases, espcaally ii 

birds, the gorgeous display of color v 


often due, not to specific pigments, but to the 
structure of the parts See Bateson’s Matenals 
for the Study of Vartat on (1894), F E Bed- 
dard’s Animal Coloration (1892), E B Poul- 
ton's The Colors of Animals, International 
Sacntific Sanas (1890) 

Color Photography See Photography 
Color Printing See Printing 
Color Sergeant Each infantry and cavalry 
regiment m the U S Army has two color 
sergeants, the senior of whom carries the na- 
tional color, die junior the regimental color 



Colors, Military, the flags or standards 
[earned by mibtaiy oiganizations In the 
United States army colors arc classified os 
//agr, ceders, standards, and guidons 
The United States national flag is used in 
various sizes at all posts and all government 
buildings, and is earned by all infantry and 
cavalry regunents, battalions or squadronc, or 
other troops marching m these formations 
The President’s flag is blue, that of the Scerc- 
taty of War, scarlet, that of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, white The flag of the 
Geneva Convention, a red cross on a white 
ground, together with the national flag, is 
used over hospitals in time of war 
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The colors of the President are of scarlet 
silk, as arc also those of the secretaiy of nar 
Each regiment of infantry and cavalry, cich 
battalion of engineers, and the artillciy corps 
have, in addition to the national dag, a dis- 
tinctive regimental or battalion color 

Cavalry regiments have each a standard, 
which IS simply the national dag of silk with 
the official designation of tlie regiment en- 
graved on a sdver band on the lance by which 
the standard is carried 

Eacli troop of cavalry, battery offficld artil- 
lery, and mounted section of engineers carncs 
a guidon, appropriately marked with the desig- 
nation of the organization Sec Aiu^iv or 
THE U S 

Colossse, town in ancient Phiygia, in the 
s w of Asia Minor, not far from Laodicca, its 
rums he near Ehonas It is chiedy remem- 
bered for the epistle addressed to its church 
by St Paul See Sir C Wilson’s Asia Minor 
(189s) 

Colosseum, The (sometimes less correctly 
spelt Cousrrm), is the largest Roman ampin- , 
theater known It stands in Rome, on thej 
site of Nero’s palace It was begun by Vespa- 
sian in 72 A D , and dmshed by Domitian m 
82 A D , but a fourtli story was added by 
Severus Aleicander (d 235 A D ) and Gordianus 
(d 238 ad) It was capable of seating 50,000 
spectators, and afforded room for 20,000 to 
stand Eatemally the building has four stones, 
the three lower with arcades, the first is of 
Etruscan architecture, the second Ionic, the 
tliird and fourth are Conntluan Its height is 
157 ft Underneath the arena were dens for 
wild animals, and appliances for raismg them 
into the arena The Colosseum was chiefly 
destroyed m the 15th century, when it was 
used simply as a quany for marble and other 
building material, until Pope Benedict xiv 
(1740-58) intervened and saved it from com- 
plete destruction See J H Middleton’s Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome (1892), and W J 
Anderson and R P Spiers’ Architecture of 
Greece and Rome (1902) 

‘ Colossians, The Epistle to the, was prob- 
ably written by Paul during his imprisonment 
in Rome (c 63 ad) The authenticity of 
Colossians has frequently been demed, but the 
tendency now is to return to the traditional 
view regarding its authorship For the con- 
nection between Colossians and Ephesians, 
see Ephesians There are commentanes and 
introductions by Lightfoot (1886), T K Ab- 
bot (Int Cnt Com 1S97), H C G Moule 
(1900), Maclaren (Expositor’s Bible, 1893) 

Colossus, a word used by the anaent 


Greeks, and after them the Romans, to desig- 
nate statues of more than life size, but par- 
ticularly those of gigantic proportions The 
name is applied in a special sense to the fa- 
mous Colossus of Rhodes, representing the god 
Apollo, the work of Chares of Lindus, which 
was about 100 ft in height The statue stood 
at the entrance of the harbor, but not 
with one leg on either side, as is often said 
An earthquake cast it to the ground in 
224 BC 

Colotomy, the operation of opening into 
the colon, or lower portion of the intestine, 
usually for stneture 

Colpachi Bark The botanical source of 
this bark is probably Croton Pscudochina 
(Euphorbiaceie), which inhabits South Amer- 


ica 

Colquhoun, Archibald Ross (1848-1914), 
British traveller, born off the Cape of Good 
Hope He travelled widely in China, Mongolia 
and Sibena He was admmistrator of MaSh- 
onaland (1890-1), and evamined the Nicaragua 
and Panama Canal routes m 1895 He pub- 
Iislied, among other works. Across Chryse (2 
vols 1883), English Policy in the Far East 
(1885), Renascence of South Africa (1900), Key 
of the Pacific (189s), Russia against India 
(1900) ’ 

Colquhoun, John (1805-85), Scottish 
writer on sport, born m Edinbuigh A keen 
! sportsman, he published The Moor and the 
i Loch (1840, 7th ed 1893), Salmon Casts and 
I Stray Shots (1858), and Sporting Days (r866) 
He died at Edinbuigh See Sir W Fraser’s 
Chiefs of Colquhoun (1869) 

Colquhoun, Patrick (1745-1820), provost 
of Glasgow, bom at Dumbarton He came 
to the Umted States in 1761, and hved for 
several years ns a successful merdiant in Vir- 
ginia Returning to Glasgow, he became the 
founder of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
He wrote many pamphlets 

Colquitt, Alfred Holt (1824-94), Amencan 
soldier and senator, was bom m Walton co , 
Ga In the Confederate army he rose from 
captam to major-general, and took part in all 
the campaigns in Viigima He was governor 
of Georgia, 1877-83, and U S senator from 
that state from 1883 until his death 


:olt, Samuel (1814-62), Amencan mv^ 
was born m Hartford Conn He pcnectea 
-arly model of the revolver associated witn 
name, made out of wood, while he was a 
• at sea He took out his first patent m 
, and the same year formed a company at 
N J , for the manufacture of nis 
They were regularly adopted for 
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use m the U S anny, and in 1852 Col Colt 
acquired 250 acres of land near Hartford, 
Conn , where he built the well known plant for 
manufacturing fire arms, ammumtion, and 
machmeiy He laid the first successfvd sub- 
marine cable, m New York, harbor, 1843, the 
core being protected by lead pipes, gutta 
peicha not then having been discovered See 
Revolver 


Colton, Walter (1797-1851), American au- 
thor, was bom m Rutland, Vt In 1831 he 
was appointed a chaplain m the navy, and m 
1846 he was made alcalde of Monterey, Cal , 
where he cstabhshed the Cahforman, the first 
newspaper pubhshed m California He com- 
mumcated the first announcement of the dis- 
coveiy of gold to the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican Some of his books of travel are Ship and 
Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, and the Mediterra- 
nean (183s), Three Years in California (1850), 
and the posthumous Literary Remains (1851), 
edited, with a memoir, by Henry T Cheever 
Colum, Padraic (1881- ), Irish poet 

md dramatist, was born in Co Langford, Ire- 
land He helped establish the Abbe} Theatre, 
came to Amenca in 1914 He wrrote Wild 
Earth, Anthology of Irish Poetry, Castle Con- 
Quer, and The Frensied Prince 
Columba, St , also known as Sx Coist 
and St Columchix (521-597), Irish mission- 
IS stated to have been bom at Gartan m 
Donegal, of Irish blood royal Educated for 
the church, he founded many monastcnes, m- 
ciuding Derry and Burrow Accused of caus- 
ing the saguinary battle of Culdrevny and 
cxcomniunicatcd by an Insh ecclesiastical 
sjnod, he became an exile, and, with twelve 
foUowers, found his way to Hy, or Iona, off 
tte west coast of Argyllshire, Scotland There 
DC founded a monastery, and began his life 
mission as 'the Apostle of the H i ghla nds * Tor 
one hundred and fifty years his church on 
lonx was the national church of Scotland 
\\hilc connected with the church of Ireland, 
n lanous pomts of docthne and ceremonial 
It ^ opposed to Rome, to which it owed no 
glance It was a missionary church, and 
organ^tion was essentially monastic The 

raTnbw""/? ^ Adamnan, who 

Sfc 704) Consult Strath’s 

A Cooke’s St Columba, 

«calf s Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints 
W Columbanus (543615), 

called the 

wpni 1 ^°™ “ Leinster He 

Pannd" bv accom- 

foun^”^ * companions, and there 
founded successiaeli the monasteries of An<^ 


gray, Luxeuil, and Pontame, in the Vosges 
His adherence to the Insh rule for calculabng 
Easter involved him m controversy vnth the 
i Trench bishops m 602, and the courage wnth 
which he rebuked the vices of the Burgundian 
court led to his expulsion After vanous travels 
he passed mto Lombardy, and m 612 founded 
the famous monastery of Bobbio His Life 
(Eng trans by D C Munro) was wntten 
withm a century after his death by Jonas, one 
of his successors m the abbacy of Bobbio 
Consult Montalembert’s Monks of the West 
Columbarium (Latm), Latm term for a 
dove cote or pigeon house, apphed figuratively 
to the mches or pigeon holes m a particular 
kind of Roman sepulchral diamber m which 
the urns (olio:) containmg the ashes of dead 
bodies burned were deposited The names of 
the persons were mscnbed underneath 
Columbia (from Chnstopher Columbus), a 
poetic name for the Umted States 
Columbia, city, Missoun, county seat of 
Boone co, 120 m nw of St Loms It is 
the seat of the Umversity of Missouri, p 

18,399 

Columbia, aty, South Carolina, capital of 
the State and county seat of Richland co , on 
the Congaree River, just below the junction 
of the Broad and Saluda Rivers, 130 m n w 
of Charleston The aty is the seat of the 
Umversity of South Caiohna (1805) Colum- 
bia was settled about 1700, and became the 
State capital m 1796 At the time of its occu- 
pation by General Sherman’s army (Peb 17, 
1865), it suffered severely from fire The com- 
mission form of government was adopted m 
1910, p 62,396 

Columbia, British See British Colum- 
bia 

Columbiad, a heavy gun mvented by Col- 
onel Bomford, which combmed the features of 
howitzer, mortar, and gun It first appeared 
early in the 19th century, and was used until 
after the Civil War See Guns 
Columbia, District of See Washington 
Columbian Exposition See World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition 

Columbian University, former name of 
George Washington University 
Columbia River, or Oregon River, one of 
the largest and most unportant n\ ers of North 
Amenca, rises m the Rootcna} distnct of Bnt- 
ish Columbia, on the western slope of the 
Rocky MounUains, m about 50° n latitude It 
has a \eiy irregular course, generallj sw, 
through Bntish Columbia and the State of 
Washington, forms the northern boundarj of 
Oregon for about 350 m , and enters tht 
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Pacific Ocean by an estuary 35 m long and 
fromstoSuide On the left bank it receives 
the Chirk Fork River, which nscs in the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, and joins it near the 
northern boundarj line of Washington Far- 
ther down it IS joined by the Spokane and 
Okanagon Rivers, and near the southern 
boundar> hne by the Snake Tributaries from 
the south are the John Day, Des Chutes, and 
Willamette Rivers East of Uie Cascade Range 1 



Cape Horn, on the Columbia River 


the rogion drained by tlie Columbia is and or 
scnu-arid West of that range the rainfall is 
ample, and the country densely forested and 
well inhabited The IcngUi of the Columbia 
IS 1,400 m 

The course of the Columbia is broken by 
falls and rapids at many pomts Owing to the 
vast amount of silt deposited as an effective 
bar at the mouth of the nver, constant labor 
IS entailed in clcanng and deepenmg tlie chan- 
nel, but the construction of i great jetty 2 }4 
m long has provided a good harbor Sea- 
going ships steam 100 m up from its mouth, 
and 10 m up its great tributary, the Willam- 
ette, to Portland It is open to steamboat 
navigation to the Cascades (160 miles), and 
goods are carried past the obstruction m the 
nver for 6 miles by railroad, the nevt reach 


of 50 miles, extends to Dalles, where another 
railroad of 14 miles has been constructed 
past the Great Dalles channel, and the 
Dalles'CcliIo canal (qvOi miles long, al- 
lows the passage of light-draught vesseb as 
far as Priest Rapids, immediately above this 
are two sections of the river of 185 and 250 
miles respectively navigable for steamboats 
Its mouth IS the onlv deep-water harbor be- 
tween Cape Flattery and San Franasco On 
this nver arc the great Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee dam projects the most costly of all 
the Federal power and irrigation projects of 
recent jears 

I The nver is nch in fish, notably salmon, 
I which annually ascend the nver and its tnbu- 
I tanes in vast schools, bass, stuigeon, smelt, 
and trout The greatest belt of timber m tlie 
United States clothes the countiy from the 
eastern base of tlie Cascade hlountams through 
Oregon and Washington to the Pacific Ocean 
The longest settled and most densely popu- 
lated part of the Columbia watershed is the 
Willamette Vallcj Many thnv mg progressive 
aties and towns have grown up here, chief 
among them being Portland and Vancouver 
Columbia River Highway, a paved boule- 
vard, 42 m long, leadmg from Portland, Orc- 
gan, east to Hood River, tiaversmg the pic- 
turesque Columbia River valley 



Columbia University Ltbiary, 
with figure of Alma Matci 


Columbia University, an institution of 
higher learning m New York City, and one of 
the lending universities of the United States 
It was established by royal letters patent in 
J754 as King’s College, and m 1755 
college was given a parcel of land at the present 
Murray Street and West Broadway by lie 
trustees of Trinity Church The College was 
closed during the American Revolution (^^7^ 
84), and was then reopened as Columbia i-ol- 
lege, the control bemg vested in the newly 
created Regents of the Umvcrsity of the State 
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of New York In 1787 a statute was passed, 
confirming the charter of 1754 for Columbia 
College m the Cit> of New York This re- 
mained the legal corporate title until 1912, 
when by order of the State supreme court it 
was changed to Columbia University m the 
City of New Y'ork 

The first college building, at what is now 
Park Place and Church Street, was completed 
in 1760, and in 1767 the Medical Department 
was founded In 1857 the College was removed 
to Madison Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, 
m iSj8 the Law School was established, and in 
1864 the School of Mmes was opened At the 


became affiliated with Columbia University 
Those who cannot attend as students of the 
University are offered opportunities in the 
Summer Session and in the system of Um- 
versity Extension and Home Study Courses 
The buildmgs of Columbia Umversity oc- 
cupy an ittractiv e site of 78 acres on Mommg- 
side Heights, and are grouped around the cen- 
tral Library The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery are now located at the Medical Center, 
Broadway and i68th Street 
University publications include ThePohtical 
Science Quarterly, Columbia Lao) Resnew, and 



rad of forty years (1897) the College 
^in removed to its present site on Mom 
"®'Ehts, where the first five of a gi 
erected In 1900, B; 
M CoUege for women and Teadieis CoU 
and in 1904 the New York College of Phi 
part of the University’s ed 
braal system The Faculty of Fme Arts, 1 

v™ w Music -rad Des 

IS Ktabhshcd m 1906, and in 1912 the Sc 

K1C endowed oy Joseph Pulil 

> S914 the School of Archi 
Wr School Seth ! 

hshnii in Brooklyn, Wises 

S “ same year S 

lephcns College m Annandale on Hu< 


vanous student periodicals The Spectator 
(daily), The Jester, lIormngstde,axA Varsity 

The presidents of the Umversity have been 
Samuel Johnson (1754), Myles Cooper (1763), 
Wilham Samuel Joh^n (1787), Charles H 
Wharton (1801), Benjamin Moore (1801), 
Wilham Hams (1811), William A Duer 
(1830), Nathamel F Moore (1842), Charles 
King (1849), Frederick A P Barnard (1864), 
Seth Low (iSgo) , Nicholas Murray Butler 
(1902-1945) 

Consult History of Columbia University, 
1754-1905 (Columbia Umversity Press, 1904), 
Slosson’s Great American Vni-ersities, Official 
Guide to Columbia Unncrsity (1912), Keppd’s 
Columbia (1914) 
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Columbine, one of the characters m panto- 
mime, the daughter of Pantaloon and the 
sweetheart of Harlequm See Pantomuie 
Columbine {Aqjnlegta), a genus of Ranim- 
culacese, with five colored sepals, which soon 
fall off, and five petals each termmating below 
m a horn-shaped ncctaiy The name (from 
Latin colttmba, ‘a dove’) is derived from the 
resemblance of the flow er to a cluster of doves 
The garden columbines of our ancestors were 
all vaneties of the European blue ot white 
species, Aqmlegia intlgans Among the culti- 
vated species are the common native, rock- 
lovmg columbine, A canadensts, with red and 
yellow petals and sepals, the dwarf blue A 
pyraiaica, and tlie hybrid A Stuarh, with 
large lilac and creamy flowers 
Columbite, a mineral containing iron and 
manganese, closely allied chemicdly to the 
mmeral tantahte (see Tantalum) Columbite 
is iron black, grayish, or brownish in color, 
with a bluish indesccnce It is found in many 
of the Eastern States of the United States, 
also m Germany, Italy, and the Ural district 
Its only economic value is for the preparation 
of salts of niobium and tantalum 
Columbium See Niobium 
Columbus, aty, Georgia, county scat of 
Muscogee co, on the Chattahoochee River, 
ns m s w of Atlanta The city is the second 
largest cotton manufactunng city in the south 
Eight m from the city, on a 97,00 acre tract, 
IS Tort Bcnmng, greatest U S Infantry School, 
also a flymg field, with a staff of over 5,000 
Most of the Army officers are trained here 
Columbus was laid out in 1827 In the Cml 
War it was a supply depot, and was captured 
by Federals m the last battle, April 16, 1865, 
P S3i2So 

Columbus, city, Ohio, capital of the State 
and county scat of Franklm co , is situated on 
the east bank of the Saoto River, at its junc- 
tion with the Olentangy, on the Ohio Canal, 
120 m ne of Cincinnati, and 135 m sw 
of Cleveland It is built on rollmg ground at 
a height of about 750 ft , and covers a total 
area of nearly 23 sq m 

Situated near the large coal and natural gas 
resources of Hocking Valley, and m the midst 
of a nch stock-raising and agricultural district, 
Columbus has important commerce and manu- 
factures The leading industnes are the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel products, espcaallj 
mming machinery and steel railroad cars, 
agnculturol implements, automobiles, shoes, 
floar, caskets, glass and teeth There is a large 
trade in coal from mines m the neighborhood 
Columbus has a modified federal tsooe of gov- 


ernment, with a mayor and a council of seven 
members elected for four-year terms The 
population of Columbus is 290,564 The city 
has had a steady growth as shown by the 
census figures in 1830, 2,435, 
m 1870, 31,274, in 1890, 88,150, in 1900, 
125,560, m 1910, 181,511, (1940) 304,936 
The first white settlement in the vianity was 
made m 1797 by Lucas Sulhvant and otliers at 
Franklmton, on the west side of the Saoto 
River In 1812 the present site was chosen 
for the capital of Ohio, and given the name of 
Columbus In 1816 Columbus was made a 
borough, in 1834 it received a aty charter, 
and in 1870 Franklmton was annexed The 
aty was visited by pestilence in 1823 4, by 
cholera in 1832 and 1849, and by a severe flood 
m 1913 (see United States, Htslory^ 
Columbus, Bartolomeo (?i 44 S"*S^S)i 
brother of Chnstopher Columbus, was bom 
in. Genoa He possibly accompanied Bartolo 
mco Diaz on his voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope (1486-7), and in 1489 he was sent by his 
brother to seek help from Henry vir of Eng 
land and from Charles vm of France, hut 
failed in his purpose Later he commanded 
the auxiliary fleet despatched after Columbus 
sailed on his second voyage As his brother’s 
vicegerent he governed Hispaniola (1496-15®*) 
with vigor and success, and founded Santo 
Domingo 



Columbus^ Ship, the ‘Santa Mana’ 


Columbus, Christopher (1446 1506), in 
Italian Cristoforo Colombo, and m Spanish 
Cristobal Colon, the discoverer of the New 
World called Amenca, was bom in the neign 
borhood of Genoa, and went to sea at the age 
of fourteen He settled at Lisbon, and during 
the next few years made many voyages to 
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Madcin and the Azores, and in 1477 one to 
the Northern seas Gradually there grc\\ up 
in his mind the conviction thnt it was possible 
to reach India by sailing nestnard After 
maUng a vain appeal to the senate oi hts 
native state, Genoa, he turned to the king of 
Portugal, but without result, then to Henry 
vn of England and to the dukes of Medina 
Sidonia and Medina Cell, who advised hun to 
appeal to Isabella of Castile But it was not 
bd after seven years of heart breaking delays 
dial Columbus' proposals were accepted by 
the Spanish ndcrs (April 17, 1492) 

On Aug 3 Columbus set sail from Huelva 
with one small ship, the Santa Marta, and two ' 
caravels, the Pfnta, m command of Martin 
Alonzo Puizon, and the Nina, the whole ea- 
pedition including only 120 men The little 
fleet first made the Canary Islands, whence it 
sailed westward on September 6 on the teal 
voyage of discovery Land was sighted on 
October 12, and the expedition disembarked, 
faking possession, m die name of their Catliohc 
Majesties of Castile and Leon, of a small island 
in the Bahamas, called by the natives Guana- 
ham but named by Columbus San Salvador — 
pmbably what is now known as Watling Island 
^ha iras discovered on October 28, and the 
Island of Haiti, to which Columbus gave the 
name Hispaniola, a little more than a month 
later On January 4, 1493, the Santa Marta 
tovmg been wrecked, the party embarked on 
the two caravels and set sad for Europe, and 
after a stormy voyage dunng which the two 
ves^ were separated, Columbus cast anchor 
at Palos, March 15, 1493 

IJpun ins arrival at the Spanish court, Col 
^bus was received with great honors, and a 
ona expedition of seventeen vessds and 
1,500 men was immediately fitted out and 
wT command This sailed on Sep 
cr 24, 1493, and reached the idand of 
omiuca m the IVest Indies on November 3d 
two years spent in exploration of the 
of islands, including the island 

* 4 , 1494. and m 
toS ~ Columbus returned 

fleets ™ *496 A new 

Amwica’lA^f South 

returned fi^v ’ * 498 )i and from which he 
®aWilla S ^y authority of 

®^Panio]a ®PP°rnted royal governor of 

stored to favn/ speedily re 

baving been queen, and 

Slanted a fourth fleet with which 


to pursue his explorations, he embarked in 
1502 on his last voyage (1502-4), dunng which 
he explored the south shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico 

Broken in health, Columbus returned to 
Spain in 1504, and two years later (May 20, 
1506) he died at Valladohd There he was 
buned, but bis bones were later removed to 
Seville (1513), then to Santo Domingo, in His- 
paniola (1536), to tlie Cathedral in Havana 
(1796), and again, after the Spamsh-Amencan 
war of 1898 9, to Seville 
Columbus’ eldest son, Diego (about 1480- 
1526), was the heir to bis honors, ments, and 
misfortunes The great discoverer left also a 
natural son, Don Fernando (1488 1539), 'uho 
wrote an important life of bis father, preserved 
i only m nn Italian translation 
i Btbhogrophy — The great critical study of 

Cohimbns' life and family is by Harnssc (Eng 
I trans by Winsor) Consult also the ii/c of 
I bis son Fernando, biographies by Washington 
Irvmg, Sir A Phelps, Markham, and Adams 
Columbvis Day, October 1 2, a day set apart 
by most of the States of the United States to 
commemorate the discovery of America by 
Columbus on Oct 12, 1492 
Columbus, Kmghts of, a fraternal Roman 
Catholic benefiaary organization established 
m February, 1882, in New Haven, Conn , and 
incorporate under the Connecticut laws, 
Mari^ 29 of the same year The society is 
secret but has no oath, and is degree confemng, 
having four degrees of ceremonial, representmg 
chanty, unity, fraternity, and patnotism 
Membership is hmitcd to Roman Cathohe 
men The system of insurance is based upon 
the Fratcrnal'Amcncan Table of Mortality 
and IS Tceognued by Insurance Commissioners 
as being founded on a sound, safe, and scien- 
tific basis (See Fraternai. Insurauce ) 

In addition to its insurance features, the 
order is devoted to the promotion and protec- 
tion of Cathohe interests and the interests of 
Cathohe men and women, and aims to propa- 
gate Cathohe doctnne from the platform and 
by literature It has endowed a Chair of 
American History at the Cathobc University 
of Amenca, and maintains fifty perpetual free 
scholarships at the same institution The ob- 
servance of Columbus Day is due largely to 
the concerted efioits of the members 
Branches of the Knights of Columbus emst 
in every State and temtory of the continental 
United States, as well as in the Canadian prov- 
inces, Newfoundland, Cuba, the Canal Zone, 
Panama, the Philippine Islands, Mexico, and 
Porto Rico The official organ is the Coitim 
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btad Headquartcts are at New Haven, Conn 

Upon the entrance of Amenca into the 
World War m 1917, the Knights of Columbus 
instituted an extensive war work In 1939 the 
order was active in a crusade against com- 
munism It has 2,464 councils and a total 
membership of 575,245 

Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, 
Latm wnter, was a nab\e of Cades m Spam 
He appears to ha\e hvcd at Rome, and was 
contemporary wath Seneca (1st centui> ad) 
He has left by fat the fullest ancient treabse 
on agnculture, De Re Rtisltca, and also a 
supplemental!} treatise on trees, De Arboribus 
Consult Barberet’s De Columella Vita et 
Scnplts 

Column, m architecture, a cyhndncal or 
polygonal post of wood or stone employed for 
the support of an entablature or other super- 
structure, and consisting usually of a base, 
which may, however, be lacking as in certain 
Egyptian columns, a shaft, and a capital The 
coluiim IS presumably denved from the pnmi- 
bi?e use of the stems of trees in a similar posi- 
bon It was first developed by the Egypbans, 
was employed to a hmited extent in Assyna 
and Persia, and became a charactensbc feature 
of Greek and Roman architecture 


The vanebes ofEgypbancolumnsarenumer- 
ous, the common type being one or anoUiei 
form of the plant world These include the 
lotus column and one supposed to be the 
prototype of the Done order 
Greek columns of the different orders, while 
they diBer from one another m proporbons, 
mouldmgs, and ornaments, yet retain essen 
bally the mam form throughout The Done 
style m its earhest and rudest form, of which 
the temple at Connth is an example, is slightly 
tapenng, fluted, with narrow fillets and a 
^ple unadorned capital There is no base 
lomc column nses from a base composed 
of mouldings It is of more slender proper- 
tons, the capital is more nchly decorated, the 
uubngs in the shaft are more numerous, and 
the fillets broader A refined example is that 
of the Erechtheum at Athens The Corinthian 
column is slender and fluted The capital 
spnnp from a bell-shaped ornament of great 
cnnclinient, conventionally treated, the deco- 

CTtved and graceful The monument to Lysi- 
at Athens shows a beautiful example ol 
this type of coluirm 


Roman columns represent a further dew 
®hnt of the Greek, the Roman Done, Ro 
tome, Md Roman Connthian closely re 
bhng their Greek prototypes Classical 


semi chdhical columns conbnued to be used 
in the arcliitecture of the early Middle Ages, 
but were liter replaced bv the clustered piers 
and shafts of the Romanesque and Gothic 
orders They were revived and vanously 
modified dunng the Renaissance, and form a 
conspicuous feature of modem architecture 

The Monumental or Memonal Column is 
esscnbally suiular in form to the architectural 
column, consisbng of base, shaft, and capital, 
but carrying no heavy superstructure It is 
erected independently and may support a 
statue, bust, vase, or other emblemabc object 

Monumental columns were known m the 
east many hundreds of years before Christ, 
they arc found also m archaic Greece, and are 
especially charactensbc of the Roman penod 
either m commemorabon of a mihtaiy or naval 
triumph or as a statue to some great mvil or 
military leader Famous monumental columns 
ate the Antonme column of Rome, 136 ft , 
the Colonne Vendome, Pans, ri6 ft , the Duke 
of York’s, London, 95 ft Sec ARcniTEcroKE, 
especially the seebon on Classic Orders Con- 
sult Longfellow’s The Column and the Arch 

Column, a military formabon m which the 
elements are placed one behind another, as 
dtsbnguishcd from a hne formabon m which 
the elements arc abreast of each other Previ- 
ous to the introducbon of the breech-loadmg 
rifle, and the consequent mcrease in the ad- 
vantages of a wnde front of fire, most European 
nations fought m column Troops on the 
march use the column formation for reasons 
of supply and tacbes, and to accommodate 
themselves to any narrow roads over which 
they must advance 

Columna Rostrata, a triumphal pillar 
erected in the Forum at Rome to commemo 
rate the victory of Duihus over the Cartha- 
gmians off Mylae (now Milazzo, on the 
north coast of Sicily), m 260 bc It was 
so called because it was decorated with the 
rams or beaks [rostra) of the captured vessels 

Colures, m asbonomy, great circles of 
the sphere drawn from the celesbal pole 
through the solsbces and eqmnoxes, thus 
dividing the equator and eclipbc each into 
four equal parts The former is called the 
solstibal, the latter the equinocbal colure, 
or zero hour-circle 

Colville, Sir Henry Edward (1852-1907), 
Bnbsh aimy officer, was oom in Kirkby 
Mallory, Leicesterslure He went to Cape 
Colony as commandmg officer of a bngade 
of Guards during the Boer War His failure 
to relieve Broadwood’s column at Sanna’s 
Post and Spragg’s force at Lmdley caused 
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his recall to England in July, 1900 Lord 
Roberts subsequently appointed hun to the 
command of the Ninth Division, and m that 
capacity he was actively engaged m the 
operations which culminated at Paardeberg 
(Feb 27, 1900) He was the author of several 
works, including the official Etstory of the 
Sudan Campaign (1886), and The Allies, 
England and Japan (1907) 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (i84S-ig27), Enghsh 
literary and art critic, was bom in Nonvood, 
Surrey After his graduation from Cambndge 
University, he became Slade professor of 
fine art (1873-85) at that institution, until 
appomted keeper of pnnts and drawmgs, 
Bntish Museum, a position he occupied until 
1912 He was knighted m 1911 His pub- 
hshed works include Life of Walter Saoage 
Landor (1881) and Life of Keats (1887), m 
Morley’s English Men of Letters, Selections 
from Landor (1882) m Golden Treasury 
Senes, Letters of Keats (1887), Stevenson’s 
Works (Edin ed ), Letters of Robert Stevenson, 
etc (1^4-7) and many fine cntical articles 
for various pcnodicals He was a well knoivn 
correspondent of Stevenson, and wrote the 
article on that author m the Dictionary of 
National Biography 

Colza, or Rape Oil, an oil obtained from 
the seed of several speaes of Brassica, culti- 
vated chiefly m Europe and m India, by 
crushing, foUowed by pressing, or extraction 
with a solvent It is chiefly used for illuminat- 
ing and lubricatmg purposes, and, to a less 
extent, for makmg soap 
Coma, (Gr ‘lethargy’), a state of absolute 
msensibilify, without movement or vohtion, 
diffenng from sleep in respect to the difficulty 
or impossibihty of rousmg the comatose person 
Coma IS frequent at the end of long, severe 
illness, and the sufferer gradually drifts from 
coma to death It is also found m cases where 
there is extra pressure on the brain 
Coma Berenices, a small constellation 
n of Virgo, supposed to represent the yellow 
chevdiire of Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euerg- 
etes Although referred to by Eratosthenes 
(276-196 B c ), it was first defimtely located 
on the sphere by Tycho Brahe in 1602 The 
north pole of the Milky Way is situated near 
the sixth magmtude star 30 Comae Berenices 
Comanches, a tribe of North American 
Indians, a mam branch of the Shoshoncan 
family, who appear to have dwelt originally 
in the Snale River valley In more recent 
times they ranged chiefly about the head- 
waters of the upper Red River, the Arkansas, 
and the Rio Grande But all were later gath- 


ered mto the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita 
Reservation, Indian Territory, until m rpor 
that region, now part of Oklahoma, was thrown 
open to white settlers The Comanches were 
a terror especially to the white settlers on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, by whom thc> 
were called the ‘Tartars of tlie Desert ' Thej 
arc now settled m West Oklalioma, and num- 
ber about 1,400 

Comayagua, town, Honduras, Central 
America, capital of the department of Hon- 
duras, 'and until 1880 tlie capital of the repub- 
hc It IS beautifully situated in a plain at about 
equal distances from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans It was destroyed by Guatemala in 
1827, p 9,000 

Comb (m poultry), tlie name given to the 
fleshy appendage on the crown of the head 
which IS diaractenstic of the members of the 
genus Callus, tlie genus to which tlie domesti- 
cated fowl belongs The wattles seen in tra- 
gopans and in other members of tlie game bird 
tnbe are analogous structures Li tlie differ- 
ent breeds of poultry the size and shape of 
the comb arc of great importance to the fan- 
aer, and are distinguished by various names 

Comb, a toothed instrument to dress the 
hair, used also by women to keep tlieir Inir 
m position when dressed Combs arc made 
of ^in plates, plain or curved, of wood, hom, 
tortoise-shell, ivory, bone, metal, or vulcanite, 
cut on one or both sides with long teeth 

The comb is probably of Egyptian ongm, 
botli wooden and ivory combs, toothed on one 
or botli sides, have been found in ancient 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman tombs Highly 
decorated combs are promment among the 
cunos of old Japan and in tlie 16th, 17th 
and i8th centuries combs were among tlie 
most elaborate articles of adornment in 
France, Germany, England and Italy There 
arc many famous collections of combs, nota- 
bly that m tlie Kensington Museum, London 

The founder of the comb industry m the 
United States was Enoch Noyes, who lived 
m West Newbury, Mass Early tradibon 
says that he cut his first combs from horn with 
a jack-knife and the date is given as 1759 
Since tliose early days there has been a great 
development in the comb mdustry and at 
present the process is entirely one of machin- 
ery Leominster, hlass , is the leading city of 
the United States in the comb makmg indus- 
try 

Combaconum, or Kumbhakonam, town, 
India, in Tanjorc district, hladras Presideniy, 
'22 miles n e of Tanjorc It was formerly the 
capital of the Chola kingdom, and a town ot 
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pilqnmui- It Ins a fcoscrnmcnt colkgt, and 
lb an important centre of Hindu learning, p 
64,600 

Combat, Trial by See Battle, Trial by 
Combe, a narrow sleep sided tallc> 

Combe, Gcoree (1788-1858), Scotush lav- 
jer and plitcnologist, was bom in Edinburgh 
He founded the Phrenological Society m 1820 
and three >ears later started the Phrenologtca 
Jo in ol He made a lour through the United 
Stales (183840) Ills Consliltiltou of Man 
(iS->8) is bis best known work 
Combe, William (1741-1823), English 
author, was bom in Bristol He wrote man} 
si etches, satires, and magazine articles but is 
best remembered bv his Three Tours of Doctor 
tax (1812 21), written in \erse and abound 
ing m humor 

Combermere, Stapleton Cotton, First 
ViBcount (1773 1865), English soldier, was 
bom in Denbighshire He was created Baron 
Combermere in 1814, and siscount in 1827 
He was commander of the forces in the West 
Indies (1817 20), commander in chief in Ire- 
land (r822 s), and m India (1825-30) He av is 
made a field marshal in 1S55 
Combes, Justin Louis Emile (1835- 
loti), I tench statesman, was bom in Roque 
courlic (lam) He was Mce prcMdcnt of tlic 
Chamber from 1893 5 and became minister of 
public instruction in 1895 6, when he intro 
ducad mana measures for tlic reorganization 
of pnmai} and sccondarj education On the 
retirement of \\ aldcck Rousseau he became 
pnmt minister (June, 1902) His polic} of 
Menroiis hostiht} to the Catholic Church led 
»to the siipprcs ion and erpaination of man} 
great religious orders IIis ministr} fell in Jan 
uat}, i9uSi when he was succeeded as premier 
bv M Rouvicr 

Combin, Grand, or Graffencire, the cul 
ninating pnnt (i },i64 ft ) of a grand isolated 
n euniain group nwdv-v} between the Mont 
Ware ard Monte Rosa ranges, and s e of the 
C'lat St lletruitd Hit vast glacier of Cor 
lns<;i.rc flows nortli from it towards the Val 
uc Ihgaca It la wlioU} in the Swiss canton of 
\alai>. 

Combinations See Pi ul'ut vtions 
Combinations, Business, and Mergers, 
t c tniati or mcrgin^ of vwo or mon organiza 
I lor incrta^td productivitv and efficicnev 
n tndi the pmcc s of combination Ins gone 
'a from apcicnl dav-s Individual traders 
«• o-'t earocl or one ‘sampan’ (boat) each 
‘ ad Svi viretl that ihev were at a di«ad\an 
e P’rrfns overcame them too easilv, and 
» ' e ras to) hni'rd a scope \s a resjU, in 


a short lime, there were cara-ans which were 
the precise pnmitive counterparts of a U S 
Steel Corporation or General Motors Corpora- 
tion, consolidations of man} units, and sub- 
div ision of labor w ithin one big unit The w ar- 
loving Romans and Alexander ruined the trade 
structure of the world, and for many ccntunc® 
trade was earned on by individual trading 
Then slowl} organization and consolidation 
developed m Venice, until the ‘Rialto’ became 
the world trade centre, with organization on a 
large scale A senes of greater consolidations 
soon followed — i e the Dutch East India Com 
pan}, the Hanseatic League, the Union of 
Utrecht, and similar organuations Later 
came the Hudson Ba} Company and other 
vast enterprises rcachmg many thousands of 
miles from their base 

Europe, before itmenca was discovered, 
had, therefore, progressed considcrabl} toward 
trade combinations, but Amcnca had to pro- 
ceed all the way from pnmiUvc pioneer con- 
ditions m the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tuncs to about the }car 1875 before there be- 
gan to appear an} thing suggesting the con 
sohdation which was already known abroad 

Once Amcnca started, however, to use the 
large scale tool of consohdation, she used it 
with vigor, and it is at the present time m the 
pnmc of Its development The carl} attempts 
at combination, of which the famous Standard 
Oil Compan} is an outstanding illustration, 
were attended b} such abuses and political 
corruption that it became ncccssarv for the 
U S Government to intervene and the Sher- 
man Anti Trust Law, and later, other govern 
mental regulations, were enacted which have 
resulted to the satisfaction of the public and of 
business From the start there had been con- 
fusion between natural orbenefiaal monopol} 
and dangerous monopolv, on the one hand, 
and between all monopol} and mere consoh 
daiion and large scale enterprise on the other 
hand Patent rights are gov emraent granted 
monopolies, whereas an attempt to own 65 
per cent of all the bread baking companies 
in the United States would be regarded as a 
dangerous monopol} 

Combinations and mergers, however, arc 
increasing at a tremendous rate It is partial 
larlv notable of mergers in recent vears that 
thev have been mainU among large and suc- 
cessful, not wtal, firms, that thev have been 
formed, mainlv for riosons of distribution 
iconomv ,tlnt thev have been flnanced largciv 
bv the public rather than bv pnv ate ban! ers 
tl at most enn'p cuous in merging hav e been 
three lines of busmess pjblic utilities, bank* 
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and food<sluff mnnuf'tclurcs, tliat the manngc- 
ment of consolidations is passing into the hands 
of technical managers, on an absolutely strictly 
merit basis 

Ihc summarized benefits of consolidations 
arc as follows Immediate or ultimate reduction 
of pnee to consumer, Higher grade minagc- 
ment and special technical abilit>, Iliglih 
efficient plants only, used m dull limes and 
run at full capacita ashenescr possible, Speci 
aliration of plants, Comparative tests. Large 
capital for experiments, etc , Tull use of 
patents and of best mcUiods, Ulihzation of 
waste for by products. Duplication of higli- 
pnetd officials dispensed with. Saving in cross 
freights, economy in idvertising and salesmen, 
Belter credit and better discounts, Less credit 
given and fewer bad debts, ^Iiddlcmcn regu- 
Uted, Stcadj pnees (supply adjusted to dc- 
inand). Strength for export business, Cheaper 
raw material, bought in largest quantities 
and from nearest sources 

Ev en in manufacture and in transportation 
the special touch, style, servacc and quick ad- 
aptability provide opportunities for small men 
to compete with large scale cntctpnsc, and the! 
day of 'Uic sm<iU man’ is far from over 

There are now definitely marked types of I 
combination Physically speaking there is Uic 
vertical consolidation, like the U S Steel 
Co or licniy Tord, who own the mines from 
which the ores come, the coal with which to 
smelt It, the railways to haul it, and the mills 
to make it There is the horizontal consolida- 
tion which, like the Inlcmational Paper Com 
pany, owns miny paper mills Hicrc is the 
latest tyTic — the circular consolidation, whieh 
like the General Motors Coqioration, manu- 
factures many articles — automobiles of various 
price levels, tracks, buses, spark plugs, light- 
ing systems, electric refrigerators, aeropl ines— 
because they require the same general type of 
skilled labor and specialty marketing organi- 
zation 

Gem rally speaking, tliere arc three types of 
mergers, the refinancing consolidation, made 
from the basis of coordinating tlie financial 
ownership or capital stock structure, the pro- 
duction merger, which is a seeking after re- 
duced manufacturing economy, the distribu- 
tion mergci, which, ns in the cases of the 
Postuin Company, the Borden Company, or 
the Gold Dust Corporation, are mergers based 
on the fact tint the goods are all sold through 
the same type of sales organization and ad 
vcrtising 

Re-equipment is often a starting motive 
tor consolidation So arc research, the re- 


shaping of goods for the market, or new in 
ventions Combination is'simply one of the 
large levers used frequently for keeping in 
line with progress See also Trusts Consult 
I redcnck's Modern Ittduslrwl Consohdation 
Combining Weights, or equivalents, in 
chemistry, arc the ratios of the weights, or 
more strictly of the masses, of elements enter- 
ing clicmical combmations as con pared to a 
fixed weight of a standard substance with 
which the element in question combines or 
whicli it replaces in a cheirical combination 
John Dalton amv cd at the valuable gcnerali 
rations or laws of clieirical corrbination which 
arc know nt ns the law of definite composition 
and the law of multiple proportion The first 
states that all clicirical compounds have 
definite compositions which cannot be changed 
without altering the nature of the compound 
The law of multiple proportions states that 
if more than one coir pour d of two elements 
exist, the proportion of one element m the 
combinations to a definite amount of the other 
IS a simple integral whole number 
The combining weights of the element may 
be determined either by analysis or syntliesis 
of its conpounds ronrcrly, the standard of 
comparison in detcnrming conbining weights 
was a precise unit weight of hydrogen, but 
because it was easier to ir nke cenr parisons with 
oxygen, a weight of oxygen approvunatcly 
8 times that of hydrogen was adopted as the 
[umt The tables of combining weights are 
I now ordinarily called tables of atomic weights 
because Uic atomic theory has led to the belief 
that chcmiical com binations take place between 
atoms whicli are of different weights for the 
different clcm<cnts The necessity for the most 
precise accuracy m the dclcrminalion of these 
fundamental constants of matter comes about 
Uirough Uic fact Uiat all quantitative chemical 
datas arc based upon thtim 
Combustion, or Burning, a chemical re- 
action m whicli sufficient energy is evolved 
to bring the uniting bodies to a red heat Mod- 
em chemistry mav be considered to be founded 
upon a correct cxplanaUon of the phenomenon 
of combustion Before the tune of Lavoisier, 
combustion was considered to be the separa 
tion of phlogiston, a bodv of negative weight, 
from the burning material Lavoisier, how- 
ever, showed that combustion, as'ordmanly 
understood, can only take place by the umon 
of a combustible matcnal with oxvgen This 
conclusion led to a complete revolution in 
chemical thought and on it is based the present 
day theory In ordinary combustion, such ns 
that of a piece of wood, oxygen of the tat 
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umtcs with the elements present in the wood 
so rapidly and with such vigor that enough 
heat IS evolved to produce visible heating 
Man> substances umte with oxygen vigorously 
enough to bnng about a degree of heating of 
this magnitude However, all combustion 
need not necessanl> involve oxygen, although 
there must be present at least two substances 
which enter into direct chemical combination 
Th^ are or(hnanl> spoken of as the com- 


csscntially a rchgious play See Drama, and 
compare Commedia 

Comfdie Fransaise, or ThSatre Fran- 
caue, often referred to by French writers as 
La Matson de Moltere, may be traced back to 
the year 1658, when Molicre’s theatrical com- 
ponj, known as L’lllustre Theatre, amved 
in Pans from the provinces In 1680 Louis 
XIV ordered this company to anmlgamatc 
with the Theatre du Marais, a nval establish- 



A Cornel, losing its tail and forming ttcj> ones 


Aim supporter of combustior 

hitei* necessarily be present m < 

ubI.m'Ii. ^ cannot, however, be prt 

«uess there IS combustion 

® of Spj 

I means a three act play, cither of 

WbjMts deahng 

tinS % mterest, it was thus 
“Wudicd from the one act auto, which 


ment, under the name of the Comedie Fran- 
caise The followmg year the king settled 
13,000 livrcs annually on the actors After 
1688 a commodious house was built for them, 
and this they continued to occupy for eighty- 
three years, dunng which they produced not 
only all Moliere’s works, but likewise the 
comedies of other leading playwnghts of the 
day The present Odeon stands on the site of 
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Uie house which the Comcdic Francaise occu- 
pied in 1782 In 1793 the company was sup- 
pressed by the revolutionists But Napoleon, 
by his decree of 1803 and the decree of Mos- 
cow (1812), gave the theatre the organization 
which it still preserves, and established it in 
the building ^\hlch it occupied until the fire 
of 1900 

M Franasque Sarcey says that the history 
of the Comedie Francaise is a perpetual com- 
promise between tradition and the taste for 
novelty To realize how pou erful tradition is 
in this case, and how it continues to be a hvmg 
force, it IS only necessary to point to the chain 
of actors who link the mind of Coquelm with 
Molierc’s There are no star actors Authors 
whose plajs are performed are allowed a 
fraction of the receipts varjnng from a twelfth 
to a twenty-fourth On March 8, 1900, fire 
plaj ed havoc with the famous building, which 
w’as a veritable treasure-house of statuary, 
books, and pictures, the library included tlic 
archives of the Comedie Francaise from its 
birth Happily, almost everything was sa\ed, 
and on March 20, 1900, a grant of 220,000 fr 
W’as made by the state tow ard the rebuilding 
of the theatre The reconstruction w'as made 
by Guadet 

The Comedie Francaise has been the home 
of many of France’s most illustrious actors 
and actresses, among whom are Miles Mars, 
Rachel, Bernhardt, and Lecouvreur, and M 
Talma, and M Mounet-Sully 

Comedy Sec Drama 

Comenius, or Komenski, John Amos 
(1592-1670), scholar and pioneer educabonal 
reformer, was born in Ungansch-Brod or Niv- 
nitz in Morawa In 1618 he was appointed 
pastor at Fulnek, but all his property and h- 
brary were destrojed w’hen the town was 
sacked by the Impenalists (1621) Taking 
refuge at Lissa (1628) in Poland, he wrote his 
Didacltca Magna (1632, new ed 1893), in 
which he elaborated his new theory of educa- 
tion In 1641 he went to England, but the 
outbreak of the avil w'ar drove him to 
Sweden In 1648 he was elected bishop of the 
Bohemian Brethren, and again took up his 
residence at Lis^a whence he was driven by 
a Polish attack in 1656, losing his possessions 
again, the loss this time including several 
MSS Eventuallj he found an asylum at Am- 
sterdam, and remained there until his death 
In his thcorj of education he is the fore- 
runner of Rousseau, Froebcl and Pcstalozzi 
Consult Monroe’s ComemtK and the Begm- 
ntngs of Educational Reform 

Comenius Library and Society The for- 


mer was founded on the bicentcnaiy of Com- 
enius’ death, in 1871, at Kassel, and numbers 
many thousand volumes and pamphlets, all 
more or less beanng upon the views advo- 
cated by the educational reformer whose 
name the institute celebrates The latter, 
founded in Berhn m 1891, commemorates the 
tercentenary of Comenius’ birth, and aims at 
spreading the spirit of his teaching 

Comet, a nebulous body revolving round 
the sun About eight hundred such objects 
have made recorded appearances, and for 
upwards of one-half of them orbits have been 
computed They travel for the most part m 
long ellipses indistinguishable from parabolas, 
inclined at all angles to the echptic, their 
motion IS retrograde as often as direct, and 
their periods are verj uncertain Of the rest, 
half a dozen arc hyperbolic, but almost cer- 
tainly as the result of perturbations, while 
some seventy-fiv’c, which pursue unmistakable 
ellipses, can be depended upon to return to 
the sun Twenty-five have been observed at 
one or more returns 

Halley's Comet is the most famous of these 
heavenly bodies, and was the first to make a 
predicted return Edmund Halley w'as a dis- 
tinguished English astronomer, friend of Sir 
Isaac Newton He discov cred that the orbits 
of the comets of 1531 and 1607 were simi- 
lar to that of 1682, which he himself observed, 
and thereupon concluded they were one and 
the same He predicted the comet’s return 
about 1758, and called upon posterity to re- 
cord and verify his prediction It arrived at 
perihelion on March 12, 1759 In 1883 it re- 
turned again, and was next expected in 1910 
While yet some 300,000,000 m distant, it was 
photographed on Sept 11, 1909, by Prof 
I Wolf of Heidelberg For months afterward, 
j it was invisible to the eye , later it developed 
rapidly and w’as a spectacular object when 
it reached its greatest bnlhance in May, 1910 

Comets at a distance from our system are 
misty, amorphous objects Structure develops 
in them through solar influence As it 
strengthens with approach, the nucleus, a min- 
ute disk of condensed hght, begins to shine 
brilliantly, paraboloidal envelopes are succes- 
siv'cly throw’n off from it, then, usually m a 
direction diametrically anti-solar, the tail is- 
sues with extreme rapidity, extending in some 
cases to lengths of one hundred milhon mile> 
or more The fact that the tail precedes the 
comet, in its departure from the neighbor- 
hood of the sun, proves that the matcnal of 
the tail, after ejection from the head of the 
comet, IS repelled from the sun, and that it is 
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not simply material left behind by the comet ! 
in Its progress through space I 

Modem tbeor> identifies the repulsive force I 
with the pressure of solar radiation Onlj for ! 
very small particles uould the pressure ctcecd ! 
the gravitational attraction Comets give ’ 
spectra maiiily composed of bright bands due ’ 
to hvdrocarbons, radiations of sodium and 
iron It ere also observed in the comet of Sep- ' 
tember, iShz Continuous light is present in 
varjmg degrees of mtensiti The continuous 
background of the spectrum is probably re~ 
fleeted sunbght, but the bright lines ate due 
to the comet’s own luminosit> 

There is no evidence that comets arc tran- 
sients from outside uhich happen our \va> 
The parabohe orbits are probablv \cr> long 
elhpses The comets seem to have had their 
origin in an aggregation of cosmical matter, 
far from the sun, but moving xnth the solar 
sjstem 1 

The genetic relationship of comets to mete- 
orites, established b> Schiaparelli m 1866, 
lends further countenance to the supposition 
that the\ eventually disintegrate into dust, 
and of their quondam splendor preserve onlj 
the fitful gleam of a shooting star On June 
* 3 i 19*71 appeared the Pons-Winncck comet, 
named after the astronomer uho discovered * 
It It more nearly approached the earth than 
has any comet in recent times Consult Ball’s i 
In the Starry Realm , Lynn's Remarkable 
Comets, Chambers' The Story 0} the Comets 
(1909) , Bison’s Comets (1910) , Meison’s * 
Comet Lore (1910) 

In May, 1936, an amateur astronomer, 
Leshe C Peltier, discovered a new comet, at 
that time about 130,000,000 miles distant 
By the hegmning of August it had approached 
to within 13,800^0 miles of the Earth In 
1940 Leland Cunningham discovered a comet 
about roo,ooo,ooo miles awav with a tail 
more than 2,000,000 miles long 
Comet Seeker, or Comet Finder, a tele- 
scope with large aperture and comparatively 
small magnifying power, adapted to searching 
for comets 


Comfort, George Fisk (18J3-X91C 
M educator, was bom in Berkshr 

” Y He helped to orgamae the Amenc; 
miological Association and the Metropoht 
MuKum of Art in New YoA City & ig 
he founded the Syracuse College of Fi 
Arts, Md was ite dean (1873.93) He wrof 
Art Museums m America (1869), Mode 
Lyuages in Education (1870), a senes 


Comfrey (Symphytum), a common genus 
of Boragmaccae, somewhat coarse perennial 
herbs S officinale bears drooping ejmes of 
vdlowosh or purplish flowers in summer, and 
has hauy, leafy stems It resembles borage in 
taste, aid its }oung leaves and blanched 
shoots are still occasionallv used as a boiled 
vegetable It was formcrlv esteemed as a 
, vulnerary The pncU> comfrey (S aspem- 
I mum), a native of Siberia, siv to ten feet in 
height, has been recommended for feeding 
cattle 

Comic Opera, a Combination of dialogue 
and music, both spcoallv composed in the 
spint of comedy Its typical national forms 
, have been the Opera Buffo of Italv , the Opera 
j Bouffe of France, the Stngspel of Germany, 

I and the ballad opera, and later the Gilbert 
land Sullivan tvpe, of England 
1 In Italv It became customary to introduce 
[into the entr’actes of the hcaw and artificial 
, grand opera, light musical sketches of every - 
! day hfe, without limitation as to form These 


tuu priiscjiica 15 SCp* 

aratc entertainments, known os opera buffo 
which were sung throughout, the dialogue 
being in recitative The singspicl of Germany 
was a more or less farcical entertainment in 
which spoken dialogue was interspersed with 
music Its most notable exponent was Hiller, 
whose fourteen singspiele are still occasionally 
performed The form developed into the ro- 
mantic opera, of which examples are Mozart’s 
Die Zaubcrjlote, Beethoven’s ridclio, and 
Weber s Die Frciscltulz The opc^a comiqiic 
of France resembled the singspicl in having 
the dialogue spoken instead of sung, as in the 
opera buff a Ty pical operas comiqucs are the 
works of Cherubim, Lesueur, and Mchul, 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile dti hard and Dinorah, 
Thomas’ Mtgnon (1866), Bizet's Carmen 
(i8ys), DeUbes’ Lakme (i8Sj), and Masse- 
net s Manon (18S4) The comic opera of 
France is the opera bouffe, which had its ori- 
gin in the middle of the 19th centurv with the 
musical burlesques of Offenbach 
In England, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera (172S) 
started (he vogue of the so called ballad 
opera It consisted of a burlesque by Gay of 
tte fashions and customs of the day (mduding 
e artificial Itahan opera), interspersed with 
English and Scottish ballads and popular airs 
arranged by Dr Pcpusch Modern r.ngi.ci,' 
comic opera, which finds its origins in the sing^ 
spiel and the opeia bouffe of Offenbach, is rep. 
rented by the works of Gilbert and Sulhvan 
Composer and author combined to produce 
their effects, the metrical ingenuities of Gilbert 
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being translated into music of equal ingenuity 
and exquisite melody by Sullivan American 
comic operas of note are Rohn Rood and Rob 
Roy by Reginald De Koven The form has 
recently been superseded in both England and 
the Umted States, by musical comedy, nhich 
demands no consistency of plot, and sets 
lower standard of musical composition and 
performance See Opera 
Commes, or Commines (Flemish Kom- 
men), town, on the borders of Belgium and 
France, 15 miles southuest of Courtrai by 
rail It is divided by the Lys into two parts 
that on the left — ^p 6,826 — ^belongs to Bel- 
gium, that on the right — ^p 8 ,S 7 S — to France 
Commes, Philippe de la Clitede, Sieur 
d'Argenton (1445-1309), French statesman 
and hi'^tonan, was born in Rencscure He ac- 
companied Charles vm to Italy, where he had 
a memorable intervieu with Machiavelh m 
Florence His fame rests chiefly on his Mem- 
otres, which deal with the pohtical histor\ 
of Louis \x and of Charles i m , cover- 
ing a period from 1464 to 1498 Thev nave 
been translated into English bj Danett Con- 
sult Whibley’s Literary Portraits (1904) 
Comintern, the Third International, or- 
ganized by Lenin in 1919 to carty commumsm 
to all countries In 1943, under Stalin, the 
Comintern was dissolved 
Comisco, town, province Sjracuse, Sicilv 
Here in ancient tunes W'as the famous foun- 
tain cf Diana, the waters of which were a 
test of chastity in women, p 26,137 
Comitfin, town, state of Chiapas, IHezico, 
5,300 ft above sea level, 35 m se of San 
Cristobal, and 12 m from the Guatemalan 
frontier It manufactures cotton, and is 
noted for its brandy {comtteco), made from the 
maguey plant It is the commeraal centre of 
the state, having a large trade m sugar and 
cattle, p 12,000 

Coniitia (‘assemblies'), formal and legal 
meetings of the Roman citizens, as distinct 
from conlioncs, which were mere mass meet- 
ings Of such there were three, namely 
The Comitia Curiata, or assembly by carta 
or vv ards This w as the original form of assem- 
bly, but m historical times it became umrapor- 
tant 

The Comitia Centunata, or assembly by 
centuries or hundreds, instituted, it is said, by 
Servius Tullius The purpose of this assembly 

nas pmnardy mibtaiy 

The Comitia Tnbuta, or assembly by tnbes 
This was the democratic assembly of Rome 
It met m the Forum, and came to undertake 


practically ail legislation, it also elected die 
tribunes and minor magistrates 
In all, voting was by groups — Uiat is, the 
mdiwduals in a tribe, century, or cuna voted, 
and the result was decided by the majority of 
tnbes, ccntuncs, or curta They depended 
entirdy on the magistrates, who convened 
them at their own pleasure, and entirely con- 
trolled their management, only allowing such 
people to speak as Uicy in\ ited to do so, so that 
there was no free discussion Consult IV Bot- 
ford’s Roman Assembhes (1909) 

Comity of Nations 'Oils expression is gen 
orally used to denote the ground on which tlie 
judicial body' of one nabon will recognize the 
law s of anodicr nabon See Cootuct of Laws 
Comma, in music, is the name given to the 
small interval occurrmg between the pitches of 
a note whose vibrabons, calculated from the 
same fundamental tone, are determined by 
means of two different successions of pcrfec> 
intervals The<comma most frequent}} used 
has a vibrabon of about 80 81 The larger or 
Pythagorean comma' Ins a wider inteival, 
which amounts to about a quarter of a semi- 
tone See Temperament 
Comma Baci las See Bacteria and 
Bacteriology, Cholera 
Commagence, thcnortlicrn most province 
of ancient Syria, lying between tlic Euphrates, 
the Taurus, and the Amanus Mountains It 
belonged to tlie kingdom of Assyria, passed 
under the dominabon of the Persians, and at 
the parbbon of tlie empire of Alexander the 
Great become a satrapy under the Selcucids 
Its capital was Samosata (modern Samsat), on 
the Euphrates Bronze coins of the various 
kings of its dynasty have lately been discover 
cd by a German explorer, Puchstein, who has 
also found a beautiful tomb of Anbochus i 
(60-3S nc) near tlie Nimrud Dagh Under 
tlie Roman Empire, Commagenac suffered 
much from the incursions of the Parthians 
Finally it became subject to the Arabs, and 
later became subject to the Turks (Seljuk and 
Ottoman) 

Commandant is not a separate rank in the 
S Army and Navy The officer who com- 
mands the troops at an army school, whatever 
his rank, is usually called the commandant, 
for instance, the commandant of cadets at the 
S Mihtaiy Academy, the commandant of 
the arbllcry school Commandant is the bUc 
also of the militaiy officers m charge of Uie st^ 
bons of the information bureau maintained 
during hostilities for pnsoners of war In Uic 
U S Navy, commandant is the title of roe 
officer of a navy yard or naval station He 
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may be m rank a rear-admiral or a captain 
Commandeer, a word of Dutch origin, 
meaning the forcible possession of anything 
for mihtary or other purposes 
Commander, m the U S Navy, is an offi- 
cer who ranks below a captain and above a 
heutenant commander The title was denv cd 
from the British nav} It was first mtroduced 
in the U S service by the pay bill of March 3, 
1835, and was estabhshed by defimte enact- 
ment three years later A commander ranks 
with a lieutenant-colonel m the arm>, and has 
the same pay nhen on sea duty In the Army, 
commander is not a rank, but the general title 
given to officers in charge of territorial de- 
partments, diMsions, field armies, separate 
bngades, squadrons, artillery districts, etc 
Commander-m-chief, the supreme com- 
mander of the military or naval forces of a 
nation In the United States, the President 
15 the constitutional commander-m chief of 
the Army and Nav}, eacrcising his functions 
through the Secretary of War As command- 
er-m chief the President has supreme control 
over temtoiy occupied or conquered durmg 
war In tunes of iiar he designates a com- 
mander for each army In the U S Navy, the 
term is apphed to the tankmg officer at a port 
Commander Islands, a group of islands 
lymg near the coast of Kamchatka, tlic chief 
of them, Benng Island, being named for the 
Russian commander who died here m 1741 
Commander of the Faithful, a title 
assumed by the Calif Omar i (634 644) the 
father in law of Mohammed, and continued 
among the titles of his successors See Caut 
C ommandery, m the Middle Ages, an 
estate or manor belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers or the Teutonic Knights The 
term is sometimes apphed m modem usage 
to local branches of fraternal orders 
Commandine Officer, in the U S Army 
and Navy, is the officer m actual command of 
an ordmary post or troops m the field, or of a 
war vessel 

Commandments, Ten Sec Decalogue 
Commando, first used b) the Boers to 
signify an expedition against natives, used 
in World War II b> the British to mean vol- 
unteers trained to raid Axis-held terntorj 
Commedia, m Itahan hterature, meant 
ongmally any Italian poem which had a 
happy ending, but later was used to indicate 
geneia11> any kmd of play, and more especially 
the comedy m the Unglish sense of the word 
Commelynaces, an order of petaloid 
monocotyledons, all herbaceous, chiefly nco 
tropical, of which a few speaes are cultivated 


for the beauty of their flowers, notably Spider- 
wort 

Commemoration, at Oxford Universitj, 
the day when degrees are annually conferred, 
corresponding to commencement m the Umted 
States 

Commencement, m the United States, 
the da> when degrees and diplomas are annu- 
ally conferred liy universities, colleges, and 
schools The term ongmated at tlie University 
of Cambridge, passed to Harvard, and thence 
I mto general use m the United States 

Commendam and Commendators In 
ecclesiastical law, a vacant benefice, the spmt- 
ual duties of vvhicli were provisionally com 
mittcd to the charge of an absentee, was said 
to be held ttt commendam The practice is now 
abolished 

Commendators were the appointed stewards 
of a void benefice, nommally mere trustees, 
but m fact often appropriating the emolu- 
ments 

Commendation Sec Feudalism 
Commensalism (literally, ‘at the same 
table*) is the name given to one of the forms of 
assoaation between ammals or between ani- 
mals and plants Strictly speaking, it should 
be applied onl> to tliose cases where two am- 
mals share the same food, and confer mutual 
benefit, as opposed to parasxttsm where mjuiy 
IS inflicted by the one organism on the other 
Among the most sinking instances of com- 
mensalism are the cases of association between 
hermit-crabs and anemones or zoophytes On 
the Atlantic Coast of Europe arc found two 
large species of hermit crab, which hvc side 
by side m some localities Tlic latter species 
almost mv anably has a bnghtly colored pink 
and white anemone placed on the back of its 
borrowed shell When touched the hermit 
withdraws as far as possib'c into his shell, 
and the anemone at the same time dischaiges 
quantities of stinging threads through holes 
m its body wall The anemone very rarely 
occurs except on shells inhabited by this par- 
ticular hermit crab, Its body IS modified to fit 
to the shape of the shell, the mouth of the anc- 

! monecomingimmediatelybeneatlithemouth of 

the hermit, and finally, the hermit m changing 
its shell removes the anemone to its new abode 
The association is one of mutual benefit, the 
anemone obtammg food and the hermit pro- 
tection One of the Amcncan hermit crabs 
has as commensal a polyp In this case a 
single pol>'p first settles upon the shell, and 
then buds until a colony is formed The 
polyps exert a solvent acUon on the shell, so 
that this gradually disappears, leavmg the 
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hermit enveloped in the soft polyp massi 
which apparently yields to allow for the 
growth of the hermit 
Commensalism occurs in a great vanety of 
animals, but many forms of commensalism 
may be described as stages in the acquisition 
of the parasitic habit Sec Pakasitcs , Sutsi- 
osis 

Consult Jordan and Kellogg’s EvoluUon 
and Animal Life (igo?) 

Commensurable Two quantities or num' 
bers arc commensurable which arc of the 
same kind, and each of which contains a 
third quantity or number (unity excepted) a 
certain number of tiroes without remainder 
Commentary i A memoir, such as 
Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War 2 
An expository treatise on a technical subject, 
such as law 3 Criticism of a text following 
the order of the text, as the various Common 
taries on the Bible, Shakespeare, etc 
Commerce See Exports and Imparts, 
Trade 

Commerce, Chambers of Sec Cham- 
bers of Commerce 
Commerce Court, U S , a court created 
by the law of June i8, 1910, to exercise juris 
diction in certain classes of cases arising under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which, prior to 
the creation of the Commerce Court, had fall- 
en in the jurisdiction of the circuit courts In 
igii opposition to the Court arose in Con- 
gress, and it was abolished on Dec 31, 1913 
Commerce, U S Department of, one 
of the departments of the U S Government 
whose province it is to foster, promote, and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the minmg, manufacturing, shipping, and 
fishery industries, and the transportation 
faalities of the United States It is adminis 
tered by the Secretary of Commerce, who is a 
member of the Cabinet 
The Department consists of these bureaus 
Census, Civil Aeronautics, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Inland Waterways, Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation, Patents, Standards 
Commercial Agency See Mercantile 
Agency 

Commercial Agent, an officer stationed 
at a foreign port to attend to the commercial 
interests of the country he represents He 
may have consular jurisdiction 

Commercial Analysis See Analysis, 
Commercial 

Commercial Art Commercial art or ad- 


vertisinE art up to the twentieth century was , ■ . . u 1 

LcntiaUy pnmitive and dealt largely «ith 1 beginnings, commeraal education has bicn 


patent mcdianes and package foods Since 
then commeraal art has taken advantage of 
every development in the field of art, print- 
ing, photography, and psychology The 
greatest advances hax’e been made in the 
monthly and weekly periodicals rather than 
m the newspapers The reason for the ne- 
glect of the newspaper is due to the fact 
that ordinary nenspnnt and the rotary 
press of the daily take solid black tones and 
delicate half-tones with difficulty The 
smooth paper of the better periodicals takes 
half-tones and colors admirably Formerly, 
of course, the color avas transferred from 
paintings In general, commercixl art kept 
pace with the techniques that the modernist 
schools introduced Advertising pictures be- 
came suggestive rather than photographically 
leilistic ' 

With the rise of instantaneous color photog- 
raphy, however, commeraal art went back to 
realism In recent years, commeraal art his 
turned from the studio of the painter to 
that of the photographer In the color ad- 
vertisement realism is still the mode, but in 
black and white commeraal photograph! 
the advertiser has abandoned realism for the 
new photography with its emphasis on line, 
light and shade, and architectural values 
Indeed, the influence of architecture on com- 
mercial art IS of paramount importance It 
IS from architecture that the commeraal 
artist has taken his straight line effects which 
fit in so well avith the modernistic types em- 
ployed 

Bibliography Psychologv of Advertising, 
by W D Scott, CehroKc/isgro^hil, December, 
1936, January igs 7 (Published in German 
and English) 

Commercial Court In England since 
189s commercial causes entered in the High 
Court may be placed in a spcaal list to be 
dealt with, under a more rapid form of pro- 
cedure, by a judge assigned for the purpose 
This arrangement depends merely on an 
agreement betw’cen the judges of the King’s 
Bench Dixisicn 

Commercial Crises Sec Crises, Econ- 


omic 

Commercial Education, as defined in the 
practice of the various schools which offer 
It in one form or another, includes all in- 
struebon designed to fit students for engag- 
ing in business The earlier commeraal 
schools, both in America and m Europe, un- 
dertook httle more than the preparation of 
vouths for filling clerkships Since these crude 
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de\ eloped to a \ cry high degree in raanj of 
the countries, cspeaally m German> and Bel- 
gium, and to a notei\orthy degree in the 
United States 

In Germany, the lower or primary com- 
mercial schools are practicalh continuation 
schools nith compulsoty attendance for ap- 
prentices The Middle Schools of Commerce 
correspond nearly to the secondary schools 
of commerce of our American aties Of the 
Higher Schools of Commerce before the 
World War, the Handelshochschule was 
ca<:il> foremost in the Empire It nas of true 
university grade and took as students not only 
voung men and women preparing for teachmg 
and practical work, but merchants in active 
business The instruction mcluded, besides 
the obvious subjects, traming in the technol- 
ogy of the chief industries, sociology and po- 
htical economy , and the study of commercial 
and marketmg problems 
In Belgium, the Solvay School at Brussels 
provided a four-vear course of the highest 
university grade including much work in the 
technologv of industries with added instruc- 
tion in colonuation and colonial pohey 
The more recent developments in England 
have been in connection with the local uni- 
versities, among which the University of Bir- 
mingham had a speaal faculty for commercial 
mstruction The commeraal courses in the 
local universities tended to be occupied with 
the local industries and trade relations 
In the United States, Bryant and Stratton 
opened their first commercial college m 
Cleveland, O , in 1853, and proceeded to es- 
tablish other ‘colleges’ with local partners 
in some fiity cities The course of study was 
gradually lengthened to two years, and the 
Spencerian College at Milwaukee and the 
Packard College in New York turned out 
manv thousands of graduates who were well 
trained, considermg the circumstances and 
the requirements of business men at that time 
There were several pnvatc foundations for 
furnishing commercial education established' 
in the eighties and nineties, notably the 
Dread Institute in Fhiladdphia, and the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N Y 
The movement spread to the pubhc school 
system An early tnal of shorthand had been 
made m the Central High School in Phila- 
ndpbia in 1849, and numerous short courses, 
which little more than duplicated the instruc- 
tion of business colleges, were established in 
the pubhc high schools in the eighties and 
nineties In 1892 Professor Edmund J James, 
then of the Wharton School, made a plea, be- 


fore the American Bankers Assoaation, for 
the broader training of business men Later 
the same Association commissioned Professor 
James to prepare a report on Education o] 
Business Men in Europe, which wns pub- 
lished in 1893 This report and Professor 
James' numerous addresses were of great in- 
fluence in broadening the conception of com- 
mercial education in the United States 
Four influences at least operated to Icngther 
the course of the secondary commercial 
school first, comparison with other educa- 
tional courses conducted by the same insti- 
tutions, which were longer in evtent and 
with a better academic basis, second, the 
development -of higher commercial schools in 
America, third, the caampic of foreign com- 
meraal schools, with longer courses and 
more ambitious educational undertakings, 
fourth, and perhaps most important of all, 
the demand of business itself for those who 
had broader intelligence, more mature judg- 
ment, and more highlv specialized skill 
Of commeraal instruction given by colleges 
or universities in the United States, the first 
example was the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance, founded in 1881, as a 
part of the Umversity of Pennsylvania The 
four-vear course at this school is elaborate 
and of rather advanced grade The leading 
colleges now have commercial departments 
The New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accountancy, and Finance, opened in 
1900, offers a wide range of courses, most of 
them narrowly practical and specific, as its 
students arc largely men engaged in some 
business occupation, it also conducts evemng 
classes The Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth 
College, opened in 1900, has a two-vear 
course Students in the college may get the 
bachelor’s degree by substituting the first 
year’s vv ork in the Tuck School for the fourth- 
year work of the college course, while the 
degree of m c s c is given for the completion 
of the second year’s work in the school 
The onlyr- strictly graduate school of com- 
merce in the United States is the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, which re- 
quires the bachelor’s degree for admission as 
randidate for its own degree The school, 
founded in 1908, and greatly evpanded into a 
large group of buildings about 20 years later 
offers advanced instruction in the usual sub- 
jects, such as business and banking law, ac- 
countancy , contracts, business and commeraal 
orgamzation, etc The second yfcar of the two- 
year course IS devoted largely to practical 
investigation in business establishments open- 
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ed to the school Higher commercial educa- 
tion IS also oUered m a large number of colleges 
and universities not mentioned above 

Broadly speakmg there are in the United 
States three types of institutions giving com- 
mcrml education i The first arc elementary 
m character, covering the 7tli, 8th, and gth 
school years, or the junior high school The 
best educational thought seems to be that 
commercial education m these years should be 
general m character and of the 'samphng' or 
‘try-out’ variety, m order to give an all- 
aroundness of development to those who are 
not to elect commercial studies, and to furni^ 
at the same tune a sufficient background by 
which an intelligent election can be made for 
the last three years of the secondary school 
penod 

In the loth, nth, and rath school years 
more highly specialized commercial instruction 
is generally given For a considerable tune 
this instruction has been mainly along the 
fines of either bookkeepmg and general office 
practice, or stenography, typcwnting, and 
secretarial work In tlie last few years, hon- 
ever, salesmanship, store service, business or- 
ganization, economics, and related subjects 
offer a field in their entirety even larger and 
more promismg to these who are pursuing 
commeraal education than either of the tra- 
ditional hnes above mentioned 

2 The second type is the part-time or co 
operative method of mstruction in connection 
with commercial education, by which there is 
an alternation of attendance on school and 
work for wages under practical condiUons 
The results from this work have been so en- 
couragmg that it promises to become a promi- 
nent feature of commercial education 

3 Third and last of the forms of commercial 
education are the higher schools of commerce 
of vanous grades and sorts already menUoned 

above , , XT. ^ 

Parallel m vanous ways to the three types 
of institutions reviewed arc the pnvate busi- 
ness schools, of whicli there arc hundreds in 
Amenca, and a limited number of endowed 
institutes maintammg commeraal ^ 

general these courses arc much more abbrevi- 
ated, more highly techmeal, and more practical 
in ch'iracter 

In recert years the Bureau of Educabon m 
Washington has appointed a spcciahst on rom- 
mercial education, and the Federal Board lor 
Vocational Education, also with headquartcre 
m Washington, has provided for a depart- 
ment of commeraal education with an assis- 
tant director in charge 


It should be observed in conclusion that as 
‘spontaneity’ is the keynote of Amencan edu- 
cation, so it IS essentially the means of under- 
standing the ongin, grow th, and present condi- 
tions of commercial education Commeraal 
sdiools were establislicd because of a need foi 
the instruction which they give They haie 
grown m response to obvious demands, and 
thar present prosperity and wide influence 
result from their having recognized their field 
and suited their mstruction to Uie pubhc need 
Bibliography — Consult E J James’ Report 
on Education of Business Men tit Europe, Ttx 
JUundred Business Bools (/Imcncan Library 
Association, Washington, D C , iprp) Con- 
sult also reports and documents of Bureau of 
Education, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, and National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Vocational Education 
Commercial Law See Law Merchant, 
Mercantile Law 

Commercial Paper Sec Bill of Ex- 
change, Negotiable Instruments 

Commercial Registers Sec Mercantile 
Agency 

Commercial Traveller, formerly fanaharly 
known as a ‘drummer’ m the United States— is 
a travelling salesman sent out by' a business 
house as its representative or agent to secure 
orders Although sometimes paid mVwhole or 
part by means of a commission on his sales, he 
differs from a commission agent m that he 
does not sell or solicit orders m his own name, 
but m that of the firm whose representative he 
IS 

Commeraal travdlers m the United States 
haae many benevolent associations, mcluding 
the Travellers’ Protective Association of 
Amcnca, the United Comnlcraal Travellers, 
and otlicrs The Gideons is a religious associ- 
ation for commercial travellers in the United 
States and Canada There is also an intcr- 
naUonal Federation of Commeraal Men s 
AssoaaUons Consult Moody’s Men Who Sell 
(i907),Bngg5 ’ Fifty Years onthe Road (ipn) 
Commercial Treaties are formal inter- 
national contracts relating to trade In gen- 
eral, a commercial treaty between two coun- 
tries grants mutual freedom of trade m the 
temtoncs concerned (mcluding the naviga- 
tion of the inland waterways), together wiUi 
certam tariff pnvileges An increasing pro- 
portion of modem treaties also contain a 
provision agreeing to submit any dispute to 

arbitration , . 

A treaty of commerce and na^gation was 
concluded between Rome and Carthage ^ 

I early as 509 b c and trade agreements were 
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common m the Middle A^es among the Italian 
aty repubhcs and the Meditemnean states 
The ‘capitulations’ concluded between Turkey 
and the Chnstian European nations granted 
tradmg pnvileges to subjects of the latter rcad- 
mg in Turkey The treaties of commerce of 
the 17th and i8th centuries de'dt chiefly with 
the treatment to be accorded the mdividual 
traders of each contractmg nation m the do- 
muuons of the other The pnnciple of recipro- 
cal reductions in duties was employed only to 
a lunited extent until the 19th century, when 
It became the cardmal pomt m commercial 
negotiations 

The first commercial treaties entered mto bj 
the United States (18th century) made this 
clause conditional upon the grantmg of equiva- 
lent concessions, and to this conditional form 
Amencan practice and mterpretation have 
since adhered In the early 19th century the 
ptmaple of reciprocal concessions spread to 
the Contment of Europe Central and South 
American countries have to a large extent 
followed the poht^' of reciprocity, though 
not without considerable variation, in their 
treaties with European nations See Trade, 
Imernattonai, Trade, RECiPRoaTS', 
Tartet 

Commers, soaal gathenngs of German 
students at which academic anmvetsanes are 
celebrated with songs, speeches, and the 
dnnkmg of beer 

Commination, a service announcmg God’s 
judgment agamst smners, which was used in 
the early church, and which is appointed to be 
read on Ash Wc^esday thioug^ut the Angh- 
can Church This office is one of the last 
memorials retamed by the Enghsh Church 
of those pubhc acts of pemtence which were 
conspicuous m the primitive church The 
Amencan Prayerbook omits this office 
Commines See Comines 
Comminuted Fracture, in which the 
bone IS broken into fragments See Eractore 
Commissar, a government offiaal, of 
varjing ranks, espcaally one of the Peoples’ 
Commissars, or heads of commissariats in the 
separate republics of the U S S R 
Commissariat, a general term denotmg 
the system by which armies are fed and sup- 
plied with daily necessities of life in peace and 
'var It requires the highest efficiency in tl e 
organization chargeS with these duties In the 
U S Army, the duties of the commissariat de- 
rive upon the Quartermaster Corps See 
Rations, Army or the United States Con- 
sult U S Army Regulations 
Commissary, m the U S Army an officer 


detailed at each post to the stair of the post 
commander to perform all duties relative to 
procuring and issuing the rations to the en- 
listed men, and the sale of subsistence stores 
as authorized by army regulations The term is 
also applied to the storehouse in which rations 
and other supplies are kept for issue and sale 
See Commissariat, Rations 

Commissary, in ccdcsiostical law, is a 
bishop’s deputy, who may bo appoiuted to 
perform the bishop’s duties m out-of-tbe way 
parts of the diocese He may be a deputj 
cither for spiritual or for legal business In the 
I latter case, he may be a layman, and piactical- 
|ly has the same powers as a dianc^or of a 
diocese 

Cdmmissary General, formerly an officer 
m the U S Army, with the rink of bngadier- 
genenl, chief of the Subsistence Department 

Commissary Sergeant, formerly a non- 
commissioned officer of the U 5 Army, 
chosen from sergeants serving five years and 
three years as non-commissioncd officers 

Commission, in business, an allowance 
made for services rendered to one who acts 
ias agent for another in the sale or pur- 
chase of goods It is usually a percentage 
on the amount of money involved in the 
transaction 

Commission, in politics, is a board ap- 
pomted with specified duties and hmitcd juris- 
diction The word is often loosely used, some- 
times as a synonym for committee Com- 
missions may be divided into mtemational and 
domestic International commissions arc ap 
pointed to adjudicate a dispute or arrange au 
agreement wath a foreign power Domestic 
commissions may be appomted to investigate 
a subject and make a report to the creating 
power, or they may be created to plan and 
construct particular pubhc works 

Recent yearsbave seen a rapid development 
of permanent commissions, possessing adimn- 
istrative, legislative, and judicial powers, con- 
ferred either by Congress, the State legislature, 
or even by the State constitution Civil 
service, labor, muniapal art, and similar com- 
missions exercise powers delegated by legisla- 
tion, and their actions are subject to review by 
the courts For various public commissions, 
see such titles as Inland Waterways Com 
MISSION, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Commission of FTne Arts See also Com- 
mission Government 

Commission, Military, a written certifi- 
cate of rank or authonty In the United 
States Army it is bestowed by the President, 
confirmed by the Senate, and issued by the 
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War Department through the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office 

Commission, Secret A secret commis- 
sion may be de^ed as an advantage derived 
by an agent in the course of his employment as 
agent, without the knowledge of his prmcipal, 
from a third person All such advantages, 
whether they take the shape of money, pres- 
ents, or information, belong at law to the prin- 
cipal and not to the agent, and the agent will 
be hable to account for them to the principal, 
even though the principal has suffered no loss 
m consequence of the secret commission 
In the case of public officials, secret com- 
missions are called bribes See BsiBriiY 
Commission Agent, or Commission 
Merchant, a person employed to sell goods 
for another for a certam percentage See 
£koi>xr, Commission 

Commissionaire, the attendant at Conti- 
nental hotels, nho awaits the arrival of trains 
and steamboats to secure customers, and take 
charge of luggage 

Commissioner, one nho has a commission 
or warrant from some speafic authority toi 
perform some special duty See Commission 
Commissioner of Deeds See Notary 
Public 

Commission Government, a form of gov- 
ernment which umtes the evecuUve and legis- 
lative departments of a aty, and vests them 
exclusively m a small board of officers, elected 
at large by popular vote It abohshes the n ard 
system, puts into practice the short ballot and 
contradicts the time-honored doctnne of 
checks and balances or distnbution of poners 
The comparative newness of commission 
government and the rapidity of its spread are 
indicated by the facts that it was unknown 
before 1901, and that by 1926 some three hun- 
dred cities of over 5,000 population, as well as 
several hundred smaller places, had adopted it 
In ipoi, certain atizens of Galveston ap- 
pealed to the Texas legislature m behalf of 
their aty, loaded with debt by inefficient ad- 
mimstration, and overwhelmed by the hurri- 
cane of 1900 The legislature created a com- 
mission of five members as an emergency gov- 
ernment for tlie city The immediate and re- 
markable success of the new government 
aroused interest and m 1905 it was adopted by 
Houston, and soon the movement became 

national , 

The Des Homes Plan, 1907, was based on 
the ‘Galveston Plan’, and became the most 
widely copied form of commission government 
The sahent features of commission govern- 
ment are, bnefiy, as follows The electorate of 


the city selects five commissioneis to serve for 
terms of five years, each comnussioncr to have 
an adequate salary and to devote his entire 
tune to- the duties of his office A petition 
signed by a prescribed minimum number of 
voters — say twenty-five— places the name of 
any otherwise qualified person upon the pn- 
mary ballot l^csc names appear in simple 
alphabetical order without party or other de- 
senpbon Each voter may mark not more than 
five The names of the ten persons receiving 
the highest number of votes at the pnmniy, 
and no others, arc placed on the ballot for the 
succeedmg general and final election Prom 
these ten the voters choose five, each one of 
whom necessanly recaves a majority vote A 
corrupt practices act mmmuzes the use of 
money at the two elections, gives publicity to 
its expenditure, and otherwise spccificallj 
combats unfair or degrading tactics 

The charter of the aty having divided its 
administration mto departments, each com- 
missioner assumes the responsibility for one 
department 

The commissioners are vested with the 
broadest discrebon for carrymg on municipal 
affairs, the referendum and the recall bang 
the aty’s pohbcal restramts upon their abuse 
of power State audit and possibly State 
appomtment of a avil service board may be 
checks from another direcbon The conmus- 
sioncrs hold open pubhc sessions in the day 
time, and keep prescribed office hours cvciy 
business day of the year Individually, cadi 
administers his department, collecbvely, the 
five hold hearings and enact laws They issue 
periodical statements of their transacUons, 


lanaal and otherwise 

When compared with earlier fonns of citj 
ivemment the commission plan displays 
me notable advantages the voter’s task is 
inerolly rendered simple, the government is 
sy to see, easy to understand, and easy to 
Ilow, the small size of the exccubvc body 
akes possible cxpcdibous handling of the 
ibhc business, unificabon of powers makes 
difficult to shift responsibility On ffie other 
,nd, opponents of the commission plan oner 
c follovraig objeebons the fusion of Icgislat- 
s and administrative functions m the same 
BUP of men results m climinabng tlic func- 
in of enbasm, it completely fuses pohhcs 
d administrabon and does not insure the 
■ebon of able, trained administrators, >t 
ikes It a difficult task to build up a per- 
incnt staff of tnmed 
ISC terms of office arc short “d traurc 
ubtful. It is a three- five . or seven headed 
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organization with no one person completely! 
responsible ‘ 

It may, therefore, seem fair to conclude that 
while the commission plan is a step forward m 
mumcipal organization, simplifymg and unify* 
mg the government and making popular 
control more effective, it has not achieved the 
admmistrative results hoped for it, nor put 
the administration on a permanent and pro- 
fessional basis 

The latest and perhaps most popular de- 
velopment of the commission form of govern- 
ment IS known as the city-manager plan It 
dates from 1908 By this plan the people 
elect a council which has the poner of super- 
vismg and directmg the general affairs of the 
city and a salaried city manager, who is the 
chief executive officer, having direct charge 
of all administrative dubes and removable by 
the council at any time Since the council is 
usually a small body the plan is comparable 
to that of a busmess corporation 
Advantages daimed by the advocates of the 
at> -manager plan are the complete umficabon 
of powers with a separabon of funebons, com- 
plete separation of the pohbcal from the ad- 
mmistrabve branch of government, the ability 
to choose as aty manager an able and expen 
enced execubve, the means and mcenbve to 
obtam the best possible admimstrabon the 
aty can afford Opponents of the city-man- 
ager plan claim that it fails to provide ade- 
quate pohbcal leadership and that eventually 
an ohgarducal admimstrabon will be the re- 
sult, that in pracbee it does not actually 
separate pohbcs from admimstrabon, that the 
managers chosen are often men of mediocre 
attamments, mere polibcians who lack tram- 
mg and ei^enence for the posibon In con- 
clusion it may be said that the arguments m 
favor seem to be mote cogent than those 
igainst, and that the aty-manager plan calls 
for more mtegnty and mtelhgence than earher 
plans of organizabon and seems to be gammg 
steadily m popular favor The plan has been 
adopted m a number of Canadian abesandm 
at least two abes of New Zealand 

Commission Merchant See Commis- 
sion Agent 

Commission, Military, m mihtaiy law, a 
court for trying offenders agamst the laws of 
war See Courts, Miutarv 

Commission of Appeals, a court appomt- 
ed m some States for a limited period, to deter- 
mine appeals when the permanent court is 
oveiburdened with business 

Commission of Fine Arts, a permanent 
Doard, established by act of Congress m 1910, 


to advise upon the locabon and the selecbon of 
models and of arbsts for monuments erected 
under Federal authority, and to advise gener- 
ally upon quesbons of art at the request of the 
president or of any comnuttee of Congress 
By an execubve order the plans for all pubhc 
buildmgs m Washmgton must be submitted to 
the Commission 

CommiBBton, Public Service See Public 
Utility Regulation 

CommiBBionB, U S Army, certificates of 
mihtary rank and authority issued by the 
President of the Umted States, and confirmed 
by the Senate In peace tune all ongmal com- 
missions in the Regular Army, except the 
professional branches, t e , Medical Depart- 
ment, Judge Advocate General's Department, 
and Corps of Chaplains, are issued in the grade 
of second lieutenant The Nabonal Defense 
Act, as amended, provides that in tune of war 
any officer of the Regular Army may be ap- 
pointed to higher temporary rank without 
vacabng his permanent commission, such ap- 
pomtments m grades below that of brigadier 
general bemg made by the President alone, 
but all other appomtments of officers in 
bmc of war shall be in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps Every officer, on promotion, 
receives a new commission in the grade to 
which he is advanced Consult U S Army 
Regulations 

CommiBsure, an anatomical term appbed 
to nervous conneebons between adjacent parts 
of the nervous system Though it is not always 
used m the same way, the general significance 
is that of a umbng bndge 

Commitment, an engagement Used m 
speaking of the money market to signify habih- 
ties arising m the immediate future Thus, to 
say, ‘Money is easy, as there are no fresh com- 
mitments,’ means that loanable capital is 
available to borrowers at low rates because no 
big demands for capital are anbapated for the 
tune bemg 

Committee, usually a selected portion of a 
larger body to which is committed or entrusted 
some particular act or course of action to be 
earned through, or some mvesbgation to be 
performed, on behalf of the larger body, but it 
may also, m some unportant cases, be the 
whole body aebng m a Afferent capaaty under 
I different rules 

In the U S Congress, every proposed meas- 
ure 15 referred to the appropnate committee, 
its detaiU are arranged there, if the committee 
IS disposed to urge its enactment, if the com- 
mittee refuses to report the measure favorably, 
it IS usually dropped In the legislature of the 
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larger States there js an analogous committee 
system, with analogous functions 
Committees oF Correspondence, com- 
mittees appointed immediately before and 
dunng the Amencan Revolution, m the vari- 
ous colomcs and in their pohhcal subdivisions 
— townships, counties, ciUes, panshes, etc — to 
represent their constituencies in various mat- 
ters, and particularly to correspond and con- 
cert measures with one another They consti- 
tuted a revolubonary and revolubonizmg 
force, whose effectiveness it is hard to over- 
estimate The best account of the committees 
of correspondence is that by Colhns in the 
Report of American Jlisloncal Association for 

ipoi 

Committees (or Councils) of Safety, 
committees appointed in the vanous Amencan 
colonies engaged m the Amencan RevoluUon, 
primarily to act as a sort of executive board 
They served an important purpose dunng the 
interval between the deposibon of the royal 
governors and the organizabon of new State 
governments 
Commodore, a courtesy btlc in the United 
States and Rribsh navies Previous to 1862 
there existed in the Umted States mvy no 
grade higher tlian that of captain, but cap- 
tarns who commanded squadrons were given 
the courtesy btlc of commodore In 1862 the 
grade of commodore was established by law, 
but in 1899 it was abolished (e\cept for the 
rebred list) In 1943 an acbon of Congress 
revived the rank of commodore 
Commodus, Lucius Aurelius (161 192 
ad), Roman emperor, tlie son of hlarcus 
Aurelius and Faustina He a as one of the 
most bloodthirsty and contempbble tyrants 
that ever disgraced a throne Finally liis 
mistress failing m a plot to poison him, sum- 
moned an athlete, Narcissus, to strangle him 
Common, in the law of real property, the 
right which one person has, together with 
others, of taking some profit from tlie land of 
another, or of the state However, the tenn is 
also used to designate an eaclusivc or several 
nght of the above character, m one or a limited 
number of individuals In this latter sense it 
includes common of pasture, or the nght of 
feeding beasts upon the land of another In 
England, practically every village formeiiy 
had an unenclosed parcel of land, as to which 
no one claimed to be exclusive owner, and as 
to these lands the nght of common was claimed 
and exercised by all the villagers The name 
has been retained in the United States chiefly 
to designate parcels of land set aside by the 
municipality for pubhegathenngs or for games, 


and the like, for the pleasure of the community 
Sec Easemenis, Real Propertv 
Common Corner Sec Carrier 
Commoner, m Great Bntain, any person 
below the rank of a peer The term 'Great 
Commoner’ has been apphed to Lord Chat- 
ham, John Hampden, and Mr Gladstone At 
Oxford, Cambndge, and Dubhn umveisibes a 
‘fellow-commoner’ is a student who pays the 
highest fees and eats his 'commons’ at the 
fellows’ table 

Common Forms, forms of personal acbons 
under tlie common law system of pleading, un 
der whicli an action could only be commenced 
by obtauung a ant from the proper court offi- 
cer Common forms were abohshed in Eng- 
land by tlic Judicature acts and m most of the 
United States by codes of avil procedure Sec 
Pleading 

Common Informer Sec Informer 
Common Law, as opposed to statute hw, 
IS tile unwntten law of tlie land Bcmg older 
than statute law, it was founded on considera- 
tions of general jusbee, and fortified by the 
decisions of judges handed down from gcncm- 
tion to gencrabon, and bmdmg on their succes- 
sors Thus it covers the whole range of law 
not specially covered by statute It derives 
its certamty from the harmony of numerous 
decisions, and its ffcxibihty from the case with 
which doctrines can be gradually and almost 
impcrcepbbly widened or rcbenched m ac- 
cordance with the opinion of tlie age or the 
alterabon of circumstances Its difficulties 
lie in the appheabon of a rule drawn from one 
set of facts to another set, in tlie occasional ap- 
parent conflict of decisions, and in the uncer- 
tainty of the early reports, whereas the chief 
difficulty of statute law arises from ambi- 
guity of Iangu‘ige Sec Cone, Equitv 
Common Pleas Sec Supreme Court 
Commons, House of See Parliament 
Common Sense, a term used nearly in its 
ordinary meamng in such an expression as ‘the 
morality of common sense,’ which signifies the 
morality recognized by the avenge upright 
man, as distinguished from the morality re- 
quired by the speculative tenets of philoso- 
phers But it IS used in a speaal sense in tlic 
expression ‘the philosophy of common sense ’ 
whidi denotes the philosophy whicli bases all 
knowledge upon certam fundamental intuibons 
natural to man and universally recognized as 
true by the ‘common sense’ of mankmd 
Common Stock Sec Stock 
Commonwealth, a term sometimes used in 
pohbcal saence as the equivalent of the Labn 
respiibhca (repubhc), but it has usually a more 
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limited application Thus some of the States 
of the Amencin Umon ire designated com- 
monwealths, sudi as the Commonrveilth of 
Massachusetts and of Virginia, and some 
waters on political science consistently employ 
the term to designate a government of the 
rank of such States The term m English 
history is generallj apphed to the penod be- 
tween the execution of Charles i in 1649 and 
the restoration of Charles n in 1660 

Commonwealth of Australia, The See 
Australia 

Commune, the admmistrative umt in 
France corresponding more or less to the 
English parish and the New England township 
in the country, and m urban distncts to the 
mumopahty 

Commune of Paris (1871), a pcnod of' 
anarchy and blood shed in Pans at the end of I 
the Franco German War, which is sometimes 
regarded as an outbreak of revolutionary 
socialism The mov ement w as m part political, j 
having for its object the creation of an autono 
mous Pans (hence commune), which should^ 
be a sort of ‘state within the state’ of France, 

' and also in part social and communistic, or 
revolutionary It lasted from March 18 to 
May a8, and began with the refusal of the 
Pans National Guards to give up their arms, ' 
their murder of Generals Thomas and Le- 
comte, and their organization of themselves 
into a Central Committee There w as tcrnblc 
fighting which reached the apex m the Red 
WedwofMay Finally the commimistpnsoners 
were shot without tnal, and on the a8th the 
*ast barncadc was cleared and forced by the 
army under Marshal MacMahon, and the 
national government reestabhshed in Pans 
March’s Btstory of the Commune of jSji 

Communion, in ecclesiastical usage either 
the participation in the Lord’s Supper or the 
unity of those who partake together of this 
sacrament 'Commumon m one land' denotes 
the practice of omitting the service of the w me 
to laymen 

Communism, a system of society some 
times called the left-wing of the soaalist 
movement, yet the two terms refer to different 
though allied movements Both schools of 
thought can be broadly defined as plans for 
me reconstruction of economic soaety along 
hues at vanance with the present dominant 
Mcial arrangements called Capitalism The 
di^inction between communism and socialism 
B difficult to draw and many persons use both 
terms qmte loosely and more or less inter- 
changeably There are many socialists, how 
ever, who are not communists The chief dif- 


ference today IS a difference m tactics rather 
than in aim, with perhaps more emphasis 
placed by the communists upon complete 
sociabzation of private property, while Social- 
ism refers to pubhc resources and industnes 
Tactically the commumsts claim that force is 
a necessary part of < the transitional stage, 
whereas the socialists emphasize the use of 
pacific means The greater prominence given 
to capital in the system of production since 
the Industnal Revolution accounts largely for 
differences in types of reform suggested Dis- 
putes concerning profit and wages now lead 
to communistic and socialistic schemes for the 
common ownership of productive goods Be- 
|fore the middle of the i&th century wealth 
was to a much greater extent in consumers’ 

I goods We find early communists stressing 
I equality or distribution according to need and 
1 communal livmg Chnstiamty had a strong 
I influence on early commumstic thought In 
I the Bible we find mention of the common 
[Ownership of goods, ‘Neither was there any 
among them that lacked, for as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, 'and 
brought the paces of the things that w ere sold. 
And laid them down at the apostles’ feet and 
distribution was made according to need ’ 

Plato (4*7 347 n c ) m his Rcpublte suggests 
for the rulmg dasscs communal living even in 
family relationships Sir Thomas More 
(1478 1535) in his Utopia pictured an ideal 
society in which poverty and idleness would 
not exist, all labored according to their ability, 
and took the products of theu: efforts to a 
common place of distabution Though dwell- 
mgs might be mdmdually occupied, eating 
and social intercourse would take pla''e in 
common halls 

In the early 19th century a number of com- 
munistic settlements based on rehgious faith 
existed In these, however, religious faith was 
of primary importance and communism was 
secondary Of these the most important were 
the Shakers, largely English m oagm, and the 
Oneida community, the members of which 
called themselves Perfectionists, American in 
ongm The Utopian socialists were also re 
sponsible for foundmg a number of communis- 
tic settlements m theTJmted States in the 
ist half of the 19th centuiy These communi 
ties had on ethical mther than religious basis 
Moreover they differed from present day 
communism in being isolated and non pohUcal 
m character The aim was to establish Ri rml i 
communities from which their ideas would 
gradually spread The best known commimi- 
Ues were those founded at New Harmony, 
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Indiana, by Robert Owen, and those settle- 
ments mspired by the teachings of Charles 
Fourier, tlic most famous of which was prob- 
ably Brook Farm None of these commumbes 
endured for any great length of bmc and by 
r86o the Utopian sociahst movement had lost 
its importance 

Of the precursors of modem communism, 
dabng from the ‘saenbfic socialism’ of Karl 
Man:, Francois Baboeuf, 1764-1797, was one 
of the most important Baboeuf wished that a 
large nabonal and common property should be 
formed immediately out of the property of 
coiporations and public institubons The 
property of individuals was to be added to this 
upon their death, as inheritance was to be 
abohshed All property would thus become 
nationalized in the course of fifty years Chil 
drcn were to be removed at an early age and 
brought up together in order to tram them in 
the principles of communism, and to prevent 
the grow th of differences and inequahbcs 
Karl Mara undoubtedly influenced modem 
commumstic thought more than any other one 
person The esscnbals of Marxian theory 
were set forth in the Commumsl Mamfeito, 
wntten with Frederick Engels in 1848, and 
Capita!, 1S67-1804 In both, we find the 
matenalisfac interpretaUon of history and the 
idea of evolubon in our economic life, with an 
inevitable and increasing caploitabon of the 
masses by tlie capitalists leading to the over- 
throw of the latter, form the core of Maroan 
thought Economic development, m the 
authors’ view, is characterized by increasing 
concentration of the accumulations of 'socially- 
produced capital’ in the hands of a dwindhng 
group of capitalists Inevitably society be- 
comes top-heaay unbl the revolution of the 
proletariat occurs, the capitalists are cqiropn' 
ated, the means of production pass mto com 
mon owncrslup, and the communisbc soaefy 
emerges imder a dictatorslup of the property- 
less workers who permit no economic dasses 
to re-develop 

The proletariat will use its political suprem- 
acy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the 
bourgeoisie The means to this end are as fol- 
lows I Abohbon of property in land and ap- 
plication of all rents* of land to pubhc pur- 
poses 2 A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax 3 Abohbon of all nght of inhen- 
tance 4 Confiscabon of the property of all 
emigrants and rebels s Centralirabon of 
credit in the hands of tlie State, by means of a 
nabonal bank with State capital Jind an ex- 
clusive monopoly 6 Centrahzabon of the 
means of commumcabon and transport m the 


hands of tlie State 7 Extension of factoncs 
and instruments of production owned bv the 
State, the bnnging mto cultivation of waste 
lands, and the improvement of the soil general- 
ly in accordance -with a common plan 8 Equal 
hability of all to labor Establishment of in 
dustnal armies, especially for agriculture 9 
Combination of agriculture witli manufactur- 
ing mdustnes, gradual abohbon of the dis- 
bnebon between town and country, by a more 
equable distnbubon of the populabon over 
the country 10 Free educabon for all children 
m public schools Abolition of children’s fac- 
tory labor in its present form Combmabon of 
educabon with industrial produebon, etc , etc 
The period of despobc rule by the prolctanat is 
necessary to prevent a counter-reaolubon by 
the bourgeoisie When all hav c been converted 
there wall be no need for force fbr there will be 
no opposing classes 

The ‘First International’ was the outgrowth 
of a meebng m London at whicli hfarx spoke 
This associabon lasted for twelve years to be 
followed m 1889 by the organization of anotlicr 
group sunilar in diameter, tlie ‘Second Intcr- 
nabonal’ which lasted unbl tlie outbreak of 
the war in 1914 At tlie close of the war the 
Second Intcmabonal was revived but as a 
soaahst organizabon from which the com- 
munists were exdudcd The ‘Third Inter 
nabonal,’ the communist organizabon which 
met m Moscow was of a different diaractcr as 
it was dommated by the Russian communists 
who proclaimed allegiance to the tenets of the 
Communist Manifesto Sec CounxTERX 
Russia today is commonly accredited as the 
torch-bearer of apphed communistic pnnaplcs 
Communist party organizabons exist in other 
countries, but in numbers and influence tlicse 
organizabons do not approach the strength of 
the party in Russia That country came under 
the control of the Bolshevik (communist) wmg 
of the Soaal Democrabc Party m November, 
1917 In January, 1918, the Consbtuent 
Assembly was dissolved and m July the Soviet 
Consbtubon was adopted 
' This was said to mark the beginning of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, m reahtj, it 
was a dictatorship of the Bolshevik or Com- 
munist Party under Lenm and Trotzky Hint 
party asserted that it had no mtercst outside 
of the welfare of the proletariat but that the 
wage-earners had in the past come under the 
influence of the bourgeois press and social 
conditions and hence must be educated by the 
communists to know what is for their own 

good Thus It was necessary to brmg the rank 

and file of the workers mto Ime as well as to 
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<:u}iprc« t! 0 'ictiMtJf'j of the bourj-toisic Hie 
jrtrtj orpinir ttion wis v> arrvtii id to ktip 
in jy)\ ir iho^c tvlio hul «liovn Uien'tUt*! 
(iriinitciv in s>’nipiUi> iMth the commum*t 
ciu'c Tlic mcHihtn of the lool so% ats clcct- 
cdltf tho'c communist sjmpithtfcrspcnnitud 
to %(itc elect the mi mixes of the next ht(,h<.r 
Iwls ’nd so on to the MI Union Con(;rc«s of ^ 

*>ovtrls 

rht Itol«hc\iks chim Uits ire puttini, mtoi 
pnrtici llie thcoms of Mire ind LiiRtl II<m 
rscr, communism his not <pr<id to other 
rountnes is wis ctpccltd and foreign tipitil 
r ncdldl for indtistrnl development, thev hive 
ixin obliged to Ixcome more opportumstu and 
less dmtriniirc in ihtir for<.ii,n pohev ind to i 
ctrtim extent in domestic jwhej The I ind 
Hiicstion his Iwcn one of the most dilTicult 
problems thit the communists hive hid to 
fice in order to ohtiin the coopintion of the 
hmst economic Rroup, the peisants While 
the mdustnd vvorkers mipht viint socnhxa 
tioi of ifnailtuni proiluction, the psisints 
"noted pnvitc ownership of hnd The uUi 
mite imi is to hive lir},t stitcowncil firms 
coop<*ntivel> minipcd ind coopcntivclj 
wotlid lor liter developments of this 
novement m Ku'sn, «ee Risstv 

In other countries depression follow me the 
I ir n I rin to outbursts of communists In 
Oumini ind Itilv lhi<i thnitencd cstib 
h lied Rovernment* but were <upprt««<d bv 
niiionili*ls undi r the Nixis and 1 i«ci«ti Jin 
tOi ion, the Communist Pirtv in the U t 
' ss di'sohtd ind i Communist Natioml 
1 hetion ind I’oliucil Action Committcv s jh 
ti'iiied Xvilitinn for suppres^mc Commu- 
rl«~i in tin t/ S VMS ictive jn 10,7 ( on ult 
MmCX mil I nils, Con mu' 13' Uortjnta, 

1 f"'n ' S/jV (j j,' Kf p[ ii3ni , Troflv * O tr 
Hr iJi'fpn, ind liluhrr R3ts3t i Ills 
1 tf'h i-J Urrrrir Coe furi, I cmn, Bui - 
n, KulRtrs’ T! r Fpl art of Vo tt 
H St } (iQ Him \V Ijiidicr’s lit forv of 
' f ’ TItigf, (It) 7), Norriros TIf 
V >' rf R IS' / cor er c% ( 1044 ) 

Commiii jiinv w*> f> •••■•MM 


the province of Como, suuitid it tlie «outhtn 
cxtremitv of I-ile Como Fhi tnvn, vhich 
still retims Its netmRuhr p’in from tVe tir c 
it w IS 1 milit irv jyjst m Julius Cici.ir s I’lv 
lies in i villtv tnclostd bv siopini hills 11 1 
chief irehitectunl foturis ire the r irble 
citheilrul, I3&<V IS«0 vilh pictures bv 1 umi, 
tlie incient town hill the m'dncvnl buildirii 
cilltil II Broletto, the incient churches 
of Sin I cdcl, loth ecnlurv, ind ’'int' Vm idm 
iith ctnlurj, ''iJ the rums of the citidel of 
Bindello 1 1 1 pnnripil industrv is the mnu 
f iclurc of sill It IS the birthpl'ce of I’hnv tl e 
I Idtr ind I’linv the loun^r \oUi the pb>s 
icist, Popt Innocent \t , and Clement Mil , 
P IS 7f4 

Como, or Lnno, Lake, i 111 e in I»mbirdv , 
m Northern Iiil> it tl e foot of the Bemme 
Mp-. into V hidi it-- northern irm pcrelr'tes 
for 14 miles di' idmf, it BiHirio into tv o pirts 
I— die taste m section cillid 1 iVe I ecco, ind 
I the 1 Lstirii, eillctl 1 il c C«mo I,al t Como 
his Ions Ixin fimed for the beiutv of its 
setnerv It IS cvtrvv'htrc hemmed m bj steep 
mounlims, on Uit ternced ‘ides of which i-e 
numerous Ixiutiful vilhs ind piidvns ind 
tuxun ml prov IS of ohv o, rms onntes, lemons 
ind mulbimts rim>’s ruined villi »s it 
Bcllieio 

Comorin, Cape, Uit soutliemmo t jximl of 
the Imbin {icim'Uh 

Comoro Islands, | roup ot islirds Ixlon, mp 
to I rmce , sitmtid to the n of Moxanbiqi e 
ininncl, Ixlwtn the norihevt«t cni't of 
Midifscir •> d the cisttrn cois» ed \fnci, 
ird ii'i-hidm Great Conom, \njo ’n {or 
Johanmi Ifoluli or Mn'nlli comneriullv 
the most ir'jy’Tiii't of t*i 1 IitIs Mivottc 
end TCVinl srvilKr x^h ds 11 p is'-'id, in ot 
volcinir O' 1 id tl eir ' irfici i« i 'ur tii 1 
ojs CTnii li 1 1 (ire-il (.om 'n n r' in ® ceo 
fert I! i ss 1 IS fc ti’i p odenr ciwomit' 
sj-ir-carc cTir nd viot’i 
Itejtopilii V s c'l r ■'•cil It lb) liosss© 
c»'"jy'wsl < I I -tiv< of M’l', evv ->011 \ri’i o* 
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Company 1114 Compas« 

dienffs, and a few officers of the corporation, m every change in the heading of the ship In 
the Court of Common Hall which is their most ships it is convenient to ‘compensate* 
general assembly Consult Unwin’s The for the deviation by means of magnets and 


Guilds and Companies of London 


soft iron correctors These arc so placed near 




Companv a term of Wide significance the compass as to almost c'cactly counteract 
which may indude any business assocntion the ship’s magnetism and reduce the deviation 
from the smallest partnership to the largest to zero' Compensation is never quite perfect, 
corporabon It has also special applicabons, however, and the operation must be repeated 
as in the terms Chartered Compames and City and the magnets readjusted if the ship greatly 
Companies ^ changes her magnebe latitude because the 

Company, m military usage, a body of men earth's magnetic force cliangcs as we recede 
under the command of a captain, usually con- from the poles, while the magnets do not 
sbtuting a subdivision of a regiment or a bat- 
tahon In tlie U S Army a company is the 
smallest administrabvc unit in different 
branches of the service 
Company, John, a nickname for the Eng- 
lish East India Company 

Comparetti, Domenico Pietro Antonio 
(1835-1927), Italian philologist His master- 
piece is tlic Virgilto ncl nicdto evo, one of the ! 
most fascinabng among erudite works See 
Enghsh Trans by Beneckc, 1895 

Compartimento, tlic name for each of the 
sixteen great terntorial divisions of Italy, 
under which tlic provmces arc grouped 
Compass, an instrument used for directing 
a course The acbon of the magnebe compass 
depends upon the attracbon of the earth’s 
magnetic force The earth is a great magnet, 
witli one pole in the neighborhood of 70° N lat 
and g5° w long , and the other near 72“ s lat 
and 155® L long These poles arc not points, 
but areas over whidi the vertical mtensity of 
the -magnetic force is practically the same, 
witlim tliese areas a freely suspended magnet 

biings nearly or evactly verbeal is uns-nown lumiy ^ i.v. 

As we recede from the magnetic poles, freely was known to the Chinese before the Chrwinn 
suspended magnets change from a vertical era As mounted on boyd ship, 
posibon unbl, on Uie magnebe equator (which compasses ore of two kinds dp* and nqma 
IS nowhere more than 15® from the geographic The most common form of the » 

equator) they are horizontal A magnet devased by Lord Kdvm (see 1^ 
which IS constrained to move only in a lion- In the Liquid Compass the needles arc 
zontal plane will point nearly toward the mag- by a buoyant frame m a ^ 

netie pole Its direcbon in different parts of (alcohol and water) arc used in ^mc 

the /or\i has been carefully ascertamed and batUcsh.ps as they ,2 nomts, 

tabulated, so that if we know the magnetic A compass card is 
direcbon of the ship’s course, we can ascertain whiA arc subdivided into ^ 

the true geographical direction by applying divided into northeast north- 

corrections due to vanation or declination, north, north by > nortlieast by cast, 
or dcviabon Vanation or Declination is the cast by "orth' " ® jjy 

angle between magnetic nortn and true north / southeast by cast, 

Steel ships are large magnets, and even souffi, cast southeast, 

wooden ships have enough iron or steel in souAcast, southeast ‘ and so on 

them to affect the compass The magnetiza- south by rast, south, ^ 

bon on the ship causes the compass to deviati for the ,s founded 

from magnetic north b\ a certain amoun tnn»s first j,vi From this we sec that 

called the Deviation, and this is different for uponNewtonstirst 


no I — Lord Kelvuds Compass 
A Aluminum boss connected 
with aluminum nm n by sill 
cords t The eight small mag- 
nets c are suspended ftom the 
nm by cords n 

The early history of the magnetic compass 
is unknown Many writers have stated that it 
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|j,e 8 TW of 1 fntlj sucpcnfkd nro ' » iH 

trrd to turn jnrollcl to the earth’s axis of 
rotation, «> tint its 'pin will be in the 'ame 
direr tinn as Uiat of the cartli Tlic axis of the 
wh«l bems pointed to the north, \ hen v orl - 
laf Luder proper adjustment, it is onl> ncccv 
•ar\ to attacli a compass card and a e ha\L a 
con pass which Blwa>s shows the true north 
this obviates some of the adjuslinc due to 
•total error’ — variation and deviation 
1 or niodem battleships and \t«scls cairvinj* 
iron ore, machmer), nilwaj rails and similar 
caiyn, 'uch a compass is ihnost indispensable 
file latest members of the compass familv 
art the aircraft compas«<s, among them the 
'sun comjrt's ’ In fljing the errors are greatly 
eomplicaltd and prohkms art still to be solved 
‘t'c Itt \cu , G\i>osropi , Macmtism, 
Namcvto Consult Tv alls’ idmriU\ Man 
tjflJ for ll e Dnialioi af the Coirfcss, Bov ditch’s 
li'rriroj Pncheal Ae galflr, Muir’s Aa- 
fli J Cor" past Dr' atwn. Inning’s Prat 
hr, / Mat iiJ of lit Con piss 
Compniiei, instruments for tnn'fcmne 
and m'rling off distinces, or for drawim 
ci rlcs, or arcs The common compasses arc 
sinph tv 0 rods or lci,s’ joined at one end by 
a pivot joint and pointed at the other /Iran 
O -fjsstt eonsi'l of jioinls sliding on a long 
bit to \ hirh tbtv mav Ik. clamped Hits •'re 
u>'il fo grtatir ojicnings than piv ol compa"cs 
tansaftlv «pan Ptoporim td Compasses hv.». 
a point at eaih end of each leg and tht pivot 
bctwci 1 Tlity arc very us'ful in mahing 
ii'l 'ced O' cn'arjif d copiis of drav ine< 7 Vi 
« I'-r Cof p I'rr have thme legs, «o tl at Uie 
poirt' of a trian,Ie mav be all tnnsfir’ed nt 
caie I o* Cu’tprr Cc /• M'J, sec C\iii 1 1 s 
Cooipensatian as n legal term, ah a)ssu„ 
f'v’s Ih'' idea of balarcipg one thing T*ai"si 
a*')il'r In Kt)'- an bv aad svs'eras dtnvcd 
t*''tfri'”i It n rar cxac'Iv wlnt in \ la 
\m'ncau la v is filed ‘'-et oiT— tl at i«, the 
wi, ” t t of j clan b\ miars o' a coi'i ter 
r'l i 1 1 0 e Uni'cvl States -I'd 0 * 0,1 bntan 
*‘i ro'rt o" jcavaiiv dcaitis an i(ju t’bli 
or ■>* • vtsi i \ Viih err pnrtv I ■> aran>l 
S' > * » I . \ s j ji„f { , jm,v ,v rt 

p s " I t e I toll , l ' a* p o iiol tha' 


action of indivmual 'df mterc't Socialism 
denounces the tvib and wa'tes ol competitio i, 
rejecting it as a social ideal in favor of eomnon 
regulation accordin'' to principles of ideal dis- 
tribution Tht thief argument in fa or of 
competition is that free compclilion 1 as been 
attended with progress, and has acted as a 
powerful siirivilus to human tncrj'v Byt the 
development of the svstem Ins brought speaal 
safeguards ai'am't the evals of competition, 
notabh trades unions In the Lnited Stales 
csjiccnlly, tht dev tlopmcnl of the trisls has 
tended to make comiKlitinn a dead letter *>cc 
I CO OMics, I Wior I ! ristATio , AfOSOPO 
mj! 

Compiegne, tov n, department Oise, 

! ranee I he mo«t interesting huildiag is the 
Castle, built b\ I^ms \\ , and used os a royal 
residence bv Napoleon J , and again b\ Napo- 
leon 111 , It is now a museum of "ntiquitie- 
T here IS also a fine IIAtcl de \ die \ statue was 
erected in iPSo to Joan of Vre, v bo was cap 
lured here in igjO Flic extensive and beauli 
ful forest of Compiegnc was a favonle roval 
hunting ground, p about 17,0 1'* 

Complaint (Ural) » 1 he formal allegation 
tbit an ofTcnec has been corimittcd s The 
written statement of Uie plaintiff s ease 

Complement of an angle is what it lacks 
to mal e up 00®, of an arc, to m-l v up a quad- 
rant, and hence the complement of a star is lU 
zcmih distance In mii'ic, two nten ab, which 
together mal e up an octave, •'re compVrienl 
arv In anlhmctie, the dificri nee b« t ten anv 
numlicr and tl c rexl 1 icI e' pov er of ten foi 
corop’enintarv coin's ric Corog. 

1 /' 

Cc r ' of CP 
A* fit ct 1' ol Of 
ir- 

Complement rai t,eal I'cf 11 ri r’li-’rel 
men that t’ Uy. d b- ei i Ins t a s'* ,1 to '•av ,-'le 
■'•’d t ' t* 

Complex Niiml rran J tmaemars Quan- 
Ittlv T;es.i'( ,►• e ' tl r (<!„ V) ijr-- j c"! 


•s emn ••I'j'rd m the <0 'e o' tier r** 

1 '— ■ * t '* ill reeiivv ef''jv-"«.’>'tj f',('a'' 

If - r 1 r-i 
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be subject to the laws of algebra by the prm- 
uplc of permanence There thus arise the 
purelv imaginary quantity, ai and the com- 
plex quantity b + a, where a, b, c, are real 
The complc\ number is illustrated gcomet- 
ncally by the Argand diagram, a mode of rep- 
lesentation first used, however, by Caspar 
Wcssel, 1797 The theory of functions of a 
complc-c variable forms one of the most im- 
portant branches of the theory of functions 
In analytical geometry a Imc is said to cut 
a curve in imaginary points when the equa- 
tions for the co-ordinates of the intersection 
of line and curve have imaginary or complc'^ 
roots Consult A R Forsyth’s Functions of 
a Complex Variable 

Compline is the last of the seven canonical 
hours in the Roman Cathohe breviary 
Composing Machines Sec Typesetting 
Machines 

Composite, or compound flowers, form 
the largest of all the botanical orders This 
order is also the most avidely distributed 
through all regions of the globe, although 
most abundant in temperate and subtropical 
climates, and, furthermore, the richest in in- 
dividuals, it having been reckoned that about 
every tenth plant on the earth's surface is a 
composite In all of them the 'flowers’ arc 
really heads or capitula, composed of a num- 
ber of florets densely packed together, the 
heads being each surrounded by an involucre 
of bracts The calya is superior the corolla 
gamopetalous, the five stamens syngenesious 
(1 c , united by their anthers) , and the style 
single 

Although none attain the highest economic 
importance, the artichoke and Jerusalem arti- 
choke, salsify, lettuce, endive, etc , are famil- 
iar inmates of the kitchen garden Other 
members of the order are the sunflower, 
dahlia, thistle, wormwood, southernwood, 
dandelion, cardoon, tarragon, and camomile 
Composite Order See Architecture 
Composite Portraits See Portraits, 
Composite , 

Composition in Printing See Printing, 
Typesetting Machines 

Composition (legal) denotes any settle- 
ment of a dispute betw cen two parties, or any 
arrangement as to the liability of the one 
to the other 

Composition of Forces Under the title 
composition of veloaty and forces we deal 
with one of the fundamental problems in me- 
chanics If a point IS moving with two inde- 
pendent velocities in anv direction, >t moves 
in some one definite direction with a definite 


speed This smgle veloaty is equivalent to 
the two component vcloatics, and is termed 
their resultant 

When the tivo components arc in the same 
straight line, thar resultant is equal to thar 
algebraic sum In the case of velocities in dif- 
ferent directions, the magnitude and direction 



Types of Composita 
I, Capitulum of dandelion, 
2, floret, 3. receptacle with 
fruits adhering, 4, smgle fru't* 
S, capitulum of nassauvia, 0, 
flower, 7, flower, palm re- 
moved, 8, corolla and andrcc- 
aum opened, 9, fruit, 10, sta- 
mens, II, capitulum of corn- 
flower, 12, floret, i3» neuter 
floret 


r resultant are obtained by the fol ow- 
orem, known as the Parallelogram of 
rcj If a point A move with two vcloa- 
resented m magnitude direction i 

AQ rcspectiveh, their r«ultant iwl be 
y represented bv AR, diagonal of 

allclogram of which Ar and AQ are 

mLr of vcloaties m one plane into a 
All that h., b». -"d •< 
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Compreiied-Air 


vcloulin ipplics iquiHj wdl lo forces S* 
I)\‘ SMiCi, KisritSTio, Ststio 
C ompor Menli* Sec Intanlty 
Compoit* nre n ) ind of msnurc consisting 
of niixtiirLS of siilislmcts sdipted to the ftr 
tiliKition of the soil, allovicd to ferment for i 
constderahlc time in licsps, become more 
\s1inble tlnn tht> wire it first Uosd scrip 
mgs, pc It mo's mil less cs form mitcnsls for 
tin purjmst IJj illowine these lo he for «« 
months in liesps of from 3 to t feet in depth, 
food IS preptred for pHnts 
Compound IS the usual n tme in India for 
the enclosure in which a house stands 
Compound Diilocntion ^ec Ditloca- 
tlon 


Compound Cnpine See Stcam-enpine 
Compound rracture See Tracture 
Compounding of rclon> is tlie offence 
commuted hj a person s ho, hating been in 
jiirtd tliroiigh the commission of a felon), 
’prtes for a \aluable consideration not to 
bni g the felon to justice 
Compound Interest See Interest 
Compound Microscope See MicrO' 
scope 

Compounds, in Chcmistra, art a class of 
substances formed b\ the union of two or 
no e elements and recognized bt tlic follow 
in feature 1 flic components of a com 
piund cannot be separated lie tal mg atlean 
t'^e 0' the differences in their propcrtie.-v unless 
Ihet arc firt set Iree from each other lit the 
iitmn ot such iiencics is heat or the passage 
ft tluiric currents, •« the components unite 
emit in taed proportions, , the properties of 
a roaiji nind are not inti rmcdiale hete cen 
til ISC eif Us coiiUKincnts, but art us lalU quite 
dilirre ni 


Comprador, rortugui«. Word, usuall) 
1 1 inamcn in Hong lore aid 


*> '111 e I inamrn in I long lore aid 
t file jtot.s I ho act ns aunts of burigii 
** * In'- in ilraliii} s \ I'h natises 
Compress, a medic il I’l "uai e is a I 
izr (11 ]iri'*srs are ,if tnei lind« — cr 
r 'Mia < f' imr wrttnl nati rial lift ct] 
f pi*atii, aid/rUft roubiees o 
1 r ' etr si-iac as I lalir ro" p'ca « 


clo«cl> allied to that of suan In praeMct, 
howeser, compressrd air h’s great ads^'nla e, 
for the dnsing of certain forms of narhirtrj, 
chief among these ael\ ant igis being its idapt i 
bilitv to transmission, with no loss of jviw r 
from radiation, and, in untkrj^rouiid i orl , 
tlie fact that the di char'e, is "• heilthful in- 
stead of a noxious addition to the atmo'phcrc 

In compressing air, the tcmjHnturo n'rs 
a ith the forced decrease in solumc and tlie re 
suiting mere ase in prts-urc M ixinium cfiici 
cnc) of eomjircssion is 'ttureel if the tempera 
ture of the iir remains constant, and this is 
the a idtlv adopted commercial p'an I nown as 
isott enrol compressor, though attained onlj 
more nr less imperfectlv 

lilt most general application of compre-sed 
air, however, is to the cIlss of small machines 
which require to he tasilj moacil handled, 
and exintrolleal, or in a hitli a rapid s icccs'ion 
of bloe s maj he delivered with effect \mon„ 
these maa be mentioned rocl drills, coal 
cutters, na cling hammers ‘see P HMVTie 
VppLiasai In drills the comprc>-«td air is 
supplied through a long flexible tulie, and ad 
muted into a small c>lindtr, jii't behind the 
piston a Inch drives Uie tool \i half strol t a 
valve automalicallj cuts off the «iippla, and, 
just before llic end of tlie stroV c admits air in 
front of the piston, ciishinnm it against 
shoe!, and driving it bad into jm Uion for 
another strol c The waste air \ Inch i»tapcs 
through an outlet valve is con'idenblv rv 
duced in temperature and serves to I lej) cool 
the cutting or sinl ing he id ‘'team dnven air 
compre'sors m ordmarv u«< mav be cl’sc-sj as 
follows 

f<j) Slraidit line tvqy, in whic’ a « n'lc 
honrnnlal air cvlinder is set isprlmi a uli Us 
sU’m cvlim'er, and providitl wuli i \o fa 
vhiels This palle-n i' j emrallv -dap'eel for 

eonpTV<.s„se 1,1 s)i < -I 

Ihjlbiplex Ivp'- la wlicb tlen are l 10 
‘steam evlirders, c'ch dnair- aa 'ir cal rde' 

' aad eoup'cd at fa to a craal s» sfi ea-n . a 
llavl id 

j (f' lloaro ital cp eo-aiw ail e ri-'-s 
le eh sits I cali'-iUr •■■I ta'-di n ri*l sa sy 
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pressure in the others They may be either of 
the straight lint or duplet form, with simple 
or compound steam cylinders 
(/} Rotary compressors, in theory and de- 
sign much like centrifugal natcr pumps, driven 
by stum turbines 

Both the steam turbmc and the rotary com- 
pressor hast increased effiaenry at very high 
^cds, and tlicy arc natural companion ma 
dunes 

Air can be compressed directly by falhng 
viatcr Good efficiency is secured by the ab 
sence of mechanical friction Use of compres- 
sed air IS important in automatic brakes and for 
frozen meat chambers See PM.ini«Tic Ap- 
PUVNCFS 

ComprcMton and Compressibility When 
a body is subjected to tJic action of any force 
\ihich causes it to occupy less volume, it is 
said to be compressed, and the diminution of 
volume IS termed compression Compressibility 
IS the ratio of Uic amount of compression per 
unit volume to the compressing force applied 
The unit of pressure generally used is one at- 
mosplrre Its actual value in pounds weight 
per square inch is neatly 14 7 Under a prev 
sure of 100 atmospheres, air will be com 
pressed to one hundredth of its original vol- 
ume, and the average compressibility (if the 
temperature be kept constant) is measured 
by the number which measures the final 
pressure— ws , 100 The measurement of the 
compressibility of liquids is usually made in 
a glass vessel termed a piezometer For ig- 
niting oil, by gas-oil compression, the Diesel 
engine uses tlic greatest pressures, to 480 lb 
per sq in , temperature, 1,000® 

Compramiie Measureii of 18S0, v anously 
Inown as the Omnibun Bill, a senes of mcas 
urcs passed by Congress dunng 1850, the chief 
points of which were the admission from time 
to time of the new Stales formed in Tevas, 
the immcihatc admission of California walh the 
boumlanes proposed, and the Temtonal or- 
t^ization of Utah and New Meaico wiUiout 
the Wilraot Ptovaso I\hat, however, proved 
to be the real question at issue was contained 
in clauses enacting the return of fugitive slaves 
*^pmg into the free States, and the total 
sjioitimi of the slave trade in the Distnct of 
Columbia, under licaw penalties These rcso 
lutiors were laid ( \pnl iS) lieforc a Committee 
"hidi Clay was chairman, and 
on Mav S he reported from it two b ll-,for the 
' *1 twa of the shvc trade m the Distnct of 
•' I mlua and fo- the settlement of the pnnci 
pending controversies The latter was 
‘"O m as the ‘Omnibus BiP ' The introduc- 


tion of these bills gave nse to one of the mosr 
famous debates m Congress, Clay, Viebstcr, 
Calhoun, Benton, Seward and Chase taking 
part The sections were cv'entually passed as 
separate acts, collectively known as the ‘Com 
promise Measures of 1850 ' Yet neither side 
was satisfied, the North being angered by the 
Fugiltvc Shvc Law, and soon the whole slav 
cry question was rc-opened m 1854 by the 
Kansas Nebraska Bill 

Compton, Arthur Holly (iSgz- ), 
American physicist Professor at University 
of Chicago (I9S3-4S ) , instructor and lecturer 
here and abroad at other universities, known 
chiefly for work on X-rav and electrons, and 
honored bv numerous scientific bodies He 
was Chancellor Washington Umv (1945- ) 
Compton, Karl Taylor (1867- ), Amer- 

ican physiast, brother of the above President 
of the Afassachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1930 

Comptroller, or Controller, an officer 
whose duty is to check accounts keeping 
countcrrolls or counterfoils, hence a steward or 
treasurer The Comptroller of the Currency 
has for his chief function the supervision of the 
national banking system 
Compurgation, an ancient legal term de- 
noting a method of proof of the innocence of a 
defendant by the oaths of a certain number of 
persons acquainted wath him Compurgation 
was finally abolished 1833 
Comstock, Ada Louise (1876- ), Amer- 

ican educator In 1912-33 slie was dean at 
Smith College and 1923-43 president of Rad- 
cliffc College 1943, marned Prof Notcstcin 
Comstock, Anthony (2844-2915), Amen 
can reformer, chief special agent of the New 
York Sociclv for the Suppression of Vice 
Comstock, George Cary (2855-1934) 
\mcncan astronomer He was an organizer of 
the \mcncan As'ronomicalSoactv and'crvcd 
as Its president in 2925-8 He wrote numcrou' 
volume# and was a member of manv learned 
soactics 

Comstock, John Henry (2849 t93t)» 
tmcncan entomologist Besides his govern- 
ment reports and numerous contnbulions to 
sacnufic pcnodicals he pubhohed /n/roduetion 
to Cntorr^ogi, and other works 
Comstock, Theodore 60 ant (2840-2915), 
Amcncan geologist In 2893 5 ke was presi- 
dent of the Univcrsitv of tnzona He also 
filled Stale positions as geologist, and was con 
«u1tmg mining engineer for several large com 
panics He published 0 <Urt of Grreral Cedo^ 
fv and many «acnUfic papers 
Comstock Lode, a rmarkable ''re-deposil 
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in western T'icvatii on the eastern slope of 
the Virf'inn RanRe, m oftshoot of the Sierra 
Nc\ ach It w as discoe ered in 1859 Tlic j leld 
now is much smaller than formerly At a cost 
of more than $2,000,000 the Sufro Tunnel was 
constructed through the mountain to dram 
the mines 

The lode occurs in igneous rock walls Its 
origin has been the subject of much discussion 
A complete and entertaining de'cription » 
gi\ en b\ Eliot I ord, Con slock jl/r/imc and 
ihnrrs, U S Geological Sure c\ , and a scien* 
tific discussion b\ Geo F Rccker, Gfolai’y of 
the Comstock Lode, U S Geological Suracs 

Comte, Isidore Mane Auguste Fran- 
cois Xavier, gencrall} known as Auguste 
(1798-1857), French posilnist philosopher 
After the completion of his Posttue Pbtlos- 
ap} y, Comte former! the rosilieisl Socicta, 
the aim of which was to undertake the re- 
organization ind direction of «ocict% — for 
this he wrote the Caltchtsm positii.iste, in 
which ire d( tailed the creed, ritual, and cere- 
monial of the new religion of humanita 
Since the reformation, according to Comte, 
humaniti has been given over to anarchv 
Men’s conceptions are intellcctuallv inco- 
herent, and consequent!) their actions arc 
morall) unstable He believes, tint a careful 
study of the laws of the universe and of 
hum in nature w ould reveal the fundamental 
laws of progress, and these truths properh 
svstematizcd would form a creed, a philos- 
ophv , a religion Consult J S Mill’s Angnstc 
Comte and Positivism, Herbert Spencer’s 
Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy 
of Comic 

Comus, the god of festal mirth, represented 
as a vv ingcd j outh 

Comyn, Cumming, or Cumyn, a familv 
originating in the French town of Comincs, 
who became povv'erfiil in Scotland In a blood 
feud Bruce vv is victorious and the Comyn 
family was crushed 

Conant, James Bryant (1893- )> 

American research chemist, born in Dorches- 
ter, Mass Major, Chemical Warfare Service, 
1918 President of Harvard University sinci. 
1973 Dr Conant has proved to be an ardent 
advocate of freedom of speech and liberalism 
in education As president of Harvard Uni- 
vcrsitv he has inaugurated man) reforms, 
notably the creation of national scholarships 
and roving professorships In 194* he repre- 
sented Pres Roosevelt in England He' was 
in Moscow, I94S Associated with “to™' 
research since 1941, he was chairman oi the 
National Defense Research Committee in 


World War II, in 19 >6, one of nine saentists 
appointed advisers to the Atomic Energy 
Commission He wrote On Vnderslandmg 
Science (1947) He beheved that pure sa- 
cncc influenced all human problems 
Conant, Thomas Jefferson (1802-91), 
American Hebrew and Biblical scholar He 
was reviser of the common English version of 
the Bible for the American Bible Union 
Concealment, a legal term It covers the 
improper suppression of facts, or hiding of 
person, crime, or property 
Concepcion, town, Argentine Republic, 
good trade in wheat, cattle, wool, timber, \ 
p 10,000 

Concepcion, province, Chile, Ivmg be- 
tween the Vrgcntinc Republic and the Pacific 
There arc cvtensivc forests and coal deposits, 
an cvcclicnt wine is made, p 247.6** 

Concepcion, town, Chile, capital of the 
province of Concepaon, the independence of 
Chile was declared here, p 70,645 
Concepcion or Villa Concepcion, at), 
Paragua) It is the chief commercial centre 
for the export of matt, p 15,000 

Concepcion, town, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, produces nee, sugar, tobacco, p 


1,487 

Concepcion de la Vega, town, Santo Do- 
mgo, capital of the province of La Vega, 
iccc^sor to in old town founded by Bir- 
lolomew Columbus m 1495 Dcsultop^ cx- 
,vations have revealed man) small objecte, 
id there are remains of foundation walls 
id towers, p 10,000 

Concept and Conceptualism A CTneept 
an idea which has been formed b) thou^it 
id permanentlv embodied in language To 
c concept of a particular thing this particu- 
r thing itself IS the object corresponding in 
ably, but IS there a general thing, so to 
eak, corresponding m reaht) to the gen- 
ii concepts? The doctrine of conceptualism, 
hich is specially connected vvith the name 0 
bclard, sought to mediate Jn^tvveen rcohsw 
id nominalism proclaiming an objccuve 
semblance of nature in things 
Conception, in human ph)siolog), the 

ipregnation of the ov urn i-n 

Concertina, a portable musical mstru- 
ent, invented b) Sir Charles WheaUtone m 
-,0 The sound is produced b) expansible 
Mows, operating on free metalho «eds 
Concerto, a musical composiUon, genera ) 
Slimed for a solo instrument— usually the 
,r or Molin-with an orchestral accom- 
wiment The creator of the concerto, vi as 
luseppc Torelh, 16S6, but the form was de- 
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vdopcd b> Bach, and others It consists of 
three movements, its form resembling that of 
tlic sonata, upon which it is founded 

Concert of Europe, international control 
on the part of Great Britain, Russia, Austna, 
and Prussia established at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 The year iSaa saw its break- 
up when Great Bntain withdrcir from the 
congress 

Conch, the name given to various cartion- 
feeding molluscs found on reefs in tropical 
seas They belong to the family Strombid-c 
and have heavy, thick shells with a conical 
spire The shells arc used in the manufacture 
of cameo 



Conch (Slrombtts pgas) 


Conchoid, a curve invented by Nicomcdes 
for solving the famous problem of the anaents, 
the duplication of the cube It may also be 
used to trisect an angle 
Conchology, a branch of zoology dealing 
with molluscs 

Conciereeric, a famous pnson in Pans oc 
cup}ing the lower floor of the north wing of 
the Palais dc Justice Mane Antoinette, 
Robespierre, and others passed their last days 
here 

Conciliation, International Sec Arbi- 
tration, International ^ 

Conciliation Boards Sec Arbitration, 
Industrial 

Conclave, an apartment in the Vatican m 
which the cardinals, who an. to tkcl a new 
Pope, arc housed until the election is complet- 
ed The cardinals occupv this apartment on 
the eleventh dav after the dcatli of a Pope and 
mav not leave it until the new Pope is named 
I he term conclave is also applied to the bodv 
of cinlimls so assembled 
Concord, in music, is a combination of 
notes satisfying in itself 
Concord, town, Massachusetts, Middlesex 
5® It is famous both as a litcraty slnne and 
for I's patriotic associations The rude wooden 
1) luge spanning the nver, now replaced bv a 
«mint structure, was the «cenc 01 the first 
oat tic of the \mcncan Ri volution \pnl 10 
T! e homes of 1 merson the \lcott« 
tiioreau and llawehome are preserved, and 


here, in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, are tlicir 
graves, p 7.072 

Concord, City and capital of New Hamp- 
shire It has handsome buildings, among them 
St Paul’s School Among memorials arc the 
Hannah Dustin Monument, the Bradley 
Monument in memory of Samuel Bradley and 
others massacred by the Indians, Aug ii, 
1746 Granite quarrying is an important in- 
dustry and there are flourishing manufactures 
and a large printing plant, the Rumford Press 
Concord was known as Pcnnacook, until 
*733, and as Rumford until 1763 It became 
the capital of tlie State in 1816, p 37,171 

Concord, city. North Carolma, county seat 
of Cabarrus co , seat of Scotia Seminary for 
colored students Industries include cotton 
nulls, p is,S7* 

Concordance, a dictionary or index of the 
Bible, in which the leading words arc listed 
alphabetically, giving the book, chapter, and 
verse in which each is to be found, also a sim- 
ilar index to any other work or collection of 
works, as the plays of Shakespeare or the writ- 
ings of Chaucer The compiler of the first 
concordance was probably Cardmal Hugo de 
St Caro, who about 1230 completed at Pans 
‘a short concordance’ of the \ ulgate Famous 
Concordances include Alexander Cruden’s and 
Robert Young’s of the Bible, Bartlett’s of 
Shakespeare 

Concordat, the name given in Frencli his 
tory to arrangements made between the mon- 
ardiy and tlie papacy for defining and deter- 
minmg the duties and nghts of the clergv with 
respect to these two powers respectively Of 
such arrangements tliere have been two spe 
aally notable In 1516, Fianas i met Pope 
Leo \ at Bologna, and drew up the first con- 
cordat Tlus concordat governed the relation 
of France to the papacy down to the rivolu 
tion, when it was supetseded by the civil or- 
gonmation of tlie clergy by the Constituent 
\ssembly in Julv, 1790 But a new concordat 
was made between Napoleon and Pius vn in 
the year i8oi In 1904, consequent on the 
suppression of teaching bv tlie religious orders 
and tlic dismissal of a bishop bv Cardinal 
VannutcUi, friction arore between the Vatican 
and the French gov emraent V mov ement w as 
set on foot to separate church and state, and 
the concordat was abrogated m Uic latter part 
of 1005 See Dc Pndt’s Les Q w'res Coi cerdsts 
fo 'ols iStS 3o), Dupin’s Ifriiir' dr Drotl 
LcchftsUqtr Fratcas (i‘!6o), and D’Haus- 
'onville « I'Etf Ron - r' el le Peer er Lv’ 
P re (tf/,s jo) 

Concrete \n ariifirnl s’oae formed bv 
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mmng cement, which will harden in the pres- 
ence of water, with an aggregate composed of 
sand or crushed stone of a similar fineness, 
and stone, or a similar hard, inert matcnal of 
larger size Owmg to the fact that it is a 
plastic matenal, changing from an ongmal 
semi-flmd to a hard, compact substance, it^ 
can be molded into any desired shape 
While it has been used as a buildmg matenal 
since the earhest tunes, with a crude sort of 
cement as a binder, it is within the last quarter- 
century that its growth has been most marled, 
particularly since the mvention of ‘reinforced 
concrete,’ a combmation of steel and concrete 
in which the concrete is utilized to resist the 
compressive stresses, and the steel the tensile 
stresses 


by tummg with a shovel, then adding the 
water and making a mortar, and finally nddin g 
the stone, tummg the whole ovdr and over 
until the stone is mcorporated m the mass 
Proper design and construction arc among 
the most_important features of concrete work 
Forms for holding the concrete till it hardnn!; , 
the proper ‘pounng’ methods, the mixing, all 
have a part in preventing collapse or bending 
Its broadest use is m building construction 
Of late years hquid concrete has been poured 
betueen two sets of cast-iron molds made in 
separate units and bolted together A whole 
house may be poured in a few days and ready 
for occupancy when hardened 
As a decorative matcnal, concrete is being 
used quite extensively, though this is a com 



Modern All-Concrete House 


Portland cement is used m about 94% of 
the concrete construction in this country This 
IS an artificial cement produced by the calana- 
tion and subsequent pulverization of a propor- 
tioned mixture of carbonate of hme and clay 
or slag It IS made m a number of mills in 
various parts of the country, and is sold in 
sacks or barrels As cement hardens upon 
apphcation of water, m storing care must be 
taken to keep away all moisture 
The other ingredients of concrete are known 
as ‘fine aggregate’ and ‘coarse aggregate’ re- 
spectively Fine aggregate consists of sand, 
crushed stone, or gravel screemngs uhich will 
pggQ through a small screen — say, one having 
four meshes to the linear inch Coarse aggre- 
gate may be either gravel or broken stone - 
Concrete is mixed by hand or by machine, 
most generally the latter In some work, where 
economy will not warrant a power mixer, the 
mixing IS done on a board platform by first 
thoroughly mixmg the sand and cement dry 


paratively new development, it lends itself 
very effectively to omaircnts such as garden 
benches Concrete possesses marked fireproof 
qualities Experiments have shonn it to have 
a low conductivity, so that heat takes a very 
long time to reach the body of the mass and 
to cause expansion Wdl-made, dense con- 
crete is practically water-tight, but poorly 
made concrete shows a tcndcniy to leak under 
water pressure 

Wear-rcsistmg quahties make concrete of 
importance in road construction See Cemevt, 
Bud and Hill’s Reinforced Concrete Constrnc- 
Ition, Taylor and Thompson’s A Trealtse on 
j Concrete, O Faber and H E Childe s The 
Concrete Yearbook 

Concretion, a term applied in medicine to 
any abnormal sohd or semi-solid mass formed 
m the human body from any of the natural 
secretions — as gallstone . - .u . 

Concretions, in the sense in which that 
term is used by the geologist, are masses o‘ 
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rounded or irregular form which occur m scdi- 
mentai) rocks, more p-irticuhrly m sand- 
stones, shales, cla>s, and impure limestones 
A dissificition of concretions based upon 
ongin and structure is {,i\tn bs J E Todd, 
Concretions and Heir Geological Effects, Bull 
Gcol Soc of Vmenca 

Concubinage marks a stage in the dc\ clop- 
ment of the mstitution of mamage towards 
definite and consistent monogam> It was 
recognized b> law as at least a permissible 
practice, but it was of inferior sanctity and 
bindingness as compared with regular mar- 
riage However, when the regular mamage 
had >aelded no heir, concubmage was not onlj 
permissible but laudable under the patriarchal 
or famiK religion of classical times Augustus, 
to check liccnt ousness and to promote sta- 
bility m the mamage relation, forbade or at 
least matenall} restricted it by legally degrad 
mg the position of a concubine by the Lea 
Julia The practice continued, however, and 
concubinage as a legal institution was not 
abolished in Germany, for instance, till 1577 
Compare also hloscANATic hlMutiACF 
Concussion of the Brain, the Stunning 
effect produced on the brain by a fall or a blow 
The immediate result is stupor 
Conde, Henry I do Bourbon, Due d’En- 
ghien. Prince de (1552 S8), son of LouiS I , 
took part with his cousin, Henry of Navarre, 
afterward Henry iv of Trance, at the battle 
of Amay Ic Due After the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, in order to save his life, he 
temporarily became a Roman Catholic He 
took a prormnent part in the subsequent rc- 
hgious wars as a Protestant 
Conde, Henry II de Bourbon, Due d’En- 
ghien. Prince de (1588-1646), posthumous 
son of Henry r , was brought up in the Roman j 
Cathohe faith His ambition and mtnguesi 
disturbed the first years of Louis xm ’s im- 
nonty, until finally the regency imprisoned 
him in the Bastille After his hbeiation he 
became a docile instrument of Richelieu 
Conde, Louis I de Bourbon, Prince de 
(tS3o-6g), was the first of his Une to assume 
the title of Condfi He was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Huguenots, took part in the 
conspiraiy of Amboise, and agam m a second 
revolt against Cathenne de’ Media Cather- 
me's subsequent attempt to seize Cond6 and 
^hgny led to their flight, and to Condfi’s 
death at the battle of Jamac 
Conde, Louis II de Bourbon, Prince do 
(1621 86), ‘the Great Condd,’ at an early age 
gave Signs of the quick intellect, extraordinary 
courage, excessive haughtmess, and hardness 


of heart which iftcrward distinguished him 
His influence was immensely strengthened 1 ^ 
his victories ov cr the Spaniards He supported 
the court against the Fronde, until his attitude 
towards Mazarm and Anne led to his impnson- 
ment, however the union of the Old and New 
Frondes led to his release Appomted to com- 
mand in the Low Countnes, he won the battle 
of Lens An indcasivc attempt on Pans was 
followed by flight when he entered the service 
of Spam, and commanded the Spamsh armies 
unbl his defeat before Dunkirk, 1658 Re- 
stored to his rank in France he subsequently 
fought the Dutch 

Conde, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Princr 
de (1736 1S18), son of the Duke de Bourbon 
fought with distinction in the Seven Years’ 
AYar, winning the battle of Johannisbcrg He 
afterward commanded the ‘army of Cond£’ 
against the revolutionists He retired to Eng- 
land but returned to France at the Bourbon 
restoration He is the author of Essat sitr la 
vie dll grand Conde 

Condenser, an apparatus for changing a 
vapor, such as steam, into its liquid by remov- 
mg the latent heat In the case of the steam 
the primary object for the condenser is to 
speedily remove the steam as fast as it passes 
through the engine or turbine and by its con- 
densation so r^ucc the volume of the sub 
stance that a low pressure exists at the engine 
outlet, thereby decreasing the pressures agamst 
which the engme’s piston must work 

The jcWyJie condenser was extensively used 
up to a few years ago in many power plants 
I With the advent of motor dnve for power- 
plant auxiliancs, the steam dnven pump and 
jet condenser was largely superseded by the 
I motor-dnven pump and loiv Iciel condenser 

In still another low-level jet condenser both 
the oir and water are removed by the kinetic 
[action of the steam These are called syphon 
condensers The condenser has a set of rmgs 
making up a Ventun shaped passage to the 
lower end of which is attached a tail pipe 
Water enters through a water box containing 
a set of nozzles in its lower side The steam 
enters at the top and, flowing in through the 
rmgs making up the Ventun passage, meets 
the high-veloaty w ater jets and is immediately 
condensed 

It IS obvious that there is always danger of 
floodmg the engme or turbine if the pump 
should fail and the relief, or vacuum breaker, 
fail to operate As is well known, the atmos- 
phenc pressure V' 11 support a column of water 
34 ft high if there be a total vacuum or ab- 
sence of pressure, above the column If a pipe 
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Lc dcvatcd 34 ft high, the process of condens- 
ing the steam could be earned on in the con- 
denser head and the uater permitted to drop 
through the pipe ivithout danger of flooding 
the engine This is the principle of the baro- 
vietrtc condenser 

In the majonty of poucr plants the water 
supply carries scale-forming matenal, and as 
the condensed steam is free from such foreign 
matter, every effort is made to save it for 
reuse For this reason the ]ct and barometnc 
condensers have been replaced b> tlie surface 
condenser Steam from the turbine or engine 
jmters the slidl when it is condensed by water 
flowing through the tubes The condensed 
steam, or condensate, flows into a chamber at 
the lower side of the shell from whence it is 
removed and returned to tlie boiler feed-water 
supply by the condensate pump 

The tubes arc usually of brass but Admiralty 
metal, on alloy of 70 per cent copper, 29 per 
cent zinc and 1 per cent tin, is becoming the 
most popular metal With a w cll-designed con- 
denser the vacuum obtained should approach 
within o s inches of water, of the absolute zero 
pressure, or 30 inches of vacuum 

In first cost the barometnc and the low-levd 
jet condenser arc much cheaper than the sur- 
face condenser The former types are cheaper 
to operate, require less attention and when the 
cooling water is free from scale-forming mate- 
rial they are to be preferred But as most 
waters are scale-forming the surface type is 
the most widely used 

Condensers are used in ammoma plants and 
in gas-making practice These include atmo- 
sphcnc condensers, which have the exteriors 
of the tubes through which the gas passes 
cooled by air, and water condensers supphed 
w itli a flow of w atcr surrounding the gas tubes 
These cool the gas to remove substances which 
are not permanent gases at normal tempera- 
tures Other manufactures using condensing 
apparatus are Uiose of petroleum and perfumes 

Consult Femald and Orrok’s Engineering of 
Poiver Plants, Croft’s Steam Poaicr Plant Attz- 
thanes, Gebhardt’s Poioer Plant Engineering, 
Morrison’s Practical R^ngeration 

Condenser, a form of electrical apparatus 
used to accumulate a charge of electnaty 
The name is the result of belief that a cerlam 
amount of fluid electricity could be collected 
or condensed on a conducting surface In its 
simpler form a condenser is two conductors 
separated by an insulating medium The usual 
form consists of sheets of tinfoil separated by 
paraffined paper or sheets of mica with alter- 
natmg sheets of tinfoil The prinaple is luus- 


traled by the Franklin plate, a piece of glass 
with pieces of tinfoil on each side If a posi 
tively charged body or the positive conductor 
of an clcctnc machine is connected with one 
of the tinfoil coatings it will communicate to 
it by conduction a positive charge If the op 
posite plate is non connected with the ground 
the negative electncity is held while the posi- 
tive IS repelled and passes to the ground Ac- 
cordingly we have accumulated equal amounts 
of positive and negative electricity on the tm- 
foil If the two- surfaces are connected a bright 
spark results and the equilibrium is restored 

The favorite condenser used in electnc static 
work IS the onginal Leyden jar It is a wide- 
mouthed glass jar covered mside and out with 
tm-foil One common use of condensers is in 
radio apparatus The so-called iiariable con 
denser consists of a senes of aluminum plates 
connected in parallel, which alternate with a 
set of fixed plates, also connected m parallel 
Sec S P Thompson Electricity and Magnetism 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de (1715-80), 
French philosopher, spent his life on his estate 
of Flux, engaged in speculative studies His 
VOngtnc dcs Connaissances Ilumatnes out- 
hnes his system, and, with the Trade des 
Syslemes, is in opposition to the work of 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz His own sys 
Icxn IS developed in Tfotlc dcs ScHSoltoHS and 
Traitc des Animam, m which he postulates 
sensation as the only source of know ledge, and 
to it traces the origin of all intellectual proc- 
esses His CEwres Completes appeared in 
1821-3 Sec Rcthorc’s Condillac on I’Empmsme 
rf le Rationalisme, Dewaule’s Condillac et la 
Psychologic Anglaise Contcmporaine, and Salty- 
Low’s Die Philosophic Condillacs 

Condition, in law A provision in an in- 
strument in writing that its scope, effect, or 
irahdity, m part or as a whole, shall be depend- 
•nt upon the happening or non-occurrence of 
in uncertain event 

Conditional Immortality, an eschatologi 
•al theory which maintains that the soul is 
iaturally mortal and that immortahty is only 
0 be obtained as the gift of God The case of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is adduced as m «- 
mple See Life in Christ, by Edy^ ^c, 
’cttingell’s Life Everlasting, and Salmonds 

Christian Doctrine of Immortality 

Conditional Limitation In the law 0 
«al property, an estate m fee granted ^on a 
:ondition winch defeats or termmates ffie 
rrantee’s Utle upon the happening “me col- 
ateral event, or which causes the tide to pass 
Jom the ovmer to another peison on suA 
ivent For example, a house may be granted 
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•o f n tondilwn thit ht live there, but i{ he 
tt io\t, then to 11 Vs fee v^ould be limited 
-lid qi ilifiid, but liL could imVc it ib^lutc 
bv livm, on tie prcmiMS nil his life Such 
t intf mnj be ere ittd in tlie United Stntts 
to d’V 

Condonation, in Inn, the forgiveness 
pnotMl bv n husbnnd or vvnfc to lus or her 
imilij pnrlncr for violntion of tlic mnmngc 

VO 

Condor (Sarcorhan pus gT\phus), n verj 
hr"c ‘•outli \mcricnn vultunnc bird of prev 
Condors nltncl old horses, cows, nnd the 
'Til'cr domcbtic nnimnls, but rnrclj mnn, nnd 
r o liml 'nms to h iv e more pov erful ej csight 
Condoreet, Jean Antoine Nicolas Cari- 
tai, Marquis defl74^ 04), I rcnch pbilosophi 
ral voter, n freethinker, D’Mcmbert nnd 
Cl’inut btmj, his {.Hides Ills £ssai siir fe 
CJfut Iilf^ral, led to his election to the 
Irtnrh Aridim> of Sciences, of which he 
nftrt vnrds beenme pcrjietual secret ir> Uur 
i''R the revolution he espoused the cnu«e of the 
{isojiU, rnd vvns elected president of the \s 
nbl> m 1701 « Proscnbcel nt length bv the 
exl'emi'ts, he tound refuge m the house of his 
tnend Mndnmt Vernct His most import ml 
Wo I , I }■} iijjf d'lit TnMftJu Uislcrtgur dcs 
^r•<^tr, dr I Ijprtl Human, tnu{ht the per- 
fccli'jilitv of min nnd the perfeet equnhtv of 
CtVil ard pihiic il nghls for both sexes \mong 
f ' Ollier Wils should be mentioned R<jlfvms 
cn tl' hjsf Ki-ofdinr of ifiSS <iid Ihl of 
Il loil 1/fiq I70", nnd Uoir; d'apprtndrf 
- t "“/Vr iirrqrr< r' I -re faeth'e He wns 
f-nl’i inptured nt Clnmnrt, nnd elied in prison 
1* h ut. h Ivtirc, Ipil (i, 1701 ‘>cc nho tlie 
C s tl/ I Utcr bcti ecn Condoreet nnd Tur- 
T' ' 17700, Cr ' fol Ifiscf’hin fi, bv John 
'in lr% 

^ Condotilcn, ntrec inrv soldiers hirctl (rot - 
“ * *v ill Iiitim lonls md unwnrldc 

V to fnht fo' them In the 15111 cen 
pti fe s nn pns eel into the hnndb of 
'o Ual nns wl os» o'ljei t w is u jx,v 
r-rvcodinjiimripnlili for Uiemse.lv is j 
t' rM I rnnicsco ‘«f<,r i, i is forlumte i 
*0 uic the ehchv of MiUn (14x0) I 
”«te -ss cu-'«*\n* elistniei b''tvecn' 
1 Ut - c->p'ovets ort o' then, Cnr 
^ "g excel 'cd bv \qmcc on sjsp 

*'e'i rr\ rif r r sie s\-*pi-j of mr 
I ' 1 {1-..C r’ c! I ns s7>-e'ijl% 

X *' 1 nt u*’"’- mv^dcfs see 
' t ,,e I' \ l{e or 

f 

eletlon, 1 * t' r 1 p el", rrsl^s 
' ' «■ cv’ eiiv Is tnobn • cd 


through mnttcr The portion of matter which 
transmits the heat or the c’cctncit> is colled 
the conductor Hint conduction tiles place 
when ncighbonng parts of Uie same substance 
aic nt different tempentures, the licnt flowing 
nlwnvs from the warmer part to the colder 
part 

In the cn«e of elcctncnl conduction, the con- 
dition which determines Uie flow of current is 
the difference of elcctncnl {lotcntinl along a 
conducting channel The In vs governing the 
relation between current nnd potential differ- 
ence are simil ir to those governing the relation 
between flow of heat and difference of tem- 
perature, nnd arc particular cn«es of Uie mnthc 
miticnl theory first given bv louner in his 
TIcorie dr la Chalrur (iSis) In the ease of 
ordinntn stead> elcctncnl flow the law takes a 
ver> simple form known ns Ohm's law \c- 
cording to this law , the conduct ince is defined 
ns the ratio of the current p issmg along a con 
ductor to the potential difference acting along 
It In a rough wnv, good conductors of heat 
are ilso good conductors of electncitj The 
conductivitv of materials, both for heat nno 
for clectneitv , is influenced bv v nnous phv sical 
conditions, sudi ns pressure, temperature, 
strain, magnetic state, etc 

Conductor, in music, is the musict in who 
con lucls or directs in orchestra He usuall> 
stands m front of the performers, either facing 
them or with lus back to them and bents time 
V ith n baton 1 he present me Uiod of conduct 
ing was introduced into I nglind in ibso bv 
bpolir I ormi rlv the conductor i ith his score 
before him sal at a harpsichord or piano, and 
plajtd onl> ns occasion reoiuired the orchestra 
I iling it> time from the leading violinist 

Cond>lomnlB, moi-t, flat, elevated p’tclics 
occurring on the si m m second irj svphihs 

Cone, a surface ptneMlid Iiv a straight line 
which constantlv passt~, through a fixcrl point, 
called the vertex and is subject to «ome other 
condition I his is the most general form of a 
cone, but the term is u'unllv nppliid to the 
cast where tlu generating line pastes through 
a lixid point and moves round tlie circunfer 
ence of a circle This is tcclmicalU tallcil the 
coac of the seco id degree Tlie \ -""ous f «,urcs 
obtained bv «citions of the con the second 
decree bv a plane nrc as fol’o \s — If O c co"c 
is cut bv a plarc {lamllel to t’v gincmtin" 
lire tl e section is a pir'Nila, if bv an\ otl cr 
jphre i * leh cuts onlv o-e bs^fch td tl t cur , 
j tl e scc’i''"' IS nn cllip e "nd n tv o p'* ic ' • 
c-is/r ci'c’cs, and if bj a pt'"e cu t l>n h 
ilmnJes a h'T** ’lo’-' Thts'' cal'" cs c'l’-d 
Ci’~ * tvl a-« we c lost d.ieovt«d bv Greek 
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mathcmatiaans when studying the nght cir- 
cular cone 



a, Parabola, b, dhpsc, c, hy- 
perbola ) 

Conegliano, toivn and episcopal see, prov- 
ince Treviso, Italy, the birtliplacc of Cima da 
Concghano, and famous for its wine, p 10,252 
Cone-shells {Conus), gastcropod molluscs 
which chicdy inhabit tropical seas 
Coney One of the English names of the 
European rabbit, the source of domestic rab- 
bits 

Coney Island, island and resort, borough of 
Brooklyn, N Y , c^tendmg from the entrance 
to New York Harbor 5 m along the shore 
of Long Island, being the first section of an 
extensive sand bar on that coast The most 
popular portion is filled with all sorts of itmer- 
ant shows and cheap places of amusement j 
Confarreation, the highest and most sol- 
emn form of marriage among the ancient 
Romans 

Confectionery This branch of cookery 
includes the preparation of all articles of food 
rich m sugar Dunng the last few decades the 
variety and quantity of such preparations have 
increased enormously 

Confederacy, United Daughters of the 
A society organized at Nashville in 1894 The 
membership is composed of widows, wives, 
mothers, sisters, and female descendants of 
officers of the Confederate army or navy, or of 
those who held ci\il offices under the Con- 
federacy or gave aid to it 

Confederate States of America, the fed- 
eral union of the eleven southern states which 
seceded from the United States m 1860-1 and 
tned unsuccessfully in the war of 1861-5 to 
establish a permanent mdependent govern- 
ment The eleven states were South Carolina, 
Mississippi, rionda, Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Tons, Arkansas, North Carohna, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia On Feb 4, 1861, at 
Montgomery, Ala , a provisional Congress of 
the states which had then seceded— South 
Carolma, Lomsiana, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, the Texas delegates 


being appointed later— met, and four days 
later adopted a provisional constitution for the 
Confederate States On Feb 9, JclTcisonDavis 
of Mississippi was chosen provisional president, 
and Alexander H Stephens of Georgia, pro- 
visional vice-president On Mar ii a perma- 
nent constitution was adopted Ric^ond, 
Vi , on July 20, 1861, supplanted Montgomeiy 
as the capital of the Confederate States 
The Confederate Consbtution was in large 
part identical with that of the United States, 
a majority of the sections being texlually the 
same except for the substituhon of the words 
'Confederate States' for the words “Umted 
States' Certain important changes were, 
however, introduced In the first place, nat- 
urally, these changes emphasized the rights of 
individual states and secured to davcholders 
rights which the South hod long contended for 
before the war The Federal government was 
prohibited from granting bounties, cnactmg 
any protective tariff, or appropnatmg money 
for any internal improvement intended to 
facilitate commerce, ‘except for the purpose 
of furnishing lights, beacons, and buoys, and 
other aids to navigation upon tlio coasts and 
the improvement of harbors and the removing 
of obstructions in nver navigation ’ The im- 
portation of ‘negroes of the African race from 
any foragn country other than the slave hold- 
j mg states or temtones of the United States' 
was expressly forbidden, and power was con- 
ferred on Congress to prohibit all importation 
of slaves, should it see fit to do so There w ere 
otlier changes in regard to term of office, 


icndments, and voting 

This Constitution is interesting from various 

intsofview,andinsoroercspects(c g ingivmg 

the President power to veto separate items 
appropnaUon bills) it was probably supenor 
the United States ConstituUon, but it w as of 
list never put to a test under normal condi- 
ns The exigenues of a long and stubborn 
r inevitably caused centralization, fte gov- 
imcnt of the Confederacy developed into a 
•t of military autocracy The economic 
akness of the Confederacy, moreover, as 
npared with the United States, soon became 
larcnt, her industries were not greatly *- 
■sified, and manufacturing, formerly ne^ 
ted, could not be developed sufficiently, and 
s enormous issues of paper money brought 
noralizaUon and depreciation 
Richmond, early m 1864, flour soW 53 ^ 
,arre) and shoes for $150 a pair m Confeder 
cuncncy The Confederacy, moreover, w as 
ible to sLire expected recognition and the 
lected finanaal assistance abroad, though 
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tirlt m ll’C ^lar, it x^ns rccofnircd ns n bdliRcr- 
tni In Orent IJntain and oilier Luropcm 
foxernments At the clo't of the x ar, thtre- 
hiri, the Conftdtntc Stitts xxcrc thoroughlj 
«i3U't«l, and xxith the surrender of Gcntril 
Ite the goxtrnmtnt immediittl> collip'Cd 
Stc StnsMO’, Cixn Wap, and Uvmo 
SrxTi s, ind consult jLlferson D ixis, Rise ai d 
1 1 'I <1/ tie Can federate Gocrnneil, A 11 
‘i'rpl ens, Constitutional Vis' ' of the II ar be- 
tween tie Slafn, Tollird, Tie Lost Cause, ind 
hje of Jefferson Dans and tie Secret History 
ef tl' Coifederac^ (1S69), Sdnxib, 7 le Con 
federate States of Amertea (1001), cssentnUj 
in economic hislorj , Calliliin, Difloinatie His- 
tory cflle Soutlern Confederacy (iqoi), Cunj, 
Tie Citl llistori of tie Go~ernirent of the 
Confederate States (iqoi), Richardson (td), 
Uesffes h d Papers of tl e Cot federacy (1905), 
and Rhodes, History of tie United States from 
the Cor promise of 1850 (1803)1 especially 
xol X 

Confederate Veterani, United Sons of 
An otFini’-iiion formed in 1806 in Richmond, 
\a , «uh objicls similir to those of the Uniltd 
Coofedente Vettrans Milt descendants of 
Cnnftdi nte X ticnns onlj irt eligible for mcm- 
Iwrsl'ip 

Confederate Veteran*, United Anisso 
fixtion orginiicd in \cix Orleins in 18S0 to 
u iile ill i««ociilions of Confedentc vetenns, 
•nldw-s, and «iilors, to gitlier lutlicntic Ins 
tornl diti of the xxir, to preserve records ind 
sthc-, to ml xvidovs ind dependents, Uic dis 
ah’c 1 ind tl c nccdj , ind to clicrish the ties 
»f fri'nd tup 

Confederation, stnctlv used, implies the 
In 'si fiinn of Imnd or union into xxhich com- 
I '"UK'S hr^t or snnll enter for Uie purpose 
r' fisr-itis; one Mile, the indixiduil conimun 
It i-s Tinuiin tl e hrgist po«siWi incisure of 
"■vr'n n\ 1 1 1. 1 . Mtcd Si lies his gnduillx 
e 'll from 1 '00 c to ifcdtnlion to 1 strong 
e" ) ixlrrc tic ccitril goxtmnuiil his ci 


the confedcntion, xxh'ch listed from 1S06 
UH 1813 

Conference IS an isscmblx of dckgates 
from a number of states for the purpose of 
deliberation regarding questions of common 
interest As its name implies, its functions ire 
deblicritue rither thin cxccutixc, but the 
distinction between 1 conference md a con- 
gress xxhidi is cxccutixc in chiractcr is not 
easily drawn or ilxvajs obserxed Tlius tlici 
peace conference at The Hague xx as nominallj 
dclilicritixc onlj, but public opinion has in 
some degree changed its resolutions into cxecu 
tivc degrees The name is also applied in a 
general xxaj to representative assemblies for 
example, the supreme sjnod of the vinous 
Methodist churches is called a Conference 
Conferva, a genus of green alga, having 
the thallus many-ccllcd, thread III e, and un 
branched These plants arc common in ponds 
and ditches, attached to other aquaUc vegeta 
tion, submerged stones, xxood, etc, and often 
occur on the shells of fresh xxater molluscs 
ConfesBio, Confession, Confessional, or 
Confessionar} , the tomb of a s.imt or marlv r 
The name onginated in tarl> Chnstian umes, 
when the relics of those xxho died for the faith 
were regarded bj tlicir fcllox Chnstians xxith 
deep and rev crential affection Tlie belief m a 
certain cfTicacj in the toucli or presence ol 
relics XX as x idelx entertained \ confcssio is 
the grave over xxhich an altar x’-as erected, Uie 
clumber in which it stood, or a niche in the 
bod> of an altar for the purpose of containing 
relics, later, the entire building erected oxer 
such a grave, with all tint it contained, was 
odlcd a confcssionaij or confes'io 

Confession, in religious usage, commonl> 
means a declaration of <ins to a pnest to obtain 
absoluUon Public or open confession licfore 
the entire congagation x as a p-actice of tlic 
t irlv cl urcli I’nv ate confess on probablx or 
igmalcd in Uie moaistcncs ard spread ihcice 
to the laitv gnduallv and not willn,.l ojipo 


' ’e 1 1 'i rn or the con iififnl states 


*^1 Articles 


fi r p) xrr^ of direct co itrol over the indi * sition hen it had become a general custon 

the fourth I-atenn Council (tars) made It a 

hw of the clmrch bx emcling that even na- 
ture Chn-tnn should eonfess at least once m 
each viar to a pupctlv "Piiwixol piist The 
Council of Trent declared ihr thiec ‘acts ol 
the pentent’ which consl'tutP the s cr’"'r'ii 
of pciance to li" conllt oa, courts 1 a srd 
il,«rarti’a CoaVs an is i-cu'l'il la the 

ntva’ or f G-Cxl. a'-do’I'i 'ehur,’'^ 

t’ e dins r»s of tl e ! n e Kero— ei ■•lsih‘1 ed its c* n p J-o-v char 
XV 1 ,1 „ 1 ,^ c I acter as'd I” geec-a! It x-’i •«; ss J that p ivxte 

5»1 fec'iCf lapsed the b'cah vp c* ’ eo*’fe« on has ro place in I'rotcsiaaKsm The 


Confrdrraiian, Articles of 
of Confedpration 
Coixfrdrrstion of tlie Rhine an alliance 
•' x"'- Ocri''-n st->ic“ fo— ctl underlie 

I" ‘1 ‘ I 1' 1 pai'cxt I a of Napo'eoa, nftir 
t ‘ f ' V t ' \n<*ria 1 1 tl c Gem 'n xxorld 
*"■ d-t»i\rd lx 1 i-a in ji-ox ll'* 
» - ts I* tl<- CO r^V- i»j,n la Na,v» 

- r- « 1 
I 
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Church of Enghnd Ins a gcncnl confession 
followed by a form of absolution in the order 
of both morning ind evening pra>er, and 
countenances pm ate confession in the visita- 
tion of the sick The Protestant Episcopal 
Church retains the general confession only 

Confession In law, citlier a voluntary 
statement bj one person to another pnvate 
individual to tlic effect that he has committed 
a crime, or of his connection with one, or the 
admission of a prisoner, charged uith enme, 
that he is guilty A confession is not admissible 
in evidence against a prisoner, if it ms pro- 
cured bj an officer of the law under threats, or 
false promises of favor 

Confession of Faith Confessions of faith 
do not differ essentially from creeds Both arc 
a sort of authorized program setting fortli the 
opinions of a cliurch or section thereof The 
great confessions are closely connected with 
tlie Reformation The Augsburg Confession, 
drawn up by hfelandithon from Lutlier’s 
materials, w as presented at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530 It IS one of the first of a long 
scries of ‘confessions* connected with articles 
of belief in Lutheran and Calvinist theologians, 
some with national titles indicating their po- 
htical importance The two great Enghsh con 
fcssions arc the Thirty nine Articles of Uie 
English Church and the Westminster Confes- 
sion 

Confirmation, in religious usage, signifies 
the acceptance and ratification m proper form 
of tlic choice of a certain person for a churdi 
office The confirmation of the baptized is a 
very ancient custom, and ma> be said to be 
apostolic It is one of Uie seven sacraments 
of the Roman Catliohc Church, and is per- 
formed by tlic bishop, who makes the sign of 
tlic cross on tlic forehead of the candidate with 
the chnsm and gives him a slight blow on the 
cheek, signifying that he must suffer buffeting 
for Christ, the age is usually 10 to 16 years 
In the Greek Churdi the rite may be adminis- 
tered by any pnest and follows baptism In 
the churdies of tlic Anglican communion it is 
administered by the imposiUon of tlie bishop’s 
hands upon those who are presented to him 
by then pastors as prepared to receive it, and 
is necessary for admission to the holy com- 
munion, those who arc confirmed renew the 
vows made for tliem at baptism by their 
sponsors Lutheran churches have a sunilar 
custom In other Protestant churches a public 
confession of faith before the first commumon 
takes the place of the rite 

Confiscation In law, takmg a persons 
property, without adequate compensation, 


under the authority of the state By the an- 
cient common law of England the term was 
applied almost evdusively to the seizure by 
the state of stolen goods, stray cattle, and the 
goods of a traitor However, both m England 
and the United States the term is now most 
commonly used to denote the act of the gov- 
ernment in scizmg goods on which import duty 
or other revenue has not been paid under cir- 
cumstances whicli prove that the owner in- 
tended to defraud tlie government It is also 
sometimes applied to the sale of real property 
by the state for tlie collection of taxes In 
international law, it denotes the taking of the 
property of an ahen enemy found witlnn the 
country in time of war and also tlie capture 
and appropriation of contraband of war and 
neutral vessels on winch it is earned 
Conflict of Laws A vanance or opposition 
of the laws of different nations or states m 
cases where, by reason of the residence of the 
parties to the controversy' in different juris 
dictions, the situation of the subject-matter of 
the action, or for some other reason, it becomes 
necessary to determine whether the laws of 
one state or country or another shall be applied 
to the facts before the court Where tlie laws 
of two or more nations differ upon certain 
points there is a conflict of law The question 
then IS in a given controversy, which law will 
prevail? In the United States th?rc is a con 
stant conflict between the laws of tlic different 
states, and tins conflict often causes great con 
fusion The same is true of foreign nations 
Sec International Law 
Confucius (ssr -479 B c ), the Chinese sage, 
bom at tlie modem Sze-chuen, m Shan-tung 
province ‘Confucius’ is simply a Western cor- 
ruption of 'K'ung fu-tszc’ — » e the fu-tsx, or 
‘philosopher,’ whose family name was R’ung 
He lost his mother at the age of twenty-four, 
and had in consequence to reUre for three 
nommol years (twenty-seven montlis) from the 
public service After this Confucius resum^ 
his archieological, musical, histoncal, and oBi- 
ciol studies In order the better to balance 
his thoughts, he even paid a visit to the im- 
perial court, the keeper of the archives being 
tlie celebrated mystic Lao-tsze, whose some- 
what incomprehensible philosophy was tlien 
the religion of the better educated classes It 
appears that Lao-tsze’s obscure exhortations 
were not found convmcmg by Confucius, who 
had now set up a ‘school of thought of his 
own, the essence of which seems to have been 
‘how to get thmugh hfe like a courteous gen- 
tleman’ When the nsing teacher had attamed 

his thirty-sixth year, he found it necessary 
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fly from home in order to a\oid pohtical dis- 
putes dangerous to bis mental and physical 
rrell bemg After some years’ residence m the 
neighbonng duchy of Tsi, he resumed his 
scholastic teaching in his native ^and, and at 
the age of forty-seven agam accepted public 
office under a new duke His admmistration 
proved so sagacious and successful that the 
contiguous states gradually grew uneasy In- 
trigues were accordingly set on foot, and Con- 
fucius went into voluntary evile for thirteen 
years On his return, Confucius found con- 
genial employment in composing a history of 
Lu from B c 722 This is the first known at- 
tempt at systematized Chmese history, apart | 
from myth and vague tradition Confucius 
also collected the poems, folk-lore, annals, 
songs, and ntes then m vogue in vanous parts 
of the empire Lditmg and pruning these, he 
produced what are stdl knowm as the classics 
— the Book of Htslory (or Tradition), the Book 
of Odes, the Book of Changes (or Oracles), the 
Book of Riles, and so on To these his pupils 
and descendants subsequentlv added Con- 
fucius’s owm apothegms, and one or two works 
on ethical phdosophy The sage died in his 
seventy Uurd year, has last words being an ex- 
pression of regret that no rulers existed with 
suffiaent sagacity to appreaate his teachings 
properly 

It is not easy for Europeans to understand 
exactly why Confucius’s influence over Chinese 
thought has been at once so great and so un- 
shaken In a Chmese world of greed, self- 
indulgence, intrigue, and dislo3ralty, Confucius 
pleaded for truth, industry, justice, modera- 
tion, and public duty His doctnnes are nat- 
urally best appreciated in their native garb 
Confucius was not officially honored at his 
death It was not until the old feudal empire 
had been destroyed that, in b c 195 the founder 
of the still existmg Chmese pohtical system 
paid a visit to the philosopher’s tomb For 
f uUer particulars, see Life and Uhors of Con 
fucius, by E H Parker Vanous works of 
Confuaus are translated mto English by Legge 
in Sacred Books 0/ the East (1879 8s) 

Conger, or Conger Eel, a genus of bony 
shes, remarkable for the exclusively manne 
“abitet, the large size (up to eight feet), the 
scaleless skin, and the large gill openmgs 
Conger, Edwin Hurd (1843-1907), Amen 
can diplomatist, immster to Brazil m 1891 93 
and 1897 98 and China in 1898 1902, and to 
lejnco in 1903, was besieged with the other 
wplomaUsts m Peking dunng the Boxer out- 
rages in 1900, and was chief of the commission 


Congo 

which negotiated a commercial treaty with 
China in 1902 

Congestion, or Hyperaemia, a term used 
in medicine to denote an excess of blood in any 
particular part of the body It must be dis- 
tmguished from plethora, in which the excess 
of blood IS not local, but general Congestion 
IS commonly divided mto two classes — active 
or artenal, and passive or venous Active or 
artenal hypcr'emia is produced by disturb 
anccs of vanous parts of the nervous system, 
due to V anous causes, or may be the mechani- 
cal result of increased cardiac action, which is 
itself produced by nerve stimuli 

Passive or venous congestion is caused either 
by a lack of dnving power in the heart, or by 
an obstacle wluch dams the current at some 
point When a tight bandage is applied to a 
limb, congesbon soon arises m that part of 
the limb which is away from the trunk The 
surface becomes blue and cold, and if the band- 
age be retained the limb swells, and presently 
local degeneration sets in, followed by death 
of the part Thus, active congestion is a hur- 
I ned oncoming of blood, but passive congestion 
is a delay m going 

Conglomerate, a rock which may be re- 
garded as a consolidated gravel It may con- 
sist of fragments of any kind of rock held to- 
Igelher by a matrix of clay, sand, or other 
matenals The pebbles in conglomerates are 
mostly rounded and water worn 

Congo, Belgian (formerly Congo Tree 
State), terntory m South Central Afnca It 
IS bounded on the n by the Frencli Congo, 
French Sudan, and Egyptian Sudan, on the 
c by Uganda, Tanganyika Terntory, and 
[Rhodesia, on the s by Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese West Africa (Angola), and on the w by 
Portuguese West Afnca, the Atlantic (where, 
however, its seaboard is only 20 m long), and 
the French Congo Its area is cstimat^ at 

918.000 sq m 

The outstanding feature of its physical con- 
formation, apart from its great nver and its 
affluents, is the central plateau, some 2,500 to 

5.000 ft above sea level, embracing vast re- 
gions of primeval forest The mean annual 
temperature ranges from 73® to 79® F In the 
equatonal regions there is little distinction of 
seasons The rainfall is very heavy, ranging 
from 38 inches on the coast to 120 inches m 
parts of Ruwenzon The climate is generally 
unhealthful for Europeans, except on the high- 
lands The soil IS well watered and fertile 

The w hole Congo basm is believed to be an 
anaent lake bottom, now overlaid by lion 
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zontal rock deposits Mineral resources in- 
clude tin, iron, gold, copper, salt, limestone, 
petroleum, manganese, diamonds, mercuiy, 
and precious stones 

Characteristic tropical flora — bamboo, 
palms, papyrus, rubber, indigo — arc found, 
and the anunals are the usual Afncan speaes 
Insect life, favored by the climate, here reaches 
its greatest Afncan development 

The Katanga is the richest mineral distnct 
of the Congo, and one of the nehest copper 
districts in the world, containing the famous 
Star of the Congo mine The chief supply of 
gold comes from the Kilo mines, near Lake 
Albert 

The principal agncultural products arc rub- 
ber, palm nuts and oil, copal, and cacao Ivory 
IS abundant, tropical fruits are found in quon- ! 
tity Katanga is well suited to stock raising 
and live stock is being imported 

In 1941 there were 3,100 miles of railroad 
The railroad in Katanga is a part of the Cape 
to Cairo Railway There is a regular air serv- 
ice from Leopoldville to Luebo once every three 
weeks The service takes one day and letters 
are carried without evtra fee A fleet of more 
than a hundred steamers and barges operating 
on the Congo and its tributanes form a a alu- 
able aid to the transportation problem Ca- 
noes are also extensively used for transport 
There are few roads, and merchandise for the 
interior is earned by nativ c porters Telegraph 
and telephone hnes are owned and operated 
by the government Seventeen wireless sta- 
tions have been estabhshed Cable communi- 
cation IS maintained w ith Europe from Boma 
There is regular steamer connection w ith Euro- 
pean ports every four weeks Trade is car- 
ried on almost entirely with Belgium 

The greater part of the population is of 
Bantu stock Interspersed among them arc 
pigmies Negroes inhabit the basm of the 
Welle Stanley’s estimate of the nati\c popu- 
lation was 35,000,000, but their numbers have 
greatly diminished and were estimated at 

11000.000 in 194* The white population — 
chieflj Belgians and English — numbered about 

22.000 Kiswahah is the language spoken bv 
the nati\es who have been under Arab influ- 
ence On the Upper Congo the common Ian- , 
guage IS Bangala and on the Lower Congo it 
IS Fiote 

The religion of the natives is a gross fcUch- 
ism but mission work is active cveiywherc 
There arc 247 mission stations, with 1,692 mis- 
sionancs of whom 1,076 arc Catholic They 
cooperate with the Government in the matter 
of education and the mission schools and small 


government night schools fiirmsh the only fa 
cilitics for primary education Several agri- 
cultural sdiools and libraries have been cstab 
hshed A ^ccial staff to combat sleeping 
sickness has been organized The Congo is 
administered b> a governor-general who 
appointed by the Minister for the Colonic 
and IS assisted by several vice-governor 
general 

Early m the r4th century a native kingdoi 
was formed in the Lower Congo by tlic Bant 
chief, Emmi-a-nzuna In the closing vears r 
the 15th ccntuiy, through the Portuguese cs 
plorcr Dom Diego Cam, Christianity was in 
traduced, and in 1534 a cathedral was built a 
the capital, which was renamed San Salvadoi 
Portuguese influence, strong in tlie i6tli, want* 
m the 17th century, and the catliedral vva 
abandoned From 1782 to 1857 the Congi 
remained unvnsitcd by Europeans 
Henry M Stanley, on his return, m 1877 
from his great exploration down the Congo 
induced Leopold, king of the Belgians, to 
found the International Association of tlic 
Congo, with the object of exploration and 
commercial development Stanlcv went out 
agam to the Congo (1880-84), and concludtd 
commcraal treaties vvitli vanous chiefs, estab- 
lishing over twenty stations on the Congo and 
Its tnbutancs by means of funds supphed by 
Kmg Leopold 

The independence of the new territory vras 
guaranteed by the Congress of Berlin (1881*5)1 
the international agreements providing free 
trade for all nations, the prohibition of trade 
monopohes, fair treatment of the natives, and 
the suppression of slavciy 
The actual boundaries of the Belgian Congo 
hav e been secured bv various conventions vvitli 
the European powers from 1885 to tlie present 
time A convention with France, ratified m 
March, 1912, settled the boundanes between 
! French and Belgian Congo, and established a 
i commercial agreement The delimitation of 
the eastern frontier between tlie Congo, on the 
one band, and Uganda and German ^st 
Afnca, on the other, was completed m Sep- 
tember, 1912 In the intenor, the only im- 
portant event has been a successful war (1892- 
3) against the Arabs 

CondiUons m the Congo m 1901 ana 
succeeding years gave use to protests from 
Great Bntain as violaUons of the Berlin agree- 
ment In addiUon, complaints were made by 
consuls and missionaries of deplorable crucUie 
committed by overseers and other officials A 
commission of inquny appointed by Leopold 
recommended revision of the land laws, ot 
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taxation, and of the *idministnition of justice 
Annexation by Belgium was approaed b> 
the Belgian Barbament m 190S In 1911 num 
erous pubbe buildings were erected in the im 
portant towns The reforms authorized in 
1910 contemplated the gradual abandonment 
of the forced labor s>stem and the openmg of 
the country to trade 

Following World War I the districts of 
Ruanda and Urundi (formerly in German Cast 
Africa) were ceded to Belgium as a mandatory 
under the League of Nations This gives to 
the Belgian Congo an additional temtory of 
about 21,000 sq m In 1942, with the loss of 
Malaya and the Cast In^cs, the Belgian 
Congo became of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a source of supplv of rub- 
ber, tin, and various tropical products 1 
Consult Stanley’s Through the Dark Cotitt- 
renl, and Congo and Tout ding of Its Free 
Stale, Bentley ’s Pioneering on the Congo, Mac- 
Donnell’s Itirg Leopold II , Bts Ride i« Bel ' 
glum and the Congo, Weeks’ Congo Life and 
Folklore, Starr’s Congo Natrxs 
Congo, French Sec French Equatorial 
Africa 

Congo River, The (earlier known as the 
ZuKE, named by Stanley the Livivcstov'e), 
the second largest mer in Afnca, forming a 
curve of about 3,000 m in length, and draining 
a basin of nearly 1,500,000 sq m The two 
great tributaries of the Congo arc the hlobangi, 
from the north, and the Kassai, from the south 
The Upper Congo (above Stanley Pool) is a 
succession of narrows and broad, lakc-hkc ex 
pauses, containing large islands The country 
here is flat, and thousands of square tmlcs arc 
inundated during the flood seasons Between 
Stanley Calls and Stanley Pool (1,000 m ), the 
nver is navigable for steamers of four feet 
draught The too m from the mouth to 
Matadi is navigable for ocean steamers of 
twenty feet draught 

Until the 19th century, all that was known 
of the Congo was its mouth, discovered in 
1482 by Diego Cam, and thence up to San 
Salvador In 1871 Livingstone discovered its 
upper waters, the Luapula and Lualaba In 
1876 7 Stanley followed the Congo to the sea, 
ana for the first time revealed its complete 
features Consult Johnston’s George Grenfell 
and the Congo (zpoS) 

, Congregation, a Collective term most com 
monly used of a local body of worshippers, 
either as assembled together m one place, or 
as a community— the unit of a greater church 
or denommation In the Roman Catholic 


Church, it IS a term applied to a board of 
ecclesiastics elected for speafic purposes 
Congregationalism IS a combination of tlic 
two pnnciplcs of independence of the local 
church with complete control of all its con- 
cerns, and the fellowship witli one anotlicr m 
voluntary association of such independent 
churches These pnnciplcs exclude alike pre- 
lacy and presby tenanisra, and make the local 
churdi supreme in matters of faitli and prac- 
tice 

The Congregationalism of England and the 
United States has its roots m Puntanism The 
first important name in its development is 
Robert Browne (iSS'>-* 633 ) Persecution led 
several leaders to emigrate to Holland (1592) 
There they were tolerated, and flounshed 
among English residents, but became divided 
among themselves on Uic lines of Baptists and 
the true Congrcgationabsts From Holland 
both types of Independency were re imported 
into Britain Parties of Individualists, Ana- 
baptists, and Antinomians formed themselves 
Combatants from America joined in the 
ecclesiastical struggle that raged after the fall 
j of Laud (1640) Cromwell and other v ictonous 
leaders in the civil war were Independents, 
and It was largely due to their efforts that 
Presbyterians did not gam a persecuting as- 
cendency During Uic Protectorate the Inde- 
pendents prospered in England, and, through 
the army, gamed a hold on Scotland 
The early part of the z8th century was a 
time of deadness m the Congregational Cburcli 
The 19th century w is marked by a growing 
tendency to combination About rSrr the 
Congregation d Union of Scotland was formed, 
and in 1829 the Congregational Union of Ire- 
land In 1833 a similar union was set up for 
England and M ales In 1896 the Evangelical 
Union and the Congregational became one 
Congregationalism was brought to America 
by the setUers of the Ma\flmcr (1620), who, 
dmen from England in r6o8, had found refuge 
in Holland By 1650 there were 51 Congre- 
gauonal churches m New England, and until 
the end of the century New England had few 
churches of other sects 1 he success thus early 
attained has largely influenced the type of 
church polity in this country In the early 
part of the 19th century, home missionary 
associaUons were formed, which helped to es- 
tablish colonies, and organized colleges and 
Khools, as well as churches, in the new United 
States terntory in the West The growth of 
pngregationahs'm was temporarily checked 
by the failure of a plan of union with the 
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Presbyterians, by ^^hlch the former lost 2,000 
churches, and, a few years later, by the loss 
of 120 churches to the Unitarians 

Since 1850 the Congregationalists have held 
more firmly together National conventions 
were assembled in 1852 and 1865, and con- 
tinued tnennially from 1871 till 1913 and bien- 
nially since that time Congregational worship 
is essentially non-liturgical The sermon is the 
central element ard the service includes free 
prayer, singing and the reading of the Word of 
God There is no official creed In 1924 union 
was effected U’lth the Christian church Con- 
sult Jefferson's Congregattonahsm (tgio) , 
Fagley’s The Congregational Churches 

Congress, the name applied to meetings or 
assemblies of accredited representatives of the 
greater Powers for the purpose of discussing 
and detenrining the future policy of the Pow- 
ers regarding some important object 

The Congress of Vienna was the first inter- 
national assemblage to discuss social and eco- 
nomic subjects, such as the slave trade and 
the freedom of navigation on international 
nvers Since that time, however, more than 
125 congresses have been held for such pur- 
poses Among the subjects considered have 
been international postal, passenger and 
freight, and telegraph and telephone services, 
manne signals, weights and measures, comage, 
agnculture, international law, humanity in 
war, and world peace Tlie name Congress is 
also applied to periodical meetings of private 
associations, especially when such assoaations 
arc international 

Congress, Continental See Cent nental 
Congress 

Congress, Library of See Library of 
Congress 

Congress of the United States See 
United States, section on Government 

Congreve, Richard (i8r8 99)1 Unglish phi- 
losopher and wntcr, the pnnapal British ex- 
ponent of Comte, relative to whose ‘religion 
of humanity’ he published Translation of 
Comte’s Catechism of the Postiuc Religion 
(1858), and Essays, Political, Social, and Re- 
hgtotts (1874), in addition to other works on 
history and poliUcs 

Congreve, William (1670-1729), English 
dramatic poet He wrote his solitary novel, 
Incognita, m 1687 In t 6 gi he came up to 
London, and threw himself eagerly into the 
life of literature and the coffee-houses, becom- 
ing acquainted with Dryden and Southeme, 
published his novel, and produced a comedy. 
The Old Bachelor This raised Congreve at a 
bound to the front rank of contemporary poets 


Subsequently he produced The Douile Dealer, 
Lojc for iojc. Ills masterpiece, and his only 
tragedy. The Mourning Bride 
In 1698 Jeremy Colher began his senes of 
attacks on the immorality and profaneness of 
the stage, and Congreve was among tliose who 
suffered most He attempted to reply to Col 
her, but without tact or temper Congreve 
produced a new comedy, wntten with inimit- 
able care and wit. The TFov of the World, but 
It proved a comparative failure In deep dis 
gust, ‘Mr Congreve quitted tlic stage early, 
and comedy left it with him ' He published 
other w orks, some non dramatic He collected 
his Works in 1710 He died in Surrey Street, 
on Jan 19, 1729, and was buned in West- 
minster Abbey 

Congreve is by far the most distinguished 
exponent of artificial comedy in Enghsh litem- 
ture He belongs to the school of Mohcrc, and 
the vigor of his invention and the splendor of 
his wit are, perhaps, without a rival in any 
modem drama, and his delicate literary skill 
would give him an extraordinary eminence if 
It were not for his absence of tenderness and 
simplicity But as a w ritcr of the prose comedy 
of manners, Congreve continues pre eminent 
Editions of his works appeared in 17:0, 1753, 
and 1840, the last edited by Leigh Hunt 
Consult Life by C Wilson 
Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), Eng 
hsh inventor His father was controller of the 
royal laboratory at Woolwich, and young 
Congreve succeeded him in 1S14 In 1808 he 
mvented the rocket named after him, though 
its moral effect w as satisfactory, its destructii c 
effect was small 

Combos (Manoas), South American In 
dians in Peru They appear to be a branch 
of the Panes w hose language they speak They 
arc noted for their curious facial painting in 
red and blue stripes, and for the silver rings 
worn in their lips and noses Large numbers 
are employed by the traders to collect sar- 
saparilla 

Conic Sections are the curves formed by 
the plane sections of a right circular cone 
See GnoMiTiiy, Cora, CiRcnr, PARAnotA, 
ISriTPSE, HarnmoiA Consult Smith’s Conir 
Sections (1910) 

Conifers, a large and important order of 
shrubs and trees, characterized by bearing 
their fruits in a strobilus or cone Conifers 
include tlic pine, cypress, and yew They are 
often able to grow on the shallowest of soiP 
when deep rooting trees would quickly pensh 
In consequence of the tall, comparatively un 
branching trunk which most conifers possess 
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^Jd'STneedle like shape of their leaves, thqr 
offer httle purchase to the \Mnd and consc- 
^aentlj thrive in mountainous and other n mdy 
districts The lca\es of conifers are mostly 
evergreen, except in the larches and gingkos 
Most of the comfers are natiaes of the tem- 
perate parts of Luronc, Asia, and America — 
often occurring at great heights, honever, 
nhere the cold is intense The nood of hem 
lock, pine, cedar, fir, and many other comfers 
IS of mestunablc value The bark of hemlock 
is used for tanning Naial stores, gum, and 
lesser products are obtained from this family 
For centuries the ‘Hollanders,’ or timber mer- 
chants of the Black Forest, used to ratt their 
logs donn the Rhme to the Netherlands, and 
these ‘small kings' haic acquired a niche for 
themselves in German literature 
Fossd conifers are found m the Mesozoic 
and Tertiary geological formations in great 
abundance as broken branches, cones, etc 
Consult Sargent’s Stlia of Aorth America, 
Mosher’s Sitidtis of Our Cone-Bearing Trees 
(tgto), Chase’s Cone Bearing Trees of Hie 
California Mountains (1911) 

Conine, Coniine, Coneine, Conia 
(CgHj-N), a yellonish, oily, poisonous hquid 
nith a strong odor simdar to that of imee, 
demed from the poison hemlock See Heu- 

IjOCE 

Conington, John (1825 69), English clas- 
sical scholar The labor of his life was his 
edition of Virgd (1861 8) He also edited 
.Alschylus’ Agamemnon (1848) and the C/ioe- 
fliorai (1857), he executed many translations 
Consult his Miscellaneous Writings 
Coniston Water, lake m Lancashire, Eng- 
land Its special feature is the mountain known 
as Coniston Old Man 

Conjevaram (Kanchi, Konchipuram), 
mumcipal town, India It is one of the seven 
holy aties of India, and is called the ‘Benares 
of the South’, p fii,ooo 

Conjugal Rights See Husband and 
Wife 

Conjugate Deviation, a Symptom often 
appeanng in apoplexy Both eyes and head 
are turned toward that side on which exists 
the bram lesion produemg the disorder 
Conjugation, m biology, is a sexual process, , 
the mtimatc umon of two cells of different 
ongm The umon may be permanent, as when 
the conjugates are ovum and spermatozoon, 
or temporary, as m Paramcecium, where sep 
aration takes place after an mterchange of 
nuclear fragments See Ceu 

Conjugation, m grammar, denotes the 
changes m a verb by inflection or by combma- 


tion with auxihanes to show tense, \oicc, 
mode, person, and number Also, a word or 
phrase used to join words or groups of words 

Conjunction, in astronomy, is the meeting 
of two hcatenly bodies in the same longitude 
When they coincide in latitude as well, an oc- 
cultation, a transit, or an eclipse occurs Con- 
junctions are also defined as occumng at times 
of zero elongation — 1 c , when angular distance 
from the sun becomes = o The moon is ‘new* 
when m conjunction with tlic sun 

Conjunctiva, a mucous membrane lining 
the inner surfaces of the eyelids and tlie front 
of the eyeball The conjunctiaa acts as a 
lubneatmg surface 

Conjunctivitis, inflammation of tlic con 
juncUta, found in tlircc important vanelics — 
catarrhal, purulent, and granular — as well as 
in other less frequent forms Catamuial 
CosjDwrrmTis may be acute or chronic In 
the acute form, the conjunclita on tlic lid is 
red and swollen, and there is a more or less 
profuse mucous secretion, wath an itching or 
smarting sensation in the eyes, ns in pinleye 
I The chronic form is found chiefly in adults, 
land IS characterized by the red lids and the 
comparatiie absence of discharge PrmuixNT 
CovjtTiCnvms is regularly due to infection 
wath gonorrhceal virus and may cause ulcera- 
tion and complete blindness The lids are red 
and greatly swollen, there is a profuse, puru- 
lent discharge, and the <yc is tender and pain- 
ful For Granui-\r CoNjuMnivms, see 
Tkacboua Consult Herman’s Praailabte 
Blindness (1907) 

Conjuring has been desenbed as the pro 
duction of apparently supernatural effects by 
natumi means, the methods whereby these 
effects arc wrought remaining concealed It 
mcludes the performance of mystifying tncks 
and illusions by mechanical devices, and other 
means, and embraces feats of legerdemain, 
sleight of hand, and prestidigitation But the 
modem conjurer calls to his aid the pnnaplcs 
and deductions of such abstruse sciences is 
optics, electricity, and magnetism Conjuring, 
under the name of black magic or witchcraft, 
dates from the remotest anUquity Conjuring 
in Afro-Amencan folklore is the casting of 
spells or enchantments See Magic Consult 
Downs’ Art of Magic (1909), Goldston’s Tricks 
and Ulustons for Amateur and Professional 
Conjurors (1909) 

Conklin, Edwin Grant (1863- ), Amer- 

lican zoologist, has made extensive studies on 
the embryology of molluscs, asadians, and 
other invertebrates, and upon the fundamental 
'laws govenung the development of egg and 
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embiyo His most important contribution has 
perhaps been the demonstration of localized 
formative substances in the egg at a very early 
stage His best known pubhshed work is 
Heredity and Environment 

Conkimg, Roscoe (1829-88), American 
pohtical leader, orator, and lawyer In Con- 
gress his exceptional abihty as a debater and 
his remarkable oratorical powers gave him 
great influence This influence was impaired, 
however, by personal antagonisms, and par- 
ticularly a long and bitter pohtical feud be- 
tween him and his fellow Republican leader, 
James G Blame During tlie Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods Conkling allied him- 
self, on various occasions, with the more radi- 
cal members of his party Consult his Life and 
Letters (1889), edited by A R Conkling, In- 
gersoll’s Memorial Address 
Conn, Herbert William (1859-1917), 
American biologist, made special investiga- 
tions as to dairy products He nas one of the 
founders of the American Society of Bacteri- 
ologists He pubhshed, m addition to several 
physiologies for school use, and over 150 scien- 
tific memoirs, Evolution of To-Day (1886), The 
LivtiigWorld (1891), The Method of EMlution 
(1900), AgriciilUiral Bacteriology (1901), Bac- 
teria^ Yeasts, and Moulds tn the Home (1903), 
Bacteria in Milk and Its Products (1903) , Prac- j 
tical Dairy Bacteriology (1907) > Biology (1912) 
Connaught, the smallest of the four prov- 
inces of Ireland, occupies the western part of 
the country The Shannon forms the boundary 
on the e and s e It was formerly one of the 
Insh kingdoms, and was ruled by the O’Con- 


nors 

Connaught and Strathearn, Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, Duke of (1850- 
1942), third son of Queen Victoria, born at 
Buckingham Palace, his dukedom was con- 
ferred upon him in 1874 Destined for me 
army, received his commission in 1868 His 
promotion was ripid, in 1880 he was in^e 
major-general In 1871, when he attained his 
majority, an annuity of $ 7 S.ooo 'vas granted 
to him, and this was augmented bj $50,000 on 
his marriage He married Prmcess Louise 
Margaret of Prussia (bom July ^S. i860), 
third daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, 
in 1879 In 1902 was made a field marshal, in 
1004 was appointed to the newly created post 
of mspector-general of the forces, and in his 
official capaaty visited South Africa ™ 
1006 In 1005 he was made personal aide de- 

Prmcess Margaret, was married to Prmce 


Adolphus of Sweden His younger daughter, 
Patncia (‘Princess Pat’), was mamed to Uie 
Hon Alexander Ramsay, a naval officer In 
1907 the Duke became commandcr-in chui 
and high commissioner in the Mediterranean, 
and in 1910 again visited South Africa, where 
he opened the first parliament of the Dnion 
of South Afnca In 1911 he succeeded Earl 
Grey as Governor-General of Canada, being 
succeeded, m 1916, by the Duke of Devor shire 
Conneaut, city, Ohio, on Conneaut Crcik 
two miles from Lake Dne It has a goed har 
bor, IS an important point in the shipment cf 
iron ore, coal, and steel, and has one of the 
best-equipped lighthouses on fresh water, p 


9,3SS 

Connecticut, Opopularly called the hut 
meg State’), one of the onginal thirteen States 
of the United States and one of the hew Fng 
land group, is bounded on the n by Massa 
chusetts, on the e by Rhode Island, on the s 
by Long Island Sound, and on the w by New 
York The total area is 4,965 sq m , of which 
14s arc water surface The State has eight 
counties « 

Several ranges of hills traverse the State 
from n to s The Housatonic, lying faxtl t«t 
west, rises highest, the Green Mountairs c 
tend southward to near New Haven, tic 
Mount Tom Range and the Blue Bills he 
farther east Bear Mountain (2,355 ft) ard 
Gndley Mountain (2,200 ft) ate the highest 
pomts in the State Three nvers of consider- 
able size cross ConnecUcut from north to 
south— the Housatonic, the Connecticut, and 
the Thames with its tnbutanes The coast line 
measures sv hundred rrilcs, and is indented by 
numerous baj® with excellent harbors Many 
islands he off shore 

The climate is temperate, although the 
weather is changeable The mean annual 
temperature is about 50“ F , the average for 
winter being 27° and for summer 72 The 
average annual rainfall amounts to about fifty 
inches The snowfall is rather heavy Stony 
soils cover much of the upland countr}', nch 
alluvial soils and learns occupy the valleys, 
and thin, sandy soils he along the coast 

Building stones, as brownstone, slate, wd 
(rrnnitc, arc produced m quantiUcs The 
Salisbury Iron Mines are probably the oldest 
JX United States and coal deposits ^cur 
at Simsbury and Bristol '^"Esten is found 
but the mineral resources of Connecticut are 
not extensive 

ConnecUcut is preemincnUy a ' 

mg State, and the growth and concentration 
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of Its population have hccn closely related to 
the increase in the importance of its manu- 
facturing industncs 

Bridgeport, New Haven, and New London 
are seaports of considerable prominence, and 
afford ample opportunities for domestic coast- 
wise traffic and commerce In addition, the 
mam line of the most important railroad sys- 
tem in New England traverses Connecticut, 
and gives direct connecbon with all parts of 
the country 

According to the Federal Census for 1930, 
which covered manufacturing activities in 
1937 there were 2,892 establishments The 
lot'll value of products was $899,401^00, 
while the value added by manufacture {value 
of products less cost of materials, fuel and 
purchased current) was given as $492,000,000 
This census of manufactures covers manu- 
facturing, printing and publishing establish- 
ments whose products turned out during the 
census year were valued at $s,ooo or more 
Repair shops and establishments engaged 
solelv in custom work, such as custom tailor 
shops, arc not included 

According to the 1930 Census of Distribu- 
tion, there were 141 hotels operating continu- 
ously in the State The canvass did not include 
apartment houses, boarding houses, dubs, 
Y M C A ’s and Y W C A ’s There were also 


3S hotels of the resort type in operation frotr 
tu 0 to eight months of the year Connecticut 
1938, had 73 mutual savings banks witt 
total deposits of $717,364,669 and total asseti 
of $799>831 j 070 i and 66 State banks anc 
trust companies with total assets of $324,374,. 
183 In Hartford are home offices of many 
leading insurance companies 
According to the Federal Census of 1941 
the population of Connecticut was 1,709,242 
urban, 1,158,162, and rural, 551,080 Hart 
ford, the capital and largest aty, had 166,267 
New Haven, the second aty, had 160,605 
Bndgeport coming third with 147,121 
Education is free for all children over fou: 
vears and compulsory for all between scvei 
md sixtecen years Physical training is obliga' 
torv In 1941 there were 1,111 pubhc school 
with 302,970 pupils There were four Stab 
normal schools, at New Haven, Danbun 
New Bntain and Wilhmantic The State alsi 
maintains the Connecticut Agncultura] Col- 
lege It Storrs State capcnditurc for publi< 
;jaucaUon (1937-38) amounted to $31,177,079 
^dc schools arc maintained in many aties 
The institutions for higher learning mdudi 
Vale University at New Haven, Wesley at 
Umvemtj at Middletown, Tnmtv College a 


Hartford, and Connecticut College for Wom- 
en at New London The control of the 
State insbtutions is vested in a Department 
of Public Welfare 1 , 

A section of the magnificent State Merntt 
Highway, and the Connecbcut River Bridge 
at Middletown, were opened to travel, 1938 
Eastern Connecbcut suffered severely from 
the hurncanc, 1938 

The present constitubon of Connecbcut was 
adopted m 1818 and has since been frequently 
amended The executive power is vested in a 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, and Comptroller — all elected 
biennially A majonty vote of each house is 
suffiaent to overcome the governor's veto 

The legislature, termed the General Assem- 
bly, consists of a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentabves Members of each house are 
elected bienmally Legislabve sessions are 
bienmal 

The ludiaary is made up of a Supreme 
Court of Errors with a chief jusbee and four 
Bssoaates, a Superior Court of eleven jus- 
bces. Courts of Common Pleas, jusbees of 
the Peace, and town, borough, police, and 
aty courts 

Under the Reapporbonment Act of 1911 
Connecbcut had five Representabves in the 
Nabonal Congress and gained one more in 
*931 

Important measures enacted within tecent 
years include creation of a public ubhUes 
commission, amending banking laws of the 
i State, and rcorganmng the State pohee de- 
apartment Measures enacted 1937 create a 
I Counal to study legislative needs in advance 
of sessions, establish Civil service for State 
employes, and permit drinking at public 
bars 

The first English settlements were made by 
colonists from Massachusetts at Wethersfield 
(.x 6 y) a-'d at Windsor and Hartford (1635) 
In 1636 there was a large influx of immigrants' 
from Massachusetts, who were dissatisfied 
With the form of government in vogue in that 
Colony In 1637 a war was waged against the 
Pequot Indians bv the settlers which prac- 
ticallv exterminated the tnbe In 1639 the 
three towns of Wethersfield, Windsor, and 
l^rtford d^c\^ up a democratic consUtution 
for the colonv of Connecticut, which remained 
in force until the granbng of the royal charter 
by Charles n in 1662 

^t the close of the Revolubon Connecbcut 
claimed junsdicbon over part of the region 
north and west of the Ohio Riv cr in virtue of 
her old colonial charter 
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The State was not in sympathy with the 
War of 1812 and was instrumental m calhng 
the Hartford Convention p 1,606,903 Con- 
sult Sanford’s History 0/ Connecticut, Stein- 
er's Histoiy of Education in Connecticut, 
and WPA Writers’ Project Connecticut 

(1938) 

Connecticut College, an educational m- 
stitution for women m New London, Conn , 
opened for instruction in 1915 The degrees 
of A B and B s arc conferred The college was 
onginallj' endowed with a gift of $1,250,000 
by Morton F Plant 

Connecticut Lakes, four small lakes in the 
extreme northern part of New Hampshire 
which are the source of the Connecticut River 

Connecticut Reserve See Western 


Reserve 

Connecticut River, the largest nver of 
New England, rises in New Hampshire, near 
the Canadian border, forms the entire bound- 
ary between Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and flows across hlassachusetts and Connecti- 
cut to Long Island Sound, having followed a j 
course of about 360 m It is navigable by 
steamers to Hartford, at the head of tide 
water, a distance of 50 m The scenery along 
Its upper course is charmmg Consult Bacon’s 
Connecticut River 

Connecting Rod (of an engme), the rod 
which transmits the motion from the cross- 
head, at the end of the piston rod, to the 
crank pm The term is also apphed to rods 






Connecting Rod 


performmg a similar function in other ma- 
r.iiinpg The figure shows a common form ot 
connecting rod Tho small end encircles a pm 
in the crosshead, and the larger end embrace 
the crank pm The rod itself is of wrought 
iron or steel, and is provided with brasses at 
the ends The wear of the brasses at *e 
crank-pin end is taken up by a gib and cotter, 
Ld at the small end by a fine-threaded screw 
which works in a nut and presses against one 
of the brasses The latter arrangement is not 
suitable, however, for large engines 

Connective Tissue, a body t«sue “f me^ 
blastic ongm which supports and binds to- 
gether the other tissues of the body and forms 
a framework for the organs 

Connellsville, city, Pennsvlvama, is the 


scat of a State hospital and State armori' and 
one of the most important coke centers in the 
United States The huge elcctnc genera ting 
plant of the Most Penn Power Company is 
situated herc,.p 13,532 
Connelly, Marc (1890- ), Amciican 

plawi right, was born in McKeesport, Pa lie 
was co-author with George Kaufman of Did- 
cev. To the Ladies, Merton of the Mojtcs, 
Beggar on Horseback The Green Pastures is 
perhaps the finest folk play in America 
Conning Tower, the circular or elliptical 
pilot house of a war vessel, heavily armored, 
with a narrow observation slit betneen the 
walls and tlic roof It is the post from wliicli, 
by means of telephone and speaking tubes, 
the commander directs a battle 
Connolly, James Brendan (1868- ), 

Amencan author, was clerk, inspector, ana 
surveyor with tlic U S Engmcer Corps at 
Savannah, Jus books arc cbicQy sea tales, 
including Deep Sea’s Toll (1905), Out of 
Gloucester (1902), and Gloucester (1930), and 
many others 

Connor, Ralph See Gordon, Charles W 
Connotation and Denotation By the 
connotation of a term is meant the sum of 
attributes commonly signified by it, by tlie 
aenotation of a term, the sum of individuals 01 
objects to which it may be applied Thus, tlic 
term ‘man’ connotes the jittnbutcs rationality, 
mortality, etc , which must be possessed before 
the term man can be applied, and denotes the 
individual Socrates, Plato, etc The simplest 
and most symmetncal usage seems to be tliat 
proper names, at the one extreme, have only 
denotation, general or common terms, as man, 
have both denotation and connotation, while 
mere attnbutes, as white, have only connota- 
tion Consult works on Logic 
Conodonts, mmute, hard, tooth-hke fossils 
found in Silunan and Devonian rocks in 
parts of the world, once regarded as teeft ot 
fishes, but now bcheved to be the hard plates 
whidi covered the jaws of cxUnct species ot 


orms 

Conowmgo Project, a hvdroelcctnc power 
jvclopmcnt on the Susquehanna River, 
[aryland, virtually completed in 1930. « a 
(St of $52,000,000 It compnscs a 4,Sc» foot 
im and power house at Conow ingo, Ma^' 
nd, and, witli the eveepUon of that at Ni 
rara Tails, is the largest single hydroelectric 
’ant in the United States A highway bridge 
>e ft above the foundation sen-cs as part 01 
le mam highway between Baltimore an 

Conquest, the acquisiUon of tcmtoiy bj 
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lortc, HI U\ ^ V, »<■, cU«imt u\»tiod fron occu- 
Iiim> , or cr'* on, is hv trcHj Stc I'tv \*'io 

ConquUlndore* (S{nni<}|, 'conqutnirs*), 
■» litl" «j>coMlj njijilml li> the Spmnrd's to 
tluir trtil Ictdcrs t ho Milxlutd the nUrtcs of 
Mixico, Peru, and other portions of Spmi«h 
Amcru i 

Conrnd 1 , Grrmin tmpi ror, vis diO'Min to 
till the throne on the extinction of the line of 
( lixrhnnBnc hj the dcuh of I^nis the Child 
(qi i), the title emperor not bcin^ u'cd xt tint 
pi nod 

Conrnd II fe 900 jojq), kmi. of Germnnt 
xnd emperor of the Uomxni, founder of the 
I rxnionian deiixsU In io’6 he nxs enmned 
I inf, of ItxK XI Mihn, the folloi inft jcxr he 
reel i\ ed the inipiiixl erm n xt Home In 103a 
he xdilnl the duch\ of Ihirgund) to the empire 
lie ehed in Oermene in joto 

Conrnd III (loot US'), emperor of the 
Clermxns, founder of the llnhcnslnufcn d> 
nxste, ttxe the ncphei of llenix \ , nho in 
ms mxdi him Dole of the 1 nnl « In iitS, 
tlip throne exs offerctf to Conrxd, xnd he nxs 
ttimned xl Vix lx Chxiwllc St Bcrnxrd of 
Clxirvxiix hxd stirred thi pcoph to x new 
eniMiIe to delieer Jitusafem, •>nd in 11,7 
( cinrxd t off for Pxlevtine i ith x hrf,e xmi> 
lit 111 l tl e f,rt iti r ntimher of liis soldiers xrd 
rcluriu d in 1 Mo hrol en in spirit 1 liree > exrs 
hter hi diid m llxmlict, 

Conrnd IV (ja’S st) emptior of Ger 
mint, of the hoiue of llohcnsixuffn, was the 
freend ' m of tl e 1 mjKror I redcncl n 
I ireted liiv of the Romxns (is,;), he pot 
rmni tirrimnt durinr tin limp iliscnee of lux 
fitlur in ll'It xnd ifter his denh (i-to) lx. 
CXI e riiiMo Ciinfrontcil with tlu eniniix 
f ’ tl !• IVjK' \ ho exaixinu nicxteil him he 
w'sprrpui'i} to inside Oe”ixn\ xtthele d 
o' .X fti U irnt»lij rem'i’i’nh } i« x„tJm lit 
Ilex- 1 l(x 1, ,l,rd of fjy,. ,, j_.j jjl„ 

Conrnd rrrdrnk Itillrm (iTt*) I'uS), 
1) tih c le 1 re* ix n- ml. ml {, r the »cs»i 
rxt X o' pteit inets of „o-v the o, 
'“I f(fht<r 1 It t, si'tk ir the te<o.'stn.c*m 
I ' I* c c Hot I f tf e Khire 


, ponence ujwn x hich 1 e suhscqucntlj dre \ for 
lus \ ritinp 1 oh// (ioos) xnd Tlf ^^tTTo* c*' 
Hr Sea (losfi) contxin de cnpliono of his tirlj 
experiences xs a sxilor Hasini; m'stered the 

I npli'h Ixnguxce, in 1889 Conr id l>c}.xn lus 
first not cl, lltra^er’s To/fj, which t xs pub 
li«hcd in I'os It xl once xltrxcied xttcntion, 
xnd in X fc t \e irs tlic xutbnr xbxndoned the 
sex, and «cttletl m I ndxnd to detote lum«elf 
to litcrxrt t orl In loat he pxid his firt xnd 
onl> tisit to the Tjnitexl ‘tlxtcs 

Conrad’s work is dislinfpiishcil b> x bnllixnt 
ficull) of nilurxl xnd pst cholof,icxl de<cnp 
tion Ills sttle IS rcmxrLxblj ticorous xnd he 
wxs CT>ociillt sVitfyi in depictinp the eflecl of 
Oncntxl influence upon W cotem ch irxctcr Uj 
some critics he is considcrwl the foremost 1 np- 
b'li notclist of his time llis published t orks 
include, m xddition to those xlrcidj men- 
tioned \n O ilfa^l pf If t Jslat lis Tie 

XtfigtT of the ^ore ss ts (1807), /.on' J tr 
(1900), Tfr T'iploon (inot), lie ^terr’ {geil 
(1007), 1 Sfl of Sir (lOoS), ' 7 , »r/ Ij:/-’ atd 
Sea (loia), 11 1// » itr Ttd'S (1016), Tie 
Sfadcri /i» c (lot*), T'/e drro o/Go'if (io<o) 
Tfr Jtirrr (loat), Vtdrr II rshri I \rt (loaj), 
J/ttI nssa\s (losO) Consult 1 M lord’s 
Joseph Coi red f Prrsoi at Rep rit Seat ce 
(19a 0 . ' SjTnnns’ \o’« o; Josrpt Cot rad 

II tU> soprr iinpiifi' sted le'trrs (loat)). G Join 
\ubr>’s/o»f/i/i Conrad (los"), K Curies Tfe 
IjisI T tie \e<Ts of Jpsrlk Coir, >' («>a8) 

Conrnd, Michnel Ceorp (i®,6 10-7) Ger- 
mxn writer, Innnn ns ‘the foremo-t apostle of 
jZoh ’ He wrote sutrxl Ixio) s on Pxn*ixn life 
I xnd oilers includme Ifip-rnt (I'S-), /><• 

I U J If (fra irr (i*'8o), I or /r',i I 5 Grr- 
l/.r* natif'r.ri {100 ), 11 < ri 'rV Or tl und 
>kin( r bo Tr ilh (loof.) J p It /r'e (ir»/>) 

Conrnd, Robert Xn>lor (1^10 -S), \ricn 
jcxn Ixntir and wnlcr lie cehtcel Gr.f-p-s 
j ’f. r - »r for 'eterxl sexrs xnd ("eierrl in 
re spxprr worl He is Ih-si n’t imV'Kl for 
,his trxpedt, I 9 rrr pttx uied ht Id tin 
iIot.T' thn pitted J'cJ Cade tub p-cal 

, S’ csess 

, Conrnd, Timotht Abbott f s.., 
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(iocrad von Wurzburg 


dunng the minority of the young sovereign 
He was opposed in this by the Pope, who 
offered the crown of the two Sicilies to Charles 
of Anjou Charles proved a cruel and hated 
king, and Conradin, though only a boy of 
fifteen, was persuaded to attempt to recover 
his inhentance He was received with great 
honor m Rome, but w as subsequently defeated, 
taken pnsoner, and executed at Naples by 
order of Charles His brief but tragic career ' 
has supplied the theme for various wnters of j 
romance 



Ceurteiy Do ibleday, Dote (r Co 
Joseph Conrad 


Conrad von Wurzburg (d 1287), German 
poet, important for the great number and 
variety of his works, for the purity and ele- 
gance of his language, and for the correctness 
of his versification His longest work is the 
unfinished Dcr Trojamsche Kricg, contaming 
about 40,000 verses Other important works 
are Die Goldcne Sciwnede, a religious work 
celebratmg the Holy Virgin, Engdhart vnd 
Engellnil, a delightful story of friendship Con- 
sult Gnmm’s introduction to Die Goldenc 
Schmtede \ 

Conned, Heinrich (1855-1909), German- 
Amencan imprcsano, was bom in Austnan 
Silesia After attaining success as an actor in 
his native land, he came to New York m 1878 
In 1892 he assumed the management of the 
Irving Place Theatre in New York, where he 
formed a stock company for the presentation 
of German drama From 1903 to 1908 he was 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Consalvi, Ercole, Marchese (1757-1824), 
Itahan cardinal and secretary of state, al- 


(1815), where, as the Pope’s delegate, he suc- 
ceeded in recovermg the Papal States He 
mtroduced many reforms, such as a new civil 
land commercial code of laws, a reorganization 
of the administration, and the suppression of 
brigandage 

Consanguinity, signifies relationship by 
blood, as contrasted with afBrnty, or the rela- 
tionship created by marriage It is of two 
kinds — ^lineal, or the relationship existing be 
tw een an ancestor and a descendant in a 
direct Ime, and collateral, or the relationship 
existing between those who are descended from 
a common ancestor, but not in the same Ime 
or branch of the family, and who, therefore, 
do not bear the relation of ancestor and de- 
scendant to each other Consult Lang and 
Atkinson’s Social Origin and Primal Laj> 
Conscience In any community there is a 
generally accepted standard of right and w rong 
— a set of moral jadgcaants accepted without 
question as binding by most members of the 
community This moral standard ns an opera- 
tive content m the imnd of any member of the 
community is called ‘conscience ’ \\ hen the 
mdividual’s conscience is in advance of that 
I generally accepted, it is said to be ‘enlightened ’ 
When, in consequence of repeated tmnsgres 
sions of the accepted standard, its hold over 
him IS relaxed, it is said to be ‘blunted ’ If the 
mdividual judges lumself to have transgressed 
his moral standard, he feels remorse If he 
judges himself to have acted up to it, he is 
free from this pam, or has a certam pleasure 
of self-approval 

The dassical exposition of the place of con- 
science in human nature is set forth by Joseph 
Butler, the Enghsh theologian, in his Three 
Sermons on Human Nature For the views of 
later intuitionahsts, consult H Sidgwick’s His- 
tory of Ethics (ch IV ), with the works therein 
mentioned, Calderwood’s Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy 

Conscience, Hendrik (1812-83), the most 
famous of Flemish novelists, and one of the 
originators of the popular hterarj Flemish 
movement, wms bom in Antwerp His first 
notable hteraxy success was the historical 
novel, De Lceuiovan Vlaendercn (1838) Ihis 
was followed by other books m the same field 
His finest achievements arc his studies of 
Flemish domestic hfe, in which a touch of 


lough he was not a pnest, and never became 
ae In 1801 he went to Pans, where he suc- 
ssfuUy conduded the Concordat witli Na- 
oleon - - 


pathos gives depth to his charactenza- 
tion His skill in this genre is well illustrated 
m bis httle stones 

Conscience’s one-hundredth volume was 
pubhshed m 1881 A collected edition of his 


^ conciuaca me wiui aic*,- *** — tut t 

HewassenttotheCongressofViennalworks has appeared in 10 volumes Most ot 
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able substitute or by the payment of a sum 
for securing such substitute, hence the ex 
cmption was known as 'The Rich Man’s 
Exemption ’ 

Soon after the United States entered 
World War I Congress passed a conscnption 
bill which was imerded subsequently to eX' 
tend the age limit, from i8 to 4<; 

In World War I Draft Treaties ivere en- 
tered into by the United States and Alhes, 
whereby men of draft age residing in an allied 
country might be dr-fted into the army of 
that country if they did not return, within a 
prescribed period, to their own countrj' Thus, 
an American, subject to draft and residing in 
England, might register there, and if his num- 
bei was drawn, join an American traimng 
camp either in England or m France Failing 
to do this, he was subject to British conscrip- 
tion Similarly a British subject liable to con- 
scription might be drafted into the U S 
Army upon failure to return for service to 
Great Britain 
A special agreement was made between the 
United States and Canada with reciprocal 
provisions practicallj identical with those m 
the treaty witli England Similar treaties 
were in force betw'cen the United States and 
France, Italy, and Greece 
After World War I both Italy and Russia 
made use of the principle of consenpUon m 
carrying out their economic programs 
In 1940, for the first time in the history 
of the country, peacetime conscription was 
inaugurated Men between 21 and 35 were 
called for one year In 194a men from 20 to 
44 were registered, and in i943> men between 
rS and 45 Paul McNutt, Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, in 1942 set up a new 
Bureau of Selective Service Headed by 
Major Gen Lew is B Hershey , this lunctioned 
throughout World War H The draft was 
extended at the close of the w ar, ended March 
31 1947 See Armx , Miutarx Ace, Mobiu- 
zATiON , EuROPr, World War I, Home Ruir 
Consecration is the formal dedication of 
something to God The belief that places, 
things, and persons can be made sacred be- 
longs to pnmitixc religion, and is found in 
some form, in ill rchgions 
Among Christians the word consecration 
dcscr'bes— 1 the ordination of bishops 2 The 
hallowing of the elements in the cuebanst, 
by the w ords of institution, according to Ro- 
man Catholics and Anglicans, by the mxoca- 
tion of the Hob Spint, according to the 
Greeks 3 The dedication of churches 4 The^ 
benediction of abbots and abbesses according, 


to forms presenbed in the Roman Pontifical 
S The consecration of altars, chalices, and 
patens by the bishop with or without the 
chnsm or hallow'ed oil 
Consecutive, m music, is a term applied to 
recurring interx'als, especially fifths and oc- 
taves The rules of harmony forbid consecu- 
tive octaves and perfect fifths m part writing, 
though there arc exceptions in modern music 
Consent, in the law of obligations, denotes 
a free and deliberate intention of undertaking 
a legal duty Consent may be disproved by 
evidence that the party' bound was incapable 
of understanding the nature of the transaction 
01 of appreciating its effects on account of ex- 
treme youth or mental infirmity, or that he 
W'as laboring under an essential error, or w as 
the victim of a fraud, or that he was compelled 
by force or threats to comply with another’s 
washes 

Conservation Movement A phrase re- 
cently brought into general use to express fore- 
sight, restraint, and social or goxcrnmcntal 
control in the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of wealth as necessary for the ptr- 
petuity of civilization, and the welf ire of pres- 
ent and future generations , also the measures 
nccossaiy' tosccurcsuch foresight and restraint 
With the advance of population and cnihza- 
Uon the rate at which man uses up the re- 
sources of the earth has increased 
Some of the natural resources and the status 
of their cAploitation are discussed below In 
some cases, as that of ore deposits, thc'e arc 
fixed in amount, and use decreases them , while 
in others, as in that of Umber, thc\ arc con- 
tinually rcncw'cd, and their decrease or in- 
crease depends on the rate of use In a third 
class, represented bv w ater pow cr, the resource 
IS not an accumulaUon, but is supplied it a 
fairh uniform rate, and must be used at this 
rate or let go to w aste, storage being posMble 
onh to a limited extent 
Soil IS not a fixed resource, as it is constantlv 
renewed bv the action of air, water, and plmt 
growth on the rocks 01 the earth’s crust 
Tillage, bow cv cr, may both use it upand w aste 
It much faster than it can be made Crops 
take an ay the soluble minerals, which have to 
be replaced bv fertilization, and the rams wa^ 
the soil into the riv ers, vv hich carry it 'cavv art 
The immediately arable Imd throughout the 
world has been largely occupied , but unavail- 
able land IS bung made avail ihlc bv defores- 
tation, irrigation, and drainage 
methods of cultivation, also, mav greatly in- 
crease the yield even of 
The n ater as a source of food lias been bttlc 
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(Uiwn upon I I'h \ til It** totcn mori otui i 
more ns popuintion ipcrcmcs, tlie suppK, nl 
rcnilj hrj t, enn be increnced bj prop ifntton, 
nnd the qunlilv improved b\ breeding 

I hr proliltms of futl-i nnd of sources of 
pot cr nrr in rcnhtv one Thi ii'c of the 
former to mi«c temper iturt is onl> i spectnl 
tee of jw «r iitiliKition Wntcr pottr ens 
ml lnr;cl> developed until the present pen 
rntion In conrectum with tlcctnc jvjvir 
trnn'mission, it is no\ plnving i Inrpe pnrt in 
the world's industriil hfi, nnd is dt'tminl to 
plnv n still Inrper pnrt, for, hie the winds, it 
1 ' rontmuillv renct id, onlv its rnte of avnil 
nhilit> hcmi limited Pin print wntirpo vers 
of the rnrth hnvc hnrdl) licpun to lit utihzei! 
Iiihl |Kn\cr, like wind power, is too irrcptilnr 
for u e in I irpe cleclrir plnnts, hut mnj some 
dnv lie mnde nvnilnhlc Ihroiiph n perfteted 
vtornpi linttcTj Inptnnicnl hns nlso Ikch 
mndt with v nve motors, but these ‘imp!} 
uiili-e wind jiower thrniipli nn intirmcdintc 
npenrv 

Iiitl imwcr IS dependent on nccunuilntions 
in frent foti*ts, licds of pent nnd coni nnd 
depo its of petroleum nnd nnlurnl pnSi 'Inch 
nre prniUinllv Ktnp erhnusted I lawood still 
mnles up ont fifth of the vnlue nnd more thnn 
oil' hnlf of the vohmi of forest products m 
the Imitetl *'intts IVnt exists in vnst deposits 
which ntL dcstintd to lie of prent ii»e \H 
fuels 1 owcvir, nrc Iml tcmiionrv sources of 
fwi rr 

In mnnv cn'c* the use of n substsnee is en 


1 nvnilnhlc hv «cstterinp it in in'initc'i't* il pnr 
ticks Mithoils of recovering thee mav be 
found 

loreste tonslitiite n * If rent vini. rc<ourci 
lilc thi food crops ••nil an row cliieflv vilu 
nble for mnttnnU of CO isiniction In \mtnn 
tlicv nrt belli? u«td up fn«ttr thnn thev em 
be rtniwtd nnd rtntwnl is liindcrtd bv the 
V nsteful wnv in v hirh tin. timl*e' is f iihtrid 
Insund of mnl in? tin forest n ciinsfnt souu t 
of timber nnd revenue n« in mnnv pnrts of 
Lurope it h's been pcntrnllv cut off nil nt 
once in such n wnv thit no useful croji is 
111 civ to Inl e Its pi ice Tlic ndoption of scien 
tific methods of forcstrv is rcmcdviP? this 
^Ct 1 OPJ ATI \ 

Kivets IS tnde routes were formcrlv of hiph 
imporlnncc Consenition will doubtle*' re 
•■tore mudi of their v nlui , throupli deqvenmr 
of cl nnncls bv dreikine or b\ dnmminp to 
crente suca'sive shcl v ntir poti's, \ ith inci 
dentil development of wnter jwi er, nrd 
throupb ceiunlir.ntion of flow bv fort station 
nnd Stonge, with proportionntc decnnse of 
flowl losses and incren'e of wntc jiovir It 
m»\ here be noted thnt pmenllv *pcnlinp, 
the conHrvalioti of v nter for potntion, tnns 
portntion, sevenie, nnd imwcr abli require 
unifonnitv of floi , but for impntion in n tern 
IKnte ehmnte the flo\ should lie coneenttated 
in tlie pronn,. eison Phe on'trlj nd;u«t- 
menl of the e eonflictint, needs should be the 
nim of puhl c ixihi v Cannls si ould l>e con 
sidertd ns ttmne-ciinp lml>- m the s^stc•n of 
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tually interdependent Waste or conservation 
of one of them begets waste or conservation of 
the others Utilization of water power means 
delayed cvhaustion of coal, peat, firewood, and 
fuel oil Larger production of alummum means 
lesser need of tin, larger use of asphalt, lesser 
need of wood, and so on Enlargement and 
preservation of forests, planting of wood lots, 
and lining of highways with trees increase 
stre im flow and prov idc w ild life refuges Birds 
tliat come to li\e in planted groves and or- 
chards befriend the trees and other plants by 
dc\ouring th" insects that harm and destroy 
them 

A cal imity ineoKing widespread destruction 
of one species influences other speacs favorably 
or unfavorably Man himself is within the 
Jaw War’s waste of human life and cessation 
of trade and mtcrcourse affect not only all 
mankind near and remote, but plant, animal, 
and mineral resources, close at hand and far 
away When forty thousand foresters fight 
each other across tlie trendies, forestation 
ceases, and gunfire mows down not only the 
foresters, but their carefully cultivated groves 
The cutting off of trade lessens the demand 
for furs from the Canadian Northwest and 
fish from the Newfoundland Banks The loss 
of potash imports from Germany develops 
kelp harvesting along the shores of California, 
and tlic cutting of the kelp m turn produces 
problems not only of its own conservation, but 
of the preservation of bathing beaches and the 
protection of marine fishes These are but two 
or three instances m a tliousand of the relation 
of war to conservation 

, The conservation movement, like the move- 
menU for better public highways, better serv- 
ice of pubhc uuhties, better public health, and 
better labor conditions, is social m nature It 
is a reacUon against the century-old policy of 
the United States that has freely given away 
vast public domains to individuals and cor- 
porations It IS a protest and a struggle against 
a rapidly growing monopolistic absorption and 
exploitation of the country’s natural resources 
by powerful and' unscrupulous private combi- 
nations Its primary aim is conUnued and en- 
larged pubhc ownership as opposed to private 
owncrslup, its secondary aim is greater pubhc 
control and hmitation of pnvate proprietary 
rights 

The conception of an organized movement 
to coordinate all forces for the systematic con- 
servation of the natural resources of the United 
States first took pracUcal form under President 
Roosevelt in 1908, growing out of “ov^ 
ment for conservmg forests Mr Gifford 


Pinchot probably exerted more influence than 
any other person in the general movement 
The conseraation measures of the Roosevelt 
administration were based upon the need for 
rational pubhc control of natural resources— 
by the Federal Government where ownership 
of the pubhc lands or control of navigable 
nvers gave it jurisdiction, by the State gov- 
ernments where private property must be 
regulated through the exercise of the general 
‘police power ’ 

President Roosevelt created the National 
Conservation Commission, consisting of forty- 
nme wdl-known publicists, saentists, and in 
dustrial leaders In 1908 and 1909 more than 
ninety sumlar commissions were appomted by 
governors of States and national societies 
The National Commission, assisted by expert 
Federal ofiiuals, made an inventory of the 
nabon’s resources Its funebons were taken 
over bj' the National Conservation Association, 
supplemented by the National Conservation 
Congress as a forum for annual pubhc discus- 
sion On the invitation of President Roosev elt, 
delegates of the United States, Canada (with 
Newfoundland), and Mexico met at Washing- 
ton on Feb 18, 1909, and adopted a compre 
hensivc declaration of pnnciplcs 
The conservabon measures and propaganda 
of tlic Roosevelt administrabon aroused the 
hosbhty of many private interests, and the 
opposibon of certam Government officials and 
bureaus However, other nabonal organiza- 
bons devoted to special lines of conscrvatiop 
or to occupations affected by it have been 
helping powerfully to shape the movement 
All of these bodies hold annual meetings, and 
publish Proceedings Some of them maintain 
regular monthly pubheabons and distribute 
free propagandist literature 

On the side of conservabon should be men- 
boned the growing work of numerous schools 
of forestry, mining; engineermg, biologj , chem- 
istry, ognculture, and otlier conservation sci- 
ences in American universities The Nationa 
Educators’ Conservation Society, a new asso- 
ciation organused in 1916, aims to teach - 
dren to protect forests and w ild life An inter- 
est in conservation is part of the traimng of the 
Boy Scouts of Amenca The arbor days ana 
bird days observed in the schools of vanous 
States are cducabonal in character 

Parallel with this widespread influence ot 
voluntary sociebcs and msbtubons oflearning 
IS the mightier pracbcal work of Federal and 
State administrabve officers, boards, and 
nubsions under growing legislabve , 

Federal and State resources Long before ine 
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been made inconsistent %Mth its truth, and its 
\ alue as a guide in research has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in the recent advances of science 
See Energy, TirERsioDYNAMrcs 
Conservative Sec Tory 
Conservative Brethren See Dunkards 
Conservatory (medixval Latin conserva- 
fortum, Italian conscrvalorto, French conserva- 
toire), a school for the cultivation of music 
and its allied branches Originally, m Europe, 
the conservatory was an a^lum wherein poor 
and orphaned children were taught music, 
later, paving outside students were also ad- 
mitted Vocal and instrumental music, decla- 
mation, and modem singing languages arc 
taught in present day conservatories, while a i 
few give general culture courses 
Naples, the birthplace of the conservatory, 
possessed a noted school for music as early as 
1496, and three others by 1600, all for boys 
only That of Sant’ Onofrio is most famed, 
on account of its great teachers, A Scarlatti, 
Durante, Leo, and Porpora Venice also had 
four of the earliest conservatories, all for girls, 
with the death of the republic these were sus- 
pended 

The leading music school of the world is the 
Pans Conservatoire, with eight alBliatcd bodies 
in French aties Admission is by competitive 
exammauon, and the teaching is gratis Its 
Prtx de Rome, giving three years’ study in 
Italy, IS the grand hope of every student, and 
has been won by nearly all important French 
composers, most of whom later became pro- 
fessors at the Conservatoire Its foundation 
as an opera singers’ school in 1784 was by 
Sarette, who became its first director 
In 1843 Mendelssohn and Schumann estab- 
lished m Leipzig a Conservatonum pnmanly 
instrumental, all others being pnmanly vocal 
It was long the Mecca of students, and a model 
for other such schools, among many renowned 
directors were Moscheles and Remccke The 
oldest of such schools in Central Europe, how- 
ever, IS at Prague (1810) Most of the leading 
cities of Europe have good conservatones 
For example, Leningrad’s (1862) is illustnous 
for a Ime of world-famed teachers, including 
Rubinstein, Wieniawsla, and Tschaikovsky 
The great musical uplift m the United States 
began just after the Civil War The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston and the 
Phirngn College of Music both date from 1867, 
Peabody Conservatory m Baltimore from 
1868, the Cmcinnati College of Music from 
1878 In New York City, tlie National Con- 
servatoiy of Music (a corporation), of 1885, 
had Dvorak for its head, best endowed m the 


country rs the Institute of Musical Art (1903), 
the noted Guilmant oigan school wras begun in 
1898, and the Juilhard Musical Foundation in 
New York (1920) 

Conservatory, in horticulture, as generally 
understood, is a glass house set apart for the 
display of plants, rather than for their propa 
gation and continuous culture Sec Green- 
house 

Considerant, Victor Prosper (1808 93), 
French socialist Early becoming imbued with 
the socialistic doctnnes of Fourier, he quitted 
the army (1830), and founded several Sociahst 
colonics, all unsuccessful In 1848 he was 
elected to tlic National Assembly, but was 
'iccuscd of high treason, and compelled to fiec 
to Belgium, and afterward to the United 
States Here he founded La Rdumon com- 
' munity, near San Antomo, Tex , but the Civil 
War ruined it, and ConsidCrant returned to 
France Among lus works arc DeshnCe Soetale 
(1851), Mantfeste de VEcole Soctclaire Fondle 
par Fourier (1841), Pnnetpes du Socialisme 
(1847) Two of his works — The Last War and 
The Difficulty Solved — ^have been translated 
mto English 

Consideration, in law, may be described 
in general terms as the return which one party 
mokes for a promise given in his favor by the 
other It IS a fundamental rule of the common 
law tliat no gratuitous promise is, with but 
one exception, bindmg and enforceable The 
exception 1$ that at common law promises 
under seal arc bmding, though no considera- 
tion bo received by the promiscr 
The question as to what constitutes a suffi- 
cient consideration is one which has been 
worked out in the greatest detail by the Amer- 
! lean and English courts Two mam rules may 
be given i The consideration must be real 
and of some value Neither ‘moral duty’ nor 
‘natural affection,’ nor anythmg of a like na- 
ture can constitute a valid consideration Simi- 
larly, it IS no consideration for a person to 
promise what he is alreadly legally bound to 
do, nor agam can a past act be raked up to 
form the consideration for a new contract 
2 It IS not necessary that the consideration 
should be equivalent in value to the promise, 
the court will not measure the adequateness 
of the return It need hardly be said that 
nothing illegal or immoral can constitute a 
vaUd consideration If A promise to pay B 
$1,000 m return for a promise of lus to deliver 
certam goods at a future date, or not to 
object to a future infnngement of his copy- 
nght, B’s promise is the consideration for A s 
See Contract 
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Contirnmrnti n JV iitlrr vn'c, <lennlr< | 
itif d(lnr’% fif Fiv>il 5 to T drn<*r fn*' uipmoi* i 
» ion to 1 pjrtj m nmilirr pUcc, tlus u*' of 
tli- ortl i no ‘1 common jn t’lC c»p of o\cr 
fi irm It In tJir mrTo\ ‘cr'c, tlit \o'tl 
ttrtn^ tlm tfrlurrc of ^oryU to o nircmli'o 
ot < «t or fn tor fo' thr r pf j)urpo<< of fn m," 

old 1 <\ him nl tlm hc^t oiKmtipr' 

Cor»i*ior> (1 olin (ct I'forjijfi ) prop^rh 
,1 phrt of •' tnldv, but portiruhrU opplifd 
to ih< pnw CO I trd or nlimrl of tlu Uon o » 
n prror IT < form of ilit in p'^nol cons *ton 
jn *rd into ibr C bn»ii in C 1 iirth In tl c Ko 
mm t itl o'lr Chiitth thr \ onl is olmost »nUh 
11 d in coonottnm vilh tin /’a/ if Ccm i hr , 
in ishilh th( jvijw p»c*’ h* o\cr ll i. collifc of 
csrdmils In 1 nrl'nd thr surd is i<cd to 
ihiiuit tht Spirit ml loiiit 

Console 1 1 srihuei-lii'c is n projceimo 
'*11111 K (inhlin ihrulit cmpUsctl in the 
dus'ii, of Ip rturis It flinls md *«ms to 
'iijijyitl tl < ( i"hl of till c in at nd irchi 

true md is imi'hiil m the form of a 'croll 
U ll -1 firnlpr fc'tuis of the mhrr ordi"- 
1 1 <■ term IS si 1, spphrd In n t’hU imdt to 

It 1 s 1 »t s wsU 

ConsntIdntInn Act is s «t'tuts s I wH col 
Kls and srmr'cs m i dttls form "11 prtsitms 
riPtlmeiitsdethn t itln ‘ivxit e snivel ‘tee 
f "Jll ''TSTlri 

Consots, *1 co'itr’ctfd form of Con'ohihtid 
Nnii n,i t p)ir«.|)ti)ii- ll , eisn juirtion of the 
fl'iii 'i I "i si di'ii llii rin I7S0 snd 1757 1 
‘mtsl'il Hi r pt 1 d con* >’ dsiin" diffi ml J 


j o' jH-rsops IS e"enltsl md it is ft rtl e«- pi- » 

I "srs ll 11 thes ‘1 ojld I ssc s s 1 ard t. iited 
nm difltrc ilnt p„ tl c-n from irc'c yi H de 
bnquents "1 hi ", if t" o i>c"oi'is - rsc ih it o 1 
1 ccrtun ihs thej s ill lilf a ssll to^ie'le" 
oti p moll er jn-r nn’s Isi.d, the roiild pot lie 
rs"td corsjiirsiops, W n te the ct'mr" 01.' 
of if tit ntenti m \ ou’d nois ,«e di'Tcr in r SiUre 
and rt'uli from 0 'tpsr'tc ttesps's l>s <srh 
’ifo''t Ihit if ll eir ohjtct in t mr to, ill t" 
nss to o\c'p'i'’rr the o ,ncr of tht hod 
«ho dd I c ittimpl to msintsm h s lenl riphts, 
thin this ni-*it lie re, srd«l ss co pirati rs 
In mwltm times tli qurstion hv chii*’> 
ottnrtis! stlertioo in conni-el'on silh tmde 
disp itcs 1 tl" jud, ( s foroerls tool t* e \ len 
thsi all comhirst ors of eirp'os ri s or v nrl 
tntn, <*p"cisll\ of till Istter win re ti e purpo'i- 
s ss to rstbi s s, es, \ tre oip'pirsnt* in rt- 
sirsini of tt ide I he Is s in tl i L piti il «tstfs 
is * irli list It’d' un o^s, rmp’osers' ftden 
tiops cinkc', and lorl outs cot no’ be I'tscl c<i 
or p'lsentiif on the p'wind of cor'pinis 
Conttable n.sliieei fj’diit the title of 
; on ancit ot oHct", or „mslK of hi li nditoij 
ml, but no ( tnerslls an ofuct r of tl e jieici. 
I’mfcr Nepo'eiin the con lobU \ is tK fflh 
of the (.not < 1 , ntlsries o' the flip re Tl " 
hi ll cor«tsl)!e rf 1 r,lsnd oppiors «lo'lls 
oftcr thi Co qu"si ss tV "sin*h pri't ol crj 
of ll c cro" n In I s.i tl I* o'lce htsme 'or 
fill, 01 d has ntscr » ici buii f rs'itcd tittp’ 
for I sprcnl f mm )n> of Mate I nr t» c |v>hrc 
con«lsb 1 e sie roilci 
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hand at portraiture and histoncal pictures A 
careful study of Ruysdacl, however, decided 
the young painter to go back to his village 
and study from nature only, and all Con- 
stable’s work testifies to his passionate, direct, 
and investigating temperament In rSsi he 
had great success with bs nay-viam, exhibited 
m the Pans Salon as also by his Wnie Horse, 
at the Lille Exhibition in 1825 Each work 
gamed a gold medal, and the former won the 
enthusiasm of Delacroix 
The art of Constable marks the first definite 
departure in the history of English landscape 
from the conventional treatment of the carher 
painters, and the return to direct and personal 
impressions of nature The National Gallery 
has eighteen of his pictures, among them The 
Valley Farm, The Corn-field, and The Eay- 
wam, South Kensington Museum has eleven, 
including Salisbury Cathedral and Hampstead 
Heath, besides some 400 sketches He is repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan hluseum, New 
York, by Bridge on the Stour and The White 
Horse Consult Leslie’s Memoirs of the Life of 
Constable, Holmes’ Constable, and His Influ- 
ence on Landscape Painting, Ruskm’s Modern 
Painters 

Constance, Council of, an ecclesiastical 
council (1414-18) held at Constance, called by 
Pope John xxra at the instigation of the 
Emperor Sigismund Sigismund, Pope John 
xxin , representatives from all the monardis 
of Catholic Christendom, as well as dignitaries 
of the church and state attended, and action 
m many directions was taken Religious unity 
was restored to' Europe, but the authority of 
the pope was not diminished, and no effective 
reform was instituted Consult Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy during the R^ormalion 
Constance, Lake (anc Bngantinus Locus, 
Ger Bodensee), a lake formed by the expan- 
sion of the river Rhine at the north base of 
the Alps, 1,306 ft above sea-level, touclung 
Switzerland, Austria, and Germany Bregenz, 
Lmdau, Fnednehshafen, Constance (from 
which the lake is named), and Arbon are the 
chief towns on its shores 
Constans I (321-350 ad), the youngest 
son of Constanfane the Great and Fausta At 
the death of his father (331 A p ) he became, 
ivith his two brothers. Emperor His brother 
Constantme treacherously attacked him but 
was killed, and Constans became sole Emperor 
of the West (340), and abandoned hunself to 
hcentious indulgence In 350 he was killed by | 
the cavalry of a usurper to the throne 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1S45- j 
T902), French pamter and writer on art, ex - 1 


hibited early m the Pans Salon and his Banir- 
let was bought by the French government m 
r86p During travels m Spam and Morocco 
he began to pamt Oncntal subjects with sen- 
suousness of feeling and color worked with 
heavy mpasto, such as his Prisoners of Mo- 
rocco, 1878 (Bordeaux Museum) His later 
work consists largely of mural decorations and 
portraits His portraits include one of Queen 
Victoria A large mural painting, Justinian m 
Council, IS m the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York Other works are Samson 
and Ddtla (1872), Mohanmed IT (1876), Le 
Jour des Funirailles (1889) Consult Stran- 
ahan’s Modern French Painters 
Constanta, Constantsa, or Kustcnji, 
town and seaport m Roumann, is situated on 
the Black Sea at the eastern end of Trajan’s 
Wall It has a good harbor, and is important 
commercially, p 27,662 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin 
(1767-1830), French author and politician, 
was banished from France (1802) for having 
denounced the despotic acts of Napoleon, and 
went to Germany, where he came in contact 
with Goethe and Schiller On Napoleon’s fall 
m 1814 he returned to Pans, and dunng the 
Hundred Days wras one of Napoleon’s coun- 
cilors of state Among his fnends were Ma- 
dame de Stael, Talleyrand, Gibbon and Kant 
His political pamphlets were collected under 
the title of Cours de Politique Coiistilutionnelle 
(1817-20), his Discotirs were published in 1828, 
and he wrote also De la Religion (1824-30), » 
remarkable novel, Adolphe (1816), Qiuvres 
PoUtiqucs (1875) , Journal Intinie (1894) Con- 
sult Life by Ricard 

Constantine (Ar Ksenitna), town. North- 
ern Algeria, Afnca, capital of the provmcc of 
Constantme It is situated at an altitude of 
2,100 ft on a rock entirely isolated on three 
sides by the deep and narrow ravine m which 
the Rummel flows The situation of the town 
is most picturesque, but hinders its develop- 
ment Constantme (the ancient Cirta) was 
the capital of Massmissa, Caisar established 
the Roman colony, and Constantme the Griat 
rebuilt the aty m 312 It was taken by the 
French, m 1837, p 78,220 

Constantme, or Constantinus, the name 
of thirteen emperors of Rome, of whom all 
but the first two were rulers only of the East 
The most noteworthy are 

Constantine the Great {an-ZZl ad), Flavius 
Valerius Aurelius Constantinus Magnus, son ot 
the Emperor Constantins Chlorus and Helena, 
succeeded to the throne when his father died 
(306 ad), but at first held only the countnes 
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bc> ond the Alps His victoiy over Maxentius, 
m 312, gave him possession of Italy, and his 
subsequent defeat (323) of Lianius, left him 
sole ruler of the whole empire It was during 
the former campaign that he is said to hive 
seen the cross in a vision, with the words, ‘By 
this conquer,’ and so to have been converted 
to Christianity In 330 he founded Constanti- 
nople, and made it the capital of the empire 
He introduced a new system into the Roman 
empire, dividing the militaiy from the civil 
admmistration Consult Gibbon’s Decltne and 
Fall, Tirth’s ConslanUne the Great 


Constantine XIII , PaloMilogus (1394-1453 
ad), sumamed Dngases, the last emperor of 
the East, reigned from 1448 to 1453 In his 
dav, all that remained of the empire was the 
city of Constantinople, with a few coast towns 
and islands in Greece The end came when 
the Turkish sultan Mohammed besieged Con 
stantmoplc, and the emperor was cut down 
by the Turks 

Constantine I (1868-1923), King of 
Greece, the eldest son of King George I and 
Olga, niece of Nicholas 1 of Russia, was edu- 
cated b> German tutors for a military career 
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Constantine II, FlaMus Claudius (312-40 
AJ) ), Constantme the Younger, son of Con 
stantine the Great, emperor from 337 to 340 
He governed Gaul, Bntain, Spam, and part of 
Africa In a war agamst his brother Constans 
to obtain the rest of Afnca and Italy, he fell 
m battle 

Constantine VII , Flavius Porphyrogenitus 
(905-59 A D ), the only son of Leo vi and Zoe 
His surname means ‘bom in the purple,’ and 
was gi\en hun because bom m the puiple 
chamber m which the empresses awaited their 
conSnement He is best known as an author 
haMng left books on the Administration of the 
^ptre, on Tactics, on Strategy, and on the 
Ceremonies of the Byzantine Court 


In 1889 he mamed Princess Sophia, sister of 
Wilhelm II of Germany He commanded the 
Greek forces m the Turkish War of 1897 and 
was severely cnticused for the Greek failure, 
but m the Balkan War of 191a 13 was ac- 
claimed a national hero Upon the assassina- 
tion of his father, in March, 1913 he ascended 
the throne and greatly enlarged the area of his 
sovereignty Because of his aUeged German 
apathies during the Great War he was 
forced to abdicate Constantine was recalled 
in 1920 Civil and mihtary revolts caused his 
second abdication (1922) and his retirement 
to Sialy, where he died 
Constantine, or Flavius Claudius Con- 
Btantinus, a British soldier who in 407 AD 
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was chosen emperor by his comrades, in rivalry 
to Honorius He was subsequently forced to 
surrender to Constantius, the general of Ho- 
norius, and was executed by Honorius 
Constantine, Nikolaevitch (iSsf-gz), 
grand duke of Russia, second son of the em- 
peror Nicholas I , and brother of Alexander n 
On the outbreak of the Polish insurrection 
(1863), he became viceroy of Poland, was ap- 
pointed in 1865 and reappointed in 1878 presi- 
dent of the council of the empire After the 
accession of his nephew, Alexander in (1881), 
he was deprived of his offices on suspicion of 
having intrigued with the revolutionary party 
Constantine, Pavlovitch (1779-1831), 
grand duke of Russia, second son of Paul i 
Appointed generalissimo in Poland (1815), he 
effected reforms with arbitrary severity, till 
the revolution of 1830 led to bis banishment 
to Biclostok by his younger brother, the Czar 
Nicholas I , m whose favor he had previously 
(1835) renounced his inheritance 
Constantinople, city, formerly the capital 
of Turkey, official mme is now Istanbul 
The city occupies a peninsula studded xvith 
seven low-lying hills and presents a most 
picturesque appearance, with its varied archi- 
tecture and gorgeous coloring It stands on 
the site of anaent Bvzantiura It is triangular 
in form, xvith the Golden Horn on the north, 
the Sea of Marmora on the south, and the 
Bosporus at the eastern apex Across the 
Golden Horn lies Galata-Pera, connected with 
Istanbul by iron pontoon bridges Galata 
IS the chief business quarter of the European 
merchants It has a well constructed quay 
and one long street running parallel to the 
Golden Horn Pera, north of Galata, contains 
the principal hotels, shops, and theaters and 
the European embassies Scutan, xvhich is 
generally considered a suburb of Istanbul on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, was the scene 
of Florence Nightingale’s work, 1854-56 
There are many gardens and beautiful ceme- 
teries scattered throughout the city The 
Moslem cemeteries arc of great antiquity and 
are thickly set xvith cypresses, an ancient cus- 
tom demanding that a cypress be planted at 
each Mussulman’s grave 
Istanbul is surrounded by walls, largely 
in rums These walls are flanked by many 
towers and have many histone gates At the 
southwest corner of Istanbul, xvhere aty 
walls reach the Sea of Marmora, are the rums 
of the Seven Towers, an imperial castle built 
by Mohammed n m j 4 S 7 i once used as a 
pnson 
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The Hippodrome, commenced by Severus 


and completed by Constantine, a famous place 
of public amusement, stands in the southeast- 
ern part of the city It contains an obelisk 
placed there bv Theodosius the Great, the 
Serpent Column, supposed to have been 
brought from the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and the Colossus, a pillar of masonry 94 ft 
high The Seraglio, at the eastern end of 
Istanbul, was formerly the residence of the 
Turkish sultans 

Istanbul has long been famous for its 
beautiful churches, the most interesting of 
which belong to the Byzantine period St 
Sophia, the Cathedral Church of ancient Con- 
stantinople, IS the most famous mosque in 
the city Three buildings have borne the 
name and occupied the cite of St Sophia, the 
first xvas dedicated in 360, the corner stone of 
the present and last was laid by Justinnn in 
532 Among the best know educational insti- 
tutions arc the Greek National Training School 
at Phanar, the Greek Theological College, 
Robert College, an American institution, the 
American College for Girls in Scutari, the 
Lyceum of Galata, the School of Art, and the 
Military College at Pankaldi 
There are few manufacturing establishments 
of any size in this large oty Bazaars for a 
great variety of wares arc scattered over the 
aty The most important is the Great Bazaar, 
consisting of a labyrinth of streets and alleys, 
neai the center of Istanbul 
The Golden Horn affords a safe and com- 
modious harbor, capable of floating 1,200 ves- 
sels, and the water is so deep that the largest 
war-ships can anchor close to shore Pontoon 
bridges divide the harbor into an outer port 
of commerce, between the bridges, and the 
port of war in which the Turkish battleships 
are stationed 

The population of Istanbul numbers over 
1,000,000, about half of whom arc Moham- 
medans, the rest being Greeks, Armenians, 
Jews, Bulgarians, and foreigners 
A band of Greeks from Megara in the j car 
658 BC settled on the promontory now oc- 
cupied by the building and gardens of the 
Seraglio, and called the settlement Byzantium 
This settlement grew and prospered and came 
under the rule of the Persians It u as a mem- 
ber of the Athenian League Constantine the 
Great, m ad 33O1 determined to make it the 
capital of his empire and it became known as 
Constantinople ot New Rome On the division 
of the empire, ift 393, became the residence 
of the Emperors of the East Under the in- 
fluence of a luxurious and immoral court the 
inhabitants degenerated, lived upon the char- 
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ity of the emperors, and sought their chief 
dehght in the arcus raang which gave rise to 
two fnvolous and fanatical factions, the Blues 
and the Greens, whose furious hatred culmi- 
nated, in 532, ended m the massacre of 30,000 
Its strong fortifications protected the aty re- 
peatedly against the attacks of foreign foes, 
hut it was eventuall} taken by the Turks m 
I4S3 

In the years following its capture by the 
Turks, Constantmople is histoncally of im- 
portance not so much as an mdividual aty as 
It IS as the symbol of Turkish power After the 
World War it was deaded to allow the Turks 
to keep their seat of government at Constanti 
nople, on condition that the Dardanelles be 
placed under international control and the 
Turkish army reduced to a mere pohce force 
On March 16, 1920, Constantinople was oc- 
cupied by an Anglo Franco Italian army In 
October, 1923, Angora, instead of Constanti- 
nople, was declared capital of Tuik^, by the 
Grand, National Assembly 
Situated between two contments, sittmg, as 
It were, at the crossroads of empire and holding 
in her hands the ke>s thereto, there is no one 
aty in the world of such vital mtcrest to so 
many nations as Constantmople Smce it fdl 
mto the hands of the Turks, it has been the 
most umversally desired city in Europe With- 
m the last century every question of broad 
pohtical significance has led in some of its 
rarmfications to Constantmople Its site on 
the one available land route from Western and 
Central Europe to the vast treasures of Cen- 
tral and Western Asm make its potentiahties 
for realizing or defeating the ambitions of na- 
tions enormous Russia has seen m it her 
outlet to the sea and Germany a gateway to 
the markets of the Orient Great Bntam sees 
in Its control by any other power, a peril to 
her own trade routes and to the slender threads 
which hnk her to her Eastern possessions 
Greece claims it is as a historical right smce 
Byzantium was originally a Greek settlement, 
and both Serbia and Bulgana desire to pos- 
sess it 

Constantmople has been the scene of many 
disastrous fires, and floods of refugees have 
toed Its resources m recent years Consult 
Oman’s The Byzantine Empire, Hutton’s Con- 
sjanhnople, Aimcis’ Constantmople, Dwight’s 
Constantinople, Old and New (1913), Peats’ 
Forty Years in Constantinople (1916), Young’s 
Con^antinople (1926), Mamboutg’s Tourists' 
Guide (tgzj) 

Constantius I , Flavius Valerius (c 250- 
300J, Roman emperor known as Chlorus Un- 


der the reorganization of the Roman Empire by 
Diocletian, Constantius received the govern- 
ment of Gaul, Bntam and Spain, and when 
Diodetian abdicated (305) the power in the 
west was left to Constantius, in the east to 
Galenus 

Constantius 11 , Flavius Julius (317 61), 
Roman emperor, second son of Constantme 
the Great With his two brothers, he succeeded 
his father m 337, his empire consistmg of 
Thrace, Macedoma, Greece, and Egypt He 
subsequently sent his cousui Julian to Gaul 
against the Alemanm and Franks Julian re- 
pulsed them so successfully that in 360 he was 
proclaimed emperor Constantius thereupon 
marched agamst him but died on the way 

Constellation, a group of stars circum- 
scribed by an imagmary figure Eudoxus of 
Cnidus, about 366 b c , was the first Greek 
who described with approaimate completeness 
the constellated heavens, and his work, ver- 
sified m the Phatnomena of Aratus (270 B c ), 
was the chief source of modem star-lore Most, 
however, of the forty-five constellations thus 
transmitted to our acquaintance had ongmateif 
long previously m the valley of tlie Euphrates, 
and symbolized the earhest mythological con 
ceptions of Sumenan peoples The Greek* 
took them very much as they found them 
and, modifymg only the assoaated legends, 
brought them mto permanent relationship with 
systematic astronomy More than 85 con 
stellations are now recognized, some of the 
names bemg Andromeda, Bootes, Cassiopeia, 
Corona Borealis, Cygnus, Sagitta, Serpens, 
Ursa Major, Ursa Mmor, Gemmi, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittanus, Capn- 
comus. Cams Major, Cams Mmor, Centaurus, 
Onon 

Bayer imUated the system of dpsignntmg 
the stars m each const^ation m the general 
order of their brightness, by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and embellished his volume 
with plates of the 48 antique star-figures from 
Durcr’s fine drawmgs Giordano Bruno’s sat- 
Kical proposal (1854) to subsUtute ethical per- 
sonifications for the pagan menagerie of the 
heavens had httle result In 1840, the old 
astensms were defined and dehrmted, recti- 
hnear boundanes replaced vague contours, and 
the habitat of frontier-stars was finally settled 
The prehistonc system of nomenclature, how- 
ever, remains essentially unchanged 

Constipation, the condition m which there 
is irregular or mcomplete action of the bowels 
with delay m the expulsion of the unassunilated 
residue of food Tie general result of consti 
paUon IS a form of auto-mtoxication, and the 
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pauent becomes sluggish and depressed, dism- 
^ned for mental or physical effort, apt to feel 
discomfort after meals, liable to headaches and 
dizziness, and showing an unhealthy skm and 
a coated tongue The treatment must depend 
on ^e cause, chief of which is the unnatural 
condition of modem life 

In all cases of simple constipation, diet must 
be considered first Often it is found that no 
water is drunk, and a tumblerful of water on 
waking and one at night may effect a cure 


rn^rif States ~Tht 
English settlers in Viigmia, Plymouth, Mass 

and the other onginal 
c loniM, many of ^cm e^Ies for conscience' 
sake, earned the English pnnciples of self- 
government to their new homes, and elaborat- 
ed and practised them to an extent unknown m 
the mother country In i 6 ig the first repre 
MntaUve assembly was established at James- 


Fresh fruit and fresh gi^er^ieTaW^^^^^^^ 

^eat use, particularly if taken before or with written constitution was adonted bv th^tmin' 
breakfast Massage of the abdomen (which ships of Connecticut, sSi^SsIl^^^ 
ran be perfomied by the patient) for a quarter other tw elve colonies Its dfstmcti vc pnnaple 
stimulate the bowels was Aat aU public officials and membeis^of 
-vegular daily exercise, of a kmd that will botli legislative chambers were elective Unon 
bnng mto play the muscles of the abdomen, the formation of the State governments wkch 
must never be neglected The habit of alter- supplanted the colomal governments after 
natmg constipation with drugging is to be ^ 77 S, many new constituhons were adonted 
avoided The ^cntial features of these consisted of a 

Constitution, as a medical term, is often “U of rights stating the powers of the govem- 
used synonymously with ‘temperament ’ Cer- “ent created and the limitations upon such 
tarn marked types arc desenbed as the ‘gouty,’ powers, and a desenpbon of the framework of 

tile ‘bihous,’ the ‘sangumc,’ the ‘lymphatic,’ 

and so on This classification refers to the ] 
type of disease to which the constitution is | 
most hable 
mu. 

Constitution, The, popularly called ‘Oldl — — i-v** v* wuitu w-ibicquircuio 

Ironsides’, a famous vessel m the history of pnt the government mto effect, and in 1781 
the If S Navy, was constructed by the gov- this had been secured The government thus 
emment at Boston, and launched there in established consisted of a legislative depart- 
1797, and was considered to be an unsurpassed ment only Practically the sole powers of the 

errt w> e%n awA 4 ^T«a 


I the new government 

The first official draft of a plan for the for 
jmation of the Ecdcral Government was sub 
See Gout, Rheumatism, Scro- mitted to the States for ratification m 1777, 

under the title ‘Articles of Confederation ' 
The ratification of every State w as required to 


product of the shipbuildmg art She was a 
frigate of 1,576 tons, and was rated as a 44-gun 
vessel, though actually cariymg 52 guns It 
was on board the ConsMutton that the final 
treaty of peace was negobated and signed 
(June 4, 1805), after the war with Tripoh 
During the War of 1812, the ConsMutton 
defeated and left a total wreck the Bribsh 
frigate Guermre, after a severe fight lasbng 
only thirty minutes, met the frigate Java (38 
guns) and defeated her after a two hours’ en- 
gagement, the Bnbsh losing 300 m killed and 
wounded, and the Amencans 34, captured the 
Picton (16 guns) and her convoy, and captured 
the Cyane (34 guns) and the Leoanl (18 guns), 
but was m turn pursued by three Bnbsh fri- 
gates and forced to relmqmsh the Levant 
In 1828-30 a proposal to dismantle the Con- 
sMulion was abandoned on account of popular 
opposibon, mainly aroused by the publica- 
bon of 0 W Holmes’ poem ‘Old Ironsides ’ 
Subsequently she was used as a training ship, 
anti smee 1897 has lam at the Boston Navy 


government were the carrying on of foreign 
reiabons and the determining of peace and 
war The government proved to have in- 
suffiaent power even to enforce upon the 
States treaty obligabons with foreign govern- 
ments See Articles of Confederation 
In order to remedy these defects. Congress 
recommended that the several States send dele- 
gates to a CoDvenbon for the purpose of re- 
vising the Articles of Confedcrabon This 
Convenbon met at Philadelphia from May 29 
to Sept 17, 1787, and w as attended by 55 dele 
gates, all the States except Rhode Island bemg 
represented The result of their four-months' 
ddiberabons was tlie present Consbtution of 
the United States Their labors were ap- 
proved by Congress, and the new Consbtu- 
bon was ratified by eleven of the tliirteen 
States in 1788, by North Carohna mi7S9, and 
by Rhode Island in 1790 
The Consbtubon, as finally drafted, repre 
sen ted three great compromises 1 bebveen a 
nabonalpartyanda State sovereigntyparty, by 
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proMding for a much stronper ConRrc<a thin 
the one under the \rticl<s. of Confctfcration 
which thi Constitution repheed ind for i 
rcdcnl uecutiie ind judiciin uhicli hid not 
existed Kforc— but rcvcninc to the Stitcs or 
to the people 'powers not dclcpitcd to the 
United States nor prohibited to 
llic Stitcs’ (Tenth \mindmeni), 2 lielween 1 
lirpc Stitc pirti, which wi«hcd lepislitivc 
Kprescntition biscd on populilion, and n 
small Stitc pirtj, which orpiwcd sto lU m 
the Conscntion ind repcateilK throitcncd to 
breal it up, ind which wished ill Stiles to 
liave cquil represcnlition — b\ 1 lit cimeril 
lepisliture, with 1 lower house in which rtpa 
scntation wis biscH on populilion, ind an 
upper house repre'cntinp the Stiles is ‘Elites, 
ind 3 between tlie sli\t States ind the free, 
thit, for direct tiiaiion ind for rcprc*cntition, 
onK three fifths of the neprocs should lie 
counted, but thit fugitive slaves should lie 
returned b> one Stitc to mother, ind thit the 
importition of slaves should not be prohibitcil 
before 1808 

The sources of the Constitution he in British 
and \mcncan povernnicnlil expemnee, and 
the attempts to incc features to Dutch, 
Swiss, or other foreign sources ire fanciful 
Among the prominent Ic idcrs in the Consiitu 
tional Conv cntion v ere \\ ashington, its pte 
sidmp officer, the nitionalizers, Himilton, 
Gouvemeur Moms, who finillj dratted the 
measure m its clear Taglish \\ ilson, King, and 
Madison, the State sovereipntv men, Ijinsinp, I 
'iitcs, Pitcrson, Luther Martin, and Bedfortl, 
those w ho sj mpiihizcd at first w iih the nition- 
ahzcrs and then with the group I ist mentioned, 
including Randolph, ^tison, and Gerrj , and a 
few whose mam object was conciliation, not-’ 
abl> rranUin, Sherman, the two Pinckncjs, 
and Lllsworth Tlic worlinp plan was that 
ntroduced b> the Virgmi i delegates, drafted 1 
largely by Madison and presented by Ran 
dolph, the New Jersey, or small SUlc, plan' 
was presented by Paterson, and was a revision 
of the Articles of Confcdcrition, and the 
Connecticut compromise, providing for thej 
two systems of representation in the two 
brandies of Congress, was largely due to 
Ellsworth In the struggle for the ratification 
of the Constitution by the Slates, the great 
Influence was the brilliant senes of essays en- 
titled Tht Pedtrahsl, published anonymously 
111 1787 8 by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 

The work, bf the Supreme Court in inter 
preting the Constitution is dealt with in the 
arUde Supreme Court, but mention should 
be made here of the mOucncc of John Marshall. 


Chief Juslict in 1801-35, tow an! greater cen 
traltzation of power I he logic of events, not- 
ably in the Civil War, Jisproved finespun 
theories of nullification. State sovereignty, and 
‘'late nehts, and tint m more recent years 
the tendency seems to be toward greater cen 
tralization, the tncroacbmeiil of 1 ederal uiion 
‘'late ixiwer, and Uie growth of the Lxecutivc 
Branch at the expense of the legislative 
1 Branch 

Text of tVie Constitution — IheConsiiiu 
lion of the United States m divided into seven 
\rliclcs, supplemented to 103 1 by twenty one 
Vmendments The text follows, with Pre 
amble 

We the People of the United Slates, m Order 
to form a more jitrfecl Union, establish Justice, 
j insure domestic T ranquihlv , provide for the 
common defence, promote the f cm ral W'elfarc, 
and Secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Poslenty, do ordain and estab- 
lish tins Constitution iur t)ie United States of 
America 

Arnarl 

I \ll le^islitivc Powers herein 
granted shall he vcsieel in a Congress of the 
iUmteel States, which shall consist of a ‘tenilc 
and House of Represent iliv is 

SeeUon 2 Tht House of Kepnsentitivcs 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second \ear bv the Pctiple of the several 
States, and the Hectors m each Stile shall 
have the Qualifications requisite for I lectors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature 

No Person shill be a Representative who 
shall not have allaincd to Uie \ge of twenty 
five Tears, and been seven Years a Citircn of 
the United States, and who shill not, when 
clcctcel, be an Inhabitant of that Slate m 
xvhicli he shall he chosen 

Rcprcstnlalivts and direct Taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States wliicli 
may be included within this Union, accorilmg 
to tbcir respecUve Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Number 
of free Persons, including those bound to 
Service for a Term of Years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
Persons The actual I numeration shall be 
made within three Years after the first Meet- 
I ing ot ilic Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent Term of ten Years, 
in such Manner as they shall by Law direct 
The Number of Representatives shall not cx- 
icccd one for every thirty Thousand, but each 
1 State shall have at I cast one Representative 
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and until such enumeration shall be made, the 
State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one. Con 
necticut five, New-York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland 
six, Virginia, ten. North' Cirohna five. South 
Corolma five, and Georgia three 

When vacanues happen m the Kepresenta 
tion from any State, the Executive Authonty 
thereof shall issue Wnts of Election to fill su(^ 
Vacanaes 

The House of Representatives shall chuse 
their Speaker and other Ofiicers, and shall 
have tlie sole Power of Impeachment 

Section 3 The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for 
six Years, and each Senator shall have one 
Vote 

Immediately after they shall be assembled 
m Consequence of the first Election, they shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three 
Classes The Seats of the Senators of the first 
Qlngg shall be vacated at the Expiration of the 
second Year, of the second Class at the Ex- 
piration of the fourth Year, and of the third 
Cl-a« at the Expiration of tlie sixth Year, so 
that one third may be chosen every second 
Year, and if Vacancies happen by Resignation, 
or otherwise, durmg the Recess of the Legis- 
lature of any Stale, the ExecuUve thereof may 
make temporary Appointments until the next 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill such Vacancies 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thuty Years, and 
been nme Years a Citizen of the Umted States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an In- 
habitant of that State for which he shaU be 
chosen 

The Vice President of the Umted States 
be President of the Senate, but shall have 
no Vote, unless they be equally divided 

The Senate shdl chuse their other Officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the Ab- 
sence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the Ofiice of President of the United 
States 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try 
all Impeachments When sittmg for that 
Purpose, tlicy sbaU be on Oath or AffirmaUon 
When the President of the Umted States is 
tried, the Chief JusUce shall preside And no 
Person shall be convicted nithout the Con- 
currence of two thirds of the Members present 

Judgment m Cases of Impeachment ^Ui 
not extend further than to removal from Office, I 


and disqualification to hold and cn]o> any 
Office of honor. Trust or Profit under the 
United States but the Party conxictcd shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indict- 
ment, Trial, Judgment and Punishment, ac 
cording to Law 

Section 4 The Tunes, Places and Manner of 
holdmg Elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, shall be presenbed m each State by the 
I^egislature thereof, but the Congress may at 
any tune by Law make or alter such Regula- 
tions, except as to the Places of diusmg Sena- 
tors 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every Year, and such Mcetmg shall be on the 
first Monday m December, unless thej shall by 
Law appoint a different Day 

Section s Lach House shall be the Judge of 
the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of 
its own hlembers, and a Majority of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business, but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel tlie 
Attendance of absent Members, in such Plan- 
ner, and under such Penalties as each House 
may provide 

Each House may determine tlie Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly 
Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two 
thirds, expel a Member 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time pubhsh the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in fhcir 
Judgment require Secrecy, and the Yeas and 
Nays of the hlembcrs of either House on any 
quesUon shall, at the Desire-of one fifth of those 
Present, be entered on the Journal 

Neither House, during the Session of Con- 
gress, shaU, without the Consent of the oUicr, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other Place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting 

Section 6 The Senators and Representa- 
tives shaU receive a CompensaUon for thcif 
Services, to be ascertamed by 
out of the Treasury of the United States They 
shall in aU Cases, except Tre®®°”' t 
Breach of the Peace, be pnvileged from Arrest 
during their Attendance at tiie Session of 
their rcspecUve Houses, and m going to and 
returning from the same, and for any Spec^ 
or Debate m cither House, they shaU not be 

questioned m any other Place rfunne 

No Senator or Representative shaU, duimg 
the Tune for which he was elected be appoint- 
S toTny avil Office under the Authontj of 
ft, nSi Stttos, rfud. *“1;^ 
created or the Emoluments whereof 


been 

shoU 
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Irtxc l)ccn cncn-i'cd dunng ^uch time, and no 
PufMin holding mv Olucc under Uic United 
Stitcs, <lnU be 1 Member of either Hou<c 
during his Continuince in Off cc 
Sftl'rf ^ Ml BilU for nicing Revenue 
shall ongimtc in the Houec of Rcprc«cnt*iU\ cs, 
but the Semte ma> propo'sc or concur with 
\mcndmcnts os on other Hills 
Lven Hill wbidi «biH bavc pi««cd the 
House of Repnscnt'ime*! ind the Semte, 
shill beiott u become 1 1 lu, be presented to 
the PresKlcnl of the United Stites, If he ip 
prove he 'hill sign it, but if not he shill return 
It, with his Objections to tint House in which 
It shill hive origimted, who 'hill entir the 
Objetlions it 1 irge on their Joumil ind pro 
cccd to reconsider it If iflcr such Rccon 
sideration tv o thirds of tint House shill igrtt I 
to piss tlie Hill, It shill be sent together i ilh j 
tliE Objections, to tlie other House, bv which 
It shill lilcwisc be reconsideml, ind if ip 
proved bv Iv o thirds of tint House, it <hill Ik 
come 1 I^v Hut in ill such Otse-s the \ otes of 
both Houses «lnll be detemiined bv v eis ind 
Na>s, and the Nimesof tlie Persons voting for 
ind icunsi the Hill shill be entered on the 
Joumil of cich House re«peclivelv If nnj 
Bill shin not be retumcil bj the Pre idcnt 
witliin ten Divs (Sundivscsceptid) after it 
shill hive been presented to him, the Sime 
shall be 1 I^w, m hit Minncr is if he hid 
signed It unless tilt Congress bv thtir \djoum 
ment prevent its Uetum, in which Case it 
shill not be i Law 

1 ven Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Semte ind House of 
Reprcscntativ cs mij be nccessarj (except on 
1 question of \djoummcnt) shill be presented 
to the President of the United Stites, and be 
fore tnc Same shill til c I fleet shill be ap- 
proved bv him, or being disapproved bj him, 
shill be repisscd bj tv o thirds of the Semte 
and House of Representatives, according to 
the Rules and I imitations prescribed in the 
Case of a Bill 

Section 8 The Congress shill have Pov cr To 
liv and collect Pixes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pij the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence ind general Welfare of the 
United States, but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shill be uniform throughout the 
United States, 

To borrow Money on the credit of tlie Unit 
cd States, 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes, 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 


tion, and uniform I iws on the subject of 
Bini ruptcies throughout the United States, 

1 o com Montv , regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Com, and fix tlie Standard of 
Weights and Miisurcs, 
lo provide for the Punishment of counter- 
feiting tlic ‘'ccuntics nnd current Com of Uic 
United Stitcs, 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads, 
lo promote Uic Progress of Science and tin 
ful Arts, bv secunn}, for limited limes to 
Authors ird Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries, 
lo constitute rnhunils inferior lo the su 
preme Court, 

To difini and punish Piracies and rdonics 
committed on the high Seas, and Offences 
against the 1-aw of V itions. 

To dtcha W ar, grant I cltcrs of Marque 
and Reprisal, and mike Rules conccminj, 
captures on 1-and and W atcr, 

1 o raise and supixirt \nnics, but no Appro- 
priation of Mont> to that Use shall be for a 
longer lerm linn two \ears, 
lo provide and maintain a Nivj , 
lo mile Rules for the Government and 
Rcgulition of the land and naval Portes, 

To provide for calling forUi the Militii to 
txcailc the I/iws of the Union, suppress In 
surrcctions and riptl Invasions, 
lo provide for orj inning, arming, and dis- 
ciplining, the Mililn, and for governing such 
Part of them as ma> be emplovid in the Scr- 
vice of the United Slates, reserving to the 
I States rcspcclivelj, the Apiwinlmcnt of the 
Officers, and Uic Authonlj of training the 
Mililii according lo Uie discipline presenbed 
bj Congress, 

To c-xcrcisc exclusive I-cgislition in all Cases 
whatsoever, over such Distnet (not exceeding 
ten Miles square) as maj , b> Cession of par- 
ticular States, and the Acceptance of Congress, 
become the Scat of Uie Government of the 
United Stales, and lo exercise 111 c AiiUiont> 
over all Places purchased b> the Consent of 
the I cgishturc of the State in which the Same 
shall be, for the Erection of I orts, Magazines, 
Arsenals, docl \ irds, and other needful Build 
mgs, — And 

To male all Laws vvhicb shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into Txcculion the 
fori^oing Powers nnd all other Powers vested 
b> this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof 

Section g The Migration or Importation of 
such Persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro 
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hiiutcd bj the Congress pnor to the Year one 
thousand tight hundred and eight, but a 1 it 
or dut> ma> be impo'itd on such Importation, 
not execeding ten dollars for cich Person 
The Pm degt of the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be ‘•uspended, unless when m Cases of 
Rebellion or Inaasion the public Safct> ma} re- 
quire it 

Ko Bill of Att under or ex post facto Lan 
shill bcpi'i'scd 
Xo Cipitation, or other direct, Tax shall 
be laid, unless m Proportion to the Census or 
Cnumcrvuon herein before directed to be 
taken 

Xo T IX or Dut> shall be laid on Articles ex 
ported from anj Stale 
X^o Preference shall be given b> any Regu 
1 ition of Commerce or Rev enue to the Ports 
of one State o\ er those of another nor shall 
Vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged 
to enter, clt ir, or paj Hutic^ in another 
Xo lionej shall he drawn from tlic Ircos 


ur>, but in Consequence of \ppropriations 
made b 3 I aw , and a regular Statement and 
Account of the Receipts and b.xpenditurcs of 
all public Jloncj shall be published from time 
to time 

Xo liUc of Nobihlj shall be granted by the 
United States And no Person holding any 
Ofiice of Profit or Trust under them, shall, 
williout the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of anj present, Emolument, Office, or Title, of 
aii> kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or 
foreign Stale 

Sec/tffM IQ Xo State shall enter into any 
Trcitj, Alliance, or Confederation, grant 
Letters of Iklarquc and Rcpnsal, com Sloncy, 
emit Bills of Credit, make any Thing but gold 
and silver Com a Tender in Payment of Debts, 
pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, 
or Law impainng the Obhg vtion of Conlricts, 
or grant any Title ot Nobility 

No Slate shall, without the Consent of the 
Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Im- 
ports ot Exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing it’s inspection 
Laws and tlic net Produce of all Duties and 
Imposts, 1 lid by any State on Imports or Ex- 
ports, shall be for tlic Use of the Treasury of 
the United Stales, and all such Laws shall 
be subject to tlio Revision and Controul of the 
Congress 

No State shall, without tlic Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter 


Tn,^, „ Ship. of W., .n !■» -I ry ce, ■>»>’ 


Bar, unless actually invaded, or m such im 

mincnt Danger as will not adimt of delay 

« 

ARncLt 11 


5ecfio» r Ihc executive Power shall be 
vested m a President of the United States of 
America He shall hold his OfScc dunng the 
Terra of four Years, and, together with tlic 
Vice President, clioscn for tlic same Term, be 
elected, ns follows 

Each State shall appoint, m such ]Manner os 
tlie Legislature thereof may direct, a Number 
of Elcctoib, equal to the whole Number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State maj be entitled m the Congress but no 
Senator or Representative, or Person holding 
an Oflicc of Trust or Profit under the Umted 
States, shall be appointed an Elector 
The Electors shall meet m tlieir respective 
States, and vote by Ballot for tvvo Persons, of 
whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant 
of Uic ■same State with tlicmsclvcs And thej 
shall make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Xumber of Votes for each, whicli 
List tJicy shall sign and certify, and transmit 
scaled to tlic Seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to Uic President of the 
Senate The President of the Senate shall in 
the Presence of Uic Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all tlie Certificates, and 
the Votes shall then be counted The Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes shall 
be the President if such Number be a Jlajonty 
of Uic whole Number of Electors appointed, 
and if Uicre be more Unn one who have such 
Majority, and hav c an equal Number of Votes, 
Uien the House of Representatives shall im- 
mediately cliusc by Ballot one of Uicm for 
President, and if no Person have a majonty, 
then from the five highest on Uic List Uie said 
House shall in like Manner chusc Uic President 
But in cliuBing Uic President, the Votes shall 
be taken by States, the RepresentaUon from 
each State having one Vote, A quorum for this 
Purpose shall consist of a Member or Members 
from two thirds of Uie States, and a Majonty 
of all Uic Slates shall be necessary to a Choice 
In every Case, after Uie Choice of Uie Presi- 
dent, the Person having the greatest Ni^bcr 
of Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice Presi- 
dent But if there should ren am tw o or more 
who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chusc 
from them by Ballot the Vice President 
The Congress may determine Uic Tunc m 

chusing the Kleclors. and the D 5 on which 
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No Person except a natural bom Citizen, or 
a Citizen of the United States, at the tune of 
the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the Office of President, neither shall 
any Person be eligible to that Office nho shall 
not have attained to the Age of thirty five 
Years, and been fourteen Years a Resident 
uithin the United States 
In Case of the Removal of the President 
from Office, or of his Death, Resignabon, or 
Inability to discharge the Poners and Duties 
of the said Office, the Same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
Lau provide for the Case of Removal, Death, 
Resignabon or Inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring iihat Officer 
shall then act as President, and such Officer 
shall act accordingly, until the Disabihty be 
removed, or a President shall be elected 
The President shall, at stated Times, re 
ceive for his Services, a Compensation, which 
shall neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 
mg the Period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not recei/e within that 
Penod any other Emolument from the United 
States, or any of them 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmabon — “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) i 
that I will faithfully execute the Office of 
President ot the Umted States and will to the 
best of my Abihty, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the- Consbtution of the United States " 
Secliom The President shall be Command 
er in Chief of the Army and Navy of the Umted 
States, and of the Miliba of the several States, 
when called mto the actual Service of the 
Umted States, he may require the Opimon, m 
wnbng, of the pnncipal Officer m each of the 
execubve Departments, upon any Sub;ect re- 
latmg to the Dubes of their respecbve Offices, 
and he shall have Power to grant Repneves 
and Pardons for Offences agamst the Umted 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment 
He shall have Pow er, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, to make Treabes, 
provided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur, and he shall nommate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other pubhc Mm- 
istets and Consuls, Judges of the supreme 
Court, and all other Officers of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by Law but the Congress may by 
Law vest the Appointment of such infenor 
Officers, as they think proper, in the President 


alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of 
Departments , 

The President shall have Power to fill up all 
Vacancies that may happen during the Recess 
of the Senate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Session 

Section 3 He shall from time to bme gi/e 
to the Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considerabon 
such Measures as he shall judge necessary and 
c^dient, he may, on extraordinary Occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in 
Case of Disagreement between them, with Re- 
spect to the Time of Adjournment, he mav ad 
joum them to such Time as he shall think 
proper, he diall receive \mbassadors and other 
pubhc Ministers, he shall take Care that the 
Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Com 
mission all the Officers of the United States 
I Section 4 The President, Vice President and 
I all civ il Officers of the Umted States, shall be 
removed from Office on Impeachment for, and 
Convicbon of. Treason, Bribery, or other high 
Crimes and Misdemeanors ' 

Article IH 

Section I The judicial Power of the Umted 
States, shall be vested in one supreme Court, 
and m such infenor Courts as the Congress 
may from time to bme ordain and estabhsh 
The Judges, both of the supreme and mfenoi 
Oiurts, shall bold their Offices during good Be- 
haviour, and shall, at stated Tunes, receive 
for their Services, a Compensation, which 
shall not be diminished dunng their Contmu- 
ance m Office 

Section 2 The judicial Power shall extend to 
all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under 
this Consbtubon, the Laws of the United 
States, and Treabes made, or which shall be 
made, under their Authonty, — to all Cases 
affectmg Ambassadors, other pubhc Ministers 
and Consuls, — to all Cases of admiralty and 
mantime Junsdicbon, — to Controversies to 
which the United States shall be a Party, — to 
Controversies between two or more States, — 
between a State and Citizens of another State, 
— between Citizens of different States, — ^be- 
tween Citizens of the same State claiming 
Lands under Grants of different States, and 
between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, Citizens or Subjects 

In all Cases affeebng Ambassadors, other 
pubhc Mimsters and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the supreme 
Court shall have ongmal Junsdicbon In all 
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the other Cases before mentioned, tlie supreme 
Court shall have appellate Junsdiction, both 
ns to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and 
under such Ecgulations as the Congress shall 
make 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of 
Impeachment, shall be by Jury, and such 
Trial shall be held m tlie State where the said 
Crimes shall have been committed, but when 
not committed within any State, tlie Tnal 
shall be at such Place or Places as the Ceingress 
may by Law have directed 

Section 3 Treason against tlie United 
States, shall consist only m levying War 
against them, or m adhering to their Enemies, 
giving tliem Aid and Comfort No Person 
shall be convicted of 1 reason unless on the 
Testimony ol two Witnesses to tlie same overt 
Act or on Confession in open Court 

The Congress shall have Power to declare 
the Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder 
of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or 
Forfeiture except during tlie Life of tlie Person 
attamted 

Article IV 

Section I Full Faith and Credit shall be 
giv en m each State to the pubbe Acts, Records, 
and judicial Proceedings of every other State 
And the Congress may by general Laws pre- 
senbe tlie Manner m which such Acts, Records 
and Pioccedmgs shall be proved, and the 
Effect thereof 

Section 2 The Citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all Pnvileges and Immunities of 
Citizens m tlie several States 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Jus- 
tice, and be found m another State, shall on 
Demand of tlie executive Authority of tlie 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State havmg Jurisdiction of the 
Crime 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one 
State, under tlie Laws thereof, escaping into 
anotlier, shall, m Consequence of any Law or 
Regulation therem, be discharged from such 
Service or Labour, but shall be delivered upon 
Claim of the Party to whom sucli Service or 
Labour may be due 

Section 3 New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union, but no new State 
shall be formed or erected withm the Juris- 
diction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the Junction of two or more States, 
or Parts of States, without the Consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Congress 


The Congress shall have Power to dispose of 
and make all needful Rules and Regulations 
respecting the Territory or other Property be 
longmg to the Umted States, and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any Claims of the Umted States, or 
of any particular State 
Section 4 The United States shall guarantee 
to every State m this Union a Repubhean Form 
of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion, and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against do 
mestic Violence 

Article V 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of boUi 
Houses shall deem it necessarj', shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, m either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as Part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths tliercof, as the one or the other Modp 
of Raufication may be proposed by the Con 
gress. Provided that no Amendment which may 
be made prior to the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any Manner affect 
the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Sec- 
tion of the first Article, and that no State, 
Without Its Consent, shall be deprived of it’s 
equal Suffrage m the Senate 


Aruclc VI 

All Debts contracted and Engagements en- 
tered mto, before the AdopUon of this Consti 
tuUon, shall be as vahd agamst the Umted 
States under this Constitution, as under tlie 
Confederation 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States whicli shall be made m Pur- 
luance thereof, and all Treaties made, or 
nrhich shall be made, under the Authority of 
the Umted States, shall be tlie supreme Law 
it the Land, and tlie Judges m evciy State 
ihall be bound thereby, any Thing in Ac Con 
ititution or Laws of any State to Ae Contraiy 

jotwiAstanding , 

The Senators and Representatives before 

nenuoned, and Ae Members ^ 

State Legislatures, and all executive j 
SS oS, hott d fl.« D»tod S»ta, md 

a the sevenil Stales, shall be bimnd by 
»r Affirmation, to support Ais Constitutior, 
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but no rebgious Test shall ever be required as a 
Quahfication to any Oihce or public Trust 
under the Umted States 

Article Vn 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States, shall be sufiSiaent for the Establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the Same 

done m Convention by the Unanimous Con- 
sent of the States present the Seventeenth Cay 
of September m the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven and 
of the Independance of the United States of 
America the Twelfth In witness whereof We 
have hereunto subscnbed our Names, Attest 
William Jackson 
Secretary 

G® Washington— Prcsid' 

and deputy from Virginia 
New Hampdure— John Lancdon, Nicho- 
las Gilman 

Massachusetts— Nathaniel Gorham, Ru- 
nis King 

Connecticut— W“ Sam* Johnson, Roger 
Sherman 

New York— Alexander Hamilton 
New Jersey— WiL Livingston, Caved 
Brearlel, W“ Paterson, Jona Oavton 
Pennsylvania— B Frahkun, Thomas Mis- 
TUN RoRt Morris, Geo CLVtt6R,THo»rm- 
SnioNs, Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, 
Gouv Morris 

Oelanare— Geo Read, Gunning Bedford 
jun John Cickihson, Richard Bassett, 
Jaco Broom 

Maryland- James McHenry, Can of 
S t Tho» Jenifer, Can* Carroll 
Virginia- John Blair, James Madison Jr 
North Carolina — W™ Blount, RiCHd Cobbs 
Spaight, Hu Williamson 
South Carohna — ^J Rutledge, Charles 
Cotesworth Pincrney, Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler 

Georgia- William Few, Abr Baldwin 
In Convention Monday September 17th 
1787 

Present The States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, M* Hamilton 
TOm New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgiria, North Caro 
hna, South Carohna and Georgia Resolved, 
That the preceeding Constitution be laid 
United States in Congress as- 
sembled, and that it is the Opinion of this Con- 
i^tion, that it should afterwards be submit- 
^ ^ ® Convention of Delegates, chosen m 
each State by the People thereof, under the 


Recommendatfon of its Legislature, for their 
Assent and Ratification, and that each Con 
vention assenting to, and ratifymg the Same, 
should give Notice thereof to the Umted 
States m Congress assembled 

Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this 
Convention, that as soon as the Conventions 
of mne States shall have ratified this Constitu- 
tion, the Umted States in Congress assembled 
should fix a Cay on which Electors should be 
appointed by the States which shall have 
ratified the same, and a Cay on which the 
Electors should assemble to vote for the Presi- 
dent, and the Tune and Place for commencing 
Proceedings under this Constitution That 
after such Publication the Electors ^ould be 
appomted, and the Senators and Representa- 
tives elected That the Electors should meet 
on the Cay fixed for the Election of the Presi- 
dent and should transmit their Votes certified, 
signed, sealed and directed, as the Constitution 
requires, to the Secretary of the United States 
in Congress assembled, that the Senators and 
Representatives should convene at the Time 
and Place assigned, that the Senators should 
appoint a President of the Senate, for the sole 
Purpose of receiving, opening and countmg 
the Votes for President, and, that after he 
shall be chosen, the Congress, together with 
the President, should, without Delay, proceed 
to execute this Constitution 

By the Unanimous Order of the Convention 
G® Washington Preside 
W Jackson Secretary 

Amendments 

Articles in addition to, and Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, proposed by Congress, and ratified by the 
Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to 
the fifth Article of the ongmal Constitution 

Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
estabhshment of rebgion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or abndgmg the freedom 
of ^eech, or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to pebtion 
the Government for a redress of grievances 

Article H 

A wdl regulated Mihtia, bemg necessary to 
the security of a free State, the ught of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be in- 
fringed 
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AkucieIII 


No Soldier shall, in tune of peace be quart- 
ered in any house, without the consent of the 
Owner, nor in tune of war, but in a manner to 
be presenbed by law 

ArticixIV ' 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonible searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized 

Articix V 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, 
eveept in cases arismg m the land or naval 
forces, or m the Mihtia, when m actual service 
in tune of War or public danger, nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put m jeopardy of life or lunb, nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be depmed of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, nor shall pnvate property be taken for 
pubhc use, without just compensation 


Amicle DC 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people 

ARTtCtC X 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
It to the States, arc reserved to the Slates re 
spectivcly, or to the people 

Akticle XI 

The Judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to catend to any suit in 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citizens of 
another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any 
Foreign State 

ariicie xn 


Article VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, tlie accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pubhc 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherem the enme shaO have been 
committed, which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by law, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with the witnesses agamst him, to 
have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses m his favor, and to have the Assistance 
of Counsel for his defence 

Article ITI 

In Suits at common law, where the value m 
controversy shall evceed twenty dollars, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re 
examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law 

Article VIII 

Excessive hail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
pumshments indicted 


The Electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves, tliey shall name m tlieir ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for os President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, whicli lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit scaled to the 
seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate,— The 
President of the Senate shall, in Uie presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatnes, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted, — ^The person haxing tlie 
greatest number of votes for President, shall 
be the President, if such number be a majonty 
of the whole number of Electors appointed, and 
if no person have such a majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not 
exceeding three on the hst of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote, a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President whenev er the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then tht 
Vice-President shall act as President, as m the 
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case of the death or other constitutional dis 
abdity of the President — ^The person having 
the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, 

^ shall be the Vice President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the 
hst, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President, 
a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thuds of the whole number of Senators, and 
a majonty of the whole number shall be neces- 
sary to a choice But no person constitutional- 
ly inehgible to the office of President ^all be i 
digible to that of Vice-President of the XJmted 
States 

Article xm 

Stdton I Neither slaveiy nor mvoluntaiy 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist withm the Umted States, or 
any place subject to their junsdiction 

Scclion 2 Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legation 

Article XIV 

Secltou I All persons bom or naturalized 
in the Umted States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are atizens of the Umted 
States and of tihe State wherein they reside ' 
No State shall mahe or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the pmileges or immumties of 
citizens of the Umted States, nor diall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law , nor deny 
to any petson within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws 

Seclion 2 Representatives diall be appor- 
tioned among the several States accordi^ to 
then respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons m each State, exdudmg 
Indians not taxed But when the right to vote 
at anj election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the Exec- 
utive and Judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being ti enty one jears of age, and citizens of 
the Umted States, or m anj way abndged, 
except for partiapation in rebeUion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therem 
shall be reduced m the proportion which the 
number ot such male atizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty one 
>ears of age in such State 

Section 3 No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or elector of Presi- 


dent and Vice President, or hold any office, 
civil or mihtaiy, under the United States, or 
under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the Umted States, or as a member of 
any State legislature, or as an executive or 
judiaal officer of any State, to support the 
Constitubon of the Umted States, ^all have 
engaged in msurrection or rebelhon against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of eadi House, remove such disabihty 

Section 4 The validity of the pubhc debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, mdud- 
ing debts meurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressmg insurrec- 
tion or rebeUion, shall not be questioned But 
nather the Umted States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of msurrection or rebdhon agamst the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emanapation of any slave, but all such debts, 
obhgations and claims shall be held illegal and 
void 

Section 5 The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article 

Arttcue XV 

Section X The right of citizens of the Umted 
States to vote shall not be demed or abndged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude 

Section 2 The Congress shall have pow er to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation — 

Article XVI 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on mcomes, from w batever source 
denved, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any cen- 
sus or enumeration 

Article XVn 

The Senate of the Umted States diall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years, 
and each Senator shall have one vote The 
electors m each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numer- 
i ous branch of the State legislatures 

Wien vacanaes happen m the representa 
I tion of any State m the Senate, the executiv e 
jauthonty of such State shall issue wnts ot 
lelecUon to fill such vacanaes Pretided, That 
I the legi^ture of any State may empow er the 
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executive thereof to make temporaiy appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacanaes by 
election as the legislature may direct 
This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to affect the election or term of any Senator 
chosen before becomes vahd as part of the 
Constitution 

AsxrcxEXVm 

Seaton i After one year from the ratifica- 
tion of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors withm, 
the importation thereof into, or the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all 
territoiy subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited 
Section 2 The Congress and the several: 
States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation 
- Section 3 This article shall be moperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the ConsUtuUon by the legislatures 
of tlie several States, as provided m the Con- 
stitution, within seven years from the date of 
the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress 

Article XIX 


and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice President elect shall have qualified, dc 
clarmg w'ho shall then act as President, or the 
manner m which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a JPresident or Vice President shall have 
qualified 

, Section 4 The Congress may by law pro\ ide 
I for the rase of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the House of Representatives may 
choose a President whenever tlic right of 
choice ^all have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom tlic Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them 

Section j Sections i and 2 shall take effect 
on tlie 15th day of October following the ratifi- 
cation of tlus article 

Section 6 This article shall be inoperatnc 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission [The 
text followed above is that of the ‘Literal 
Print’ edition issued by the Department of 
State in Washington, D C , 1933 1 


The right of atizens of the Urated States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
Umted States or by any State on account of 
sex 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropnate legislation 

Article XX 

Section I The terms of the President and 
Vice President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatu es at noon on the 3d day of Jam 
uaiy, of the years in winch such terms 
have ended if this article had not been ratifiOT, 
and the terms of their successors shall then 

2 The Congress shall assemble at 
least once m every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3d day of January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day 

Section 3 If, at the tune fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, tte Presi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice President 
elect shall become President If a P^ident 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or il me 
President elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice President elect shall act as Frea- 
Znt until a President shaU have qualified 


Article XXI 

Section I The eighteenth article of amend 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
IS hereby repealed 

Section 2 The transportaUon or importo- 
tion into any State, Temtoiy, or PossMsion of 
the United States for delivery or use therein ot 
mtoxicating liquors, m violation of the Jaws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited 
Section 3 This arUcle shaU be moperaUve 
unless It shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the ConstituUon by conventions in 
the several States, as provided m the Consti- 
tution, within seven years from the dare of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Con 

^'Tmeiidineiits -In the Constitution as ori^- 
naUy adopted, slight provision was f or 

the guaranty to the individual of « “ 

hberty not to be encroached upon by J® 
cral Government To remedy Uus 
first Congress after the adopUon of the Con 
sUtution passed and submitted to tb® Stoles 
for ratification a senes of ten ^“ondme^s, 
which were duly ratified and declared m force 

ElevenUi Amendment was p-^cd in 
1793, and declared in force Jan 8, 1798 
The twelfth Amendment was added in 1803. 
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and from then until the time of the Civil War 
no others uere adopted 
The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments were embodied m 1865, 1868 and 
1870, respectively, as part of the Government’s 
Reconstruction pohcy, secunng to the hber- 
ated slaves the benefits of c tizenship 
The Sixteenth Ctoconie Tax) and Seven- 
teenth (ElecUon of Senators) Amendments 
■a ere adopted on Feb 23 and May gr, 1913, 
respectively 

The Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
cvme mto force on Jan 16, 1920 
The Nineteenth (Woman Suffrage) Amend- 
ment uas adopted on Aug 28, 1920 
The TnenUeth (“Lame Duck’) Amendment 
Ratification formally announced Feb 6, 1933 
The Tnenty-first (Prohibition Repeal) 
Amendment uas adopt^ Dec 5, 1933 See 
PaoHiBrnoN 

A proposed Child Labor Amendment, 
passed by both Houses of Congress in 1924, 
had by Januaiy, 1939, been ratified b> 28 
rfites 

See CoKsninnoN, PoiarzcAi. 
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Constitution, Political — The word con- 
stitution m Its widest political sense means the 
estabhshment of a polity, or the enactment, by 
the sovereign power, of an articulate form of 
government In tMs sense, most nations 
possess a constitution A political constitu- 
tion, m the stnet sense, may be desenbed ar 
the body of rules which define the functions of 
the government and its departments, and 
which regulate the relations between the gov- 
ernment and the persons governed These 
rules may be written or unwritten They may 
be embodied m ‘fundamental’ or ‘orgamc’ 
laws enacted by the supreme legislativ e power, 
as m the case of the Federal and State consti- 
tutions m the Umted States, they maj take 
the form of statutes, or they may exist m the 
no less bmdmg form of customs, traditions, or 
conventions 

The mam objects of constitutional law arc 
to guarantee the rights and liberties of the 
commumty, to mamtain an orderly and stable 
form of government, to organize the legislative 
executive, judicial, and admuustritive depart- 
ments of government, and to supervise their 
action, to subordinate all these departments 
to the law of the land and the legally expressed 
will of the nation These objects are seldom 
perfectly attamed, for under several of mod- 
em constitutions, the government can some- 
times mfnnge popular hberties and evade 
legal and national control In all constitutions 
a representative chamber is an mvanable 
feature, havmg m some instances a maximum, 
m others a mmimum, of legislative powers 
Common to constitutional government is also 
a cabmet 

Constitutional Conventions A consti- 
tutional convention is a body of persons met, 
under authority of an established government, 
for the purpose of frammg the fundamental 
law or constitution of a sovereign state, or for 
the purpose of reviewing and revasmg or recom- 
mendmg amendments to an existmg constitu- 
tion The assumed necessitj for the periodical 
review and possible revision of written consti- 
tutions in which the fundamental law is set 
1 forth has, m the Xlmted States, m both federal 
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and State governments, led to provision in 
those constitutions for such conventions A 
distinction must be mvde between persons 
acting under authority of m estabhshed gov’- 
emment, and those who frame constitutions 
upon tlieir own assumed authority The latter 
arc the product of revolution, and merely part 
of tlie apparatus of revolution A notable 
example is the Continental Congress of 1777, 
which submitted to the colonics for ratifica- 
tion the Articles of Confederation A legis- 
lative body has tlie mhcrent nght, m the ab- 
sence of constitution il restrictions or direc- 
tions, to call a constitutional conv enbon The 
most famous, the Federal Convention of 1787, 
which drafted tlie Constitution of tlie United 
States, met pursuant to the call of a legislative 
body, the Congress representing the States 
tlicn working under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion So, also, the constitutional conventions 
of most of the original States, which met after 
independence was accomplished, were idioscn 
at the behest of the legislatures of those 
States 

Sec Convention, CoNstirtmoN or the 
United States Consult Bry ce’s The Ameri- 
can Conmond.<caUh, Cooley’s General Princi- 
ples of Consttlulwnal Law in the United 
Slates, Dodd’s The Revision and Amendment 
of Slate Constiliitions, Hart’s Actual Go>.ern- 
mciit, Hazen and Vmcent’s Adoption and 
Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and 
America, Jameson’s A Treatise on Constitu- 
tional Comentioiis, hIcClain’s Constitutional 
Law in the United States 

Constitutionul Union Party, a pohtical 
party in the United States which took part m 
the campaign of 1S60, and which was m reality 
a temporary union of the remnant of the old- 
line WTiigs and of the Southern ‘Know Noth- 
ings,’ who wished to avert tlie tlireatcned con- 
flict between the North and Uic South, and 
who were strongly opposed alike to disunion 
and abohtionism A naUonal convenUon held 
at Baltimore on May 9, i860, twenty-two 
States being represented, adopted a resolution, 
the essence of which was that since partisan 
platforms ‘had the effect to mislead and de- 
ceive the people it is both the part of 
patriotism and of duty to recognize no political 
pnnciple other than the Constitution of the 
country, the umon of the States, and the en- 
forcement of the laws ’ 

Constitutions, Apostolic, a series of 
eight books, contaming church ordinances, 
attributed to the apostles, and said to tove 

been written down by Clement of Rome They 

were never accepted m the West, and m the 


Cast were rejected by the Second TruIIan 
Council (692) It IS pretty generally agreed 
that Books I -VI are a workmg over of a 
Didascalia of the thud centuzy, which is ex- 
tant in Synac, Book vii resls upon the 
Didachd of the second century, and Book 
I vin upon Hippolytus Internal evidence in- 
dicates a Syrian ongm of the work There is 
I an English translation, with notes, by Donald- 
son, in vol xvii of Ante-Nicene Library 
ConsubstantiBtion, the theory of unpana- 
tion or substantial conjunction of the elements 
of bread and vVinc m the Lord’s Supper wath 
the dements of the bodj' and blood of Jesus 
Christ This doctrme may be said to stand 
between the transubstantiation doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the teachings 
of Calvin and Zwingli As compared with the 
former, it is dualistic in that it recognizes the 
actual presence of both the eartlily and heav- 
enly elements m the Sacrament, as compared 
with the latter, it is objective m that it asserts 
the corporeal presence of Christ, rather than 
merdy His spintual presence m the Lord’s 


Supper 

Consuegra, town, Toledo provmce. Spam 
[t has Roman remains, p 7,600 

Consul, the name by which the two chief 
nngistiates of ancient Rome were generally 
mown, though various evidences show tliat 
he onginal title was ‘pr-etor,’ and it was only 
vhen a third praetor was added that tlie senior 
lair came to be known as ‘consuls’ Tfcs 
lonsulship was msUtuted in 509 b c , on the 
ixpulsion of the kings Onginally, patnaans 
done were digible for the office, and it cost a 
itrugglc of more than a century before the 
jciman law of 367 D c enacted that one at < 
east of the consuls should be a plebeian 

The consul controlled the senate and the 
issembly, raised and commanded troops, im- 
josed fines and even capital sentences, spent 
he public money without supervision, under- 
ook public works of all sorts, and finaUy was 
rresponsible, except that he might be pmse- 
uted as a pnvate person In practice, how- 
iver. we find tint, os a rule, tlie consuls merdy 
xecuted the will of the senate ^e s^ol 
,f their authority was the bundle of ro^ 
rasces), with the axe m tlic centre, which was 
arned before them by tw elve lictore 

In the later years of the 
33 B c —the oflicc vv as shorn of a good de-d ot 
f importance, and finally be^me a mumap^l 
nagistney or a sort of lord 
ffice of no real pow er As such it emst 
0 the latest days of the empre TOc bUc 
onsul was revived m the French Republic 
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after the revolution of the iSth Bnunairc, 
and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 
emperor (Ma> i8, 1804) 

Consular Reeulations For all goods im- 
piortcd into the United States amounting to 
$100 or more, there must be taken out a con- 
sular invoice, nhich must be certified by the 
U S consul at the point of sale, manufacture, 
or shipment of the merchandise The fee for 
each certification is $2 50 Forms or blanks 
approved b> the Treasury Department must 
be used in cicanng merchandise When prop- ' 
erly filled out b> the importer or his repre- 
sentative, they are filed uith the consular m 
voice and bill of lading m the custom house, 
and duty is assessed at the appropriate rates, 
gauged from the mvoice dcscnption Appeals 
from the action of the appraiser ate of tuo 
kmds — one an appeal from his valuation, the 
other from the duty suggested by him These 
appeals are heard by a Board of General Ap 
praiseis, and m certain cases by the U S court 
of customs appeals at Washmgton 

Consular Service A consul is an agent ap- 
pomted by a government to reside in foreign 
countries fbrprotectmg the mdividual interests 
0^ Its merchants, travellers, and manners, and j 
also for supplying mformation, through thej 
gov emment, for the guidance of trade and com- 
merce In addition, Amencan consuls perform 
certam judicial functions, acting as probate 
judges and pubhc adnunistrators of the estates 
of deceased Amencans Icavmg property within ^ 
their junsdivtion, and recording deeds, bonds, 
wills, etc By treaties with China, Turkey, 
and other Fastem Powers, Amencan consuls 
have a general cnnunal junsdiction over Amer- 
ican citizens charged with enroe m those coun- 
tnes, also civil junsdiction m cases where an 
Amencan citizen is party to the suit Sunilar 
powers are exercised m the same countnes by 
consuls of other nations In France the con 
sular service (based on regulations dating from 
1836) IS closdy assimilated to the diplomatic 
service In other countnes the two are more 
clearly distinguished In Amenca agents with 
consist powers were appointed dunng the 
Revolution,andPresident Washmgton appomt- 
ed a number of consuls An executive order of 
189s provided for a system of examinations 
The Director of the Consular Service m the 
Department of State has general supervision 
Consult Eh T Shephard’s Tlie Amencan 
Consular Service 

Consulate of the Sea (jConsolato dd if are), 
a collection of mantime customs and observ- 
ances held in high repute by early manners 
It was, so far as is known first pnnted at 


Barcelona in 1494, and was translated into 
English by Sir Travers Twass as an appendur 
to The Black Bool of the Admiralty 

Consumers’ Organizations (i) Na- 
tional CoNsuMiRs Levgle, founded in 1899 
to mvcstigate, educate and legislate for pro- 
moting fair labor standards (2) Consumers’ 
Research, Inc, founded in 1927 to provide 
mformation and counsel to consumers Pub- 
hshes /Itmuaf Cumulattae Bulletin (3) Con- 
suxcERs’ Union or the U S , Inc , founded 
in 1936 as a nonprofit research agency Pub- 
lishes Consumer Reports (4) National Con- 
sumfr-Retailer Council, Inc, founded in 
1937 to strengthen and encourage co operation 
between consumers and retailers Publishes 
senes of leaflets 

Consumption See Tuberculosis 

Consumption, in economics, treats of the 
use of w calth, and is the conv erse of Production, 
which IS the creating of wealth 

Contagion, the communication of a disease 
from the sick to the healthy , cither by direct 
contact of the diseased part, or through ex- 
cretions and exhalations 

Contagious Diseases, Control of Sec 
Public Health, Quarantine 

Contarini, the name of a noble family in 
Vcmcc, one of the twelve that elected the first 
doge ISctwecn 1043 and 1684 eight doges were 
furnished by this family, which also induded 
four patnarchs, and a large number of generals, 
statesmen, artists, poets, and scholars The 
first Doge, Domenico (1043-71), began the re- 
bifildmg of St Mark’s Among the men of 
learning were Amdrocio, ambassador to 
Persia, Caroinal Gasparo, Venetian ambas- 
sador at the Court of Charles v , who labored 
to reconcile Protestants and Catholics and was 
sent to the Diet of Ratisbon, Simone (1563- 
1633), Venetian ambassador at several Itahan 
courts, and Latin poet 

Conte, (French, ‘tale’ or ‘story’), is really 
the artistic elaboration of an anecdote Mau 
passant, Voltaire, Pcrrault's fairy tales, and 
the apologues of La Fontame come under this 
classification 

Contemporaneity, in geology, has a more 
extended signification than m ordinary Ian 
guage When a geologist speaks of the Silurian 
systems of Amenca and Europe havmg been 
accumulated contemporaneously) he simply 
imphes that each occupies the same relative 
position in the succession of systems Each was 
preceded by a Cambnan and succeeded by a 
Devonian system, but it is possible that the 
Silunan penod may have commenced earlier 
I or endured longer ih one area than the otbee 
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Contemporary Review, founded in Lon- 
don as a ‘Uicological, literary, and social’ re- 
view in 1866 by A Strahan, its first editor 
being Dean Alford, enlisted as contnbutors 
sucb men as Gladstone, Tennyson, Manning, 
Huxley, Morley 

Contempt of Court may be defined as any 
mode of conduct which imphcs disrespect to- 
' ward the judiciary, or which show a deliberate 
mtention to lower it in the public estimation, 
or to set at naught or abuse its power and 
authonty Contempt of court may be a 
ground for a prosecution or indictment 
Fair criticism of the manner in which a court 
conducts its proceedings is not regarded as a 
contempt — ^at any rate if the aim of such criti- 
cism is the pubhc utihty, and not the attain- 
ment of pnvate ends 

Content, a document signed by tlic master 
of a ship setting forth tlie vessel’s destmation, 
the stores shipped, and other matters 
Content, a term employed m logic to indi- 
cate the aggregation of notions which constitute 
the meaning and arc expressed in the definition 
of a given concept 

Conti, Auguato (1882-1905), Italian phil- 
osopher Was bom at San Miniato in Tuscany 
He served as a volunteer against Austna, be- 
came professor of philosophy at Lucca, of the 
history of philosophy at Pisa, and of mental 
and moral philosophy at Florence Conti’i 
main endeavor was to reconcile the conflicting 
theories His works include Emdensa, amore 
efede, 0 1 ertiert ddlajilosofia (1862) , Varmonvi 
ddle cose (1878), II vero ndV ordme (1876) 
Conti, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Cond6 Louis of Bourbon, 
first prmce of CondC, uncle of Henry iv, 
mamed (1551) Eleonore dc Roye, who brought 
him Conti The title was renewed m favor of 
AmiAin) DE Botirbok — Francois Louis he 
Bourbon (1664-1709), his son, was a gallant 
soldier, who was dected king of Poland after 
the death of Sobicski (1697), but did not ascend 
the throne —Louis Armand (1661-85), fought 
with Prmce Eugene m Hungaiy— Louis 
Francois Joseph (1734-1814), only son of 
Francois Louis (1717-76), was the last of the 
line He hved during the RevoluUon, and died 
an exile before the Restoration 
Contiguity, ^Law of See Association of 

Ideas 

Continent, a convenient popular tenn lor 
each of the larger continuous areas of land on 
the earth’s surface Eurasia, Africa, North and 1 
South America, Australia, and Antarctica j 
Continent is used m a wider sense to mdude 
the adjacent to these contmuous land ] 


masses In this sense the Bntish Isles are part 
of the contment of Europe, the Japanese 
islands part of Asia, and Tasmama and New 
Guinea of Australia In the Mediterranean, 
however, the boundary must be arbitrary, as 
the structure on the lands on opposite sides of 
the Sicihan Strait and of the ^gcan is homolo- 
gous 

Continental areas are subject to considerable 
change through elevation or subsidence Each 
contment has a mountam range for a backbone 
and seems to stand on ledge or terrace carved 
out by waves and called the Conhnental Shelf 

Continental Congress, the central body 
through which the Enghsh colonics m Amenca 
acted m matters of common concern before and 
dunng the Amencan Revolution The name is 
also applied to the body, more properly desig- 
nated Uic Confederation Congress, which met 
under the Articles of Confederahon, 1781-9 

The first Continental Congress met in Phil 
adclphia on Sept 5, i 774 , and was composed 
of delegates, chosen by irregularly convened 
ossembhes and conventions, from all the colo- 
nies except Georgia Although actually with- 
out legal status, it voiced offiaally the senti- 
ments of the united colonies 

The second Continental Congress, which was 
convened on May 10, 177S, and contmued with 
occasional adjournments, till March i, 1781, 
was composed of delegates appomted by the 
colomcs fetates) At first acUng as a centre 
for common consultation and protest, it soon 
assumed important administrative functions 
It took necessary measures for the creation 
and admuustration of the Continental Army 
and for the canying on of the war, it appomted 
a Committee of Secret Correspondence (Nov 
29, * 77 S)» In which it intrusted the foreign 
relations of the colomes, and drew up and 
adopted (July 4, Z 776 ) tlie Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

The dates and places of actual mceUngs of 
the Continental Congress are as follows 
Sept 5— Oct 26, 1774, Philadelphia, May 10, 
j775_Pec 12, 1776, Philadelphia, Dec ao, 
1776— March 4, z 777 > BalUmore, March 4, 
jy77_Sept 18, 1777, Philadelphia, Sept 27, 

1777, Lancaster, Pa , Sept 30, 1777“ J“ncji 7 , 

1778, York, Pa , July 2, 1778—1781, Philadel- 
phia The meeting place of the Contmcntal 
Congress, however, would uniformly have been 
Philadelphia but for the exigencies of the 
times The presidents of the Continental Con- 
gress (1774-81) were successively 

dolph, Heniy Middleton, Peyton 

John Hancock, Henry Laurens, John jay, 

Samuel Huntmgton, and Thomas McKern 
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Though pnmanly a temporary and dehbcr- 
ative body, the Contmental Congress became, 
by the acquiescence of the people, a provisional 
government, until the Articles of Confedera- 
tion gave Congress a constitutional basis The 
Official proceedings may be found m the Jour- 
nals of Congress Consult J Fiske's CrtUcal 
Period of American History 

Continental Shelf, Continental Ledge, 
or Continental Platform On a hypsomet- 
nc map of the globe each contment is seen to 
be bordered by a submarme platform or ledge, 
termed the Contmental Shelf This shelf is 
really a part of the contmental umt, and is 
beneith sea level because the seas more than 
fill the true ocean basms The contour Ime of 
600 feet IS used to define the margm of the 
contmental blocks The Old and New Worlds 
are umted by it m the Bering Sea and Strait, 
but Austraha is separated from them by deep 
waters It forms a wider platform round the 
north contments The shallow seas of these 
continental shelves are the richest fishmg 
grounds in the world 

Continental System was Napoleon’s plan i 
for shutting Great Britain out from all con- 
nection with the contment of Europe Napo- 
leon saw that it he were to be successful he 
must attack Bntam through her trade But 
the latter had command of the seas, and Na- 
poleon’s only resource was to forbid the im- 
portation of Bntish goods into the Continent 
This was the object of the Berlin Decree, to 
which Bntam answered with the Orders in 
Council of 1807, practically dedarmg the Con- 
tment m a state of blockade, and forbiddmg 
aU trade 

Most of the countnes of Europe were co 
erced by Napoleon mto jommg the Contmental 
System, but with the breakmg up of Napo- 
leon’s power It fell to the ground Consult 
Cambridge Modern History 

Contingent Liability, a habihty which is 
dependent upon some future event Thus, if a 
bank underwntes $50,000 worth of shares m 
an issue by a new company, it mcuis a con- 
tingent liabihty of $50,000 

Contingent Remainder, a remamder so 
hmited as to depend upon a condition which ' 
may not be fulfilled until after the determina- 
tion of the estate upon which the remainder is 
limited For example, if land is given to A for 
life, with remainder to the first son of B, and 
B has no son at the date of the grant, this is a 
contingent remainder, contingent on the birth 
of a son to B As soon as a son is bom, it be- 
comes vested See RsuAnniER 

Continuity, in geometry, one of the most 


important properties of functions By the 
prmciple of contmuity, theorems concemmg 
real points or hnes may be extended to imagin- 
ary ones The principle states that if a certam 
number of solutions come from the nature of a 
particular problem, there will be the same 
number from every case even though some may 
be imagmary The sum of angles of a quadri- 
lateral IS a pengon whether the quadrilateral 
15 convex, concave, or cross This prmciple 
was first stated by Kepler Consult Forsyth’s 
Theory of Functions, Hobson’s Theory of 
Functions (1907) 

Contorted Strata Among the rocks of the 
earth’s crust, and especially those which are of 
greatest age, many have been subjected to 
great compression, which has thrown them mto 
compheated folds, crushed them, and much 



Contorted Strata, as Seen in a Quarry 


disturbed their bedding planes Such rocks 
are said to be ‘contorted’, and as the forces 
which produced these results are those which 
are active m mountain buildmg, contorted 
'strata are commonest in folded mountain 
ranges, such as the Himalayas, the Alps, the 
Appalachians 



Contour, m physical geography, an outlme 
The form of the surface of the ground is com 
monly mdicated on maps by contour lines 
drawn at fixed mtervals, each passmg through 
pomts at the same height above sea level 
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Where the slope of the ground is steep, the 
lines he near to one another, and recede as the 
slope becomes more gentle 
Contraband of War is a term of inter- 
national law used to designate goods which are 
useful m operations of war, and whicli are 
liable to confiscation by a belligerent when in 
transit to a destination in the cncm3r's countiy 
All goods may be dnided into three classes, 
ms , contraband, which are useful solely for war 
puiposes, sucli as arms, ammunition, mihtaiy 
clothing, etc , condihonal contraband, which 
are used for both war and peaceful purposes, 
such as coal, oil, provisions, etc , free goods, 
which arc used solely for peaceful purposes 
But the lists of goods declared in a category 
during a war maj** change International law 
states that neutral ships transport contraband 
goods at their own nsk 
A neutral vessel is liable to seizure and con- 
demnation for carrying contraband goods But 
it has not been the custom for prize courts to 
condemn the vessel if the contraband was a 
verj' small part of her cargo, especially if the 
owners (or charterers) and captain were un- 
aware of its character 

Conditional Contraband goods have been 
a cause of much dispute Most of the Con- 
tinental nations have opposed such designa- 
tion, and have divided all goods into contra- 
band and free By the BriUsh and Trench 
orders of July 7, 1916, all commodities directly 
or indirectly of use to the enemy were declared 
absolutely contraband 

Upon the outbreak of the European War 
Sept 1939, both the Allies and Germam 
issued lists of Contraband which included 
textiles and food as well as munitions rr ma- 
chinery of use to the armed forces H-’ra-'sed 
by submarine and mine warfare, in Nov 19 9 
England declared all goods, originating in 
Gcr, Contraband and subject to seizure 
Consult H W Hallcck's Inlemaltonal Law 
iigoS), W E Hall’s Rtghls and Duties of 
Neutrals, and International Law (rpro), Ad- 
miral Stockton’s Outlines of International Law 
(rgrs), A B Hall’s Onlhnc of International > 

Law (1915) i 

Contract A contract is a promise or agree- 
ment enforceable at law, either oral, or in 
writing, or under seal When under seal it is 
called a spcctalh, otherwise it is a simple con- 
tract Eveiything m connccUon with the for- 
mation of a contract is governed by the law qf 
the place where the contract arises 
Under the Statute of Frauds which is m force 
m most of the United States m one form or 


another, certain contracts must be in writuig 
Only such persons as arc mentally competent 
in the eyes of tlie law may make a contract 

A very important question in contract is 
that of conditions These may be express or 
implied, and the performance of a condibon 
must always be alleged (Sec CoKsmoN } 

Certain contracts are void because of illegal 
subject matter, and sometimes voidable for 
the same reason Gambling contracts arc il- 
legal m most jurisdictions, so arc contracts in 
restraint of trade, or to commit a crime 
Vt here one party breaks his promise, the other 
may treat contract as terminated 

Consult Langdcll’s Summary of Contract, 
Pollock’s Principles of Contract, Anson's 
Principles of the Law of Contract 

Contractility See Muscle 

Contract Labor Since the first settlement 
of America, scarcity of labor has led to devices 
; for importing cheaply paid labor from Europe, 
under agreement to work for a specified time 
to repay passage money In the colonial penod 
the importation of contract laborers assumed 
extensive proportions Such laborers, known as 
indentured servants, were bound out for 
periods varying from three to seven years, 
according to the cfBciency of the laborer and 
the expenses incurred in bringing him to tlie 
colonics 

By Act of Congress of Teb 26, 1885, it was 
declared unlawful for any person, company, or 
corporation to prepay transportation or in any 
way aid aliens to immigrate into the United 
States under express or imphcd contract to 
labor 

Contract Notes, Bought ^and Sold Notes, 
or Advice Notes, arc memoranda sent by a 
broker or agent to his principal, informing the 
latter of a sale or purchase of goods or stock on 
his behalf These arc valid evidence of the 
transactions therein referred to 

Contralto, sometimes termed alto, the name 
given to tlie lowest or deepest vanety of tlie 

female voice - „ . 

I Contrat Social, (‘Social Contract’), is the 
I btlc of the chief work (1762) of J J Rousseau, 
and is descriptive of the doctrines of a school 
to whose views of the ongin of society Rous- 
seau gave expression The English philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes was practically tlie first ex- 
ponent of the view that soacty originated in a 
contract made by free individuals with ca^ 
other, by which, m order to obtain certain ob- 
vious advantages, tlicy abandoned their nrun 
itive freedom m the state of nature It was 
not until It came to be believed tnat the age 
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of freedom had been a golden age that the I 
revolutionary aspect of the doctrme became I 
important through Rousseau’s work i 

Contravallation, Lines of, form a chain of | 
works around a besieged place to resist the 
sorties of the garrison 

Contrayerva, a medicme once m much re- 
pute against snake bites It consists of the 
root stocks (rhizomes) of different speaes of 
Dorstenta, a tropical American plant of the 
natural order Artocarpacea: 

Contreras, Battle of, (Aug ig-ao, 1847), 
m the Mexican War, forms one of three en- 
gagements, the other two bemg at Churuhusco 
and San Antonio, fought by Gen Winfield 
Scott on his march from Verz Cruz to the City 
of Mexico The American forces numhered 
4,500, of whom less than 100 were killed and 
wounded, the Mexicans, about ig,ooo, of 
whom over 1,500 were killed or captured 
Contribut on, m general, the act of givmg 
conjointly with others In a military sense, 
contribution mdicates the imposition, by an 
enemy, of a levy upon the citizens of a town or 
country for forage, conveyances, etc , for the 
use of mvading troops 
Contrition, or sorrow for sm, m Roman 
Catholic theology, ‘with a firm purpose of not 
sinning in the future ’ 

Controller Bay, at the mouth of the Bermg 
River, Alaska In his message to Congress 
President Taft declared that ‘it hes about 25 
miles from very valuable coal deposits,’ and 
that the construction of a railroad would 
materially assist the development of Alaska 
Contusion See Bruises 
Conularia, a genus of fossil shells which re- 
semble cones open at the base 
Conundrum, a kind of riddle, usually lu 
the form of a question, the answer to which m- 
voKes a pun 

Convection Currents See Expansion 
Convent See Monastery 
Conventicle, (Latin convenltculim, a dim- 
inutive of convenhis), onginally a cabal among 
monks, was given as an appellation of reproach 
to meetings of the Enghsh and Scottish Non 
conformists m the seventeenth century The 
Con\enticle Act of 1664 was passed for their 
suppression 

Convention, m general usage, a rule of con- 
duct established by custom or agreement, m 
diplomacy and m mihtary affairs, an mter- 
national compact or agreement other than a 
treatj, in a political sense, an extraordmary 
^ttenng of representative delegates for a 
definite purpose 

Pohlteal Comcnitons, m the Umted States 


are local, State, or national assemblies of repre- 
sentatives of &e various poUtical parties for 
the express purpose of selecting candidates for 
elective offices See EcEcnoNS, Refse- 
SBNTATIOM, REPUBLICAN PARTY, DeUOCRATIC 
Party Consult J Bryce’s American Com- 
tnoitiueaUh (1914) 

Convergence, m mathematics See Series 
Convergence, m biology, a term used to 
designate the appearance m two forms, not 
nearly related, of similar characters, which 
have been developed as an adaptation to simi- 
lar conditions,‘'and are not derived from a com- 
mon ancestor 

Convereano, town, Italy, has a fine thir- 
teenth century cathedral and anuent castle 
Wme and oil ate exported, p 13,000 
Converse, Florence (1871- ), American 

author, bom m New Orleans, La , graduated 
from Wellesley College On staff of Atlantic 
Monthly, 1908 30, author of novds, short 
stones, poems Among recent works are 
Sphmx, Efftctency Expert 

Converse, Frederick Shepherd (1S71- 
1940), American composer His opera The 
Pipe of Desire was the first work by an 
American to be performed at the Metropoh- 
tan Opera House, New York Cit> His works 
include operas, oratorios, symphonic poems. 
Orchestral Fantasy ‘Flivver Ten Million’, 
Tone Poem California Suite for Piano From 
the Ellis, Cantatas There were Shepherds 
Abiding in the Field, and 1 wll Praise Thee, 

0 Lord, and vanous songs 
Conversion, a conscious change of heart 

prompUng to a new life The word is apphed 

1 also to a change of creed 

Conversion, in law, is an unauthorized or 
unlawful taking of personal property and as- 
sumption of owneisMp over it 
Conversion, m logic, signifies that one 
proposition is formed from another by inter 
changmg the subject and predicate 
Converter, a vessel used m the Bessemer 
process of making steel See Casting, Stfel 
Convertible Paper Currency, paper cur- 
rency, chiefly of bank notes, which can be con- 
verted into cash on demand 
Convex Lens See Lens 
Conveyancing may be defined as the art 
of creating, transferimg, and extinguishing 
legal nghts over real property Sometunes it is 
used with reference to nghts over personal 
j property also The mstrument of convqiance 
by which real estate is transferred is known to 
day as a deed It should contain the of 
the parties, w ords of conv eyance descnbmg the 
tenure as to A, or to A and his heirs forever, by 
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which a fee w ould pass, or to A for hfe, etc , de- 
scribe tlie property accurately, and may con- 
tain certain covenants on the part of the grant- 
or as a covenant for quiet enjoyment, or a war- 



Streught Lift Elevator 


ranty of the Utle The instrument is dated, and 
Is under seal, and in most States, in order to be j 
recorded, must be witnessed or acknowledged 
before a notary or other proper officer Person- 1 
al property is sometimes transferred by an in- 


strument kro ^n as a btU of sale, which is less 
formal than a deed Consult L A Jones' 
Forms in Conieyanctng, Brewster’s Comey 
once of Estates tn Fee by Deed i 
Conveying and Elevating Machinery, 
various types of equipment used in the trans- 
ferring of matenol in bulk or package, either 
horizontally or vertically There are many types 
of these in use from simple platform hoists to 
elaborate automatic elevators There arc 
steam, hydraulic and electric elevators 



Elevator for handling barrel 


and boxes 


, type of elevator used extensively m ware 
ses, flour nulls and wholesale groceries for 
handhng of bags, boxes, barrels and nus- 
ineous articles, is the swinging tray or 
mht lift elevator rfiown in figure s 
es tlie double purpose of elevating and 
.nnrthe article, which m all mstances 
i over the head of the elevator Material 
r be taken from and delivered to any floor, 
the receiving points are on the “^end g 
, and the discharge pomts on tbe descend 
side This type of elevator consists of two 
nds of cham running in guides M its sidra, 
overhead and foot sprockets The chains 
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lie fitted at intervals mth extended pins for 
carrying the trays, whose number, type and 
size for the capacit> required depend upon the 
sire and class of matenal to be handled This 
same tj'pe, although generally used vertically, 
ma> also be run horizontally, bemg termed an 
elevator conve>or The tra}rs always cany m 
a horizontal position, making it possible to 
carry fragile matenal and hquids m cans, 
pails or buckets The cham used on the ele> 
vator-conve>or is, m most mstances, of the 
roller tvpe 


Conveying 

boot bemg scooped up by the succeeding buck- 
ets 

The contmuous bucket type centrifugal dis- 
charge elevator, receivmg the material directly 
mto the bucket through a chute sbghtly nar 
rower than the bucket, loads matenal directly 
mto It, and saves the wear and strain of digging 
through the matenal at the bottom of the boot 
necessary m the case of the spaced bucket 
elevators 

The positive discharge type elevator 
IS used for wet or sticky matenal The 



Steel Apron Conveyors 


Another type of elevator is especially adapt 
ed to handling large numbers of barrels, bags 
or boxes of uniform suie It may be loaded at 
any floor but discharges at one point over the 
head It is entirely automatic and has large 
capaoty Another type is a barrel and bag 
elevator, which elevates and lowers articles at 
the same time, automatically debvermg from 
the ascendmg or descendmg leg at any floor, 
but not takmg the article over the bead On 
the descendmg side are skids for barrels, or 
speaally designed unloadmg fingers for bags 
or boxes, so that they may be discharged away 
from the elevator opemng 
Bucket devators of vanous types are used m 
the handlmg of bulk matenal such as coal, 
coke, gram, ashes and the like The spaced 
bucket type centnfugal discharge elevator 
travds at a speed which will throw the 
material from the buckets by centnfugal 
force when they pass around the head sprocket 
or pulley The matenal passes into the ascend- 
ing buckets at the top of the boot, the matenal 
that passes between the buckeU and mto the 


buckets are fastened at their ends to a double 
strand of cham, which passes over sprockets 



Bdt Conveyors 


set back under the head sprockets, causing 
the bucket to invert when dumping over the 
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discharge chute, and giving a positive dis- 
charge 

The commonest arrangement of one type 
of conveyor is a rectangular circuit for steam 
power-house, coil bemg hfted in the ascending 
vertical run and discharged into the bunkers 
as it IS earned along the top horizontal run 
When not being used for coal, ashes are ear- 
ned along the horizontal bbttom run, up the 
ascending vertical run into an ash bunker 
trom which they can be readily drawn off 

Belt Convenors are devices widely used by 
many diversified interests They may be 
operated successfully on an incline Belt con- 
veyors may receive matenal at scvcnl pomts 
from movable loading hoppers, and disdiargc 
at any point on either side of the belt along the 
line of travel through tnppers on the horizontal 
run The tnppers may be any one of three 
types stationary, hand-propelled, or self- 
propelled automatic rev'ersmg The correct 
feeding of the matenal to be conveyed on to 
the belt adds to its life as well as mamtains 
full capacity The belt should receive its load 
in the direction the belt is travelling, and at a 
speed as near the belt speed as possible In the 
handling of bulk material such as coal, coke or 
stone, sand or grain, a troughed belt is used 

MagneUc separator pulleys are used m many 
mstances where it is necessary to separate 
pieces of iron which may have been picked up 
with the matenal handled, and prevent them 
from entenng gnnding or crushing machinery 
Flat steel belts are adapted to the handhng of 
coal, cement and products of like nature where 
It is required to discharge at several different 
pomts, and where space docs not allow of the 
use of tnppers 

Steel apron conveyors are used extensively 
for feeding at a uniform rate crushers or other 
conveyors from railroad track dump hoppers 
Coal, ore, stone and ashes are the pnncipal 
matenal handled 

The Pan conveyor is made up of a senes of 
steel pans overlapping one another and of a 
shape and depth to cany the desired load 

Apron conveyors for the handhng of boxes, 
bales, barrels and imscellancous packages, are 
used extensively in the assembly of parts m 
automobile plants and other plants where high 
production of one class of matenal is manu- 
factured Since this type of conveyor is re- 
versible, matenal may be carried in either 
direction and receive and discharge at any 
point along the horizontal hnc of travel 

The Scraper conveyor, one of the oldest types 
of conveyors, is also one of the most depend- 
able It handles matenal horizontally and on 


steep inclines up to 45 degrees, where it would 
be impossible to use an apron or belt conveyor 
It IS also admirably adapted for use as a re- 
tarding conveyor at coal tipples where hun 
dreds of tons of coal are lowered down steep 
inclmes It is simple in construction, has few 
moving parts, and is easily kept in repair 
The Portable conveyor is a modification of 
standard types of conveyors, belt, apron and 
scraper, and bucket elevators In the large 
cities where heavy snow storms occur, this 
type of conveyor has been found to be very 
efficient m the loading of snow into trucks and 
wagons It requires little attention at the 
fcedmg end, bemg practically self-loading and 
dischargmg directly mto the wagons or motor 
trucks The method of operation is generally 
by an elcctnc motor 



Scraper Conveyor 

Spiral or screio conceyors are adapted to the 
use of loose, fine bulk matenal such -as coal, 
sand, ashes and gram, also for fine and dusty 
matenals, as the trough or bo\ may be totally 
enclosed 

The CoWc conxyor is primarily used m the 
h,iTiHli n g of large quantities of bulk matenal 
such as pulp wood, logs, and saw mill refuse 
The Brag Cham conveyor is especially adapt- 
ed to the handling of ashes under boilers, 
clinkers in cement plants, and other abrasive 
matenals, where the capacitj required is not 

large , 

Gravity Carriers, as the name implies, are 
used in the transfernng of matenals from one 
pomt to another by gravity at a fixed grade, 
tlie matenal itself movmg over the conveyor 
WTien it IS required to lower the commodity 
from floor to floor, spiral roller or steel chutes 

ore used . , . , 

The Spiral Roller, due to the shght grade re 
quired, and the number of turns necessary for 
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slow and cisj descent, gi\es the 'id\antage of 
allowing for storage, and also for the handling 
of open boxes without spilling the contents 
P(ner Drag scrapers consist of bottomless 
scraper buckets which arc pulled back and 
forth b> means of wire cables operated bj 
double drum hoists Thej are used extens- 
i\elj on all tjTies of excavating See E\cv- 
vvTiON and Excavators Consult Malcrtal 
Ilanihng C^dopedta (rgai), Zimmer’s Me 
chat teal Ilai dbt g otid Sloniig of Malcrtal 
(1933), Broughton’s Licclrtc Hattdltng of Ma- 
lertals (1933) 

Convict Labor, a term apphed to work 
done bv inmates of pemtcntianes It is non 
gcnerall) conceded that a convict should be 
kept at w ork both for lus on n good and for the 
good of the State 

In the United States there arc sev eral S3’S- 
tems under whidi convicts arc cmplojcd, clucf 
of which arc the Contract Sjslcm, the Piecc- 
Pnee Svstem, the Public Account S3 stem, the 
State Use Svstem, the Public Works and Wa35 
S3'stcm, and the Lease S3 stem 
Under the contract 53 stem the State feeds, 
clothes, houses and guards Uic convict A 
contractor engages the labor of the convicts, 
supplies Uie ran matenal, supenntends the 
work and pa3s the State a certain amount per 
capita for the convacts’ services The work is 
usuall> performed within or near the peni- 
tentiary In 1909 the National Committee on 
Prisons and Pnson Labor was established for 
the purpose of stud3ang the problem of labor in 
pnson and causmg the abolition of the contract 
system which is rather generally losing ground 
The piece pnee system is meiely a modifica- 
tion of the contract system, in which the con- 
tractor pays the State a certain amount for the 
work done on each piece manufactured by the 
convacls Pnson ofiicials usually supervise tlic 
work and dictate the daily quantity About 
two fifths of the States have cither of these two 
systems 

In the public account system the Sufte buys 
the raw matenal, manufactures and puts tlie 
product on the market, and sells it either direct 
or through an agent It has the entire care and 
control of the convicts This system is found 
in all but two States and the Distnct of Colum 
bia, but m several of them it is practically neg 
ligiblc In the State use system the method IS 
much the same as the pubbe account system 
but the use or sale of the product is limited to 
Its o>vn or other State institutions, the idea 
being that the State shall not compete with 
manufacturers employmg free labor The sys 
tem IS muse mall the States Thepubheworks 


Tnd nays system is vciy like Uie State use 
system except that instead of manufactunng 
articles for use it employs the convicts m con- 
struction or repair of Uie pnson and other pub- 
lic buildings, roads, highw ays, and parks It is 
found in 98 States and in the Distnct of Colum- 
bia 

Under tlie lease system, whicli is now prac- 
tically obsolete, Uie State leases the convict to 
a companv or individual to feed, clothe and 
house and to pay the State a speafied sum for 
his labor This sy stem w as open to great abuse 
and has generally disappear^ 

Consult Btillcltits of Uic U S Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Reports of 
the National Committee on Pnsons and Pnson 
Labor, Whitin’s Penal Serttltide 
Convocation, a deliberative assembly of 
the bishops and clergy in Uic Anglican Churcli 
The clergy first established a representative 
assembly near the beginning of the 13th ccn> 
tury A session of the governing bodies of the 
Umversity of Oxford is also known ns Convo 
cation 

Convolvulus, or Bindweed, a genus of 
shrubs and herbs, chiefly climbers or trailers, 
of wide distnbution The flowers arc funnel 
shaped, and of many colors There arc some 
isospcacs Consult L H Bailey’s Cyc/o^nfia 
of Anertean Uorltctilltire 
Convoy (Pr corroi), Uic name giv en to ships 
of war sent to accompany unarmed vessels m 
time of war to prevent Uiem from being cap 
tured or sunk Tlie name is also given to a 
body of troops escorting persons, goods, pro 
vasions, or munitions of war 
Convulsionnries, a name given to those of 
the jansemsts who were identified with the ex 
cesses committed at the cemetery of St 
dard m Pans about 1730 It was said that 
zmraclcs were wrought at the grave of a Jan 
senist pnest, and such hystena was manifested 
that the cemetery had to be closed 
Convulsions, mvoluntaiy muscular con- 
tractions 

Conway, town, Arkansas, county scat of 
Faulkner co, the scat of Hendnx College 
(hicthodist). Central Baptist College, and the 
Arkansas State Teachers College The manu- 
factures include lumber, flour, cotton and cot- 
ton seed oil Dairying is important, p 5,783 
Conway, town. New Hampshire, p 3,651 
North Conway, one of the mam gateways of 
the White Mountams, is itself a beautiful re- 
sort The town also includes Conway, Conway 
Centre and Kearsarge Granite is extensively 
mmed and there arc lumber mills 
Conway, or Aberconway, market town. 
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Wales, Carnarvon, at the mouth of River Coa- 
w ay The tow n is enclosed by a wall with gates 
and round towers The castle, built by Edward 
I m 1284, stands on a rock overlooking the 
nver The Cisteraan Abbey, of which there 
are now no remains, ivas founded in 1185 The 
Ehzabethan buildmg, Plas Maivyr, dating 
from 1584 and said to have been inhabited by 
Queen Elizabeth, is the headquarters of the 
Royal Cambnan Academy of Art, p about 
6,500 

Conway, nver, Carnarvonshire, Wales, fol- 
lows a northerly course of 30 nules and falls 
into Beaumaris Bay The valley of Conway is 
very picturesque 

Conway, Hugh, pseudonym of Fredenck 
John Faigus (1847-85), author of Called Bad 
(1883), a tale which sold by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and of other sensational novels 

Conway, Moncure Daniel (1832-1907), 
American lecturer and man or letters, bom in 
Stafford co , Va He was dismissed from a 
Washington pastorate for anti-slavery views 
and {irrppt pd a call from the Unitarian Church 
at Cinannati, 0 , where he preached from 1856 
to x 86 i, and edited TJ/c Dwl Conway’s chief 
works are a Life of Thomas Paine, Dentonoh- 
gy and Devil Lore (1878), The Wandering Jew 
(r88i), and literary monographs Considt his 
Avtohagraphy (190S) 

Conivay, Thomas (x733't8oo)» 
soldier of fortune, who served on the Amencan 
side in the Revolutionary War Aside from 
lading the advance at Germantown, however, 
he rendered no services of importance, and is 
remembered only because of the 'Conway 
Cabal ’ Washington having opposed his pro- 
motion to major-general, Conway intrigued 
wnth others to secure the removal of the cojn- 
mander-m-cbiet, in favor of General Gates 
Though failmg m this, he secured his coveted 
promotion Soon afterward he wrote to Con- 
gress, threatening his resignation, which was 
forthwith accepted A few months later be 
was wounded m a duel, challenged fay General 
Cadwalladcr because of his abuse of Washing- 
ton Subsequently he re entered the Frenih 
service and became governor of the French 


East Indies 

Conway, S«-WiIlian.Martm(i8s6.i937). 
wnter and mountaineer He was Slade 
professor of fine arts at Cambridge, made many 
Lcents m the Himalayas, traversed the enUre 
range of the Alps, and explored the glaciere of 
Ticrra del Fuego He was knighted in 1895 
His pubhcations include Woodcutlers of m 
Netherlands m the Ftfl^ntli Cmlury (1884), 
The First Crossing of Spitsbergen (1897), 


The Domain of Art (1902) , Mountain Mem- 
ories (1920) , The Van Eycks and their Fol- 
lowers (1921) 

Conwell, Russell Merman (1842-1925), 
Amcncan clergyman He practised law m 
Mmnesota, was foreign correspondent for the 
New York Times and th“ Boston Traveller 
He was pastor of Grace Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia (1881-9) and subsequently of 
the Baptist Temple m the same city He 
founded Temple Umversity Dr Conwell was 
known as an educator, author, lecturer, and 
philanthropist ' It is said that by his famous 
lecture. Acres of Diamonds, he earned more 
than $2,000,000, which he devoted to the edu- 
cabon of boys He also estabhshed and fi- 
nanced two hospitals, and m 1923 received 
the Edward Bok award of $10,000, as the man 
who had done the greatest service for the city 
of Philadelphia during the previous year He 
pubhshed many books 

Cook, Albert Stanburrough (i853-i9*7)( 
Amencan educator In 1897 he was president 
of the Modem Language Association of Amen- 
ca, and m 1906 founded the Concordance So- 
ciety Among lus numerous publications are 
the following The Art of Poetry (1892), First 
Bool in Old English (1894), The Bistoried 
Background of Chaucer's Knight (rgio) 
He edited Vale Studies in English 

Cook, Clarence Chatham (1828-1900), 
Amencan art cntic A senes of able articles on 
the American art exhibit at the Sanitaiy Fw 
in New York m 1863, published m the N Y 
Tribune, gained him a long connecUon with 
that paper as art critic He published and 
founded (1884) and for several years edited 


be Studio . 

Cook, Sir Edward Tya» {1857-19^^1 
ighsh journalist, was bom m Bnghton He 
ts the first editor , of the Westminster Gozelte 
S93.6), editor of the Daily News (tSge-iQoU, 
d dunng the World War was one of the 
ads of the ofiScial Press Bureau He ms 
ighted m 1912, and m 1917 was crated 
J E His pubhshed works mdude Literary 

•collections (1918-19) . 

Cook, Frederick Albert (1865-1940) 
oerican physiaan and /02 

"Shiv’S! 

■sity of Copenhagen In lata h 
s imprisoned for several >ears for ^ 
rt in the promotion of an 01 
ay He wrote Through the First Ant- 
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arctic A ight (1900) and To the Top 0/ the Con- 1 
iinait (1907) * 

Cook, James (172S-79), English mmncr, 
was for eight j cars engaged pnncipallj in sur- 
V eying the St Lawrence and the coasts of 
Newfoundland In 1768 he was sent to the 
Pacific, at the instance of the Rojal Society, 
wath an expedition to obscnc tlie transit of 
Venus Hasang ohscra cd the transit from Tahi- 
ti, he aovaged westward, completing the fust 
arcumnaaigation of New 7 caland and chart- 
ing the coast Passing on to \ustraha, he sur 
\c}cd the cast coast northwards, and, sailing 
through the strait separating it from New 
Guinea, showed that these two lands were not 
connected 

The following year (1772) Cook rccciacd 
command of an expedition which was sent out 
to determine the extent of the reported south 
cm continent Sailing again to the south and 
east, m January, 1774, Cook’s second xoyage 
coicrcd more than 20,000 leagues, and was the 
first arcumnaxigation of the globe eastwards 
It was notable, also, for the measures intro- 
duced by Cook for Utc prevention of <cuiay, 
then such a serious menace on long voyages 
In the next y car he sailed again in command 
of an expedition to the Pacific, to seel a pav 
sage round the north coast of North America 
Cook met his death at Hawaii, in conscquincc 
of some trouble with the natives, being mur 
deted in attempting to reach his boat (Feb 14, 
1779) In 1874 an obelisk was erected on the 
site where he perished 

Consult Life by Kippis (1788), by Besant 
(i8go), and by Kitson (1907) 

Cook, Joseph (1838 1901), American lec- 
turer on ethics, was bom at Ticonderoga, 
N Y He began his popular ‘Boston Monday 
lectures’ at the Tremont Temple in 1874 and 
contmued them with some intcmiptions until 
his death In 1880-2 Air Cook made a suc- 
cessful lecture tour of the w orld He published 
Nrb Dtftnses of the Lord's Day (1900), etc 
Cook, Thomas and Son, English tounst 
agents Thomas (180S 92) was bom at Md 
bourne, Derbyshire An office was opened m 
London with three assistants, one of whom 
was Mr Cook’s son, John Mason Cook (1834- 
99), who became the head of the firm in 1892 
I he firm has now a hundred offices in various 
parts of the world The system of interna- 
tional tickets or coupons has facilitated foreign 
travel 

Cooke George Frederick (1736 1811), 
English actor, bom m Westminster In Lon- 
don he acted in Covent Garden as the rival of 
Kemble He came to the United States in 


1810, and played in die pnnapal northern 
atics, being received cvety'wherc with great 
enthusiasm See Dunlop’s Memoirs (1813), 
Genest’s Account of the Stage (1S32) 

Cooke, Joy (1821-1905), ikmcncan finan- 
acr, born in Sandusly, Ohio He engaged, 
with great profit, in the promotion of railroad 
and canal enterprises, and in 1S60 he founded 
at Philadelphia the well known banking house 
of Jay Cooke &. Co Dunng the Civil \\ ar he 
was Uie sole agent of the U S Government 
in negotiating the enormous government loans 
in 1863, 1864, and 1865 \fter tlic war Jay 
Cooke &. Co were leaders of the syndicate 
whidi handled tlie refunding of tlie public debt 
Cooke, John Eaten (1830 86), Amencai 
author, w as bom at W inchester, Va He pub 
Iishcd a great number of novels, and several 
I biographies and skctclics of the war, besides 
much miscellaneous prose and v ersc for pen- 
odicals His books include The Virginia Com 
edtai s (1854), The Virgii la Bohemians (18S0), 
lives of StonLwall Jaclson and Robert E Lee, 
and rirjinio A History of the Peoftr (i8bx) 
in Uie American Commonwealth senes 
Cooke, Philip Pendleton (1816 50), \mer 
lean poet, brother of John l^ten Coolc, was 
bom at Martinsburg, Va His lyric, ‘Florence 
Vane,’ is the best known of his poems 
Cooke, Philip St Ceorpe (1809-95), Amcr 
lean soldier, bom in ^'irglnla lie served as a 
major of dragoons in tlie Mexican War As 
bngadicr general in the regular army he serven 
on Die F^eml side in the Civil War and in 
Mar, 18O5, received the brevet of major 
genci^ for his services dunng the war He 
published Scenes and Adventures in the Arn y, 
or Romances of Militarv life (1856), etc 
Cooke, Rose Terry (1827 92), Amcncan 
poet, was bom (Terry) at Wesi. Hartford, 
Conn , and was educated at Hartford Female 
Seminary Soon after her grad'ialion she began 
the composition of poems and sketches which 
made tlie name of Rose Terry a favonte one 
throughout New England Her verses were 
published in various editions beginning with 
Poems 6y Rose Terry (i860) and ending witli 
Poems by Rose Terry Cooke (1888) 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill (1806 79), 
English dcctrician, bom at Ealing, Middlesex 
In partnership with Professor iVhcatstone 
(1837) he took out a patent for improvements 
m signals for railways The single needle ap 
paratus was not, however, invented until 1845 
See R Sabine’s History and Progress of the 
Hectrie Telegraph (1869), W T Jeans’s Isves 
tf the Electricians (1887) 

Cookery is the art of preparing food for 
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the use of man, and though commonly under- 
stood to include the prelimmary cleansmg, 
dressmg, and prepanng of the food, and all 
processes by which foods arc prepared for the 
table. It should stnctly be hmited to those 
processes which mvolve the apphcation of heat 
to food 

The cookmg of food has much to do with its 
nutntive value Many arbcles which, owing 
to their mechanical condition or other cause, 
are quite unfit for nourishment when raw, are 
very nutntious when cooked There are tihree 
chi^ purposes of cookmg The first is to 
change the mcchamcal condition so that the 
digestive juices can act upon the food more 
freely Heating often changes the structure of 
food materials very matenally, so that they 
are more easily chewed and more easily and 
thoroughly digested The second object is to 
make it more appetizing by improving the 
appearance or flavor, or both Food which is 
attractive to the taste quickens the flow of 
saliva and other digestive juices, and thus di- 
gestion IS aided The third is to kill by heat 
any disease germs, parasites, or other danger- 
ous organisms it may contam This is often a 
very important matter and applies to both 
animal and vegetable foods 

The first necessity for good cookery is a 
plentiful supply of water, this is used, first as 
a vehicle for heat, and secondly as a solvent 
Soft water is better than bard, for the latter 
contains calaum salts, and sometimes mag- 
nesium salts also In cooking most of the 
starchy foods water acts simply as a vehicle 
for heat and the chemical change involved m 
the burstmg of the starch granule and the 
gelatinization of the contents, for starch, when 
heated with water, forms a paste which gives 
a jelly-like mass when cold Dry heat actmg 
on starch, as in baking, converts the starch 
mto dextnne As starch is insoluble, and dc't- 
tnne soluble, it is obvious that cooked starch, 
m so far as it is converted into dcatnne, is 
more readily digestible than raw 

In breads, cakes, pastiy, and other foods 
prepared from flour, the aim is to make a 
palatable and hghter porous substance more 
easily broken up in the almientaiy canal than 
the raw matenals could be SomeUmcs this is 
accomplished sunply by means of water and 
heat More often, however, other things are 
used to ‘raise’ the dough — such as yeast and 

bakmg powder The baking powder gives off 

the gas carbon dionde, and the jeost causes 
fermentation m the dough by which carbon 
dioxide IS produced This acts as the steam 
does, only much more powerfully 


W'hcn food is boiled in water, salt is some 
times added to the latter This is done pnn 
apally to improve the flavor of the cooked 
product It also raises shghtly the temperature 
of the boiling water, and it is said to counteract 
diffusion In cooking fats and oils very httle 
chemical change takes place provided the tem 
peraturc is not too high The proteid, t c the 
mtrogenous constituents of foods, dthongh 
very smular in chemical composition, ore 
vaned m their forms, they therefore require 
different treatment at the hands of the cook 
As digestion is a process of solution, it is obvi 
ous that soluble albumen is more casilj digest- 
ible than coagulated, this fact should be kept 
m view m the cooLmg of eggs and meat 
Pood 15 usually either boiled, baked, grilled, 
fried, or stewed To cook a piece of meat by 
boihng, it should be plunged into the boiling 
water and kept at that temperature for from 
three to four mmutes and then the pot or pan 
should be drawn aside and be kept at a tem- 
perature of ids" to 170“ r until the meat is 
cooked Meat so cooked is more tender and 
palatable than when maintained at the boilmg- 
point m the usual manner JMeats lose weight 
m cooking A small part of this is due to 
escape of meat juices and fat, but the chief 
part of the matenal lost is simplj water The 
proportion of nutrients extracted m the broth 
IS directly proportional to tlie length of tunc 
and the temperature of tlie cooking penod 
W'hcn meats arc cooked by dry beat the losses 
sustamed arc much smaller than when cooked 
m hot water Pish, with the exception of 
salmon and shellfish, arc of much better flavor 
if allowed to remain for some time at a tem 
perature below the boilmg point As eggs arc 
albuminous foods, the same pnnciplcs should 
guide the cook m preparmg them 
When cookmg vegetables tlic water should 
be kept at the boiling point, there is nothing 
m the chenucal composition of green vege 
tables to suggest any other treatment Cere- 
als, which are from two thirds to three fourths 
starch, must be combined with a large amount 
of water to become digestible The cookmg 
should be long and thorough In fact, it is 
hardly possible to overcook cereals 
Steaming is m many cases supenor to Idl- 
ing, both for meat and for vegetable m 
temperature of the steam 
steamer is a httle lower than that of the water 

below , 

Stewmg impbes moist heat, a sort of swe 
mg process It is done with a small ^"lount ^ 
water kept at considerablv below the Iwh S 
pomt 
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In theory, roisting and baking are the same 
thing, but in practUL there is a great difference 
They both consist in cooking by radiation In 
the process of roasting before an open fire the 
lolatilc products escape, whereas in the o\cn 
they arc reabsorbed by the hot meat, with the 
result that tliere is a decided difference in fla\ or 
between a roasted joint and a baked one In 
roasting it vais formerly considered desirable 
to secure a high temperature at first to scar 
the meat, and then a lower temperature to 
complete the cooking, but scientific research 
in 1934 pro\ ed tins scanng process of no assist- 
ance in scaling Dunng the whole process the 
meat should be basted wath melted fat to pre- 
sent csaporation of the meat yuicc, or rather 
of the watery portion of it In modem times, 
when the o\cn has almost entirely superseded 
the open fire, most so-called roasting is really 
hakmg In cooking any kind of food in the 
o\en the degree of heat should conform to the 
kind of food cooked 

In general, it mas be said that small, thin 
portions of dough of any kind require less time 
and will bear higher temperatures than larger 
and thicker portions 

Broiling or grilling is practically the same 
process as roasting applied to smaller portions 
of meat It is done os et glow mg coals or under 
gas with a high temperature at first, to sear 
the outside, and then a lower one to complete 
the operation Pan broilmg is done on a s cry 
hot gnddlc greased very lightly to present 
sticking 

Icuc braising is a combination of stewing 
and baking It is earned on in a special scs- 
scl, so arranged that, while the stewing is 
proceeding, the upper part of the sesscl is 
heated with hot coals or embers, thus subject- 
ing tlic meat to a partial baking The meat is 
often seared oscr at first to prevent the escape 
of juices 

Trying consists in the cooking of food in 
deep fat, which can be heated to a higher tern 
perature than water Tryang in small quan- 
tiucs of fat IS properly called saiiliing and is 
done in a shallow pan 

Tor purposes of cooking there arc several 
kinds of stoses in use Coal cook stoves arc 
m general pnnciplc constructed like any stove | 
or furnace but have an ov cn for baking These 
stoves or ranges arc probably the most com 
mon means of cooking in use to day Coal 
cook stoves require an oven damper which 
regulates the heated air so that it passes over 
Ihe top of the oven, down the sides, under the 
bottom and up the back flue, heatmg the oven 
before it escapes 


Gas stoves consist of one or more burners 
with or without an oven They are easier to 
circ for than coal stoves, more economical of 
time, and if properlv used arc generally less 
expensive to operate They have been greatly 
improved in recent years and now replace coal 
stoves in the majonty of homes where gas is 
available 

Kerosene and gasoline stoves arc useful in 
summer and for emergencies In summer 
camps and in places where there is no gas 
suppiv, the blue flame kerosene stove is satis- 
factory It has one or moro burners and an 
oven similar to a gas stove 

Cooking bv means of electricity is becoming 
more and more common and, beginning with 
single dev ices such as a toaster or coffee pcrco 
lator, the equipment has been enlarged until 
in many households complete cicctnc ranges 
arc in use 1 liesc ranges resemble gas ranges 
in form but are heated by means of wire coils 
through which the electnc current passes An 
electric plug attachment is used with small 
utensils like saucepans and toasters and can 
be ronnictcd with any convenient fixture 

The practice of fircless cool erv has long 
been known to the peasants of certain parts 
of Europe, who cook much of their food by 
packing It boiling hot in cov ered v cssels placed 
m some nonconducting substance, such as 
ihav This method of cookery attracted much 
attention, and fircless cookers were manufac- 
I tured to meet all needs 
I A radical dev clopmcnt in home cookery be- 
gan with the steam pressure cooker This 
method, which shortened the time needed, be- 
came more and more popular after World War 
II, w hen cookers again became av ailablc Ex- 
perts said that foods gained in flav'or and nu- 
trition, and the utensil which cooked a whole 
meal in one half hour endeared itself to the 
homemaker 

Radar next was utilized in a new electronic 
range which baked meat in two minutes 

In connection with the subject of Cookery 
the reader is referred to the articles m this 
work on the vanous foods and foodstuffs See 
particularly the following 


Baking powder 

Butter 

Bread 

Canning 

Cereals 

Cheese 

Diet and Dietetics 
Digestion 

Ege 
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Food 

Foods, Preserved 

Fuel 
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Nutrition 
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Chcmwiry ‘of'co^ing^and Cleamne n became director of the 

Peedins ike Family \igie) Isabel’ Cottln He as Harvard lecturer 

Smith's, The Blue Book of CooTeil ^^^oe-oy), and Harvanl 

r/m Boston Cooking.ScLo! cnVTVi.' Professor at the University 


The Boston Cooktng-Schooi Cook Book, 
Hoffner, Cooking Step By Step (i94» I B 
Allen, Pressure Cooking (1947) 

Cooking, Military See Field Cooking 
Cook Inlet, an arm of tlie Paafic Ocean m 
toe Sitka District, on the southern shore of 


wr * wiuvvt'iii.y ui jscrun 

(1915-^;, and m 1919 was attached to the 
Peace Conference at Pans He is the author 
otr/K United Slates as a World Paver (1908) 
and The Ortgtjis of the Triple Alhance (1917) 
Coohdge, Calvin (baptized John Calvin) 
(1872-1933), thirtieth President of the United 


Alabin Tn fi,,. n i “* unructn resident of the United 


and fauna 

Cook Islands, otherXiise known as the 
Hervey Archipelago, lie about midw-iy be- 
tw een the Society and Navigator groups 
Part are volcanic, part coraline The pnnapal 
islands are Mangaia, AUou, and Ratatonga 
The islands w ere discovered by Cook m 1773-7, 
annexed by Bntam m 1888, and made over to 
New Zealand in 1901 

Cook Mountain (Maori, Aorangt, ‘Fleecy 
Cloud’), the highest mountain in New Zealand 
(altitude 12,349 ft ), in the center of the South- 
ern Alps in South Island The first piachcal 
ascent was made by Rev W S Green m 1882, 
the first complete ascent by T C Fyfemi894’ 
Cook Strait, strait between North and 
Soutli Islands, New Zealand, 90 m wide, was 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1770 
Cooley, LeRoy Clark (1833-1916), Amer- 
ican physicist, was bom m Pomt Peninsula, 

N y In 1874 he became connected with 
Vassar College, with which he was assocuated 
until his death, as professor of physics and 
chemistry He is the autoor of a Text Book of 
Physics (1868), Students' Manual of Physics 
(1897), etc 

Cooley, Thomas McIntyre (1824-98), 
Amencan jurist, was bom in Attica, N Y, 
and removed to Michigan in 1843, nhere he 
w as admitted to the bar in 1846, became Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Michigan, 
1859, "as a jushce of the Supreme Court of 
that State, 1864-85, and chief justice part of 
that time He rose to great fame as a consti- 
tutional lawyer comparable with John Mar- 
shall His w orks mclude Constitutional Limita- 
tions which rest upon the Legislative Power of 
the States, etc , frequently consulted, Treatise 
on the Law of Taxation (1876), Principles of 
Law of Torts (1878) 

Coolidgc, Archibald Cary (1866-1928), 
Amcncan educator, was bom m Boston He 
became an instmctor in history at Harvard in 
1893, assistant professor in 1899, and professor 


- — — ' — — ^»-*«*»4*w**\* uiiu x tviu in 
Northampton, Mass, being admitted to the 
bar in 1897 In 1905, he marned Grice A 
Goodhue of Burhngton, Vt Two sons were 
I born to them, John B , in 1906, and Calvin, 
Jr, m 1908 (d July 7, 1924) 

In 1907, Coohdge was elected to the Massa 
chusetts legislature, after which he was twice 
[chosen mayor of Northampton (rpro and 
1911), and was elected a second bmc to the 
State Legislature (1912), three times Lieutcn 
ant Governor (1912-15), and twice Governor 
(1919-20) As a result of a strike by the pohee 
of Boston m September, 1919, he achieved a 
national reputation for steadiness and conser 
vatism 

At the prcsidcnbal election m November, 
1920, Coohdge was elected Vice-President on 
the ticket witli Warren G Harding os Presi 
dent On President Harding’s death (August 
1923) Coohdge succeeded to the Presidency, 
the oath of office bciqg administered by his 
father on August 3, at 2 47 A u In 1924 he 
was noimnatcd and elected by a tremendous 
popular and electoral college vote 
On becoming President, Coohdge retained 
all but two of the Cabinet selected by Harding, 
which, because of the high renown of tlircc of 
its members, was called the Cabinet of the 
liest minds ’ On March 28, 1924, he dismissed 
Attorney-General Harij Daugherty, who had 
been appointed for political reasons A month 
earlier the Senate had adopted a resolution 
asking the President to call for the resignation 
of Secretary of the Navy Denby Coohdge 
replied to tlic Senate tliat he could not recog- 
nize Its nght to make the request On Feb 
maty 18, Denby brought the tension to an 
end by voluntarily resigmng 
Coolidgc’s relations with Congress, hcgin- 
mng with the clash over Denby, were never 
cordial, despite the fact that dunng all the 
years of his incumbency of the Presidency his 
party bad a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gn-s In 1923 and again m 1925 he suggested 
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legislabon, based on the Hammond report, 
designed to prevent future stnkes m the coal 
mdustry He as ignored In his first message 
to Congress, December 6, 19*3 (dehvcrcd in 


person), he commended to the Senate the 
World Court as the only practical plan on 
which many nations have ever agreed, ‘with 
the proposed reservations clearly mdicating 
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refusal to adliere to the League of Nations 
When he left the White House the country 
was as far as ever from joining the World 
Court 


The disposition of Congress to go against the 
President’s wishes extended to appomtments, 
and the number of Coolidge appomtees who 
were rejected by the Senate is probably greater 
than that of any other President As a corol- 
lary to this Coohdge broke all precedents m 
the number of times he vetoed laws passed by 
Congress From the beginning of his adminis- 
tration he had stressed the necessity of econ- 
omy in Federal expenditures and most of his 
vetoes were for Congressional enactments call- 
mg for expenditures which he considered un- 
warranted 

On the constructive side, Coohdge’s adminis- 
tration was marked by several achievements 
of first importance A settlement was made 
providing for payments over a long penod of 
years of the debts owed the Umted States by 
Its War-time Alhes, except France, the Na- 
tional debt was reduced by an estimated three- 
quarters of a billion dollars yearly and mterest 
charges were greatly decreased through the 
issuance of low mtcrest-beanng bonds in sub- 
stitution for those issued during the War, 
Federal taxes were reduced three times, the 
budget system was put into efiective operation 
as an mcident to a general dnve for economy 
and effiacncy m the adnumstration of the 
Federal Government 

In the field of foreign afiairs, a more im- 
portant achievement than the debt settlement 
was the concerting of a treaty (Pact of Pans) 
for the renunciation of war in the settlement 
of mtemational disputes, which was signed 
at Paris, August 27, 1928, by the representa- 
tives of the United States and fourteen other 
nations 

Throughout all the years of Coolidge’s ten- 
ure of the Presidency the country generally 
enjoyed a degree of prospenty unprecedented 
in all history, although conspicuous excep- 
tions were agnculture and the coal and textile 
industeies In the summer of 1927 ne issued 
his famous statement renounemg a third term 
as President T do not choose to run for 
President m 1928’ On his retirement from 
oflSce he engaged in hterary work and also 
became a director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company He died suddenly at his 
home in Northampton, Mass , on Jan Si i 933 > 
and was buned m Vermont Consult Auto- 
btography (sth ed 1931), IVhite, W A CaUm 


Calvin Coohdge (1924), N Y Times, Jan 6 , 

1933 

Coohdge, Charles Allerton (1858-1936), 
American architect, was born in Boston 
Among his notable buildings arc Stanford 
University, Cal , the buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School, the Chicago Public Libraiy, 
Chicago Art Institute, Merchants’ National 
Bank, Boston, and buildings for the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York 

Coolidge, Thomas Jefferson (1831-1920}, 
American manufacturer and diplomat, was 
bom in Boston, Mass He was president m , 
turn of the Atduson, Topeka and Santa F6 
Railroad, and the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co He was a delegate to the Fan 
American Congress (1889), U S mimstcr to 
France (1892-3), and a member of the jomt 
high commission appointed to adjust various 
disputes between United States and Canada 
Among his benefactions is the Jefferson Physi- 
cal Reseaidi Laboratory at Harvard Um 
versity 

Coohdge, Wilhnm Augustus Brevoort 
(iSso-rpafi), wntcr on Alpine subjects, was 
bom near New York Among his chief works 
arc Guide to the Central Alps of the Daitphtity 
(1892), Alpine Studies (igis), Johann Moduts 
(1917), besides a number of Alpme guidebooks 
He was editor of the Alpine Journal and of 
Murrays Handbook of Switzerland 
Coohdge, Willism David (1873- ), 

American physicist, was bom in Hudson, Mass 
From rpor to 1905 he was mstructor and pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, did research 
m physico-chemistiy at the Gcnerak Electnc 
Company’s laboratories, 1905-40, and from 
1940 to i944iie was director of the laboratories 
Among his important mventions is the Cool- 
idgc tube (see Vacuum Tubes) 

Coohes (Hindu kub, ‘laborer’), a term ap 
pbed to Indian and Chmesc laborers who cmi 
grate to foreign lands, whether at their own or 
at the expense of tlie foreigner, to whom they 
bind themselves fay contract to serve for a 
fixed term of years Laborers who migrate 
from one part of India to another, as for in 
stance from Bengal to Assam, are also called 
coohes The European and Amcncan residents 
m the treaty ports of Chma giv e the same name 
to the lower class of Chinese laborers 
After the cmanapation of the slaves in 1834, 
the negroes in the West Indies declined to 
wort, and their places were supplied bj free 
laborers brought from India and later from 
other Eastern countnes At first the move- 
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grcit ibuscs, naU\cs being pnctic'iU> Wid 
napped into sla\er> , but gradually regulations 
and restrictions vierc introduced 
The vrhole system of coolie migration from 
India IS under stnet regulation bj tlic British 
goaemment Emigration is permitted onl> 
through Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
eycr> precaution is taken against fraud, and 
for the health and comfort of the coolies nhilc 
on board ship 

In British Guiana the coolies form tno fifths 
of the population, and in Mauntius iiearl> 
three fifths of it Natal has coolies in the pro 
portion of one in fifteen of its population In 
Bntish East \Inca their arn\al is nelcomcd 
In the West Indies, in Tnnidad in particular, 
they form so considerable an element, of the 
population (one third) that missionaries ha\c 
been forced to make themseULS proficient in 
llindustam to enable them to reach the people 
The coolie s>stem is also in yoguc in the 
rcdcrated Malay States The United States, 
Canada, and \ustralia all have Ians restricting 
or forbidding the importation or immigration 
of Chinese labor In this connection <ec 
IvtVnGRATION 

Cooper, Aehley Scc Shaftesbury 
Cooper, Sir Aatley Paston (l/fiS-lSyr), 
English surgeon, was bom at Brooke Hall 
Cooper, Charles Henry (i8o8 06 ), Eng- 
lish biographer and andquaia, ivrote Memo- 
mis oj Cambndge (iSyS-OO) 

Cooper, Colin Campbell (1856-1937), 
Amcncan artist, horn at Philadelphia, Pa He 
studied at the Public \cadcmy of I me Arts 
and at Academic Julicn in Pans He was best 
knonn for his paintings of skyscrapers Ex- 
amples of his art arc in many U S museums 
Cooper, Gary (Frank Jame«), (1901- 
), Amcncan actor, was born at Helena, 
Montana, educated at Dunstable School, 
England, and Grinncll College He entered 
motion pictures in 1926 , has appeared in The 
n'inning oj Barbara Worth, Wings, A Tore- 
‘Oell to Arms, Desire, Lives of a Bcngaf 
Lancer, Beau Grste, Mr Deeds Goes to Tooin, 
Morocco, Meet John Doe, Tor Whom the 
Ben Tolls 

Cooper, George Henry (182I 91), Amen 
ran naval officer, was bom at Eori Diamond, 
New York Harbor He entered the U S 
Navy as a mid°hipman in 1837 and served in 
the Mexican War, taking part in the attacks 
on Tabasco and Tuxpan In the Civil War, 
M commander he commanded the monitor 
Sangamon in operations against the fortifica- 
tions of Charleston, S C He became a cap- 
tam (1869), a commodore (1874), and a rear 


admiral (18S1), was president of the Board 
of Inspection (1877-80), and for some time 
before his retirement in 1884 was in com- 
mand of the North Atlantic Squadron 

Cooper, Henry Ernest (1857-1929), Amer- 
ican public official, was bom in New Albany, 
Ind He moved to Honolulu, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, in 1890 He was attorney general of 
Hawaii at the time of tlie annexation of the 
islands by tlic United States in 1S9S and their 
organization ns Uic Territory of Hawaii in 
tSqp, when he was appointed first secretary of 
the territory 

Cooper, Jacob (i830-r904), American 
Presbyterian clergyman and educator, was 
bom in Butler (bounty, Ohio From 1866 to 
1S83 he was professor of Greek at Rutgers 
I College, and he held the chair of philosophy at 
ithc same college from 1S39 until his death 
He wrote lives of George Dufficid, Theodore 
[Woolscy, and Wilham Preston Johnson and 
' other books 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), 
\mcncan novelist, was bom Sept 15, 1789, in 
Burlington, N J In 1790 his father, William 
Cooper, removed wiUi the family to Otsego 
Lake, N Y , where he founded the village of 
Cooperstown upon a large tract of land sc 
cured a few years previously, and m 1799 
erected the family mansion known as Otsego 
Hall It w as here that Ecnimore Cooper gained 
the knowledge of frontier life and of Indian 
traits and character which are so tmthfully 
portrayed in Ins Lealherslocking Tales Ecni 
more received his education at Albany, N Y , 
and at Yale lie then shipped before the mast 
on a merchant v csscl by w ay of preparation for 
entrance to the U S Navy, in which he was 
appointed a’ midshipman in 1808 He served 
for tlirec years, chiefly on tlic Great I akes, 
and resigned in 1811 

Cooper’s first novel. Precaution (1820), met 
with little success, but The Spy published the 
follow mg year created such a furor that the 
author gave himself altogether to literary work 
He removed to New York about tins tune, 
having published The Pioneers (1823), the 
earliest written of the Leatherstocking senes 
Their order m narrative is. The Deerslaycr 
(1841), The Last of the Mohicans (1826), The 
Pathfinder (1840), The Pioneers (1823), and 
The Proine (1827) Of these The Last of the 
Mohicans is by common consent Cooper’s 
greatest work Meanwhile The Pilot (,182$ 24), 
suggested by the lack of genuine sea element 
m Scott's The Pirate, was the first book to 
bnng Cooper endunng fame He removed to 
Fans m 1826, whence he wrote for the Na 


Cooper 


tional on American topics Ketuming to Amer- 
ica m 1833, Cooper continued the unting of 
novels unul his death in Coopcrstoivn in i8ci 
He became involved in a senes of libel suits 
and his later iiorks do not- show the invcnUvc 
faculty of his earlier books on which his renu- 
tation rests 
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Consult Gnsuold'sProm Writers of America, 
T R Lounsbury's Lift 0/ Cooptr, Clymer's 
Cooper, J Erskine’s Leading American 
Nojdtsls, H W Boynton’s James Fenmore 
Cooper (igsx), R E SpiUer’s Fentmore 
Cooper (1931) 

Cooper, Lane (1875- ), Amencan edu- 

cator, Mas bom in Neu Brunswick, N J In 
1902 he became assoaated with Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he was successively instructor 
in English (1902-06), assistant professor (1906- 
iS). and professor (1915-43) of English lan- 
guage and literature His publications include 
The Prose Poetry of Thomas DcQutncey (1902), 
Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature 


Cooper 
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James Fentmore Cooper 

Cooper, Peter (1791-1883), American phil- 
anthropist, was bom in New York City He 
built {1830) the first locomotive in Amenca, a 
tiny cqierimental engine for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and later assisted in laymg the 
first transatlantic cable He fomiuhted the 
scheme for ‘giving instracbon in branches of 
knowledge by which men and women earn 
their daily bread,' and ‘The Cooper Umon for 
the Advancement of Science and Art,’ founded 

in New York m 7853, is the outcome (see (was made in Stephen RemWe's company ai 
Cooper Umon) In 1876 Cooper was Inde- 1 Edinburgh Theater and later he met wath 


pendent mndidatc for the president Consult 
Raymond’s Peter Cooper (1901) 

Cooper, Samuel (1798-1876), mihtary offi- 
cer, was born m Hackensack, N J He served 
as adjutant-general and inspector general m 
toe Confederate army He wrote A Concise 
tiystem 0/ Imlruchons and Regulations for the 
Mtlitia and Volunteers of the Untied States 
Cooper, Susan Fentmore (1813 94), Amer- 
ican author and philantliropist, daughter of 
James Eenunore Cooper, was bom at Scars 
dale, N Y ' She was her father’s secretary and 
amanuensis dunng tlie latter porUon of his 
life, and afterward resided at Cooperstown, 
engaged in literary work and in the developing 
of a home for orphan girls Miss Cooper’s 
books are pleasantly observant of rural con 
ditions 

Cooper, Thomas (1759-1840), British- 
Amencan agitator, sacntist, economist, and 
educator, was born in london and was edu- 
cated at Oxford In pamphlets and otherwise 
he pubbely supported the French Revolubon, 
and to avoid prosecution emigrated to the 
United States in i 79 S> und settled in Northum- 
berland, Pa From 1820-33 he was president 
of the College of Soutli Carolina, where he also 
filled the chairs of chemistry and pohbca) 
economy He was a con^icuous opponent of 
protcctiomsm and did much to inculcate m the 
minds of South Carobnians theories and ideas 
which found expression in the nullification 
movement of 1832-3 He helped to prepare 
an edition of tlie statutes of South Carolina 
(10 vols , 1836 41), and published Poliltcal 
Essays (1800) and Elements of Political Ecoa 
omy (1826), and other volumes 
Cooper, Thomas (1805-92), English Chart- 
ist leader and poet, was bom in Leicester 
Settling in Leicester (1840), he became leader 
of the Chartists there, lectunng m the Pot- 
teries at the time of the nots of 1842, he was 
arrested for conspiracy and sedition, and sen 
tcnced to two years’ imprisonment Dunng 
his incarceration he wrote his most famous 
work. The Purgatory of Suicides This was 
published m 1845, and was followed by his 
Wise Soivs and Modern Instances (1845) and 
other works In 1855 he became an earnest 
lecturer upon the evidences of Chnstiamty 
In 1877 an edition of his Pohticd 71 oris ap 
peared, and in 1885 he published Thoughts at 
Fourscore and Earlier 
Cooper, Thomas Abthorpe (l 77 fi**^ 9 )* 
Bnbsh-Amencan actor, was bom at Harrow 
on-the Hill, England His first appearance 
was made m Stephen Kemole’s company at 
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great success it Co\ ent Garden, London, par- 
ticuIarK in Shakespeanan rdles He made his 
Amencan d£but in 1796 as Macbeth at the 
Chestnut Street Theater in Philadelphia 
Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1^3-1002), 
English painter, nas bom in Canterbury 
\fter a }outh of pmation and struggle as 
coach painter, scene painter, and drawing 
master (1S19 27), he studied animal and land 
scape painting in Btussch, where he found 
emplo>anent till the revolution of 1830 He 
exhibited in the Academv cverj jearforsixt> 
mne a ears from 1S34, being elected A r a in 
1845, “Uid R A in iSfi7 Queen Victoria em- 
ployed him to paint portraits of her prize 
cattle Consult his Slory of Ifv Life (1892) 
Cooperage, the art of mating wooden 
casks, kegs, barrels, tanks, vats, and other 
arcular or elhptical wooden vessels bound 
together bv means of hoops The industry is 
doubtless of great antiquity , as the use of such 
vessels has been described by wnttrs as early 
as the beginning of the Christian Fra 
There are two clas-es of cooperage the 
‘tight,’ which la concerned with the making of 
barrels for holding liquids, and the ‘slack,* 
which produces vessels for dry articles, notably 
flour, sugar, and cement The latter class is 
by fat the larger and more valuable, but the 
former requires a higher grade of wood and 
greater accuracy of construction 
The cooper’s product consists of three parts 
the staves, headings, and hoops Sometimes 
the manufacture of Uicsc parts is earned on in 
separate factones, but often a single establish- 
ment turns out the finished product The best 
wood for staves in tight barrels is oaK, in slack 
barrels tlm is the favontc Iron hoops have 
largely superseded wooden ones At the pres 
tnt time machinery is employed almost cn 
tirely in barrel mal ing The cemvnt industry 
IS the largi^t consumer, followed by the flour, 
sugar, and salt industncs 

Consult Wagner’s Cooperage a Treatise on 
ifodern Shop Methods and Praettee, Newlin's 
Tests of Wooden Barrels {US Dept of Agri- 
cuUitre Bulletin No 86 , 1914), U S Dept of 
Commerce’s Packing for Domestic Shipment 

(19*7) 

Cooperage, the name given to the practice, 
eventually suppressed, of illicitly selling dnnk 
and tobacco to the fishermen engaged in the 
North Sea fishcncs The term is denved from 
^the vessels, called copers, which earned on the 
traffic 

Co-operation Broadly speakmg, co opera- 
tion is any kmd of jomt effort for the accom 
phshment of certam results Specifically the 


term IS applied to the combined effort of a 
number of persons — usually laborers, farmers, 
or small capitalists — to produce, purchase, or 
distribute goods for their joint benefit The 
invention of steam dnven machinery was fol- 
lowed by the nsc of political socialism, trade 
unionism, and co-opcration For a while alf 
these movements were included under the gen- 
eral term, co operation, but eventually trade 
unionism and political socialism dev eloped into 
definite forms of Uieir own (see Socialism 
TRvnr Umoss), and the co-operative move 
ment became quite distinct from either of 
them 

One of Its earliest advocates was Robert 
Owen, an Englishman, who about 1825 under- 
took the establishment of communistic col- 
onics in which the colonists were to hold the 
land and work the machmciy of production m 
common These colonics met witli little suc- 
cess Dr William King approached nearer the 
cooperative ideal In 1827 he published a 
senes of essays, which showed him to be a real 
prophet of the modem co opcrativ c mov cment, 
ind Its progress and development have been 
along the very path he indicated nearly a hun- 
dred years ago Other economic thconsts, no 
tably Founer of I ranee, early interested them 
selv es in co-operativ c enterpnses, but the prac- 
tical pioneers of the movement arc generally 
held to be the Rochdale weavers 

In 1843 twenty eight weavers m tlic town 
of Roclidalc, m Uic norUi of England, with a 
view to bettenng tlicir condition decided to 
cstablisli a co operative store to be conducted 
by the workers for the workers In ten years 
the onginal membership of 28 had grown to 
nearly 1,000, the yearly business had grown 
from $3,500 to over $100,000, and Rochdale 
societies were spnnging up all over Great 
Britain In 1864 the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society was formed, consisting of 54 societies 
representing 18,000 co operators In July, 1931, 
It included 1,084 societies with a membership 
of over 3,000,000 

In 1868 the Scottish co operative stores, see- 
ing the success of the English I\’holcsalc So- 
aety, established a similar organization The 
Insh Agncultural \\'holesalc Society, Ltd , lo 
cated in Dublin, is the wholesale provider for 
the agricultural co operative societies m Ire 
land The Co operative Union, Ltd , was es 
tabbshed m 1869 It holds a yearly congress, 
and IS the educational body of the Bntish co- 
operative movement Dunng the early sixties 
the Rochdale system was adopted in some 
form m practically all countries and has con 
Gnbcd to expand 
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The outbreak of World War I bad a stimu 
lating effect upon the co-operative movement, 
and membership in soacUcs increased enor- 
mously The volumes of business of the Eng- 
lish \lhiQlesa!e Soaety almost doubled during 
the war, and thisii as true of Germany, Austria, 
and France As for Russia, co-operation be- 
came the basis of practically the entire indus- 
trial system of Soviet Russia 

In 1895 eslabhshcd the Internitional 
Co-operative Alhance, an organization dedi- 
cated to the promotion of co operative pnn- 
ciplcs and their internationil practice In 
1931, 42 countnes compnsed it, with an indi- 
vidual xacmbership of 70,000,000 Purely edu- 
cational m nature itself, tbe Alhance has helped 
organize commercial central oiganizations of 
international scope 

The first attempt at co-operation in the 
United States was made m 1844, when a 
Boston tailor organized a co-opentive buymg 
dub This later became the first Amcncan 
co-operative society, and about it was formed 
a federation which m 1849 known as the 
New England Protective Union The last dec- 
ade of the igtb and the early years of the 20th 
century showed a great lack of mterest m the 
co-operative movement in America, but during 
the second decade and cgiecially since 1916 
there has been a revival Toward the end of 
the war period many consumers’ societies were 
formed But the entire penod followmg 1920 
was marked by general economic and employ- 
ment conditions mimical to the success of co- 
operative or private business Consumers 
societies include retad store sooebes, gasobne 
piling stibons, distnbubve departments ot 
markebng associations, creamenra, resbiur- 
ants, bakenes, boardmg houses, and mndnra 
The largest consumers’ society is the Fran^ 
Co-operative Creamery Associabon, formed in 
Mmneapohs m 1921 when the drivers of milk 
wigona and nulk consumers umtra 

Co-operabve credit sociebes and banks have 
increased m number There are many fraternal 
life msurance associaUons which operate la g 
ly on a co-operabve basis and make annual 

benefit returns, as well as 
had and cyclone msurance companies i»ev 
eral of the larger cibes have co-operabve hous- 
ing associabons, as well as 
phone exchanges, mobon ’ 

Schools, and a co-operabve undertaking estab 

^Se”Ldorsement of co-opembon by Urn 
Amekcan Federabon of Labor m igzy proved 
to co-operate ente^r^. 
wkch IS developmg m dose alhance with the 


labor movement The first nabonal com cn 
bon of American co operabve associations was 
held in Springfield, III , in 1918, at which the 
NabonalCo operabve Congress was oiganizcd, 
representmg the commercial side of the move- 
ment The Co-operabve League of the United 
States represents the educabonal and props- 
gandisuc A development of the 1930’s was 
medical care co-operatives By 1942 there 
were 35 such associations with a member- 
ship of 100,930 

An Agricultural co-operabve societ> con 
sists of producers of agricultural wealth who 
have combined, with the object of improving 
their finanaal status by performing some or 
all of the funebons mvolved m transfemng 
I their products from themselves to the coa- 
i sumers, or by coUccUvdy buying farm supplies 
for jointly providing credit for producbvc put 
poses, or conduebng some other busuiess «n 
tctpnse Among the markebng funebons arc 
standardizing, assemblmg, selling, trimsport- 
mg, storing, feancmg, processing, and dispcts- 
mg In few mstances do the organized pro 
ducets attempt to perform all these funebons 
Standardizing and assemblmg are mwt fre- 
quently undertaken As a general rule, sc^ 
arate organizabons have been formed for the 
different commodibes 

The ongm of agncultuial co opembon in tte 
Umted States is sometimes traced to the estan 
hdimcnt in 1841 of Brook Farm, but tjero b 
a great difference between that idealisbc proj- 
ect and the modem agncultural co operabve 
associabon whose object is 
terment of the members through co 
shipping and marketing and the co op 
buying o{ fertilizers, feed, seeds, iuid 

make and market cheese ir 

The growth of agncultural 
the United States can be measured by *e m 
cSisc m the number of associabons, by the 

increase m mcmbeislup, '‘”1^ jjjVnumbcr 
m amount of business handled Th^nujj ^ 
of associabons has increased fro , v,p 
Sorcin i86oto io,iSoin i94S, thememberoW 
ftom a few hundred m rS6o to 
n I94S , the amount of business 
a few thousands of dollars m 1S60 to $ 3 . 

SipSaUvely recently, the co-opem- 
bve movement consisted „„ps of 

SSsoSots badm rSw cases been com- 
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hi-icd inln jcticnlinj« wli'di ict«l va1r< 
icc^ts for tl c mcml c's of the groups Hc"m 
nini, olwul lO'O 111“ ‘Iir^L’ ivviciUjon, »m mi; 
tl e pcop'e c' an r Uirr Stitc or i p'oilLcinp 
togio*! \hich pjiRht bp over intn«rvcnl ‘^tntes, 
W's p'o~'o*nl with vuo' *>fvtc md rrpinnl 
tc.-vlnas JO' llic nn J cMng of cotton, to 
bicco, ncc, V hcvt jvmu's, md politof were 
fo'i-’cd \t t’ e *m c time, *slts n, inc.e«, 

0 vied nrd coot nllcil liv the fain c's, were «ct 
up IP ninv tl V tcmmxl livc<tocl mirLct' 

\ ri’jon V the ■v<~oaniT'', with 70 per 
cert ot tl c Jn*d r-i lic rhip, I'c JotaJed in 
the Nor h Pnlnl ‘''ate* 700 a*«'ciations in 
the itl Central ‘Elates arc irrdited i ith S 
P'r tent of the tot il r'-'nlwrdiip, 1 100 -o 
c ’tions in t! e \tlantic Coast States rep'j't a 
ern ’) '•'d ip < 1 r O'c than too, 000, 

and ten \\i' cm state with over - thousand 
a' I'psinr K7»Tti'p 1 's *50003 r erihers 
In nefe'"lKr lo'J the \*t o lal Council of 
fame's* C o ofieritivc M irl etin^ \s ociatior 
as fom c<l at a cnefcrei cc of corivative 
matleiini; a jvi'Hnev hell in W *shin,,ton, 
D C lb I"!! rcan Irsti'utc of Co operation 

1 ’N o'R*''irc<nail\ in 10*5 l>v ep'c'e itaUvr 
o' seveiticn educational and rnarletini; or 
canration conrc'rnl \ith tl e wc’fat! of tic 
bmer 

In Canada a, ncultural to ojvrat on is con 
finc<l 1* gilv to the raileting o' train, list 
stotl vool jvnltrv 'ndpniltra product' nnd 
I'airv products The \1 <ut marl etin a‘ ocia 
tions in tie Priirii Provinces urt handlinr 
over one half of the gram i larl cted 
Co itircntal I uropt ha' made progress along 
, the line of agncultural co ojieration, hut Us 
achieve nents as regards tlie 'clling of farm 
products do not involve 'o marv farmers as 
are included in the \m« ncan co-opt rativ cs In 
Dtnr 'rl tlie movement ha' reachtd large 
proportions Agricultural co-opcraiion in Ire 
land m c* its incqitinn to Sir Horace Plunictt 
throu,,h vho c ilTort the Drumcolhvhcr Co 
operative Creamen Socitl> was tsiahlishcd in 
iSSt) In 1900 a Itntish Agricultural Organir-a 
tion Socictj simiLar to the Irish Soacl> was 
formed in Nottingham Its vvnrl wa' talcn 
over l)j the National 1 armers’ Union In 1005 
a Scottish Agncultural Organization Society 
was inaugurated to stimulate interest in agn 
cultural co-opcration in that countrv Hd 
gium and Holland have both shown marled 
mcrcast m agncultural 'co operation during tin, 
past thirty five years >Ion. than half of 
Switzerland’s agncultural associations arc co 
operativ c dames In Australia the gov emment 
operated compulsory wheat jxiols dunng tlic 


vears 1015 to 10*0 The National Union of 
fknian Vgnailtural Coopirativi Sock tics 
(kaificisen) v as foundid in Ithruarv, loto 
I he n oilcni co-operalivt movimint was invli 
tuted in Japan by the governmint in 1000 

For CO ojKraiive cridil and ban! mg see 
Rti vr Cm HITS Sic also Pbout Siiap- 
i»r. lArio \ OrrvMZATio v*<d MavArr- 

M 1 *T 

PiUmrri fh\ — I or industnal co-ojieralion, 
consult \dins' "iid Sumner’s /ufnr Proh 
tfr^, Webbs Ir'i 'r.f Co o/rrii'wtt, Mtars 
and Tobnntr’s 7 ’rif ri/Vj ard PrccUee of Co 
of-rraU r Uorlf’ttt (10 fO , Snrtn«on, Tl r 
Cofumrr Mo rv tt I (n)|i). Holies 7 /f 
Pfpf’f. h I tt ni (lot*) Cot I tv rrp (, ittir, 
L i Hipt of \tiirulluic, 7 Itr Pfopir s i far 
nopl , Ttr Co o{ frail r I ftifUf 1 car Pool. 

1 or apticuUi sal co operation, consult llul 
letins and C irvulars of the IJ b Itqiartmint 
of \gnciiUurc, Jc>-nc s’ Co-o/co 't r Merlt'ii f 
c* ! u'vt ProUt ‘t, Wolff’s CoolfTt'oii 11 
irrteiiP trr. The U S 1 etltral 1 arm lloanl’s 
Co of hot I' ttr cult Iff, a bihho, raphy 
(tO»), H lalvrs Co of m lion tit Dtrisl 
Iff fti'Uirf (iq>l), Ic r lipif of ifnr lit iral 
Co of ft at on 

Cooperla, a femin of p’ants of the o'der 
\maryllidacca It incliidis t o sjhcics the 
Giant 1 airy Ho ver (Cooftr tfrdtte ila't) and 
I vcnmi, Star (C driin t otd t) 

Cooprrine '•cc Cooperngr 

Cooper River, nver, ‘hhiiIi Carolina, nsc* 
in Rcrldry county, nnd floimi south joins 
first with tlie W'amlo and then with the \shlLV 
River at Charleston, forming CharlLSlon 
Hnrlxir 

Cooper’* Creek, or Bnrcoo River, 'scr, 
Queensland, Commonwealth of \uslralia has 
tv o hcadv alrrs, the 1 homson and the \ ic 
torn In the rainy 'lason the nver drains 
soiithwist into lake I are, South Wi'tralia, 
but in dry '.easnns it gradually dwindles awnv 
In lb'll, nuar the crcci , the exjiloren Hurl i 
and Wills di«l of si irv atinn 

Ci>oper(tovm, village. New Ynrl, countv 
scat of Otsego co , situated on Otsego 1 al e 
at the source of the Siis'iiichanna River, 62 m 
vv of Albany nnd 35 m sc of Utica llu his 
toned as -Delations of the village are (entered 
mCoofer Grounds Here, in 17C9, the first 
while settler. Col George Croghan, built a log 
hut, and on this site William Cooper, the 
founder of the town, built liis first home and 
afterward erected Otsego Hall, the residence of 
his famous son, James I cnimorc Cooper, who 
made Cooperstown the scene of several of hu 
Leathtrslocling Tales, p 2,599 
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Cooper Union for the Ad\ancement of 
Science ond Art, jn institution founded in 


New York City b> Peter Cooper in 1850 to 
proMdc free tuition in irt, science nnd tech 
nolog} for the working disscs A hrge build- 
ing wns erected at the junction of 1 bird and 
Fourth Avenues at a cost of $630,000 An en- 
dowment fund was created bj gifts of Peter 
Cooper, Edward and William Cooper, ind Mr 
and hirs Abram S Hewatt, added to bj a 
gift from Andrew Carnegie in 1000 of $600,000 
The Umon offers dav and evening courses in 
science, avil, mechanical and dicmicat cn- 
gincenng, architectural drawing, design, mod- 
eling and elocution There is also a Woman’s 
Art School and a library of over 60,000 vol 
umes Durmg the winter months from Nov- 
ember to April, free courses of lectures, under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute, on \ aned 
topics arc given in the Large Hall 

Co-ordinates, in geometrj ind applied 
sacnce, maj be defined as Uie quantities v hich 
detennine the relative positions of the points, 
lines, surfaces, abstract or material, which 
build up the gcometncal or mechanical stem 
under consideration We have the important 
system of co-ordinates invented bj Descartes 
and knowai as Cartesian co ordinates Then 
there are Uit polar co ordinates of the nstron 
omer, and the gencralircd co-ordinates of La- 
grange, besides other systems useful in par- 
ticular problems 

The first essential in all these sv stems is to 
choose a fundamental point of reference, from 
which as a starting point the whole system of 
measurements may be laid down Me shall 
call the point the ongm o (Fig x) To deter- 



mine the position of any other point p, we 
must know the distance op and ti c directio i 
of straight line drawn through 0- If ire 
destapcc oplv is pven tie port r ir’v Ue 
rnvwhcre on a ‘ph-nv d surf’cc w 
and radi -s o? It the dia-ctm o-'lv is p. 
the point nay he a 
slrught line d- m tt-roa; 


lion of the sphcncal surface and t’u h u d^im 
from o in the proper dirict’oii Jlcte M i* 
tanee op is one ot tl c eo ordin ‘li* l»vt •• ’ * 
CO ordinates arc most convi mint tor dr it 
mg the direction of a line m spate? 

It is nccessaiy now to intro hici, la 'ddi'i 
to the origin or point of reftrentt, ctrtai" I ri* 
or planes of rclertnce «o as to giv e u« a frart 
work or scaffolding bv means <>• ah h fh- 
direction of .vm hne mav be delcmuitil I » r 
simplest and most direct w iv i-. firit of al to 
draw through n and P a vertual plare, vvj'th 
vvill then be found to make a deiimte at te 
with the vertic'l plane running no'tb arl 
south This angle we call the ariiruth, •'•'d 
when It IS assigned— poMtivc if to' anf' tie 
west, negative if towards the <ait — th pli»-e 
in winch OP lies IS determincil In onh ' to / v 
the dinction of op m this plane we rrquit* to 
know Uit angle which or mal cs ith tJ e } on 
zontal line m this plane Ihr "Psk is r-lkd 
the aluiudc — positive if mi asurid up, nc,'aliv< 
if measured doiai Hinct it nquin-r two f 
glcs, the arimuth and the iKitudt, to ditf 
mine the direction of a Im in «psiv' flu* 
to fiv the jKisition of I contp’eli’j ' 
three numbep— distance, a'l'H’iih nril '•’'t 
tude TJicse in the polar loordirates To 
determine the position of a p-i nt of tl * *e*r 
face of the c irth the dist ince fmtp thi i rln'' 
center is imp'icitly given, ind lit if^ «' 1> 1' 0 
numbers arc required — u the btt’ip'r ir I 
longitude, v Inch aa' furdamcntilfv tl c sar* 
in pnncipk '*s the .ari-auth ard alti'ude 
I he same jyunt *nav b^ lived In 0 c o' if 
sv stems of CO ordiiutC', bi't v halcvit sj, 's'" 
be used thrre iidcjicde'! ruab'rs s'f 
ncedid lor ctamplt the j-o "i is r- 
stnctlv spcalin" «lcler'i'"'‘d as f'l* o tr > 
points, when Its d ivnrts {."m l*‘C r) 

colincar po.-ts o. o' n"*-etivf" 

two distances or, o'r tl c js n* « r* *’ " * 
th' intersection o' tm ',1 r-i ->1 su’f-ff' -i ' . 
upon a c rc't M 1 in tl c d ’*r'i «' r i . 
assgncd thi po lit 1 v ill !>*■ i r v 
"IS of irter-'ii la « • th < t 

p*rrcalc.r^ie 'H- t ipr*-; 

oa oppesue sale- of tl c p a e i"'' o * 

«nsTrt.oa- a'l d, t^ - - < d.. 

15 tt c po.a* rea- r« 

Me "aw c'’""'* to tl c Cs*‘c' 

otltP"te- Ih I tl u-da*-' ‘3’ *’ 

■'cpTesc"v P 


par 

tlnra 


a ,y 


th cc"’e" O' I '‘"J* *■' ' 

pi'pcs das •" para ' *n " s'" 


»• 

*- 

r 1- 'Fl- 


are fiiv 


ma-cina o-n w ■ r- - - e . r- i 

v"Thc*c oa t'-e m*’ vcir'vm p-^ „ ' a 

■roagt CP — 9 — fr s 

issiepcd to tt-" ."te-sce- n" * * ' ' 


ea, th- pf'ft IS assigred to t*- ,"tfsce- 
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three such lmc< ot tntrf'ictjon nnd the three 
co"«Ututc the cf cotirdmlt aw*, 

tshich a-x ri.nc*^11\ nintd th» \ \ ' xtt« 
(I I- a) Tliet m rep c*cntc<l 1 1 thi tuutc 
b\ the lines o\ o\, or, o*’ tthirh o\ and o\ 
’V'Tc sjppo'etl to l>c tn the pline of tht piper, 



rhilo OE (■. dni n up a riK mhin;. in ve "« ed 
an It. Mth ll e p'li r of ll c pijier I ich am 
« the mltr<'‘cli<in ti* l ’ o pli^re ’nd inch 
p’lne CO U'l w tao o* tl t rxtr» ''UPP ' <■ 
that iIk ir plant moMi ouie mU Inpn^ 
•'Iw-'xs pirllfl to I vH, until it ni'-'-t* the 
point f It iill tht i hive mtiecil I'nn' the > 
axis throu h a tl ttinct x, ••hich i' cilh d the x 
to 0 UiMlc of the jviint I' Swi' trlj v hi n 
tht phne z\ I IS tnoitd oulTi’nii till it n cets 
the point r, tt ill hi e moittl iloni the \ 
ws thmuj;! i divtmcc , tlii i ttiordmiti 
of the point 1 In hi e mnrer e e detemunc 
the s CO ordin’tc li> tnn'l itiim of the pi me 
Tilt ' tl ret CO nrdmt'csj i scompletiK 
•■tsisn the position of the jwint i, protitled i c 
n'l t «onc contention i to tl e jKitnitt mil 
rcratit c directions of motion from the onRin o 
In tl e Rrr it m ijorit) of cu'ts tht thrir 
reference plines irt tihen at riRht inRies to 
one mother, so tint the co ordinites x, >, t 
ma> thtn lit most simjilj dcfii td is the dis- 
lincts from the reference or co ordinitc phnes 
z\, \\ In this else It istisj to «how l>> 
simple rcomctr> thit thi squirt of the dis 
tance 01 IS cquil to Uit sum of the «quirc< 
of X, j, md or 

Ol-Srsa-t* f S* 

Let us issiRn the condition tint op is of con 
slant length a, thtn the equ ition 
i* 4. jX .a _ 

represents the epheric.!! strficc i ilh ndius a 
and with its center at the oriRin 
If \ c confine our opcntions to one plmt 
onI> , then v t nted concim ourselves onl> with 
two CO ordinates aftrred to two arts, which 
are gcncnllv V nos n is tlit i ixcs 1\ iih 
rcctingular ixcs o\, oi, the co ordinites x, > 
of my point ire the distmcts of the point 


fn>m the \ md \ aits rcspcctietK It is 
u<u ll to studs plmt C irltsnn piomtlrj first, 
md then proceed to tht leomitry of spict 
1 1 c pnnnpli s in , ho i \ i tht Mmt m both 
I hi plmt j.enmitr% is oisur, biciu'c we arc 
ilik to dtiw iccuntc ii,,uru , md «n obliin i 
clcircr p rtutc of the mcmiiu of the fonrnilr 

1 1 ill ll c ordinin procescti of cun t tnaiiR 
md gnpliKs, we use tht uleis md processes 
of Cirtcsiin to ordinites, md there is ccr 
tinU no nio'c imiwtini rnithml in the whole 
of { lomt tr\ II d d\ nimics 

The nutind of Cirlcsnn co ordinites his 
prcit tils inti,,is III physicil ippliiilions, nl 
thmi,h for ctrliin probltm*, 'Uth is those 
conpicted ssitli tht motions of the plinets 
|io'ir CO ofilm lies ire found more convenient 
\l«o whcri rotiiions inUr liqtlv into the 
problem, is 1 1 tin s,unnini top and pv roscopic 
notion ^cnenlK, it is almost «ilf evident thit 
i mj Its ire tin more ipproprnlc co onlmatis 
In mmv phv<ieal problrms, however, the 
qiimlilie i hieh determini iht si ite of i 
mitcml systim mi> be mitlnr distmces nor 
••n' te< riiev in none the less co ordinites, 
and in ilnosi ill nirs miv be npresented 
inphirillv as ymnnlncil co ordinites nuis 
umlihir 1 Slimed itis '>utb,fortximple,.irc 
the pre* ori, volume, mil tmiperitun of iny 
tliovn sill) tince in solid, liquid or giscmis 
stite 1 hesc an thtn the co urdiniles which 
detirmme the plivsicil 'lilt of the miss o» 
suli«!mcc unikr consider itmn, md if we 
choose time mutuilly prqicndicuhr axis with 
rrfennee to which ihesi quintiliis arc rncis* 
ured, wt obtim i surfict eiili point on which 
IS the symbol of that stite for v Inch the 
prc< lire, volumi, and temper, iturc hive the 
volumes of the Cirtcsnn co ordinites of Uic 
point t thus (ihliin Jamts riiomson’s tlicr 
moily n imic surfiicc 

Coorr> or Kurp, pros met, Iiidii, on the 
sv border of Mysori, nrci, i,sSa sq m , p 
if>3,f>3'5 

Coomliert, DIrck Volkertsen (1533 90), 
Dutch wriltr, wis born in Amsttrdim lie 
V as comptllcd to flee to Gtrminy to escape 
lilt Spmnrds In 157*, after Ilolland hid 
throv n off the Spmish vol e, be returned md 
WIS nominiti d sccrtliry of stite of the Ncllitr- 
Imds lit IS ctlcbnttd both is a tbiologuin 
md is 1 reformer of Ins nitive tongue lie 
trinslited the Iliad md works of Cicero and 
of Boccaccio, and wrote i work on ethics— 
/(del unit, dot is ll ellrcits kunsi (1586)— md 
Iiedboecl (157s) 

Cooronp, The, an arm of brackish md 
shallow w Her, ncir the mouth of the Mumy 
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Ri\cr, Australia It is nearly loo m long and 
Ins an 'iserngc \MdUi of 2 m 
Coos Bay, nn inlet of the Pacific on the 
const of Ongon, north of Cipc Ango It is 
an important port for the esport of coal 
Coot, or Mud-Hen (I ttltca), a lalhnc 
marsh bird \Md6l3 distributed on inland waters 
lliroughout the northern hemisphere The 


Vmencati species, / dinrricana, is found 


tliKiughnui North and Middle America and 
in the West Indies Ihc European coot, F 
aira, found in most parts of Europe, Asia, and 
North \fnca, is similar in appearance and 
haliits 

Cootie, in armj sling, the name, of un- 
Knonn ongin, giecn to the hod> louse (Pedt- 
iiiUis ^eshmei’lt) See I tci 
Copaiba, or Copaiva, an olcO'Tcsin ob- 
tained from the tree Copatfera Jangsdorji 
(fx.guminos.c) and other trees of the same 
species indigenous to Northern South America 
It IS a brownish-jdlow h<iuid of \niying con- 
iistcncj, with an aromatic odor and an un- 
pleasant aend taste It is u«ed medicinallj' 
CopaiB, ancient lake, in Iloeotia, Greece, 
formed in the winter when the Ccphissus over- 
flow cd Its banks 1 he present drainage sj stem 
his converted nearlj 0o,ooo acres into fertile 
land, jiclding two crops innually 
Copal, a resinous substance used in varnish 
making It is obtained either from living trees 
or ns a semi fossil product, in the East Indies, j 
SouUi America, New Zealand, Africa, and 
Austriha A solution of fused copil in boiled 
linseed oil is used extensively as a varnish 
'J he Afric in v arictj (Mozambique and Z inzi- 
bar) to the most Ingbly valued See Dammar 
Copalchi Bark, llic bark of a Mexican tree, 
Croton / liCus, is mucli used as a substitute for 
cinchona in ^lexico, where it goes bj' the name 
of quina bianco 

Copalm, the balsam obtained from tlic 
Amcncin Liquidambar or Sweet Gum Tree 
See LlQUlOAMlSAR 

Copan, ruined city of tlic Mayas, Honduras, 
Central America, on the Copan liivcr, 30 m 
sc of Chiqmmula The remains include 
monoliUis, and parts of a great temple and 
truncated pyramids once crowned with tcocalh, 
like tliosc of ancient Mexico 
Cope (Eat cappa), a long, cloak-bkc vest- 
ment, often 0/ ncli ID iterial and embroidered 
It is semicircular in shape, reaching to Uic 
beds of the wearer, and open in front Its 
most common use is as an ecclesiastical gar- 
ment worn by the officiating pnest m various 
solemn ntes, particularly at vespers In Uie 
Homan Catholic Church it is never worn by 


the celebrant at mass, but the Anghcan Church 
permits its use at communion 
Cope, Sir Arthur Stochdalc (1857- 
1940), British portrait painter His work is 
chiefly portraiture and includes portraits of 
Edward vai , George v , the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Kitchener, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury He was knighted in 19x7 
Cope, Charles West (iSri-90), English 
artist, was bom in Leeds He executed many 
of the frescoes and water-glass frescoes in the 
House of Lords He also illustrated various 
fine editions of the poets and was a skilful 
etcher 

Cope, Edward Drinker (1840 97}, Amen 
can naturalist and comparative anatomist, was 
bom in Philadelphia, Pa He spent a number 
of years as pala»nlologist for vanous govern 
ment geological surveys in Western tcmtoncs, 
covenng the distnct west and south of the 
Missoun River From 1891 until his death he 
was professor of geology and pala»ntology at 
the University of Pennsylvania Cope is said 
to have discovered nearly a thousand new 
speacs of extinct and quite as many recent 
vertebrates, accomplishing much for the classi- 
fication of North Amencan reptiles and am 
phibia He acquired the Amencan NalxtrahH 
m 1878, and was chicflv occupied with its 
editorship dunng the rest of his hfc He was 
a leading advocate of the Lamarckian view of 
evolution, which he upheld m The Origin of 
the I iltest (i886) and The Primary Factors oj 
Organic Eiolution (1896) 

Cope, Sir John British gcncnl, 

about whose early career httlc is known He 
was commandcr-in-chicf in Scotland when the 
rebellion broke out, in 174s. and was defeated 
at Prestonpans (Sept 21) bj the Highlandcm 
Cope, Thomas Pym (i768-i8s4)> Amen- 
can mcrcliant, was bom in Lancaster co , Pa 
In 1821 he established the first line of packets 
between Philadelphia and Liverpool 
active in bnnging about the completion of tne 
Chesapeake and Delaware Caaal and in uie 
constmcUon of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Copeck, or Kopeck, a Russian com 0 
whicli 100 make a rouble, the moneta^ unit 
The copeck IS worth about cent Copper 

coins of X, 2, 3, •‘nd S l-i 

Copeland, Royal Somucl (i86S-i938J> 

U S Senator, was bom at Dexter, MichiRan 
He practised medicine at Bay City, 
after having received his M D dcfec^tUni^ 
vcrsity of Michigan, 1889, and studio 
1893-1908 he was professor of 
University of Michigan, igoS-rgrS at the New 
York Flower Hospital, 1918-23 commissioner 
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of public health and president Board of 
Health, New York City U S Senator, 1923 
until death, 1938 

Copenhagen, capital and largest cit} of 
Denmark, is situated on both sides of the 
Halvebod Strand, an inlet iihich separates the 
islands of Zealand and Amagcr and forms a 
fine harbor Copenhagen proper is situated on 
the eastern coast of Zealand, the section on 
Amager is known as Chnstianshavn Forti- 
fications on both land and sea sides protect 
the aty Chnsbanborg Palace, the residence 
of the kmg, stands on what is known as ‘palace 
island,’ m the southeastern comer of the aty 
It was originally built in 1733-4S, nas de- 
stro>ed by fire m 1794, was rebuilt, agam 
burned m 1884, ^nd has been restored smee 
1907 To the northwest of Chnstianborg Pal- 
ace is the Thorwaldsen Museum, containmg a 
large collection of the master’s work 

Copenhagen has an excellent harbor, and is 
the center of more than half of the tode of 
the kmgdom Large quantities of agncultural 
products are exported The Icadmg mdustnes | 
arc shipbuildmg, the manufacture of porcelain, 
sugar, and machmeiy, and brew mg and dis- 
tilhng, p 843,000 

Copenhagen is first mentioned (1043) as a 
fishmg village, under the name of Hofn 
(‘haven’) It was made a royal residence by 
Chnstophern (1443) The aty has sustamed 
many sieges— notably from June 10, 1523, to 
Jan 6, 1524, by'Tredenck I , and from July 
^8, 1535, to July 28, 1336, m the Counts’ 
Feud, on both of wrhich occasions it espoused 
the cause of the banished Chnstian n In 
1658 9 Its heroic and successful defence against 
Charles x of Sweden contnbuted largely to 
the savmg of the monarchy Consult Ras- 
mussen’s Copenhagen and Enmrotts, Michel’s 
Copenhague, Hargrove’s The Charm of Copen- 
hagen (1911) 

Copenhagen Fields, district m the north- 
ern part of London, England, celebrated lor 
great meetmgs (Oct 26, 1796, and April 21, 
1834), memorable m fte history of trade 
umomsm The site is now occupied by the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, removed from 
•• Smithfield m 1883 

Copepoda, (‘oar footed’), an order of Crus- 
tacea, the members of wluch are ather free- 
swimmmg, when they are often called water- 
fleas, or parasitic, m wrhich case the body is 
much modified in shape, and the crustacean 
diaracters may cease to be apparent Ex- 
amples of the free hving forms are the fresh- 
water Cyclops and the manne Cetodulus, 


Caligus 15 a common parasitic genus Consult 
Caiman’s The Life of Crustacea, Johnstone’s 
Conditions of Life in the Sea 
Copernicus, Nicolas (1473-1343), cde 
brated Pohsh astronomer, was bom m Thom, 
Poland In 1310 he became canon of Frauen 
burg, dividmg his tune between his rehgious 
duties, the practice of medicme, and his as 
tronomical studies In 1307 he began work 
on his great astronomical treatise, De Revolti- 
tionibus Orbtum Calcstium, which was com- 
pleted m 1330 The cardinal tmth of the 
Copemican system of astronomy is that the 
sun 15 the center around which the earth and 
planets revolve The Copemican theoty was 
at first looked upon as heretical, and from 1616 
to 1757 the Roman Cathohe Church kept the 
De Jtevoliitionibus on the Index of prohibited 
books, as bemg subversive of tmth Consult 
Prowe’s Life and Works of Copernicus, Qerke’s 
Popular Histdry of Astronomy, biographies by 
Gassendi, Von Hipler and Polkowski 
Copiapo, town, Chile, capital of the prov- 
ince of Atacama, on the Copiapo River, p 
about 12,000 

Copiapo, nver, Chile, rises m the Andes, 
follows a northwesterly course for 130 m , and 
empties mto the Pacific Ocean about 30 m w 
of the town of Copiapo 
Copland, James (i79i-i87o), Bntish phy- 
siaan, was bom m the Orkney Itelcs In 1822 
he became editor of the London Medical Re- 
pository His pubhcations mclude Elements if 
Physiology (1824) and his huge compilation, 
the Dictionary of Practical Medicine (1832-38) 
He was president of the Pathological Soaety 
Copley, John Singleton (1737-1813), 
American artist, was bom m Boston, Mass , 
and early acquired a high reputation as a por- 
trait painter In 17G6 he exhibited his Boy 
and the Flying Squirrel at the Soaety of In- 
corporated Artists’ Exhibition, London, and 
m that same year was elected a fellow of the 
Soaety of Artists of Great Britain, in 1783 he 
I became a member of the Royal Academy He 
removed to England m 1774, and after a two 
years’ tour of the Continent settled m London, 

I and began the painting of historical pictures 
as well as portraits Among the best of the 
former are the Death of Chatham (1779 80), 
Repulse of the Spanish Batteries at Gibraltar 
(1789 90) The excellence of these and other 
pamtmgs is, however, surpassed by his nchly- 
colored and well-moddled portraits The fa- 
mous portrait of the Copley family and por- 
traits of John Qmncy Adams, John Hancock, 
and Samuel Adams are to be seen in the Boston 
Museum of Fme Arts Consult biographies by 
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Perkins ind Mrs ilartlia B Amory, also E 
Chesneau’s Jlngltsh School of Painting, Tytlcr’s 
Modern Painters and their Paintings, Bayley’s 
Ls/e and 11 oris of John Singleton Copley 

(19*5) 

Copley, John Singleton See Lyndhurst, 
Baron 

CoppCe, Frangois Edouard Joachim 
(1843-1908), French poet and dramatist, uas 
bom in Pans For a short tunc he ^^as <i clerk 
in tlic Ministry of War, and in 1878 vias made 
record-keeper at the Com^dic Francaise, a 
post iihich he resigned on his election to the 
French Academy in 1884 He was made an 
ofliccr of the Legion of Honor in 1888. His 
chief poetical works arc Intimitis (1867), Les 
humbles {iSy3),Otuier (1875), VCulte (1876) 
Rietts el eligtes (1878), Arriire satson (1887) 
His plays include Le passant (1869), Mme ie 
Maintei'on (i88i), and Saero Torelli (1883), 
and his talcs Une idylle pendant le snge (1875), 
and Xifl bonne soujfrance (1900) Consult 
Druilhet’s Un poete Francois, and Lcscurc's 
Francois Coppie 

Copp&e, Henry (1831-95), Amcncan cdu 
cator, was born in Savannah, Ga He accepted 
tlic presidency of Lehigh University m r866 
He published teat books on logic, rhetoric, and 
English literature, several military manuals, a 
military biography of Gen U S Grant, and 
The History of the Conquest of Spam by the 
Arab Moors (1881) 

Coppenamc, nver, Dutch Guiana, flows 
northward into the Atlantic Ocean, 40 m w 
of Paramaribo It is navigable for 90 m 

Copper (Cu, 63 57)1 a metallic element oc- 
curring m various ores of world-wide distri- 
bution, and known from early antiquity for 
its valuable mechanical properties The chief 
ores are of three classes— copper sulphides, 
native copper, and copper carbonates and 
oxides They occur frequently in association 
with zinc and iron, and as a rule contain also 
small quantities of gold, silver, and lead 

Copper sulphides form the principal source 
of copper Native or mctalhc copper is of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, with the important 
exception of the Lake Superior copper region 
in Nortliem Michigan and the copper «clas of 
Bolivia It contains about 98 per cent of the 
crude metal, frequently admixed with silver 
Copper carbonates include Malachite and the 
allied mineral Azunte, while the pnncipal ox- 
ides, found chiefly m connection with car- 


gangue, the first step in the extraction of tlie 
crude copper is the concentration of the ore 

Crude copper is extracted from its ores by 
two methods — diy processes or smelting m 
furnaces (pyrometallurgy), and wet methods 
or leaching (h>dromctaIlurgy) In wet meth- 
ods, if the solutions arc of sufficient concen- 
tration and^unty, electrolytic deposition of 
the metal is the usual method of recovciy, 
otlicnvisc chemical methods of preapitation 
arc used, usually with scrap iron as the pre- 
cipitating agent 

The treatment of the sulphide ores of copper 
generally begins with roasting in heaps, stalls, 
kilns, or furnaces, whereby a large part of the 
sulphur and tlie volatile impunties arc 0x1- 
dired and pass off in the waste gases The 
roasted ore, containing much oxidized iron, is 
then smclt^ in a blast or reverberatory fur- 
nace with siliceous material, which yields a 
matte of copper, iron, and sulphur, aCujS yFeS, 
and a fusible slag of oxidized iron and silica 
Fills method of smcltmg is known as the roast- 
ing and reduction process, and also os the 
Gciman or Sn cdish process With certain ores 
this was later largely replaced by the pyntic 
and partial P3mtic processes, which combine 
roasting and reduction m a single operation 
The percentage of copper in the first matte 
may vary from 20 to 60 per cent Fonnerly 
this first matte was re-roasted and fused one or 
more times for a lughcr grade matte, yielding 
at successive stages ‘white metal* and ‘blister 
copper ’ This method has been largely supw- 
seded, especially m the United States, by the 
converting process 

Rich oxide ores are treated by mixing with 
sulphides, then smcltmg for matte and subject- 
ing to the converter process Wet methods ot 
extraction arc ot Imutcd application, bemg 
used chiefly with low-grade ores 
Refining of the crude copper obtuned by 
smelung or leaching may be earned out in 
reverberatory furnaces, m which the crude 
metal IS melted under lughly oxidizing condi- 
tions and poled In recent years, however 
nearly all of the crude copper produced from 
sulphide ores and some of Lake Supm^ 
product 15 refined clcctrolyUcaUy (See Eixc- 

^Copperls a reddish colored metal 0^ 
metallic luster, highly tenacious, malleable, 
and ducUlc It is an excellen^t conductor of 
heat and when pure it has high powere of 
dectncl Conte-"?. 


Lites, Cepnte or the rrf ondc, «nd 

Tenontc or Melacomte, the black oxide sUverj^ important oxides, the cuprous or 

» ?.o»*C..O,.»id..cupnc.r™.d»dc 
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CuO These o'^des unite with -nads to form 
two classes of copper salts, cuprous and cupnc 
The former are of httlc importance, the latter 
are usually li>drated and of a green or b]ue 
color, soluble in water, possess a disagreeable 
metalhc taste, and are poisonous The best 
known of the cupnc salts is Blue Vitnol 
Metallic copper is used for electncal, en- 
gmeenng, and general mdustnal purposes Be> 
cause of its high electncal conductiaity it finds 
extensive application m the form of wire in 
telegraphy, telephony, electnc traction, and 
hghtmg and as conductor bars m electrolytic 
plants It IS used also m shipbuilding and 
engine work, in the construction of railways, 
locomotives, and automobiles, for roofing pur- 
poses, m the manufacture of mumbons, and 
for a great vanety of heating and cooking 
devices 

Copper allo3rs are formed with gold, silver, 
tin, zinc, alummum, and mckcl, and these also 
find extensive appbcation in the industnes 
They include brass, bronze, the various coinage 
alloys, German or nickel silver, gunmetal, alu- 
minum bron^, cupronickel for bullets, Monel 
metal (see Nicm:l), and babbitt metal for 
tnachineiy beanngs (See Alloys ) 

The pnncipal copper areas in the United 
States ate, m order of importance, the Bisbec 
distnct m Arizona, the Bingham distnct m 
Utah and Nevada, the Butte distnct m Mon- 
tana, and the Lake Superior or Keweenaw dis- 
tnct in Michigan The mining of copper m 
the region of Lake Supcnor antedates the 
earliest visits of European explorers to the 
region, while the commercial production dates 
from 184s ' 

The copper rmnes of Chile have a vast excess 
capacity and m recent years six large copper 
nunes have been discovered m Northern ^o- 
dcsia so that South Amenca and Afnca prob- 
ably will supply the increases in future de- 
mand although the mines of the Umted States 
are far from exhaustion 
Uunng World War I the production of 
copper was greatly increased owing to the use 
of this metal in the manufacture of munitions 
During World War II copper headed the list 
of enbeal shortages in war metals and its pro- 
duction was once more expanding 
Bibhography — Consult D M Levy’s Mod- 
ern Copper Smelting (1912), W E Greena- 
walt’s The BydromelaUurgy of Copper (1912), 
H K Picard’s Co^^er (1916), H O Hofman’s 
Metallurgy of Copper (1924), U S Geological 
Survey’s Jfineraf Resources ^ the United Stales 
(annual). The Mineral Industry (annual) 


Copperas, the old name for ferrous sulphate 
or green vitnol, and used for the ferrous sul- 
phate of commerce It is made by dissolving 
iron m dilute sulphunc acid, and is obtamed as 
a by product m several manufactures It is 
used m the preparation of ink and in dyemg 
Copper Chff, town, Canada, in Sudbury 
Distnct, Ontano It has one of the largest 
mckcl smelters in the world, p 2,500 

Copperhead or Highland Moccasin {An- 
ctslredon contortrix), a poisonous crotahne 
snake of the Eastern and Central United 
States, closely aUied to the moccasm snake 
It 15 of moderate size, usually from 2 to 3 ft 
long, with a rather thick body, and a short 
tail without rattles While not aggressive, it 
will defend itself vigorously, and its bite, if 
well dehvered, 15 extremely dangerous to life 
From SIX to nme hvmg young are produced at 
a birth 

Copperheads, a term of opprobrium, ap- 
phed by Unionists during the Civil War to 
'those who adhered ngidly to tlie Demooratic 
organization, strenuously opposed all the dis- 
tinctive and vigorous war measures of the ad- 
ministration and of Congress, and, deemmg it 
impossible to conquer the South, were there- 
fore earnest advocates of peace’ (^odes) The 
name is denved from the venomous copper- 
head snake (see Coppekhead), which is said 
to strike at its victim without wammg, and is 
therefore typical of a concealed foe The term 
was revived dunng the Great War, being ap- 
phed to certain classes who opposed the pol- 
icies of the government 

Coppermine River, nver m Northern Can 
ada, rises in Lake Providence and Lake Fomt, 
Mackenzie province After a somew hat turbu- 
lent course of 300 m it flows into Coronation 
Gulf, Arctic Ocean It was discoiered in 1771 
by Heame, and was explored by Franklin 
Copperplate Engraving See Engraving 
Copper River, or Atna River, nver, Alaska, 
rises m the Wrai gel Mountains, and flowing in 
a southerly direction for about 300 m , enters 
the Pacific Ocean at the Gulf of Alaska Cop- 
per IS found along the bed 
Coppersmith, the popular name for a 
species of barbets nabve to India and the 
Phihppine Islands The birds have bnlhant 
plumage They inhabit tree tops from which 
they make short, heavy flights Their cry is 
metallic and noisy 

Coppet, small village, Switzerland, in (Can- 
ton Vaud, on the west shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, 9 m by rail n of Geneva The 
diMeau here was the residence of Necker, the 
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famous French minister (1790-1804), and of 
his daughter, Madame de kael (1804-5 and 
1807), who was buned in the park, p 531 
Coppice See Copse 
Coppinger, John Joseph (1834-1909) 
Insh-Amencan soldier, was born in Queens- 
town, Ireland He emigrated to the Umted 
States in 1861, received a commission as cap 
tain in the Federal Army He fought with 
distinction through the Civil War, and con 
tinned in the service after its close He was 
promoted brigadier general in 1895, and three 
years later, as major general of volunteers, was 
m command of tlie Fourth Army Corps during 
the Spanish- American War He was retired 
m October, 1898 
Copra, tlic native and commercial name for 
the dried kernel of the cocoanut, important as 
the source of cocoanut oil It is prepared by 
husking and splitting the cocoanuts, evtracting 
the kernel, and drying it m the sun, over slo\ 
fires, or in hot air chambers or rotaiy dners 
Large quantities of copra are exported annually 
from the islands of the Southern Pacific, the 
oil seldom being extracted in the country of 
ongin See Cocoanut 
Coprolites, the fossilized excrements of am- 
mals found in Paloxjzoic, Mesozoic, and Ter- 
tiary strata They are the voidings chiefly of 
saunans and sauroid fishes and often contain 
portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, Uie 
indigestible parts of the food on which the 
animals hved They contain a large propor- 
tion of phosphate of lime, and when obtainable 
in suffiaent quantity are of value in the pre- 
paration of artificial manures (compare Gua- 
no) See Phosphates 
Copse, or Coppice, a grow th of small trees 
periodically cut, usually for other than timber 
purposes, and reproduced by shoots springing 
from the stumps and roots The coppice sys 
tem of forest management is the simplest 
method of reproduction for trees of good 
sprouting capacity, as tlie chestnut, oak, 
hickory, basswood, yellow poplar, elm, red 
maple, white ash, and black locust Cutting 
takes place at periods of from twelve to 
twenty-five years, depending upon chmatic 
conditions, the purposes for which the wood 
IS to be used, and other considerations The 
coppice system is used extensively in the East 
cm United States for fuel, posts, telegraph and 
telephone poles, charcoal, railway ties, and 
bark for tanmng 

Coptic Version See Bible 
Coptis, a genus of plants of the family 
Ranunculaceai C infohata, called 
thread, is a native of swamps m the colder 


northern regions of both hemispheres See 
Goedthhead 

Copts, the Chnstian descendants of the 
anaent Egyptians, living chieflv in Upper 
Egypt and in the aties of Cano and Alexan- 
dria, and now numbering about 750,000 
Racially identical with the Moslem Egip- 
tians, they are difiercntiatcd bv their relig- 
ious beliefs and by certain intellectual quah- 
tics The Coptic Church, which is the anaent 
national church of Egypt, dating back prob- 
ably to apostolic times, was separated from 
the Greek Church in 451 ad by its refusal 
to accept the decision of the Couna! of Chal- 
cedon Its tenets are those known as Mono- 
physitc (see MoNOpnvsires), their followers 
admitting the divine nature of Christ, but 
insisting that His human nature, while not 
separate from the divine, is united with it 
‘without mingling and without confusion and 
without alteration ' The highest digmtaiv is 
the patriarch of Alexandria, who resides at 
Cairo The ritual, liturgy, and vestments are 
espeaally interesting as they preserve un- 
changed the ancient Christian forms 
The Coptic Language, of which there are 
several dialects, is the descendant of the an- 
aent Egyptian, tliough the alphabet is Greek 
unaal It is not grammatically taught, and 
IS not now a spoken language, haiing been 
cveryivhere supplanted by Arabic except for 
liturgical purposes The literature is wholly 
religious See Egypt Consult Fow ler’s C/ira- 
tian Egypt Past and Present 

Copulative, in Enghsh grammar, a term 
applied to a conjunction by which tw'O co- 
ordinate clauses or members of a clause arc 
umted, as and, also, not only 
Copyhold, a pccuhar form of land bolding 
in England derived from the villein tenure 
of the Middle Ages, and a lesser estate than 
freehold (sec Temjre) The term -signifies 
vhat the lands arc held by copy of the court 
roU of the manor, this bang evidence of the 
right to possess Use Maxor) No ^nd is 
held by this speaes of tenure in the United 

States , 

Copying Machines, appliances for pro 

duang copies of writing made by pen, penal, 
or typewriter When a number of copia « 
to be made simultaneously, shccte of thin 
white paper are interleaved with carbon 
rper, Snd a style or other sharp-pointed 
instrument is used to trace the wntinff, «b«ch 
,s transferred m black to the whi c shceL^ 
Other devices arc the hectograph, m which 
Se vvnuTg IS at first done with an.bne ink 
and then transferred to a gelatinous pla . 
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from which duplicates may be made, and the 
mimeograph, m which the copying is done by 
means of steels stencils (see hlmEOCRAFH) 
Engmeers and irchitects use a ‘blue print’ 
photographic process for copymg plans and 
drawings See Inks akd Stains 
Copyright, the exclusive right of pnntmg, 
publishing, or sdhng, copies of a hterary or 
musical composition, or of produang or re- 
producing a dramatic or arhsbc work While 
this right IS usuall> referred to the statutes 
known as Cop> right Acts m the Umted States 
and other countries, it is in reaht} founded 
on common law rules of great antiquity 
Thus the writer of a letter or other manu- 
script, or the author of a drawmg, speech, 
or plai , IS protected both in law and equity 
against the unauthorized pubhcation of his 
work Under common law, however, such 
rights cease upon publication, and it is at 
this point that cop} right legislation is neces- 
sary to extend to the author the same pro- 
tection for a hmited term after publication 
that the common law had given him before 
The authorit) to secure 'to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respec- 
ti\e wntings and discoxenes’ is one of the 
powers bestowed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution The present Copj right Law was 
enacted on March 4, 1909, and amended by 
subsequent Acts of Aug 34, 1912, March 2, 
19131 March 28, 1914, Jul} 3, 1926, and Ma} 
* 3 , 19*8 It secures to persons complymg 
with Its provisions the exclusive nght to 
‘print, repnnt, publish, cop> right, and vend 
the copj righted work’ TTie same exclusive 
control IS secured for translations, for the 
dramatization of a work of hterature, for 
converting into bterary form the matenal of 
a drama, for the arrangement or adaptation 
of a musical composition, and for the exe- 
cution and reproduction of a work of art 
A similar cop> right control is given for the 
text of a lecture, sermon, or address, for 
the performance or representation of a dra- 
matic work, and for the matter of a musical 
composition In the case of a musical com- 
position, however, the ‘exdusive control’ is 
subject to restriction 

The ongmal term of cop>nght is twenty- 
oght years from the date of entry Provision 
is made, however, for the extension of the 
copyright for a second term of twenty-eight 
years The control of copynghted produc- 
tions secured for atizens or residents of the 
Umted States is extended to the atizen of 
My State which grants 'reciprocal privileges 
to the atizens of the United States ’ 


Procedure — The first step in securing copy- 
right on works intended for sale or public 
distribution is the publication of the work to 
be copy nghted, with the copy right notice in 
the prescribed form and place Immediately 
after pubhcation two copies (or if the work 
IS by a foreign atizen and first published in 
a foreign country, one copy) of the best edi- 
tion must be forwarded to the Copynght 
Office, Library of Congress, with an apphea- 
tion for registration, which is made under 
regulations issued by the Register of Copy- 
rights, subject to Ue approx al of the Li- 
brarian of Congress A notice of copyright, 
as prescribed by the copynght law, must be 
afiixed to each pubhshed copy of the work 
protected by the copynght and offered for 
sale In books this must appear either tfn 
the btlc page or the page immediately fol- 
lowing A copynght is infnnged by any un- 
authorized pubhcation, reproduction, or sale 
of the copvnghted matter The courts have 
held that not only the reproduction of the 
exact words or phrases m the ongmal work, 
but the reproduebon in substance of its plot, 
scheme, or arrangement, consbtutes an m- 
fringement Under the present law the author 
whose work has been infringed is placed in 
a position to secure an injuncbon restrain- 
mg any conbnued infnngement When the 
infrmgcment has been proved, he can secure 
under an action at law the damages which 
shall be shown to have accrued, or m lieu 
of damages the court may in its discrebon 
allow a speafic amount, not to be less than 
3250 nor to exceed $5,000 
The present Bntish copynght law was en- 
acted m 1911, and extends throughout the 
Bnbsh possessions except the self-governing 
dominions It appbes to every ongmal ht- 
erary, musical, and arbstic work, and the 
nghts protected by it mclude lectures, trans- 
labons, performing rights, the conversion of 
dramas into novels and of novels into dramas, 
and mechanical reproduction by records and 
onematograph films The durabon of this 
monopoly, m the case of work published m 
the bfebme of the author, is for the term of 
the author’s hfe, and, wuth certain restric- 
bons, fifty years beyond No registrabon is 
required, but a copy of every book published 
must be deposited m the Bntish Museum 
within a month after pubheabon 
The Canadian copynght privilege is ex- 
tended to any person who is, at the date of 
the making of fte copy nghted w ork, a Bnt- 
ish subject, a atizen or subject of a foragn 
country adhenng to the International Con- 
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vcntion, or resident \iithin His Majest}^ 
Dominions With ccrtim c\ccptions the copv 
right period is the life of the author and .. 
period of fifty jears after his death The 
copyright fee is tno dollars for registration 
and one dollar for a certificate of registration 
B> Virtue of an agreement dated Dec 27, 
1923, atizens of the United States receiae the 
privileges of the Canadian copj right laiv 

In 1886 a convention held in Berne, Snit 
zcrland, m nhich nearly all the states of 
Europe were represented, adopted a senes of 
regulations providing for reciproaty among 
the nations in copy right relations, so that the 
works of the citircns of any one state should 
■secure protection tliroughout the terntory of 
all the states nhich accepted the convention 
Through the copyright relations established 
between the United States and Great Bntam 
works origmatini' in the United States can sC' 
cure protection throughout the territory cov- 
ered bi the Berne regulations if they arc 
brought into print in Great Britain not later 
than the date of publication elsewhere 

Bibhography — Con'sult Copmger’s £fl«i of 
Copyright (4th cd), Colics and Hardy’s 
Playnghl and Copyright tn All Countries, R 
R Bowker’s Copyright Its History and Its 
LoiO (19:2), A W WciVs American Copy 
right LaoJ (igsf) 

Coquelin, Benoit Constant (1841-1909), 
known as Coqueuv Aim., distinguished 
Trench actor, was born in Boulogne-sur-Mcr 
On Dee 7, i860, he made his debut as Gros- 
Rcn6 in Cdpit atnourcin but his first success 
was as Figaro in £e manage dc Figaro 
In the modern drama, his Gnngoire and his 
Cvrano dc Bergerac stood out as brilliant 
performances— the first quaintly and humor 
ously touching, the second flamboyantly pic- 
turesque In 1S86 Coquclin was elected a 
member of the Comddic Frangaise In the 
following year he toured on the Continent, 
and in 1888 he visited the United States He 
appeared again in the United States in 1893- 
94, and in 1900-1, during which latter visit 
he played Flambeau, in L’itglon, to the Due 
dc Reichstadt of Sarah Bernhardt 

Coquclin, Ernest Alexandre Honore 
(1848-1909) , commonly known as Coqueldt 
Cadet, French actor, younger brother of Con- 
stant Coquclin He created important parts 
in Le sphinx, L’ami Fntz, Lcs corbeaux, 
Denise, and Vhinltire 
Coquerel, Athanase Joaue (1820-75), 
French Protestant divine, son of A L Co- 
aucrel, was born m Antwerp He was pastor 
m Paris from 1850, and with his father was 


one of the leaders of the liberal school of 
Trench Protestantism 
Coquerel, Athanase Laurent Charles 
(1795-1868), French Protestant diiine, was 
born in Pans From 1818 to 1830 he worked 
among the Calvinists in Holland, but re- 
turmng to Pans in 1830 he founded the pe- 
nodica) Le Protestant, and later another, 
Le Lien (1841-4) 

Coques, or Coex, Gonzales (?i6i8 84), 
Flemish painter, was born in Antwerp He 
was a pupil of Pieter Breughel and Ryckaert, 
and was called ‘the little Van Dyck,’ because 
his portraits, though extremely small, have 
the freedom and breadth of Van Dvek’s 
vmrk, together with great dchcncy and re- 
finement 

Coquilla Nut, the fruit of a Brazilian 
palm, an ally of the cocoanut palm It is 
used in turncrv owing to its beautiful mottled 
appearance, and is sometimes called vege- 
table ivory 

Coquimbo, seaport, Chile It is the seat 
of a U S consular agency, p 13,000 
Coquina, a rock made up almost whollv 
of broken fragments of shells Such a shell 
limestone is accumulating oft the coast of 
Florida, and it is to this particular tvpc that 
the name is applied In Florida and the Ber- 
mudas it is used for building 
Coquito, a Chilean palm, of which the sap 
IS boiled down as syrup 
Coracle, or Currach, a light pnmitiv^ 
boat, made of wicker or laths covered with 
leather or canvas The form used by the 
early Bntons w'as made of a willow frame 
over which skins were stretched The coracle 
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now used on Welsh rivers and on the Det 
for purposes of fishing is like a square ba^et, 
having a thwart across the centre, <»> “ 
the fisherman sits, manoeuvring the wi“ 
one hand and the paddle with the oftcr 
Coracoid Process (Greek Urax. beak ) 
beak-hke projection from tlic “PP^ P 
of the scapula or shoulder blade It hes a 

little under the outer end of ^meStto 
where It can be felt It gives attachment to 

various muscles nf 

Coral, generally the calcareous skeleton ot 
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crcd in turn by the Kimmcndgc clay They 
arc principally coral limestones and calcare- 
ous gnts, and arc in places so crowded with 
corals as to constitute veritable fossil coral 
^cefs 

Coralline, a name applied to any speaes 
or plant of the genus Corallina, especially 
to Corallina ojjictnaUs, a red seaweed, coated 
with a deposit of lime 
Coralline Crag, a white or pale-colored, 
friable, calcareous clay, full of shells and 
fragments of sea urchins, belonging to the 
Pliocene of England 

Coral Sea, n c of Australia In the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, May 3-8, 1942, the 
first na\ al battle fought in the air, die Jap 
ancse were defeated 

Coral Snakes, small, highly poisonous 
reptiles, belong to the Colubrida:, the famdv 
which also includes the deadlv cobra The 
type speaes is Elaps coralhttus, found in the 
forests of South America Its coloring is vind 
and characteristic, consisting of black and 
yellow arcling bands on a red ground One 
small speaes inhabits Florida, and its bite 
may be extremely painful if the venom cn 
ters the blood 

Coram, Thomas (i 668 -i 7 Si)> English 
philanthropist, xvas born in Ly me Bcgis, Dor- 
setshire He founded a colony for unem- 
ployed English artisans in Nova Scotia, and 
xxas the originator of the Foundling Hospital 
In 1732 he was appointed one of the trustees 
for Georgia, and was a promoter of the Eng- 
lish settlement there 
Coran See Koran 

Cor Anglais, a musical instrument, known 
more familiarly as the English horn It is 
really a tenor oboe, though its tone is less 
piercing and more suited for the expression 
of melancholy than the tone of the oboe It 
IS often met with in Badi’s scores under the 
name of odoe dt caccia, but it had long been 
in disuse when Bossini revived it in his Guil- 
laume Tell . . 

Corato, town, Italy On a hill close by is 
the former hunting chateau of the Emperor 
Frederick n, Castle del Monte, p 45,000 
Corban (Heb gorban), an oblation or 
gift (to God) spcaally m fulfilment of a vow 
Corbel, in architecture, a range of stoi^ 
which supports, or seems to support, the 
more ekvated projeebons of a cornice, para- 
pet or battlement . . 

Corbet, Richard (1582-1635), English 
bishop and poet, the son of a Surrey gar- 
dener, was born in Surrey He was famed 
for his convivial habits and his opposibon to 


Puritanism His poems (the longest of which, 
Her Boreale, is an account of a holiday tour 
of four Oxfo'd friends) were collected and 
pubhshed in 1647-1672, and 1807 
Corbie Step, or Crow Step, 1 character- 
istic feature of the Scotbsh Middle Pointed 
or Decorated period of architecture It con- 
sisted of a steplikc trimming on the steep 
gables of dwellings and other secular build- 
ings A similar form of gable ornament is 
found in France, Holland, and Germany, 
and in some of the early Dutch houses m 
New York 

Corbin, Henry Clark (1842-1909), Amer- 
ican soldier, was bom in Clermont co, 0 
He served in the Army of the Cumberland 
during tho CiwI War After the war he en- 
tered the regular service, and w'as staboned 
for ten years in the West, served in the Spm- 
ish-Amcrican War, and m 1904 wis placed 
in command of the Division of the Philip- 
pines 

Corehorus, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Tthacece The two most important 
speaes arc the cultivated, tropical, annual 
shrubs, C olitomn, popularly known as 
Jews’ mallow, and C capsulans, from the 
stalks of whidi jute is obtained The young 
shoots arc also used as flavoring herbs on 
which account the plant is largely cultivated 
in Syria, India, and other parts of the East 
Corcoran, William Wilson (1798*^888), 
American finanaer and philanthropist was 
born m Georgetown, D C His firm at one 
bme financed nearly all the bond issura of 
the U S government He founded the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery at Washington and minor 
institutions, his donabons roounbng into mil- 
lions of dollars 

Cord or Cordage See Ropes 
Corday d’Armans, Mane Aline Anne 
Charlotte {1768-03), revolubomst, 

was born in Normandy, a descendant 01 
Pierre Corneille Though of noble birth, she 
adopted with enthusiasm the principles 0 
the Revolubon, but its bloody excesses so 
filled her xvith horror that she determined 
to save her country from the Terrorists in 
power Gmllobncd for the assassinabon 01 
Marat, she has been celebrated in verse wd 
prose by Andr6 Chcmier, Lamartine, Mi- 
chelet, and Ponsard 

Cordelier Club, the name of an assoaa 
Uon founded in Pans at the beginning of tte 
Revolubon, which played a prominent part 
in moulding public opinion m Pans 1 
leaders w'ere Camille Desmouhns, Marat, H6 
bert, and Danton 
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Cordials, weak ilcoholic colutions 
orcd \Mth essential oil, fruit essences, or plant 
extracts, frequenth colored ai itli burnt sugar 
or caramel, and sneetened with sarups 
Cordier, or Cordenus, Matliurin (c 
1,78-1364), French scliolar, was bom in Nor- 
manda or in Lc Perchc He was a teacher 
of Gala in, who dedicated to him his Con- 
trfnlar^ on tie First Eps'h to the Thessa- 
lonans 

Cordierite, also knoaan as lolite, Dich- 
roite, a mineral consisting of aluminum and 
magnesium silicate In good speamans it is 
dear blue in color but the color of trans- 
mitted light depends on tlic direction m 
which It passes through the crastal, polished 
cubes of this mineral change color as thc> 
arc turned in different directions 
Cordillera, the most complex tape of the 
group relations of mountains consisting of 
scaeral mountain diains in the same contin- 
ental repon The chains of the Rod a 
Mountains, Sierra Ncaada, Coast Range, and 
their extensions make up the Western Cor- 
dillera of North America 
Cordite, the name paen to the smokeless 
explosiac used in the British arma and nav> 
in the cartridges of cannon and small arms 
It IS so-callcd from the cord-likc form into 
which It IS manufactured Cordite M D con- 
sists of about 30 per cent nitroglj cenn, 65 
per cent guncotton (nitrocellulose), and s 
per cent mineral ]cll> 

Cordoba, proaance, Airentinc Republic, 
ranting after Buenos Aarcs in population and 
importance Cattle, *hccp, and horses arc 
reared, and a comparatiael> small area is de- 
voted to agriculture Mineral deposits in- 
clude lime, salt, marble, gold, copper, lead 
and silaer, p 1,001,742 
Cordoba, cita, Argentine Republic, cap- 
ital of Cordoba proaince, is a progressive, 
though somewhat medixaal appearing at>, 
walh a umactsil>, established in 1613, the 
National Obscraatora, and Acadcm> of Sa- 
enccs, hospital, public hbrar>, a cathedral 
and several fine churches, p 289000 
Cordova (Sp Cdrdoba), province, Spain, 
in Andalusia The plains produce abundance 
of fruit, wine, olives, and gram, and the 
upper slopes pasture many cattle, as well as 
half-breed Arab horses much esteemed in 
Spam, p 607433 

Cordova, at>. Spam, capital of the prov- 
ince of Cordoara It bears candence of its 
Moorish ancestry and its chief glory is the 
great mosque, now a Christian cathedral. 


still one of the most lovely buildings in the 
world It was begun b} the Caliph Abdur- 
Rahman in 770 The town is famous for its 
silversmiths’ work and also has manufactures 
of paper and textiles 

Cordova is said to have been founded b> 
the Carthaginians, and was an important 
place at the time of the Punic wars Here 
the Romans founded a patrician colony 
(Corduba) in 132 nc It was the at} of the 
Arab caliphs of the aa , and the centre of 
luxury, learning, and aailization, when Eu- 
rope was overrun by the barbarians, being 
at the height of its glora in the loth cen- 
tury The two Senecas, Lucan, Aaerrots, and 
other great men were born here, p 82,243 

Corduroy, a thick corded cotton fabric 
It has a ribbed surface and a cut pile like 
velvet and it is strong and enduring 

Corduroy Road, a road constructed of 
trunks of trees split into halves and laid 
close together, with the rounded surface 
uppermost, transaerselv to the direction of 
the road Sucli roads are generally hiade 
over swampa or marshy ground 

Cordaaainer, originalla a worker or dealer 
in cordwain or cordovan (from Cordova in 
Spain) leather — hence a «hocmal cr The 
term non onlv survives as the name of an 
English trade guild, or of a trade union cm- 
braang every bnncli of the trade 

Corea Sec Korea 

Coregonut, a genus of salmonoid fish, 
which includes a large number of lacustrine 
species found both in Europe and America 
The American species, which arc found in the 
Great Lakes and arc a popular food-fisli, arc 
called whitifish 

Corelli, Arcangelo (1633-1713), violinist 
and composer whose name marks an epoch 
in the history of violin playing, was bom 
at lusignano Corelli’s distinctive powers as 
a composer and executant gave a new im- 
petus to his art, and many of his numerous 
compositions arc still included in the reper- 
toire of modern violinists 

Corelli, Mane (1864-1924;, English nov- 
elist, was bom in Italy She was adopted by 
Charles Mackay, the poet With her first 
volume, A Romance of Two Worlds (1886), 
she attracted the notice of the reading world, 
and achieved a popular reputation which, in 
spite of adverse press cnticism, has since 
1886 been more or less fully maintained In 
igoo she produced Boy and The Maslet 
Christian, and in 1902 the novel Temporal 
Power Her other works mcludc Vendetta 



(i886), Thelma (1887), Ardath (1889), The . 
Soul of Ltlith (1892), Barabbas (1893), The ^ 
Sorrows of Satan (1895) 

Corentyne, Corentyn, or Corentijn, 
nver, South America, forming the boundary 
betuecn Bntish and Dutch Gmana 
Coreopsis, or Tickseed, a genus of 
showy American composite plants, many of 
which are popular members of the garden 


nan island, Schena, mentioned in Homer’s 
Odyssey It was colonized by Corinth ebout 
700 BC The most annent naial battle on 
record was fought between Connth and 
Corfu about 650 n c In 433 n c its alliance 
with Athens led to the Peloponnesian War 
In 1815-1863 It was under the protection of 
Great Britain, since when it has formed pait 
of the kingdom of Greece, p 138,470 





The Cathedral, Cordova, Spam 


flora They arc all easy to culUvatc, and 
the annuals are readily niscd from seed, 
some cither out of doors in April and May 
or m heat m March Its flowers are jcllow 

or rose-purple in color 

Corfu, formerly known as Corcyra, an 
.eland in the Ionian Sea, area, sj 8 sq m 
The Greeks identified Corfu with the Phaea- 


ronandcr, the dried npc frmt of an 

umbdUferous annual « brctts^^and 

of Europe It is the gad of the H^breus ana 

the conon of the Greeks In Europe U 
quite cxtensivelj uad as a j " 

fccUonci>, and in the preparation of iguct^ 
and also ^as an aromaUc camunaUve » 
pharmacy 
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Corinth, at>, Mississippi, county scat of 
Alcorn Count>, on the Southern and the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroads Because of its 
locabon it became a point of strategic impor- 
tance during the Civil War, p 7,818 
< Corinth, ancient cita, Greece, situated 
on the southern coast of the Gulf of Cor- 
inth, sn of the isthmus of Corinth The 
anaent and mediaiaal importance of Corinth 
depended on its position on the isthmus and 



Coreopsis 


on the natural fortress, Acrocorinthos, a spur 
of the hills of the Peloponnesus about 6 m 
s of the narrowest point The earliest settle- 
ment was or the Acrocorinthos About 1000 
a c It was occupied, like the rest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, hy the invading Donans Under 
their rulers Corinth attained the height of 
»ts prosperity After the expulsion of the des- 
pots, the Corinthians were for two and a 
half centuries closely allied with Sparta, and 
sded with ihem in the Peloponnesian War 


against Athens, which was after the fall of 
/Ugina, their chief commercial rival The 
modem town and railwa> junction he on the 
w shore of the isthmus, about 3 m s of 
the entrance to the canal, and about 4 m n 
from Acrocorinthos, p 5,000 

Corinth, or Lepanto, Gulf of, m arm 
of the Mediterranean extending through 
Greece, separating the mainland on the n 
from the Peloponnesus on the s , and com- 
mumcating on the w side b\ the Strait of 
Lepanto with the Gulf of Patras 

Corinth, Isthmus of, a neck of land con- 
necting the mainland of Greece with the 
Peloponnesus Ruins of great antiquity arc 
found on it, the most celebrated being the 
Isthmian Wall and the temple of Poseidon 
or Neptune 

Corinthian Architecture Sec Architec- 
ture 



Near Cork, Ireland 
Kissing the Blamc> Stone 


Corinthians, First Epistle to the, one 
of Paul’s four 'great epistles,’ believed to have 
been sent from Ephesus by the hands of 
Timothy about the year 57 A n The apostle 
had visited Corinth in the course of his first 
European journey, but after his departure 
certain Judaizing teachers had split up the 
young community into factions and this, 
together with the scandals that seem to have 
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sprung up about the same time, gave him 
an opportunity of pastoral intervention 
Thus, nc find him dealing ivith partisanship 
and insubordination , nc\t, a glanng case of 
immonliti , meats offered to idols, and pub 
lie ivorship gencrilh , spiritual gifts and 
their regulation, the resurrection, he closes 
with a few personal details and the usual 
salutation Its genuineness is well attested, 
both e\tcrnall> and intcrnallv, and is ad> 
mitted bv all responsible cntics 

Second Epistle to tiie Corinthians, like- 
wise one of the ‘great epistles’ of Paul, writ- 
ten in Macedonia (c 57 ad), and conveyed 
thence to Connth by Titus Its contents arc 
much more personal than those of the First 
Epistle, consisting largely of the Apostle’s 
sdf-vindication against attacks, and his dc 
fence of his apostolic standing, but it has a 
notable section on Christian liberility, the 
occasion for which was the collection for the 
poor members of the congregation at Jeru- 
salem Of numerous Commentaries may be 
mentioned those of Schmiedel, Shaw, Scott, 
Beet, Lias, Ellicott, Godet, Dods, Findlav, 
Bernard, Kendall, and Robertson and Plum 
mer 

Corinth Ship Canal, across the Isthmus 
of Connth, Greece It nas constructed in 
1893, IS 4 m long, 26)4 ft deep, and 72 ft 
wide See also Canal, Navigation 

Coriolanus, Gains, or Gnmus Marcius, 
IS the hero of an early Roman legend He 
distinguished himself at the capture of Con 
oh and so n on his surname He avas strongly 
opposed to the plebeians, nho refused to 
elect him foi the consulship After this, dur- 
ing a time of famine, he argued in the senate 
against a gratuitous distribution of the com 
which had arrived from Sialy, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tnbuncs, for 
which he was impeached ahd banished (491 
Bc) Shakespeare’s Coriolanus is a statdy 
and impressive drama 

Cork (Spanish corcho, from Latin cortex) 
is the highly developed corky layer (see 
Bark) of the bark of the cork tree or cork 
oak of the Mediterranean The tree is not of 
great size, generally 20 to 60 ft high, the 
trunk often 3 ft in diameter, much branched, 
with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, en- 
tire or serrate The acorns are edible, 
rescmbhng chestnuts in taste, and fur- 
nish excellent food for swine The tree » 
usually 20 or 25 years old before it yi^ds ® 

.. -nvi Attains an age of 150 


gathering of cork, and attains an age ot 150 
years The first produced is of little value, 
nut It IS removed in order that the next pro- 


duction may be better Of all the uses to 
which corknood is put, the manufacture 01 
corks for stopping bottles, casks, etc, re- 
mains pre-eminent Among other articles in 
the manufacture of whidi cork is increasing- 
ly used are msoles, life preservers, agarelte 
tips, instrument handles, polishing nhecls, 
carburetor floats for automobiles, and insu- 
lating for pipes 

Cork, maritime CO inthesw of Munster, 
Irdand, lying between Waterford and Kerry 
The coast is bold and rocky, and 250 m long 
About one-fourth of the county is under cul- 
tivation Oats, barley, potatoes, and turmps 
are the pnncipal green crops The county 
contains numerous raths, besides cromlechs, 
barrows, caves and stone arcles Area, 2,890 
sq m , p 328,489 

Cork, aty and seaport, capital of County 
Cork, Eire, a countv itself The central part 
occupies an island between two arms of the 
Lee The Protestant Cathedral, a handsome 
structure in the early French Gothic style, 
W’as completed in 1879 Three other churAcs 
call for speaal mention — ^the Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral of St Mary (1808J , the 
Church of St Anne Shandon, rendered fa- 
mous bv the lync on its bells wntten by 
•Father Prout’, who was buned in the church- 
yard, and the Father Mathew Memorial 
Church, in memory of the apostle of tem- 
perance in Ireland Here also are Uni\ersit\ 
College (founded as Queen’s College in 1849, 
and rcchartered in 1908) Cork is the third 
commercial town of Ireland The principal 
industries are tanning, distilhng, brewing, 
iron founding, and the manufacture of wool- 
len goods (tweeds and friezes) and chemical 
manures The citv probably grew up around 
the monastery founded bv St Finbar in the 
7th century The Danes, after plundering the 
toavn in the 9th centuo, established them- 
selves on the island in the Lee, where an- 
other town grew up, p est 76,834 

Cork, John Boyle, Fifth Earl of, and 
fifth Earl of Orrery (1707-62) . remembered 
as the author of Remarks on the l^e and 
Writings of Jonathan Sjnft (17S2) ? 

also the friend and patron of Pope and J 


son 
Cork, 
(1566-1643) 


Earl of 


Richard Boyle, First 
iisoo-iuaj). S"tish statesman, " 

Sf'^eat .mrl,’ was born in Canterbuo He 
was knighted in 1603, and made Earl 0 
m 1620 In 1631 he was appomted Uri 
High Treasurer of Ireland ^ 

hon broke out in Irelann 
raised an army at his oivn expense, and ba 
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skilful tactics succeeded in crushing it 
Corliss, George Henry (1817-88) , Amer- 
ican mventor, was bom in Easton, N Y He 
built the enormous engine at the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia, whidi 
dro\e all the machinery of the fair 
Corm See Bulb 

Cormac, (836-908), king of Cashd, Ire- 
land, was the son of Cuilennan, an Irish 
chief He is the reputed author of Sanas 
Chormiac, the earhest Irish dictionary ex- 
tant 

Cormemn, Louis Mane de La Haye, 
Vicomte de (178S-1868), French pubhc offi- 
aal, was bom m Pans He received an ap- 
pointment on the stifi of the State Council 
(1810) , and eventually became an authonty 
on administrative law On the accession of 
Louis Philippe he made himself popular and 
famous by hurhng a crowd of pamphlets 
against the new soxereign The most impor- 
tant are Lettres stir la lisle aoile (1831) , 
Tres Humbles Remonstrances de Ttmon (his 
pseudonym, 1838), Ltvre des Oraleurs 
(1836) 

Cormorant, the name given to certam 
large water birds belonging to the order Ct- 
comformcs, and the sub-order Steganopodes 
They are famihar birds, frequenting islands 
m most parts of the world They vary great- 
ly in size They feed exclusively on fch, and 
are proxerbial for their voraaty They do 
not dive when in flight, but from the sur- 
face of the water Fishing with cormorants 
has been practised in China and Japan from 
time immemorial 

Corn, or Clavus, a thickening of the skm 
due to friction and intermittent pressure It 
may occur anywhere, but is commonest on 
the toes The com may end in inflamma- 
tion and suppuration, m that case it must 
be opened, and treated like any other ab- 
scess If attended to sufllaently early, all 
that IS necessary is to change the shoes so as 
to shift the pressure points 
Com, Indian Com, or Maize (JZea 
Mays), speafically, a native grain of the 
plateau region of tropical America, which 
has become known Uiroughout the world 
smee the discovery of the Western Conti- 
nent The American colonists found it cul- 
tivated by the Indians, and called it Indian 
Corn to distinguish it from the corn of Eu- 
rope, where the term is also used for wheat, 
rye, or barley The natives of the West In- 
dies called it malitz, from which is derived 
the word maize, by which the gram is com- 
monly knowm throughout the Old World 


Columbus 15 believed to have introduced it 
mto Spam on his return from America , and 
from Spain it was gradually carried to the 
other countries of Europe, and to Asia and 
Africa Cora is an annual, and with other 
common cereals belongs botanically to the 
order Gramineai, or the Grasses In stme- 
ture It IS distinguished from the other com- 
mon gram crops by its larger growth, by the 
location of its male and female flowers, and 
by Its pithy or sohd stems, stocks, or stalks 
In height the plant vanes from 2 to 15 ft 
or more, according to the ty pe and vanety 
The com kernel is made up prinapallv of 
starch, the white and mealy portions con- 
sisting mainly of this substance, while the 
hard and flinty parts contain most of the 
protein, and the germ most of the oil There 
are six types of com generally cultivated for 
gram — ^namely. Pod, Pop, Flint, Dent, Soft 
or Flour, and Sweet or Sugar com The fol- 
low mg arc well known vanctics of the above 
types Dwarf Golden and Rice popcorn. King 
Philip and Longfellow flint com, Reid Yel- 
low, Learning, and Boone County White dent 
com, Cuzco soft com, and Earlv Boston 
Market and Stow ell Evergreen sweet corn In 
the growing of com, the land is ploughed 
about 8 inches deep and harrowed to make 
a tmiform seed bed The crop is planted m 
hills or check rows, and in drills The plant- 
ing IS done when the soil is sufficiently warm 
and moist, usually m May Different vine- 
ties of com require from a month or six 
weeks to seven months to reach their full de- 
velopment The com plant is principally used 
as a food and feeding stuff (sec Feeding 
Stuits), m the raising of hogs, cattle, and 
sheep for market — one of the most impor 
tant industries diqiendent on the cornfields 
Com IS extensively employed m the makmg 
of cereal breakfast foods, which are con- 
sumed m large and increasing quantities m 
the United States and elsewhere It holds 
high rank as a food for man, is assimilable, 
palatable, and wholesome It is also used in 
the manufacture of starch, glucose, whiskey, 
paper, varnish guncotton, and other articles 
The corn cob is utihzed as fuel and in the 
makmg of tobacco pipes 
The most common diseases are smut, mst, 
and ear rot The most troublesome insects 
include the chinch-bug, wireworm, cutworm, 
root worm, bollworm, corn maggot, and 
cornstalk borer These as well as the com- 
mon weeds of the cornfield — foxtail, smart- 
weed, com codJe, and the bindweeds — are 
most successiully combated by careful culti 
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vation and a proper rotation of crops The 
annual corn crop ot the w orld ranges from 4 
to 5 billion bushels Over 3 billion bushels 
are grown in the U S where it is the most 
important crop The corn belt states now use 
Inbrid seed almost entirely Hjbrid varieties 
vicld abcut co% more than t’le old open- 
pollinated varieties, they mature earlier and 
the crop is more u“iform See Cor 5 « Clubs 
Cc'su t i’'e Bulcliis of the U S Dept of 
Agriculture and of the State Evperimcnt 
Stations, especially HI and la , T F Hunt’s 
Cereals in Imenca, H Mvrick and Others’ 
The Book a} Corn, Van Dersal’s Amcncan 
Land Its History and Its Uses (1943) 
Cornaro, Caterina (i4S4-isi;o), wife of 
the king of Cyprus, was born in Venice Her 
portrait has been painted bv many famous 
artists, among them Paul Veronese and 
Titian 

Cornaro, Lmgi (1467-1566), Venetian 
dietitian, was bom m Padua At the age of 
forty, his health having been ruined by ex- 
cesses, he began a stnet rc^men, in which 
he confined himself to 12 ounces of sohd 
food and 14 ounces of wine a daj His health 
rapidly improved, and he kept up his regi- 
men until he died, almost a centenanan He 
wrote a treatise, Discorsi della vita sobna, 
vol praise of a temperate life, which has been 
translated into many languages 

Cornbrash, a thin senes of rough, rubbly, 
impure fossiliferous limestones which read- 
ily break up and yield a coarse but fertile 
soil, adapted to the growth of corn The 
geologist William Smith applied this name 
to a group of limestones in the Lower Oolite 
rocks of England 

Corn Clubs, assoaations for the promo- 
tion of improving methods of corn cultiva- 
tion The first corn club in the United States 
vvas established in the Middle West about 
the year 1900 The nationd organization vvas 
formed in 1907, in Mississippi, under the di- 
recUon of W H Smith The corn club idea 
has spread over the United States, and the 
scope of the work has broadened to include 
garden, cotton, potato, poultry, canning, 
bread, sewing and cooking dubs Wholesome 
recreational activities also form a part ol 
the programme 

Corn Cockle, or Cockle, a common md 
troublesome weed belonging to the orto 


flowers make it one of the most beautiful of 
com weeds Its seeds arc poisonous, cspcaal- 
ly to fowls and domestic animals 

Corncrake, or Land Rail (Crer praten- 
sis), a European rail, cspcciallv familiar in 
Great Britain The bird is about ten inches 
m Icngtli, and vanes from brownish yellow 
to brown and buff in color The harsh cry 
or call note of the male is generally heard in- 
cessantly at night 

Cornea, a tough, transparent portion of 
the anterior segment of the ejeball (see 
Era) The most common disease of tlie cor- 
nea IS inflammation, known as keratitis 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), French dra- 
matic poet, was born in Rouen His first 
tragedy, Midie (1635), according to Vol- 
taire, contains the germ of the beauties of 
his mature dramas The first of these was 
Le Cid, acted in the winter of 1636-7 Its 
success w'as complete, and indirectly had 
great importance m the future development 
of the French drama The Ctd was followed 
m 1639 by' Hoiacc, a play founded on the 
story of the Horatii and Curiatn as told by 
Livy, and containing, in the tirade spoken 
before her death bv Camil’a, the mist mag- 
nificent burst of invective in the Frnich clas- 
sical drama Cinita appeared in 1639, Poly- 
ciictc, one of Corneille’s noblest tragedies, in 
1640, and La inort de Pompee, a tragedy 
founded on Lucan, in 1641 Le mentciir, 
which was produced in 1642, entitles Cor- 
neille to be called the father of French com- 
edy as well as of French tragedy In 1671 
he joined Moliere and Quinault in wnling 
the opera of Psyche, and the loveliest verses 
which he ever penned arc to be found in the 
scene between Psyche and Cupid Corneille 
excels in the grandeur of his morality, m the 
eloquence and passion of certain scenes and 
speeches, in the splendid flashes of poetry 
with which he illumines the pale world ot 
classic tragedy, and m the power and music 

of his verse , 

The best editions of Corneilles worw 
arc by Martv-Laveaux and Leftvre Le 
Ctd, Horace, and Polyeucte J^avc been 
translated into English blank verse bv Nokra, 
and the same three, with Cmi.c, into English 
prose by Mongan and McRae For a bibh^og- 
raphv consult Picot’s Bibliographic Coi^ 
Jieiiiie consult also Guizot’s 


S?SaceTltml“ temps (Eng trans), Samte-Beuve’s 

Its tough, leaf-hkc sepals, its unihv^- ’’xhomas (1625-1709). 

ed petals, shorter than the sepals, its ha^ ^mapst younger brother of Pierre Cor- 
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Cilb r nhout forl\ dnmv lie i it hi*: best 
n hi* inerdic', ihc chief of which arc Tin o~ 
tra't (iCc6), Blrh cf (iC^*), Slibcor 
(iCOo), Canna (1661), 'faxiti n (166-*), 
Larutt (jC'i*'), Ir mpr* 1* Itih ' (1669). 
Injr ' ( fiTJ), and Lt cor-U a Tsifx (lO;*!) 

Come* or Cornelian Cherry {Cent'is 
r a), the Con u of the anacnt«, n <hrub of 
the order Cormcciii i' a nati\c ol the mid- 
dle and »oulh of Furopc and of a jrtat part 
of A la It ha« oaal Iraae-, and 'nail mIIow 
heads ol flower-, which appear befo'c the 
leases in sp'an'’ The fniit n oIiIoOk ‘hin- 
inc red, or rareh yellow or white It is made 
in'o a p'O-cae, or gathered iinii(ic and 
picl led lilwc oIi\ cs 


baptism IS ti‘iiall\ regarded as Hit fir'l 'tip 
in the adnu'sion of the Gentiles into the 
Church 

Corneliui, Peter (1S2 ,-7 )) German mus- 
jica! composer, nephew rf Pctir \r 1 ( ornel- 
-lus, s as bom in Mainr Goini; to Weimar 
(the ),lip formed friend hip with li«rtand 
others, the founders of tin New Gcman 
school, under wbo'c iiifluinci lu bicimt. an 
anient di ciplc of W atnir lit compo itl three 
jo|>cra " — Ilf liarhfr oj The 

'Ctd and Gtnbni, an unfinished 


{wiitl and lit is well Inown as a composer 
inf «onp 

I Corneliu*, Peter aon (I'lt-llfij), Ger 
1 nan painter, w as born in Dus cldorf Cor- 



Conrll Imtrrji'a, Baler Toa.fr 


Cornelia, the mother of the Roman tn- 
bune;> Tibenu-->nd Gams Gracchus ‘^lie was| 
the daL, httr of tht tldtr Scipio \fricanU!> 
and on thi death of her husband diaotcd 
her life to the care and education of her chil- 
dren Tht Roman pcoplt cricttd a 'taluc to 
her with the inscription To Cornelia, the 
Holler oj Gracchi fhcrc arc two famous 
sculptures of her, one by Catcher, the other 
by Clcsinuer, both cahibited at thi Fans Sa- 
lon in iSCt 

Cornelia Gens, one of the oldest and 
most distini,ui bed dans of ancient Romt 
To one of its branches bclonftcd Tacitus the 
historian, Cclsus the physiaan, Cornelius 
Repos the biographer, and others 
Cornelian Sec Carnelian 
Cornelius, a centurion in the Italian co 
hort stationed at Casarca, whose Christian 


iiilius drew his subjects from the Ribir, my - 
tholo,.>, GottliL, Dintc, ind the German 
minni sinters, Ids /oil Jidt,iiieit (in the 
Ludwii. church) bcinf, perhaps the most co- 
lo'sal frc-co ivir lacciitcd His influence, po- 
tent in his lifetime, has dcchncil, laccpl for 
the fact that he w is the Toundcr of the Mu- 
nich school Consult hi lift, in Germ in, by 
lorstir, by Rict,c 1 , and bs \on W'oliopcn 
Corncliui Nepot Sec Nepoi 
Cornell, Alonso Barton (iSji-iejOt), 
Amcriean political leader lie becimc promi- 
nent in the affairs of the W'e stern Imion 
Telegraph Company, of which he was direc- 
tor (18OS 99) and acting president (1S75) 
lie yyas surveyor of customs it the tiorl of 
New York (i8fi9-7s) , member of the State 
assembly, and governor of New York State 
(18B0-1) 
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Cornell, Ezra (1807-74), American cap- 
italist and philanthropist, was born in West- 
chester County, N Y After a brief schooling 
he became successively a teacher, a potter, 
a carpenter, and a mechanic In 1826 he rc- 
rroved to Ithaca, where he had charge of a 
flour mill For some time he was engaged 
with his brother in the lumbering busi- 
ness and they also earned on farming 
In 1843 he became interested in the pro- 
ject to construct a telegraph line from 
Baltimore to Washington, invented devices 
for improved methods of winng and some 
years later became one of the founders of 
ihe Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
amassed a large fortune He ^participated 
m the flrst Repubhean National Con- 
vention in 1856 He was a member 
of the State assembly (1862-3) and senate 
(1864-7) In 1862, when the Morrill Land 
Grant Act assigned 990,000 acres of land to 
New York, Cornell persuaded the legislature 
to devote the proceeds to the endowment of 
a great educational institution at Ithaca, 
and he endowed the new institution with 
$500,000 (see CoRNEti. Umversity) 

Cornell, Katharine (1898- ), actress, 

was born m Berhn, Germanj', of Amencan 
parentage She made her debut in New York 
City with the Washmgton Square Plajers, 
in 1917 In 1920 she ippcired in London in 
Ltltle Women, and since then has played the 
leading part in many New York productions, 
including Bill of Divorcement, Candida, The 
Green Hat, The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(1931) , Corn (1933) She was mar- 
r.<.d to Guthrie McChntic of New York City 
m 1921 In 1934 and 193S she achieved great 
success with her role as Juliet in Romeo 
and Juliet, and in 1936 she acted the title role 
in Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan Her most 
famous role is that of Elizabeth Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Cornell College, a co-cducalional insti- 
tuUon of learning in Mount Vernon, la, 
founded in 1853 as the Iowa Conference 
Seminary, and rechartered under the present 


tide in 1857 . 

Cornell University, a privatclv endowed, 
non-sectarian, coeducational insUtution at 
Ithaca, New York It was founded in 1865 
by Ezra Cornell upon the Morrill Act of 
1862 by w'bich the rcderal government ap- 
portioned public lands to the several States 
for the endowment in each State of at least 
one college w'here the leading object should 
be 'to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts 


' Tlie State of New York incorporated Cor- 
nell University and devoted its portion of 
the land-grant, 989,920 acres, to ^e unner- 
sity’s endowment 

The university comprises tb^ graduate 
school, the college of arts arJ sciences, th- 
law school (graduate) , the mi dical college 
(graduate), founded in i8c8 b> Ohier H 
Pajne and situated in New York Citj, but 
maintaining a division in Ithaca, the college 
of engineering, comprising the school of cm) 
engineering, the Sibley school of mechanical 
engineering and the school of elcctncal en- 
gineering, the college of architecture, which 
offers courses leading to degrees in architec- 
ture, landscape architcctuhc, and fine arts, 
and a group of four State institutions, the 
college of agriculture, the agricultural ex- 
periment station at Geneva, the \elerinir>’ 
college, and the college of home economics, 
which, although maintained by the State, arc 
administered as units of the University 

There are 339 acres in the campus and 
1,170 acres m experimental farms, the urn 
versity owns also the Arnot Forest, 1,800 
acres of xvoodland 15 m from Ithaca, used 
for research and instruction in forestry Ezra 
Cornell’s greatest benefaction was the prod- 
uct of his purchase and management of the 
bulk of New York’s share of the federal 
land-grant He bought scrip representing 
913,920 acres at the market price of 60 cents 
an acre under an agreement with the State 
binding him to sell and devote all the profits 
of the sale to the university He located west- 
ern lands from the sale of which the univer- 
sity's endowment was evcnluallj increased 


t about $5,000,000 

Andrew' D White, the first president, who 
id been CorncH's chief adviser and aliv 
iring a long legislative debate over the dis 
isilion of the land-grant, was the author 
the univcrsitj’s educational scheme, he 
sed it upon prinaplcs which seemed xevo- 
tionarj' to many educators at that time but 
well have become tjpical of Amencan uni- 
rsities todaj It called for thorough edu- 
Lion in special departments — agnculturc, 
. mechanic arts, avil cnginccnng com- 
ircc and trade, mining, medicine and surg- 
law, education, and historj and poliUcal 
d Eoaal saence— and for freedom of choice 
studies, even among modern languaecs 
d the scicnrcs m the pursuit of a genera 

ucation , . 

From Colonel Paane, its founder, the med- 
1 college received an endowment ol -m* 
j,ooo and a budding at First Avenue and 
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Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets, 
opposite Bellevue Hospital, m New York 
City, by arrangement with New York Hos- 
pital and Bellevue Hospital, their wards were 
opened to the students of the college for in- 
struction and research In 1927 the college 
was permanentl> affihated wnth New York 
Hospital Sage Chapel wa' built by Henry 
\V Sage m 1874 and was endowed by his 
son Dean Sage Fifty-five acres oF the cam- 
pus are devoted to plaj grounds The presi- 
dents of the university have been Andrew 
Dickson White, 1866-1885, Charles Kendall 
Adams, 188S-1892, Jacob Gould Schurman, 
1892-1920, Livingston Farrand, 1921-1937, 
and Edmund E Day since 1937 
Comer, a term used m the commeraal 
world to designate a monopoly of the sup 
ply of marketable goods or stocks, usually 
for luture ddivery, with the purpose of m- 
creasmg prices imduly and benefiting the i 
buyers Products such as cotton and wheat I 
mav be contracted for m advance and if the 
supply or crop fail of realization, or if many ! 
traders follow the same course, a ‘comer’ is 
created, and is effective when sellers are 
forced to buy from the pool at its own pnces 
because of a diortage of supply Comers are 
‘broken’ when those who have agreed to de- 
hver the products or stocks are able to ob- 
tain them elsewhere, or when the supply is 
plentiful 

Where there is a defimte issue of stocks or 
certificates, the pnces may be raised to such 
a pomt that the sellers refuse to fulfil then: 
contracts, and there ceases to be a demand 
— therefore no market The practice of mar- 
ginal deahng — ^that is, the buyer or seller de- 
positing with a broker a certain percentage 
of the face value of the deal — carnes with 
It the possibiht> of a comer To ‘squeeze 
the shorts’ is another phase of a comer m 
which nval combmations operate in the 
same stocks, and the sellers are forced to pay 
high pnces for the stock to be resold to their 
bujers Probably the most famous instance 
of a comer in the financial history of the 
Dmted States culmmatcd on Fnda>, Sept 
24, 1869, knowm as ‘Black Friday,’ in the 
crisis of the conspiracy of Jay Gould and 
James Fisk, Jr , to comer the gold supply 
The Secretary of the Treasurs came to the 
rescue of the sellers of gold by releasmg a 
supply from the U S treasur> Other fa- 
mous comers were the wheat comer of Jo- 
seph Leiter m 1897-8, and the comer in cot- 
ton mampulated by James \ Patten of Chi- 
cago in 1909 In the latter case the D S Su- 


preme Court handed down an important de- 
asion on Jan 6, 1913 It declared that a cor- 
ner m any commodity that enters into gen- 
eral use, or IS transported m interstate com- 
merce, amounts to a restraint of trade, and 
IS a criminal offence under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law See Trusts 
Cornet, a treble wind instmment made of 
brass, of comparatively recent origin, and 
formerly called a cornopean It is pla>ed 
with a cupped mouthpiece, and possesses a 
quahty of tone which comes between those 
of the tmmpet and the bugle, the size of its 
jtube being mtermediate to those used for 
[these insliuments The comet has for open 



Comet 


notes the harmomc sounds C (bdow the 
treble stave), and m ascending order, G, C, 
E, G, B-flat, C The mtermediate mtervals 
are produced by means of three sides which 
lengthen the tube, to give sounds from a 
semitone to three tones lower, the slides be- 
ing used either smgly or m combination 
Three pistons — depressed at will by the fin- 
gers of the performer — control the mechan- 
ism which admits air to the shdes, the first 
of whidi lowers the pitch a tone, the sec- 
[ond, a semitone, and the third, three semi- 
tones 

Cornet, the lowest rank of commissioned 
officers m the British cavalry until 1871, 
when the term was replaced by that of sub- 
lieutenant 

Cometo Tarquima, town and episcopal 
see, Italy, in the province of Rome, 63 m by 
rail n w of Rome It is famous for the Etrus- 
can antiqmties discovered at the adjacent 
Tarqumn, one of the diief aties of the an- 
aent Etruscans 

Cornflower, or Bluebottle (.Centattrea 
cyaniis), a wdl known weed m cornfields, 
belongs to the genus ompositie In the Um- 
ted States it is known by many other names, 
of which the commonest is Bachelor’s But- 
ton It has slender, branched stems, from i 
to syi ft high, and deep blue flowers 

Cornhill a thoroughfare of London, Eng- 
land See LovnoN 

ComhiII Magazine, a London penodica) 
founded m i860, whose first editor was inni' 
ham M Thackeray In its earher numbers 
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which reached a sale of izo,ooo copies, ap- 
peared George Eliot's Romola, in company 
with Ihackeray’s Roundabout Papers, and 
a serial by Anthony Trollope The list of 
contributors includes the names of many fa- 
mous wnters 

Cornice, in architecture, the scries of 
mouldings crowning the upper subdivision of 
any structure, of any order, or of any sec- 
ondary member of an order In Greek Doric 
the crowning porbon is a single conve'c 
moulding The supporting part also is smaU, 



being composed of narrow slabs called inti- 
tules, the origin of which is supposed to have 
been found in the primitive timber roof 
These support the middle or projecting part, 
which, like all cornices, presents a plain face, 
upright, of considerable height, called the 
corona The Ionic and Corinthian orders 
resemble each other in many features In the 
cornice of both there arc more members than 
in the Doric, and the decorations arc richer 
In Early Gothic the small arches become or- 
namental-taking the form of trefoils with 
moulded edges The term cornice is also ap- 
plied to the plaster mouldings around the 
ceiling of rooms at its junction with the walls 
Cormferous Period, in geology, the name 
given in North America to the middle divi- 
sion of Devonian time It is now generaUy 
known as Onondaga (mainly limestone) 
Corning. City, New Yoik, counb seat of 
Steuben co Manufactures include lumber, 
brick, terra cotta, and glass, railway supplies, 
and pneumatic drills and air compressors, 


Corning, Erastus (i 794 -i 872 ). 
apitalist, was born in Norwich, Conn From 
clerk in a hardware store he became a great 
ailroad magnate, an owner of c\tcnsi\e iron 
vorks, and a man of wide influence in the 
tanking world He was instrumental m 
ormmg the New York Central Rulrwul 
ystem,, of which he was president (i 8 S 3 

’^krning. James Leonard (i 8 SS-^* 3 ). 
American neurologist, was born in Stam 


ford. Conn , and was educated at Heidelberg 
and Wurzburg (md 1878) His discovcnes 
include the application of spinal anoisthcsia, 
and the prolonged effect of stimulants and 
sedatives upon patients testing in compressed 
air, and he introduced the practice of in 
jccting hquid paraffln mto the tissues Hia 
pubhshed works mclude Brain Rest (1883), 
Brain Exhauslton (1884) , Hysteria and Epi- 
lepsy (1888), Pain In Its Neuro-Patkolostcal 
and Nciiro-Therapeultc Relations (1894), 
Musical Memory and Its Derangements 

(1912) 

Corn Laws, an important senes of enact- 
ments m Great Britain, by which the im- 
portation, and in some cases the exportation, 
of gram w'crc sought to be regulated The 
first English law’ dealing with the importa- 
tion of corn, m the way of restriction, was 
passed in 1463 Vanous enactments were 
passed in the reigns of Henry ini, Ehza- 
beth, and the earlv Stuarts, but tlic real be- 
ginning of the modern sxstem of corn laws 
dates from the sliding scale imposed m the 
reign of Charles n (1670), by which a duty 
of i6s a quarter was imposed wher prices 
were below S3S 4d , and 8s when prices were 
between S3S 4d and 80s This act, whidi 
was intended to prohibit the importation of 
food, remained the ordinary’ com law till 
tin , but in the latter half of the i8th cen- 
tury prices were seldom low enough to pc^ 
mit the bounty being paid This bountv had, 
on the whole, a favorable influence on corn 
growing, but it tended to hinder Uic develop- 
ment of other kinds of agriculture Owing 
to popular discontent the duties levied under 
the Act of 1670 were modified and reduced 
in 1773, the duUcs being merely 
when the price exceeded 48s , and 
m act was passed in 1791 consolidating tne 
:om laxvs, the system remained Wl the end 
jf Napoleon's Continental svstem in 1013 
;xhen large quantities of foreign corn were 
mported, and prices fell The Act of J 
mnsequcntly prohibited importation when 
, rices were below Bos a quarter A strong 
ipposition to the svstem bad grid“illy 
Znng up but It IS doubtful whether the 
’gorts of the AnU-Corn-Law f-oague (Min- 
hester, 1839). altliough assisted bv the clo- 
luence of Bright and the energy of Cobden, 

lad they not been assisted bv the calam y 
J thelnsS famine Peel, who had been on- 
Icrgoing a gradual process of oon'crao 
bund It neccssarx' to throw 0P“ Jhc porU, 
,nd from this there was no recedmg In iSa6 
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the com lavis were repealed The repeal had 
no immediate effect on agriculture, but with 
improvements in the means of transportation, 
foreign competition began to make itself felt, 
and Amencan competition in particular pro- 
voked a reaction in Europe against Free 
Trade ideas See Takeet 
Corn Snake, a harmless serpent (Coluber 
guttatm) of the Southern states, which is of 
moderate size, and is allied to the black 
snake, but is brownish red with hghter red 
blotches bordered with black 
Cornu, Mane Alfred (1841-1902), French 
physicist, became professor of physics at the 
Polytechnic School of Pans in 1867 His re- 
searches have been chiefly in optics In phys- 
ics he, with Bailie, recalculated the mean 
density of the earth on the hnes of Caven- 
di^’s experiments 

Cornucopia, a metaphor denoting plenty 
In anaent architecture and in sculpture it is 
represented as a figure bearing an overflow- 
mg horn of corn and grain 
Cornwall (1 ) Maritime co and royal 
duchy, forming the extreme sw corner of 
England The Sally Isles, lying 34J4 m w s 
w of Land’s End, are induded in the county 
A great part of the intenor consists of high 
moorland, broken b> numerous rugged ‘tors’ 
or weatherworn granite hills The coasts are 
usually bounded by high, steep cliffs of slate 
or granite, the latter chiefly between St Ives 
and Land’s End The coast scenery in the w 
and part of the s is grand and wnld, and pic- 
turesque in the valley of the Tamar The 
valleys are generally fertile and well cultiva- 
ted Dairy -farming receives special attention 
Tin and copper arc still the principal metals, 
and kaolin or china-clay and chinastonc are 
extensi\cl\ worked Large quantities of gran- 
ite and Igneous rocks, sandstone, and slate 
are quarried Fishenes constitute the third 
great industry of the country The pilchard 
fishery is by far the most important, im- 
mense shoals appear off the coasts at certain 
times Long before the dawn of British his- 
tory, Cornwall probably carried on trade 
with the Phcenicians After the departure of 
the Romans it was ruled by British princes, 
the most notable of whom was the legend- 
ary Arthur About 926 it was conquered by 
the Saxons under Athelstan, and hencefor- 
ward was partly subject to Wessex Bv Ed- 
ward in it was erected into a duchy for the 
Black Pnnee about 1333 Since that time it 
has been an appanage of the princes of Wales 
Cornwall abounds in barrows, tumuh, 
cromlechs, stone circles, earthworks, chff and 


other castles, and many other interesting rel- 
ics of its former inhabitants Area 1,356 sq 
m , p 328,131 

(2 ) A port of entry, Ont , Canada; county 
seat of Stormont co , on tbe St Lawrence 
River, and on five water Imes Woolen goods 
are the pnnapal artides of manufacture, p 
6.598 

(3 ) Vil , and summer resort. Orange co , 
N Y, at the base of Storm King (1,389 ft ) 
It was settled in 1684 and mcorporated m 
1885, p 2,658 

Cornwallis, Caroline Frances (1786- 
1858), English authoress, born at Witter- 
sham, Kent, lived much in Italy Her first 
book, Phtlosophtcal Theories and Philosophi- 
cal Experience, by a Panah (1842), was pub- 
lished in a senes of ‘Small Books on Great 
Subjects,’ planned and mostly yvntten by 
herself She was a strong advocate of high- 
er educabon for women 

Cornwallis, Charles, First Marquis 
(1738-1805), English general, son of the first 
]^rl of Cornyy alhs , born m London Though 
disapproving of the Amencan policy of the 
government he served with disbncbon in the 
Revolubonary War He yvas sent to Amenca 
early in 1776 and took a conspicuous part 
under Hoyve in the New York campaign, in-i 
eluding the battle of Long Island He fought 
at the Brandyyvine (i 777 )» and in April, 

^ 1778, became second in command, with tbe 
rank of lieutenant-general, to Sir Henry Chn- 
ton, yvho bad succeeded Hoyve as command- 
mg officer of tbe British forces engaged m 
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the war He subsequently served in the South, 
and defeated Gen Gates at Camden (Aug 
16, 1780) and Gen Greene at Guilford Court 
House (Mar 15, 1781), but finally yvas 
hemmed m at Yorktown, and on Oct ip 
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1781, was forced to surrender to Gen Wash- 
ington, his surrender virtually closing the 
war, though the treaty of peace was not 
signed until 1783 (See Camdeit, GimroRO 
Court House, and Yorktown) In 1786 
Comwalhs was appointed governor-general 
of India Resigning his Indian appointments 
(1793), he returned to England Appointed 
vicero> of Ireland (1798), he successfully 
quelled tlie rebellion, and brought about the 
union As he understood Cathohc cmanapa 
tion would follow the union, he resigned 
when George in refused to sanction the 
measure His next work was negotiating the 
peace of Amiens (1803) Again appointed 
governor-general of India (1805), Cornwal- 
lis died at Ghazipur See the Cornwallis Cor- 
respondence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols , 
1859), 3nd the Marquis Cornwallis, by W 
Seton-Karr, in Hunter’s ‘Rulers of India Se- 
nes’ (1S90) 

Coro, tn , Venezuela, on the w side of the 
Medanos isthmus Founded in 1537, Coro 
was till 1578 the capital of the countiy, and 
since 1890 it has been the capital of the state 
of Falcon It has rich coal mines, p 13,533 
Corocoro, mining center in dep of La Paz, 
Bolivia The output is almost entirely copper 
ore Alt 13,195 ft , p 9,000 
Corolla is the second or inner layer of 
floral wrappings which encloses and protects 
the stamens and pistil of the flower The sep- 
arate parts or leaves which make up the co- 
rolla arc known as petals These arc usuallv 
the most brightly colored of all the parts of 
a flower Many flowers possess only a sin- 
gle layer of floral wrappings, but it is still 
called the calyx, or sometimes the penanth — 
a term strictly including both envelopes 
When the petals are united to form a tube 
or funnel, the corolla is said to be gamopeta- 
lous, when, on the other hand, they are not 
united, it IS said to be pobpctalous When, 
as in the buttercup, the petals of a flower 
are all equal, the corolla is regular, other- 
wise it IS irregular, as in the bean and the 
dead-nettle See Flower 
Corollary, in geometry, a proposition 
which depends so closely upon one previ- 
ously proved that the truth is evident with 
httle or no demonstration Hence the word 
is used generally for an immediate inference 
or consequence 

Coromandel Coast, the southern portion 
of the e coast of Madras Prcsidcnc}, India 
The name is a corruption of Cholamandalam, 
country of the Cholas,* a Hravidian people 
Corona, in architecture, a member of the , 
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! cornice of an order in any of its scvcnl 
parts, as in pier, door, pedestal, or wmdon 
It consists of a broad slab channelled up- 
ward and projecting, and protects the loair 
members of the structure in inclement tveath- 
er See Cornice 

Corona, a solar appendage visible dunng 
total cchpses It vanes in shape vnth the 
progress of the sun-spot penod The corona 
IS probably m the mam composed of finclj 
divided matter shot out from the sun, and 
acted upon by electro-magnetic forces Its 
aspect can be closely imitated bv the lumi- 
nous effects produced in vacuum tubes placed 
in strong magnetic fields The subtilitv of 
its composition is proved by the unresisted 
passage of comets through the space occu- 
pied by its luminous radiations, among tUe 
most interesting of avhich is coronium (green), 
elsewhere unknown Corona is also the name 
of the small colored ring aihtch may be ob- 
served cnarding the sun or moon nhen 
traversed by thin, filmy clouds 
The total cchpsc which occurred in 1930 
afforded a fine opportunitj for the studj 01 
the corona Several natural color photo- 
graphs of the corona were taken for the first 
time The spectrum analysis of the corona 
dunng this cchpse showed several nciv 
lines See Halo 

Corona, in botany, an appendage on the 
top of the seed (as in the dandelion or this- 
tle) , or, more commonly, on the inner side 
of the corolla, as in the jonquil and daffodil 
Corona Australis, a small though ancient 
constellation Placed on the border of the 
Milky Way near Sagittarius, it tjpified the 
crown of the zodiacal Centaur 
Corona Borealis, an ancient constellation 
of Bootes, imitativelj named, and ippro- 
pnated to Anadne The Arabic mme, 41 
phecca, of the chief star, also called Gcnmi 
Corontc, commemorates the prosaic resem 
blance of the group to a broken platter 
Coronado, Francisco Vasquer de (f 
r5oo?-c 1549), Spanish explorer in Amer- 
ica He seems to have gone to Mexico in 
1535, and was made (x539) governor of 
New Galicn bj Viceroj Mendoza In the 
same jear be was selected to conduct an 
exploring pirtj into the countrv that is now 
Arizona and New Mexico, the primary ob- 
ject being the discovery of the ‘Seven Dlics 
of Cibola’ (now generally identified with 
the Zuni pueblos) Coronado, with a large 
retinue, was engaged for two jears (1540- 
3) m his vain search, and traversed a 
large extent of terntorv nrirr nrevaou'h 
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\isitcd by white men Consult Bancroft’s 
Ansona and Ncu) Mexico, Winship’s Coro- 
nado Expedition (1904) 

Coronation, the plaang of a crorin on the 
ncad of a monarch at the beginning of his 
,eign, IS an anaent custom — as old as the 
time of Solomon, at least The revival of the 
Roman Emnire was marked b> the memor- 
able coronation of Charlemagne at Rome 
The most notable crowning of the present 
da>, that of the British kings, takes place m 
Westminster Abbe> , where the Scottish Stone 
of Destmy now' rests under the coronation 
chair The broadcasting of the coronation of 
George vi in 1937 was the first mstance of 
an international coronation broadcast by 
radio 

Coronel, seaport, province of Concepaon, 
Chile, on the eastern side of Arauco Bay It 
is the commeraal center of a coal-mming dis- 
tnet, a cable station and a port of entiy , and 
has an excellent harbor and piers, p 9,019 
Coronel, Battle of, naval battle in the 
first World War, between a British squad- 
ron under Rear Admiral Sir Chnstopher Cm- 
dock and a German squadron under Vice Ad- 
miral Graf von Spee It took place 40 m w 
of Coronel, Chile, and resulted m a severe 
defeat for the Bntish forces 
Coroner This ofBce existed at least as early 
as 1194 in England Onginally, the coroner 
was second in rank to the sheriff, and per- 
formed the duties of that office, in addition to 
his ow n, dunng the shenff’s absence or disabil- 
it> In the United States, coroners are either 
appomted or elected, and the duties are gen- 
'■rally presenbed by statute The chief duty 
of a coroner today is to hold an mquest on 
the dead bod> of any person l>ing within his 
jurisdiction, if there is reasonable ground to 
suspect that the deceased died a violent or 
unnatural death, or died suddenly from some 
unknown cause, or, if the deceased died m 
prison, or in such place or under such cir- 
cumstances as to require an inquest 
In the Umted States, the finding of a cor- 
oner’s inquisition may subject any one ac- 
cused thereby to arrest, and the coroner may 
issue a warrant of arrest, but no one can be 
tned without the finding of a grand jury 
Reports of the findings of the coronet’s jury 
ma> not be used agamst the accused at his 
trial for the suspected crime In some States 
(as Massachusetts) , the office of coroner has 
been abolished and a medical exammer ap- 
pointed b> the governor in each county 
Coronet, a small or inferior crown, the dis- 
tinctive state head-dress of the Bntish no- 


biht>, and the symbol of their order It con- 
sists of a chased circlet of gold, ornamented 
on Its upper edge by conventionalized straw- 
berry -leaves, pearls, etc In early times the 
arrangemenj of these was arbitrary, but more 
modern us'age has assigned a defimte pattern 
to each grade of the peerage 
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Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille (179®- 
187s), French painter, the most poetic and 
mdtvidual of landscapists, who combined 
the classical tradition of style with modem 
intensity of emotion, personal vision, and 
direct study of nature Born m Pans of hum- 
ble parentage, he began life behind the coun- 
ter He lived and studied nature for several 
years in Italv Returning to France, he be- 
came a prominent member of the Barbizon 
group of painters, and was beloved for bis 
geniality and generosity He was given the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor (1846) 

Corot’s range was limited, but be found 
infinite vanety of poetic vision within these 
imposed hmits, expressed in a smgularly re- 
fined and restricted scheme of dehcate, quiet 
colors Many of his paintings are in the Um- 
ted States His Ville d’Avray is in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum m New York, the Dante 
and Virgil in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, while other fine examples of his work 
are to be found in several private collec- 
tions, in Philadelphia, in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, and in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington The most authoritative work on Co- 
rot IS A Rooaut’s L’CEuvre de Corot (1905), 
contaimng a catalogue of his paintmgs Con 
suit Robmson’s ‘Corot,’ in Van Dyke’s Mod- 
ern French Masters, Meynell’s Corot and 
His Friends (1910) 

Corporal, a non-commissioned officer 
m nearly all the armies of the world In the 
U S Army he is the lowest rank of non 
commissioned officer His duties are to place 
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and relieve sentinels, to keep disapline ... 
barracks and camp, and to take command 
of a squad or part of a company 
Corporal, in Roman Catholic and Anglt 
can churches, the linen cloth spread on ' 

altar on which the vessels contaming 

sacred elements of the Eucharist arc placed 
The veil covering the chalice after the sacra 
ment IS sometimes called the corporal 
Corporal Punishment, the infliction . 
direct bodily pa.n as a penalty for or deter 
rent from crime or misdemeanor Physical 
suffering was formerly looked upon as a ne 
ccssity for maintaining order, and such pun' 
ishmcnts as branding, mutilation, and the 
various forms of torture jvere universal and 
unquestioned As civilization advanced, how' 
ever, these cruel practices were gradually dis 
carded, and today flogging or whipping is 
th6 only form in which actual corporal pun- 
ishment exists Its chief apphcation today 
IS in the disciplming of prison inmates Sec 
PUOTSHMENT, WhIPPINC 

Corporal's Guard, in military language, is 
a small body of soldiers under the charge of 
a corporal It is also used derisively of any 
small following or party 
Corporation Legally, a corporation is an 
artifiaal person created by the state In the 
United States corporations are created by act 
of legislature, cither by special act or under 
general law's authorizing persons who have 
conformed to prescribed conditions to form 
a corporation The general powers of a cor- 
poration are speafied in its charter and in 
the provisions of Ihe statutes under which 
it is organized As a legal ‘person' it can 
jue and be sUed, enUrely apart from the per- 
sonality of Its stockholders It is likewise en- 
titled to ‘due process of law’ and to the ‘equal 
protection of the laivs’ under the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution The executive control of a corpora- 
tion is ordinarily placed in the hands of a 
board of directors, elected by the stoclhold- 
ers, m accordance with provisions of the 
charter The president and other administra- 
tive officers are appointed by the board 
Corporations are usually classified for leg- 
islative purposes as public, as municipaWies 
and incorporated villages, and private Pri- 
vate corporations, in turn, arc classified as 
beneficiary, or corporations not organized 
for profit and corporations organized for pro- 
fit The statutes generally provide difierent 
types of organization, with diffwcncffi in 
powers and responsibilities, for each of th^ 
classes In numerous speafic fields, as pubhc 


SC.VI-C industries, banking, building and loan, 
insurance, and rea> estate, cbrporations are 
subject, also, to more detailed and vaned 
types of regulation The growth of corporate 
organization has been one of the most con- 
spicuous features in the development of so- 
acty in Europe and America, on its insbtu- 
tional side, dunng the past century This 
growth has been most striking in industry, 
but only less striking in the fields of rehgion, 
art, science, and general soaal organizition 
Probably its greatest value has been its spe- 
cial adaptability for attracting and adminis- 
tenng large aggregations of capital, which 
has made possible the advantages of large- 
scale production 

The growth of corporations in Amenci in 
recent years has been remarkable PracticiIIy 
all of the steam railways, electric nihvays, 
and telegraph properties of the'United States 
arc under corporate ownership In the tele- 
phone field, the capital structure of one large 
corporation represents 8 $ per cent of the 
total capitalization of tlie industry Of the 
3,774 electric light and power establishments 
in the United States hsted in a recent year, ^ 
73 per cent were owmed by incorporated 
companies, but this 73 per cent of the 
plants produced 998 per cent of the total 
number of kilowatt hours generated bv all 
companies 

One of the most significant recent develop- 
ments in the field of corporate organization is 
the extensive development of the holding 
company, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of acquiring the securities of other 
corporations This means ordinarily acquisi- 
tion of controlling stock in operating com- 
panies, which carry on the actual industnal 
operations in the field concerned The de- 
velopment of the holding company m the 
Umted States began with Uie enactment of 
the New Jersey Corporation Act of 1889, 
permitting corporations organized thereunder 
to acquire the securities issued by corpora- 
Uons of other States and to carry on busi- 
ness in other States with the full legal status 
New Jersey corporations Under this Act 
uic Standard Oil Company and numerous so- 
called trusU, whicli had encountered legal 
difficulties elsewhere, reorganized as New' jer- 
sey holding companies In recent y'cars the 
holding company tync of "Eanization has 
developed to such a point 

appeared witliin the field Three gener< 
of holding company maa be distin- 
ned the investment compam, organizea 
the purpose of distributing investments 
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o\cr a uidc fidd of di\crsificd industries, 
the finance conipmv , organized for the pur- 
pose of finincng operating companies or 
business concerns, usually in specialized in- 
dustnes, and the management companv, or- 
ganized usualla ba engineering groups m the 
public-utihta field, for the purpose of hold- 
ing interests m operating companies aahosc 
management the> control It is in the field 
of railv\a>s and public utilities that tlic most 
striking dcaclopmcnt of the holding com- 
pany tape of organization in general has 
taken place 

Another significant deaelopment of recent 
j ears is tlu great ditfu«ion of corporate oaa n- 
crship that has taken place Thi« ha<s been 
brought about largelj ba the specific efiorts 
of public utihta and man> other large cor- 
porations, aahcrc public relationships haac 
become an important factor, to secure a aaidc 
distribution of their securities among their 
cmplo>ccs and customers, commonla referred 
to as customer oaanership and cmploacc own- 
ership More or less associated aaith this dif- 
fusion of sccunta oaanership haae come ma- 
terial changes in the capital str jcturc of cor- 
porations, inaolaing particularly the issue of 
a great aarieta of securities under such desig- 
nations as income, adjustment, and deben- 
ture bonds, first and second, cumulatiac, 
guaranteed, and partiapating preferred stock, 
prior preference stock, iid nan-aoting com- 
mon stock The effect h is been to nerease the 
diaersita of inducements ofiered to *narcstors, 
hut to hmit the aoting control to a smaller 
portion of the capitalization Thi, tcndcnc> 
to diaorcc oaanership from central, particu- 
larl> bv the issue of non-aoting stock, has 
been scacrcl> critiazed b> some authorities, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has indicated disapproval of too great a con- 
centration of voting control in the capitah- 
zation of railavays 

Along aaith changes in corporate organi- 
zation has come an increasing amount of reg- 
ulation of corporate organization and actiau- 
tics by the States This has taken the form 
generally of regulation of capitalization and 
salc^ of securities, beginning avith the ‘blue 
sky law of Kansas, rgxi Since then, few 
if any states have failed to enact laws of this 
character There is also the Fcdzral Sccun- 
Exchange Act Consult A S Dew mg’s 

he rmanaal Policy o} Corporations (1931) , 
H L Reed and A A Young’s Pnnctpics oj 
Corporatioi Finance (1935) 

Corporation Tax, any form of taxation 

nat IS levied on the basis of characteristics 


peculiar to corporations, as taxation of cor- 
porate charters, franchises, capitalization, and 
dividends, or an\ form of taxation lexied 
upon corporations onl> , as distinguished 
from inai iduals and partnerships, as a cor- 
porate income tax The most important spe- 
cial corporate taxes are Fees and licenses, 
such as the organization fees charged for the 
pnailLgc of incorporation or for increases it 
capitalization, and the filing lees chargea 
when a corporation chartered in one State 
applies for the privilege of carrying on busi- 
ness in another Franchise taxes, which may 
lake almost any form, but arc legally con- 
strued to be cither excise taxes upon the ex- 
ercise of corporate privileges or property 
taxes upon the value of these privileges 
Capital stock taxes, levied usually at a fixed 
rate upon the amount of capital stock out- 
standing or the total capitalization, including 
tlic bonded indebtedness Gross earnings 
fixes, levied upon the total earnings Net in- 
come taxes, both Federal and State Sec In- 
coxir Ta\ For general subject, sec Taxa- 
tion 

Corps, Army Sec Army Corps 

Corpse, the dead bodv of a human bci ig 
In law a corpse is not looked upon as a per- 
son, that which constitutes a person being 
separated from the body by death Unless 
other provision is made by will, the disposi- 
tion of a dead body dcvolv cs upon the sur- 
viving husband or wife, the next of kin, or, 
in the absence of these, upon the person in 
vvhoEC house death occurred For the care 
and di'^position of the dead, sec Burial, 
Crfmatiov , Cmdalmilc 

Corpus Christi, one of the chief festivals 
of the Roman Catholic Church, was institu- 
ted in 12C4, in honor of the Consecrated 
Host, by Pope Urban n , who appointed for 
its celebration the Thursdav after the festi- 
val of the Trinity, and promised to all the 
penitents who took part in it indulgence for 
a period of from forty to one hundred days 
In Roman Catholic countries the festival is 
distinguished by magnificent processions In 
the United States and some other countries 
It IS celebrated on the Sunday following Trin- 
ity Sunday At the time of the Reformation 
It was removed from the Anglic m calendar 

Corpus Christi, city and port of entry, 
Texas, county seat of Nueces co , on Corpus 
Christi Bay It has a good deep-water har- 
I bor recently improved at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 shared by the Federal, State, and city 
governments There is a considerable trade, 
and fishing and manufacturing are impor- 
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tant industries Tljc city is also well known 
as both a winter and summer resort Com- 
mission government was adopted in zgog 
P 5 7443 

Corpus Christi College See Cam- 
bridge, Oxford 

Corpus Delicti, a legal term denoting the 
essence or substance of the crime or offence 
charged, w’hich must be proved before a 
conviction can be obtained For instance, 
when homicide is the crime charged, the death 
must be proved affirmatively In most juris- 
dictions, by statute, the body must have 
been found and identified , a confession alone 
IS not enough This rule applies to prosecu- 
tions for all crimes 

Corpus Juris Civilis, the title given to 
the whole body of the Roman law included 
in the Instjtutes, the Digest or Pandects, the 
Code, and the Novella:, all of which were 
published in the 6th century under the aus- 
pices of the Emperor Justinnn It was the 
basis of the law of mediaeval Europe, and of 
the civil law prevailing on the Continent to- 
day 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri (c 1494 ' 
IS34), one of the greatest of the Italian Re- 
naissance painters, w'as born in the towm of 
Correggio, the son of a merchant named 
Pellegrini Allegri He is believed to have 
learned the rudiments of painting from his 
uncle, Lorenzo Allcgn, an artist of mediocre 
ability In iSii he went to Mantua, where 
he spent several years, probably studying 
the works of Mantegna He returned to 
Correggio m 1514, and in 1518 went to Par- 
ma, w'here he had been commissioned to 
decorate with frescoes the convent of San 
Paolo There he remained for ten years or 
more, executing the frescoes for the cupola 
of San Giovanni (1520-24) and for the 
cathedral (1526-30) He returned to Correg- 
gio in 1530, and there spent the rest of his 
hfe Correggio was married in 1520 to Giro- 
Ja pin Merlini, who seems to haxe been the 
model for some of his Madonnas 

Correggio’s w’ork is cliaractcrized by marked 
individuality and superb technique He shows 
an extraordinary knowledge of perspective 
and of anatomy His painting of flesh Unts 
IS unrivalled, and he excels in the treatment 
of light and shadow His frescoes are per- 
haps his masterpieces 

Among his works are the Si Francis Ma- 
donnam Dresden, The Marriage of St Cat li- 
arine in the Louvre, The Madonna della Sco- 
della, in Parma, the Holy Family in Egypt, 
and Madonna Adoring the Child Jesus, m 


the Uflizi, Florence Consult Brinton’s Cor- 
reggio in 'Masters of Painting and Sculpture’ 
Senes 

Corregidor, in Spanish America, either thi 
chief officer of a corrcgimiento or district, or 
a magistrate having the nght of enforang the 
law in special cases 

Corregidor Island, a small fortified island 
at the entrance to Manila Bay, Philippine Is- 
lands, an arm\ and ludroplanc station and 
the first post of the inner defense of Luzon 
Attacked b\ the Japanese, it fell in Maj, 
1942, p about 500 

Correlation of Parts, an interesting prob- 
lem of biologj first expressed b\ Cuvier, who 
pointed out that certain organs are so corre- 
lated that a change in one, brought about 
through changes in use, involves a change in 
another For example, the cleft hoof is al- 
ways associated with certain forms of teeth 
and with the stomach of a ruminant Sharp 
claws of flesh-eating animals are associated 
w'lth sharp tectli and an alimentary tube 
adapted for a diet of flesh Further exam- 
ples wall be found in A R Wallace’s Donvin- 
tsm and Darwin’s Oiigin of Species 
Correnti, Cesare (1815-88), Italian states- 
man, was born in Milan, and did good serv- 
ice to his country by his numerous pamphlets 
mating bis fellow-countrymen to free them- 
selves from the Austrian yoke He was made 
councillor of state in the first Italian Parlia- 
ment <1860), and was created senator (1886) 
Correspondence Courses Correspon- 
dence Schools are schools, conducted usually 
under private management and for profit, 
which giv'c instruction in v'ocational, aca- 
demic, or cultural subjects to non-resident 
studente through communication b> mail 
Though developed in America, the germ 0 
the idea originated in England, where dircc 
instruction of the uni\crsil> extension tvpe 
began in 1868 The Society to Encoungc 
Studies at Home, founded in Boston in 1873, 
was the first actuallj to furnish correpon- 
dcnce instruction to members In 1SS3 a 
‘Correspondence Universilj ,’ formed O} n 
number of college and univ'criitj instructors, 
with headquarters at Ithaca, Aen lor . 
offered instruction bj correspondence to tim 
public At about this same time Dr Wi bam 
Raine> Harper was giving coun>cs ot in-druc- 
Uon m Hebrew bj “ailin connection with 
his work as professor of Hebrew “ ® JP 

list Union Theological Seminarv 
to a profcssomhip at Yale, he continued the 
work there, and in ^892. «hcn h^ »d 
the presidency of the newly foundea Univer 
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aty of Chicago, introduced correspondence 
instruction as a regular part of university 
teaching Within avteen years this depart- 
ment of the university had enrolled 2,386 
students, with 135 teachers gning instruction 
in 33S courses In 1878 a plan was formed j 
for extending the educational benefits of the 
popular summer assembhes on the shores of 
LaLe Chautauqua, New York, to a wider fol- 
lowing, and the Chautauqua Literary and 
Saentific Curcle was launched This move- 
ment, in which members, widely separated, 
pursued a uniform course of reading, was so 
successful that in the first twenty-four years 
of its eMstence 260,000 persons were enrolled, 
a large number of textbooks were published, 
and the aid of leading scholars m many fields 
was enlisted (See Chautatiqua ) 

Labor came mto its share in correspon- 
dence study through the interest of a news- 
paper editor in Shenandoah, a mining town 
of Eastern Pennsylvania Recognuing the 
need of aid to mine foremen in preparing for 
cxaminahons given by the Mine Examining 
Board, he devoted a regular department of 
his newspaper to questions and answers relat- 
ing to the pnnciples of minmg and acadent 
prevention Out of this beginmng evolved 
in i8gi a course of study which in time be- 
came a complete course in coal mining As 
the demand for diversified vocational mi 
struction grew, the work was organized into 
the first commercial correspondence school, 
which in time grew anto the largest mstitu- 
tion of its kind in the world, the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, with courses 
m more than two hundred subjects and a 
student enrollment in every avilized country, 
totaling in twenty-five years upwards of 
r,Soo,ooo persons Similar vocational courses 
were utilized for the instruction of partially 
disabled American soldiers after the World 
War, the Federal Government paving the ex- 
pense of such correspondence instruction un- 
der a provision of the Smith-Sears Act 
The growth of correspondence instruction 
as a part of university extension has been 
steadj, and adapted to a variety of needs 
In a recent year correspondence courses 'were 
reported from 73 institutions of higher edu- 
ction in 39 States A recent apphcation of 
the idea comes from the vast and sparsdy 
^tled province of British Columbia, m 
Western Canada, where by means of the 
niails sdiooling has been taken to the children 
of Kolatcd miners and lumbermen as far n 
as the Alaska boundary One of the most re- 
cent outgrowths of the correspondence idea is 


instruction by radio-correspondence by the 
Lniversity of Iowa A senes of twelve lec- 
tures of fifteen minutes each is broadcast at 
tunes previously announced From a syllabus 
sent them by mail the students work out the 
assignments and mail them to the extension 
division of the umversity for correction and 
return For information concemmg any de- 
sired course, write the U S Bureau of Edu- 
cation 

Correze, department m Southwestern 
France, on the slope of the central plateau, 
to the w of the mountains of Auvergne, 
area 2,263 SQ The soil is chiefly granitic 
and the climate cold, but the lower valleys 
are fertile and picturesque The chief crops 
are rve-grass, chestnuts, walnuts, wheat, oats, 
and maize, and grazing is important Arxiis 
are manufactured at Tulle, the capital, p 
273,808 

Comb, Lough, large islet-studded lake, 
Ireland, in county Galway Next to Lough 
Neagh it is the largest sheet of water in the 
country, having an area of nearly 70 sq m 
It receives through remarkable underground 
passages, such as the ‘Pigeon Hole,’ the sur- 
plus waters of Loughs Carra and Mask to- 
ward the n Through Galway River it drams 
mto Galway Bay 

Corridor, a gallery m the internal distribu- 
tion of a building round which the various 
apartments are grouped It is sometimes open 
on one side, but is more Often enclos''d by 
roof and walls 

Come, a name applied m the Scottish 
highlands to an amphitheatre-shaped niche m 
a mountain side, with steep walls on three 
sides, and with the floor not continuous with 
the mam valley below 

Comentes, province, Argentine Republic, 
lying between the rivers Parana and Uruguay 
adjacent to Paraguay and Brazil, area 33,335 
I sq m It IS a level country, and abounds m 
swamps and lakes The chief nver is the 
I Comentes (120 m long) The forests yield 
I valuable timber, and grazing is the chief oc- 
jcupation, p 421,480 

! Comentes, town, Argenbne Repubhc, cap- 
i ital of the province of Comentes It is an 
mtcrestmg old town with attractive shaded 
streets and villas It has a trade in fruit and 
lumber, p 45,000 

Comgan, Michael Augustine (1839- 
1902), American Roman Catholic archbishop, 
received his theological education as one of 
the original students m the American college 
in Rome He was professor (1864-8) at, and 
later president (1868-73) of Seton Hall Col- 
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lege, South Orange, N J l„ i8« he was 
appointed bishop of Newark In iSSo he was 
made coadjutor to Cardinal Archbishop Mc- 

USBs) he became archbishop of New York 
receiving the pallium in 1886 ’ 

Corroboree, a generic name given by the 
Australian aborigines to a nocturnal conven- 
tion, accompanied by wild danang round the 
ramp-fire and other rites Corroborees are 
field on all great occasions 
Corrosive Sublimate, Mercuric Cblor- 
ide, or Bichloride of Mercury, is made by 
subliming a mixture of mercuric sulphate 
and common salt It forms white crystals 
which are moderately soluble in water and 
alcohol, and is a powerful corrosive poison 
Its antidote is white of egg, mth which it 
forms an insoluble compound It is one of 
the most powerful antiseptics known, a solu- 
tion, r in 1,000, being used to render aseptic 
the instruments, dressings, used in surgery 
Corrugated Metal, a term applied to 
sheets of iron or other ductile metal which 
nave been pressed or rolled into a series of 
equal waves For out-of-door use corrugated 
iron is usuallv galvanized with zinc to in- 
crease Its durability Its most extensive com- 
mercial use IS for roofs of buildings where 
lightness, portability, and clicapness are first 
considerations 

Corruption of Blood See Attainder 
Corrupt 'Practices Acts See Elections 
Corry, city , Pennsylvania, Erie co , has 
dairying interests, manufactures steel, lumber, 
leather, flour, brick, furniture, and engines 
and ships petroleum, discovered here in i860 
A State fish hatchery is located here, p 6,935 
Corsair, a small, edible fish common m 
Southern California It is one of the rockfish 
speacs, bright red and golden in color 
Corsairs, the cruisers of the Barbaty 
States, to whose attacks the ships and coasts 
of the Christian countries of the Mediter- 
ranean were continually subjected In Eng- 
lish the word has often been considered as 
identical with pirate, but inaccurately, since 
the activities of the Saracen and Turkish cor- 
sairs w'cre recognized by their governments as 
part of their settled policy towards Christen- 
dom The principal strongholds of the Cor- 
sairs w'cre Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, the 
most famous of them were the Anatolian 
Turks, Khair ed-Din, know'n as Barbarossa, 
and Uruch, his brother, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century, and Dragut, 
also a native of Asia Minor nho succeeded 
Barbarossa The term is now loosely used 
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of any piwte or freebooter, or of t heir yes- 
sols Sec Baroarv States 

Corset, an article of dress worn generally 
by w'omen as a means of support to tlie Jig- 
ure Corsets were invented in Germany and 
introduced into France about the time of the 
Revolution Modern corsets are gencnlh 
made of jean, coutil, batiste, silk, or clastic 
webbing, reinforced bv narrow pieces of 
whalebone or steel, or by bands of stitched 
material Corrective corsets find a wide the- 
rapeutic application in spinal and other de- 
formities 

Corsica, (Fr Corse), island in the Med- 
iterranean Sea, 8 m n of Sardinia, 51 in w 
of the coast of Italy, and 110 m 5 of the 
French coast It belongs to France, of which 
it forms a department It is about 114 m 
long and 50 m wide, with an area of 3,367 
sq m Except for a zone of low and malarial 
ground along the e coast, the entire surface 
IS mountainous The highest point in the is- 
land IS Monte Cinto (8,890 ft), the best- 
known peak IS Monte Rotondo (8,775 ft) 

In striking contrast to the c coast, the pre- 
cipitious w coast is rcmaikably picturesque 
Tlie slopes are luxuriantly wooded, with 
palms at the shore line, fine larclies above, 
and maquis, 01 scrub, on the heights Ihe 
Gulf of Porto, with its brilliant blue waters, 

IS one of the beauty spots of the i«land 
Chestnut and olive trees grow in abundance, 
and orange and other atrus fruits vines, cer- 
eals, and mulberries are produced The chief 
exports are olive oil, wane, honev, chestnuts, 
and fruit Fishing for sponges, pilchard, and 
tunny is a leading industiy, as is the extrac- 
tion of gallic acid from chestnut bark The 
principal towns arc Ajaccio, the capital, 
birthplace of Napoleon i , Bastia, Corlc, 
Bonifaao, and Calvi 

The early inhabitants appear to have been 
akin to the Iberians and Ligurians, later 
settlements were formed by Etruscans, Car- 
thaginians, and Greeks From the Carthagin- 
ians the island passed (265 nc) into the 
hands of the Romans After the fall of Rome 
it was under the Vandals, Ostrogoths, Bvzan- 
tincs, Franks, and Saracens In the middle 
1300’s it passed to the Genoese, who in 176S 
sold it to France It was English, 

Occupied by the Italians, 1940, retaken by the 
Fr Sept, I94V. P 122.851 
Consult Caird’s lltstory of Corsica, Chap- 
man’s Corsica, Archer’s Corsica, the Scented 
Isle (1924) 

Corsicana, nty, Texas, counlv seat of 
Navarro co , the scat of the State Oiphans’ 
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Home and in Odd Fellows Orphans' Home 
The surrounding district yields farm prod- 
ucts, cotton, livestock, and petroleum, for 
which the city serves as a central market The 
first continuing oil production in Texas is 
said to have been located within the aty 
hmits in 1894, Jtnd the first oil refinery in the 
State was established here, p 15,200 
Corsitc, also known as Napoleonite, a 
variety of diontc, obtained near Ajacao, 
Corsica When cut through and polished it 
makes a beautiful ornamental stone, showing 
on its surface groups of rounded spots an 
inch or more in diameter which, on minute 
examination, arc seen to consist of crystals 
radiating from a centre 
Corslet, a breastplate, light cuirass, or 
slcex'clcss coat of mail or leather, worn by 
foot-soldiers in the 16th and 17th centuries 
Corso, the Italian ‘race’ or ‘race-course,’ 
apphed sometimes to the main street of 
town The most famous is the Corso at 
Rome, the ancient Vta Flatmtua, nearly a m 
in length, along which, during carnival, prO' 
cessions of maskers and gaily decorated car- 
nages pass, waging mimic warfare wath flow- 
ers and confetti 
Corson, Hiram (1828-1911), American 
educator He was assistant librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and 
lecturer at Girard College, Philadelphia, until 
his acceptance of the professorship of English 
literature in St John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md , in jS 66 In 1870 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of English literature at Cornell, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1903 His best- 
known books arc An Introduclton to the 
Study of Robert Browning's Poetry (1886) 
and An Introduction to the Study of Shakes- 
peare (1889) 

Cort, Cornells, (c 1533-78), Dutcli en- 
graver, was bom in Hoorn His work includes 
engravings of paintings by Raphael, Titian, 
Michelangelo, Clovio, and other famous ar- 
tists 

Cortelyou, George Bruce (1862-1940), 
was secretary to Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, 1S98-X903, and subsequently. 
Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee (1904-07), Postmaster General (igog- 
07), and Secretary of the Treasury (1907* 

09) 

Cortes, the name given to the legislative 
authority in Spam It consists of a Senate 
and a Congress or Chamber of Deputies The 
Portuguese legislature is also known as the 
Cortes See Spain, Portugal 
Cortes, Hernando, (1485-1547). Spanish 


soldier and conqueror of Mexico, was bora 
in Medellin, a village of Estreniadura,Spain, 
distinguished himself under Vela'^quez in the 
conquest of Cuba, 1511 Having been com- 
missioned by Velasquez to undertake the con- 
quest of Mexico, newly discovered by Juan 
de Grijalva, he set sail from St Jago de 
Cuba, February' 1519 He had barely touched 
at Trinidad when Velasquez sent orders to 
supersede him Disregarding these, Cortes 
landed at Tabasco, March 25, and sailed 
along the coast until he readied what is now 
Vera Cruz Against Cortes and his army the 
Choluhns, alhes of Montezuma, chief of the 
Aztecs, after receiving them, formed a plot, 
but Cortes urcumvented their treachery, de- 
stroying large numbers of them without los- 
ing a soldier Marching now to Tenodititlan, 
the Aztec capital, Cortes and his men were 
received there, Nov 8, 1519, as divinities 
Although similar conflicts wath the Aztecs, 
the Tlascalans and with rival Spanish expe- 
ditions, recurred frequently, Cories remained 
successful and his control was unbroken 
Cortes dev’cloped the mining and agricul- 
tural interests of the country’, rewarding his 
men with grants of land, and pursuing gen- 
erally a sagaaous plan of colonization Ap- 
pointed governor and captain-general of New 
Spain in 1522, he dispatched expeditions 
w’hich conquered Guatemala and Honduras 
Superseded in the governorship by Estrada, 
Cortes went to Spam to answer his accusers, 
and the king created him Marquis del Valle 
de Oaxaca m 1528, and continued him as 
captain-general but not as avul governor of 
Mexico Returning to Mexico in 1530, he dis- 
covered Lower California, 1536, 
years continued to send out exploring expe- 
ditions, but m 1540 returned to Spam He 
was buried at Seville, but his remains were 
afterw'ards conveyed to Tezcuco, in Mexico 
Consult W H Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, Helps’ life of Cortes 
Cortes, Sea of See California, Gulf of. 
Cortissoz, Royal (1869- ), Am 

nalist and art critic, born N Y City, 
became art editor of the New York Tribune, 
a contributor to magazines, and a lecturer on 
art His published work includes Art and 
Common Sense, 1913 » -i*/® ff Whilclaa) Rem, 
1921, American Artists, 1923 He has abo 
edited Don Quixote and The Autobiography 
oj Benvenuto Cellini 

Cortland, aty. New York, county seat of 
Cortland co , on the Tioughmioga River Its 
manufactures include drop forgings, wire, 
wire doth and screens, p 16,113 
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Cortona, town and episcopal see, Italy, in 
the province of Arezzo, on the c side of the 
Val di Chiana The town is still, for the 
most part, surrounded by the anaent Etrus- 
can walls, it has a museum of Etruscan an- 
tiquibes, a cathedral, and several anaent 
diurches with pictures by Luca Signorelli, 
Fra Angehco, Pietro da Cortona, and others 
Cortona, formerly one of the leading aties of 
the Etruscans, was subjugated by Rome 
about 309 B c , p 29,659 
Corumba, town, Brazil, in the state of 
Matto Grasso, on the w bank of the Para- 
guay River The Brazihan naval arsenal, La- 
dano, stands on the opposite side of the 
river, p 30^85 

Coruna, provmce, Spam, m the n w part, 
with an area of 3,051 sq m Its extent of 
mdented coast on the Atlantic affords num- 
erous fine fiord-like harbors Fisheries are 
important and profitable, and food-preserving 
for export IS carried on, p 719,960 
Coruna, known to British sailors as The 
Groske aty and seaport, Spam, capital of 
the provmce of Coruna The harbor is deep 
and safe, and there is a large export trade, 
p 68,188 

Coruna is of Ibenan origin and corre- 
sponds to the Roman Brigantium From here 
the Great Armada sailed for England m 1588 
The place was besieged and partly sacked by 
the English in 1598, off the coast the French 
were defeated by the Enghsh fleet m 1747, 
and again in 1805 , in the neighborhood lie 
British, under Sir John Moore, m 1809 re- 
pulsed the French, at which time Sir John 
lost his hfe In 1823 the aty was occupied 
by the French 

Corundum, a non-metalhc, mineral con- 
sisting of alumina, (A 1 Os) It is the second 
hardest mineral known, and occurs m barrel- 
shaped hexagonal crystals and also m compact 
granular and lamellar masses Transparent 
crjrstalhne varieties are valuable as gem 
stones Opaque granular corundum mixed 
with hematite or magnetite is known as 
emery The prinapal demand for emery and 
corundum is for the grinding of optical glass, 
for which artifiaal abrasives cannot be sub- 
sbtuted The greater part used m the Umted 
States IS imported 

Corvallis, cit> , Oregon, county seat of 
Benton co , on the Willamette River, the seat 
of the Oregon Agncultural College The chief 
Manufactures are lumber, furniture, and 
flour, p 8,392 

Corvee, a system of compulsory labor ex- 
acted from feudal inferiors, which from the 


Middle Ages onwards wastnore or less preva' 
lent throughout Central Europe The demand 
for arbitrary corvee by the feudal lords of 
Germany, m the 15th and 16th centunes, led 
directly to the outbreak of the Peasants’ War 
of 1525 In Mecklenburg, obligations of this 
kind endured to near the middle of the 19th 
century, as they also did in Denmark, Rou- 
mania and Russia In Egypt the Nile barrage, 
some twelve m above Cairo, was built by 
corvie labor, and year by year the canals m 
connection wuth it were deaned out by cor~ 
veer of 20,000 men, but under British rule 
corvee was finally abolished in 1891 
It is from the mstitution as it existed m 
France before the revolution that the name 
corvie is speafically derived, but it was fin- 
ally and definitely abohshed on Aug 4, 1789 
Consult Fustel de Coulange’s Htstoire des 
msUtutions poUtiques de Vanaenne France 
Corvey, a famous Benedictme abbey in 
Germany, on the banks of the Weser, near 
Hovter It was founded about 822 by Louis 
the Pious, Its first mmates bang monks from 
Corbie in Picardy Duectly under the Pope 
until 1793, it was converted into a bishopric 
by Pius VI It was secularized m 1803, and 
was successively ceded to Nassau Orange, to 
Westphalia, 1807, and to Prussia, 1815 
Corvidse, a large, widely distnbuted fam- 
ily of birds, which mcludes crows, ravens, 
magpies, and choughs 
Corvo, the most northern and smallest of 
the Azores, 12 m n of Flores, p about 750 
Corvus, Marcus Valerius, (c 371-271 
Bc), Roman general, was twice dictator of 
Rome, and six tunes consul He defeated the 
Gauls, the Volsa, the Samnites, the Etrus- 
cans, and the Marsi He is said to have won 
his surname Corvus, ‘Raven,’ from the fact 
that m 349, by the aid of a raven which flew 
at his foe’s face, he slew a huge Gaul 
Corwin, Edward Tanjore, (1834-1914), 
American clergyman, and historian of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, was born m New 
York city, he pubhshed Manual of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church tn North 
America, 1859-1902, and History of the Re- 
formed Church, Dutch, tn America, 1895 
Corwin, Thomas (1794-1865), Amencan 
pohtical leader and orator, was bom in Bour- 
bon CO , Ky , became governor of Ohio, a 
member of the U S Senate, Secretarj of the 
U S Treasury m 1850-3, and wasU S min- 
ister to Mexico durmg the Civil War Con- 
sult Morrow’s Life and Speeches of Thomas 
Coruin, and Russell’s Thomas Cormn 
Cory, William Johnson (i82X-02l Eng- 
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Ij'h *ichooltnastcr and poet, vis born in Tor 
rington, Dn on Besides some tcclinml books 
on serse composition, he published, in 1858, 
a \ olumc of poctrs , lontca 
Coriatc, Thomas (1577-1617), Engl’sh 
traicicr, vas bom in Odeombe, Somerset- 
shire lie In cd for a time about tlic court of 
James I as 1 kind of privileged jester, and 
htcr travelled on foot through Europe, pub- 
lishing his experiences in Cor^ale’s Cnidtltes, 
a valuable record, despite the satirical panc- 
g>ncs which his fnends prefitcd to it In 
i6ia, after hanging up Ins old shoes in Od- 
eombe church, he set out anew on histrivcls, 
proceeding through Asia Minor, Persia, ard 
Kandahar to \gra in India He died in Surat 
Corybantes, priests of the Phrvgiin Cv- 
bele or Rhea, who celebrated her worship 
with wald dances to the music of the c>mbals 
find drum 

Corjdalifi, a genus of hardy annual and 
biennial herbs, belonging to the order Fiimar- 
lacex, bearing attractive spur-shaped flowers 
and finelv divided leaves 
Corydalifi, or Dobson, a curious insect 
belonging to the family Siahdffi It occurs in 
North America, where the flv is often allied 
'hell-grammitc,' and the larva, which is fre- 
qucntlv used for bait, is known as ‘crawler’ 
or ‘hell devil’ 

Corymb, a flat-topped inflorescence in 
which the terminal or apical flowers are the 
youngest, the flower-bcanng axis is length 
cned, and the flowers stalked 

Coryphicnn, a genus of bony fishes, pop 
ularly known as dolphins See Dotrnm 
Coryphmufi, the leader of a chorus or com- 
pany in a play , also the leader of a party 
Coryza, or Rhinitis, an inflammalorv con- 
dition of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
attended by an increased discharge of mucus 
or muco-purulent fluid It occurs independ- 
ently, as the common cold, is characteristic 0! 
such conditions as hav fever or hay asthma, 
and IS seen in the initial stages of such dis- 
aascs as measles, whooping-cough, and in- 
fluenza , , — „ 

Cos, or Stnnchio, island in the Xgcan 
Sea It lies s w of Asia Minor at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cos, and is ai m long and 
about 5 m wide It is the birthplace of Hip 


Cosgnive 


dunng the Turco-Italian War, was occupied 
by Italy 

Cosn, Juan do la (c 1450-1509), Spanish 
navigator, thought to have been born in San- 
tona, Calabna, Italy He accompanied Co- 
lumbus as pilot in 1492, and later was sent 
on several expeditions to explore the newly 
discovered lands He is chiefly remembered 
for two colored maps designed by him on 
vellum, one marking out the lands discov- 
ered by' Columbus and his successors, the 
other Uic Spanish possessions in Alnca he 
had visited 

Coscinoinancy, an old form of divinabon 
\ sieve was either suspended from or fixed 
on the points of a pair of shears, when a 
diviner uttered the names of the suspected 
pcriions If the sieve trembled at one of the 
names, tlie person bcanng it was considered 
guilty 

Cosely, town, England, in Staffordshire 
It has iron and cement works and colicnes 
p 24,207 

Cosenz, Enrico, (1820-98), Italian sol 
dicr and public official, was born in Gacta 

Cosenza, province in Calabria, Southern 
Italv, in the northern part of the Calabrian 
pemnsuka The northern parts are occupied 
by the Calabrian Appenmes, and the south- 
ern parts by the Sila Tin, lead, silver, and 
other minerals arc found in the Sila Moun- 
tains, p 5501490 

Cosenza, town and ardiicpiscopal see, 
Italv, capital of the province of Cosenza, iS 
situated at the confluence of the Busento and 
the Criti, features of interest arc the castle, 
several times diattcrcd by earthquakes, the 
13th century cathedral , and academv of sa- 
cncc and arU The town is a centre for trade 
in silk and agricultural products and manu- 
factures cutlery, majolica, and textiles, P 

^^Cotgravc, William Thomas (1880- ), 
Insh politician, bom m Dublin, 
grocery trade at an early age He 
mlerestcd in the Sinn Fern 
Dart in the Easier rising, i 9 i< 5 j 
Jriboncd He was a member of the first Dad 
Lcim which declared for an Irish rcpi.b e 
His promotion m IQZZ to President of the 
Irish Free State came rapidlv throu J 


about 5 m wiac « is me u.. - -- .r _ , of events He represented 

pocrates Important excavations ^ SdWhen that countrv first took part m 

rnrned on. and interesting discoveries made, nomimons in 1923 


earned on, and interesting - 
n 15,000 Cos was early colonized, vvas a 
member of the Athenian League, and en- 
joyed considerable prosperity In * 

was captured by Uic Turks, and in 1912. 


conference of the Domimons >"^9*3 He 

xvas defeated m 1932 by 
having served for ten years as President of 
tlm ExccuUve Council, and having seen Ire 
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hnd progress stc-idilv forwnrd under his 
guidance In xg-’S he \iutcd \menc-i and 
was innlcd to address the b S Senate 




U illtan T Cesgra <( 


Coshocton, al\, Ohio, counts <cil of 
Coshocton CO , IS a manufacturing centre and 
a trade centre for agricultural produce, p 
iMSa 

Cotimo, Piero di (i^CS'isai), Italian 
painter Ills ben svorl s include a Conception 
and Jlfadonra at Florence, bffizi, Dealt of 
Procris, National Gallcr> London, Corona- 
Uor of the I irgn , I ou\rc, II eddn g of Per- 
jr IS, Sescur of Andromeda 
Conn, John (1594-1073), bidiop of Dur- 
ham, V os bom in Non' ich Though a ntual- 
Lt, he was as much the cncm> of Roman 
Catholicism as of Puritanism He incurred 
great odium bs opposing the representation 
® the Palatinate in Parliament Among his 
works are Collection of Private Devotions, 
Aotes on the Book of Common Prayer, 

1)10 

Coimat, sumamed Indicopleuitci, an 
hgJTitian traveller, was bom in Alexandria 
ccntur> As a merchant trading 
With Ethiopia and A«ia, he gathered matc- 
for his work on Christian Topography 
nich is Valuable for its geographical notes 
« \ f translated into English and published 
> the Hakluvt Soact> in 1897 The thc- 
ones there set forth os to the earth’s shape, 
we solar system, etc , are highly absurd 
oimas and Damian, Arabian Christian 
j ^ 'ssere born in Arabia in the 3rd cen- 
O . practised as phjsiaans in Ciliaa, where 


thev were noted for kindness to the poor 
rhev were beheaded in tlie persecution under 
Diocletian, were canonized, and their bones 
taken to Rome, where a church v as dedicated 
to their mvmorv They art the patron saints 
of phvticnns and surgeons 

Cosmetiei, i gcneril term ajiplitd to all 
preparations u«cd for beautifying the skin 
and tilt hair Skin preparations in general 
compri'c face and talcum powders, rouges, 
hp 'alvcs, creams, and lotions Pace pow- 
ders arc of three kinds, rice powders, min- 
eral powders, and a combination of the 
two Rice powders contain ovir jo ptr cent 
of ncc starch, to which arc added some maize 
starch, <omc talcum, and a small amount of 
zinc <ttar itc and sometimes zinc osidc Min 
cral powders arc composed largtlv of tal 
cum, Ihtv arc usualK heavv, and are made 
chiefly for export to hot counlrits Talcum 
powders arc useful in allaving irritation of 
the skin Tlicy contain a large proportion 
of talc and arc perfumed in the same way 
as face powders Rouge is composed mainly 
of zinc oxide with the addition of chalk and 
somitimcs starch, colored by one of the ani- 
line dyes 

Lip salves arc u<cd both to prevent chap- 
ping and cracking and to give color to the 
lips White lip salve, u'cd chiefly for its 
healing properties, is made of white beeswax, 
lanolin, spermaceti, liquid paraffin, cocoa 
butter and other ingredients in vanous com- 
binations Rouge sticks, which are used for 
coloring, arc made of the same ingredients as 
the white salve, with the addition of car- 
mine pigment I ip jellies arc made by using 
gelatine as a solidifying agent, adding a 
large percentage of gly cenne, a small amount 
of formaldehyde, and a little rose otto, with 
carmine if a rouge jelly is desired 

Skin creams and lotions comprise cold 
creams, v,anisbing creams, lanolin creams, al- 
mond creams, bleaching lotions, and other 
similar preparations Cold creams arc emul- 
sions in which the fat predominates and a 
cooling effect is produced by the slow evap- 
oration of the water content The bases of 
cold creams arc liquid paraffin, lanolin, and 
white wax Borax is sometimes added as an 
aid to emulsification, and zinc oxide imparts 
an added whiteness Vanishing creams, so 
called because, if properly made, they dis- 
appear when rubbed into the skin, consist of 
stearic acid partially saponified with an al- 
kali, the mam constituent being water The 
best creams arc delightfully fragrant, great 
care being taken to use only such material 
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as will not discolor the cream and will im- 
part a fresh and lasting perfume Skin lo- 
tions frequently contain small quantities of 
mercuric chloride and are generally opal- 
escent or even milky solutions Bleaching 
lotions arc generally prepared with hydro- 
gen peroxide 

Preparations for the hau comprise bay 
rum, bnlhantines, curling apphcations, ton- 
ics, restorers, depilatories, shampoos, and 
dyes Curling apphcations are made with al- 
kaline carbonates or borax with a gum added, 
and are supposed to saponify the natural fat 
of the hair so that when it dries the curl 
will be more permanent Depilatories to re- 
move superfluous hairs consist prmapally of 
freshly prepared barium sulphide and starch 
made into a paste and applied to the skin 
Hair tomes are applied in the hope of in- 
creasing the growth of hair Among the in- 
gredients most used in the manufacture of 
hair tonics are pilocarpine, cantharidcs, quin- 
ine, rosemary oil, glycerine, tartaric acid, 
and ammonia Dry shampoos arc made with- 
out any soap and contain starch, orris, and 
other similar substances Liquid shampoos 
are generally made of soft soap, alcohol, 
saponin, and water, with perfume added Co- 
coanut oil shampoos and pine tar shampoos 
are popular The former arc made by sapom- 
fymg odorless Cochin oil wth potash, the 
latter by adding to a cocoanut oil shampoo 
about per cent of pine tar 
According to archaeological records, cos- 
metics were in use as early as 4500 n c Great 
care should be taken in their use Consult 
Philhps’ S/tm Deep (1934) 

Cosmetic Surgery, that branch of surgeiy 
which IS concerned with the correction of 
defects or deformities of the face, either (i) 
acquired, as the result of trauma, burns, or 
mutilating operations, or (2) congenital, as 
hare lip It is also resorted to for the modi- 
fication of featural tjpes, as unduly large 
mouth, excessively upturned nose, etc, and 
for the eradication of wrinkles See also 
Rhd«opi.astic Operations 

Cosmic Rays —See Millikan Rays 
Cosmogony, any theory of the origin of 
the universe Of creation, in its true sense, 
there is no trace in any savage scheme of 
thought, indeed, the gods themselves need to 
be accounted for— a theogony is tte usual 
prelude to a cosmogony Hence, the narra- 
tive in the Book of Genesis is unique in its 
oortrayal of absolute and majestic omnipo- 
tence, no less than for the orderly sequence 
of the plan it unfolds, and, above all, for the 


high ethical purpose underlying its disclosures 
Its outlines dosely follow the Assynan legend 
deciphered by George Smith The six da\s 
of creation appear in both with essentially 
the same progression of events The Greeks 
led the way in the construction of philosophi- 
cal cosmogonies, based upon pure reason, 
apart from any guidance by tradition or 
warrant from ascertained fact The highest 
type of such a system, was exhibited in 
Plato’s Ttmeeus The Cartesian philosophy 
of the iSth century comprised a theoi> of 
nature as wdl as of knowledge, and marked 
a transition toward the saentiiic cpodi of 
world building In cosmogonical specula- 
tions, heat, air, atoms with rotatorj mo- 
tions, numbers — ^have all in turn been recog- 
nized as tlic fountain and causes of things 
Of hypotheses as to the formation of our 
system, and of all similar systems m space, 
the most notable is that of Laplace, founded 
on observation of the mutual relations of the 
planets Laplace had in some measure been 
anticipated by Kant Thus arose the Nebu- 
lar Hypothesis, the evidence for which was 
carefully marshalled by Sir William Hcrschcl 
Following up this view of a formation of 
the planetary globes by natunl causes, there 
have been speculations as to the commence- 
ment and progress of organic life upon them, 
and communication of it from one planet to 
another, notably by Lord Kehon Darwins 
work has completely altered the face of bio- 
logical research and theory See Eiotunov, 
Darwinism, Spencer 

Cosmopolitan, a ‘citizen of the world , 
one whose sympathies and tastes arc catholic 
Cosmos See Cosmogony 
Cosmos, a genus of perennial plants belong- 
ing to the family Compositw There are 
some 20 speacs, most of w’hich are nati\ e to 

Mexico , 

Coss, or Kos, an Indian measure of dis- 
tance, vaT>ing from 2 j 4 to iji m , the aver- 
age distance being 2 m , 4 furlongs, 158 yarns 
^Cossa, Luig, (1S31-96), Italian political 
economist, was born in Milan Among b 
IX are Gmia olio Studio dfDconomo 
Pohticia and Pnmt BeincnU dt Leoiiomia 

^Co«a, Pietro (1834-81), Rxlmn dramatic 

poet, was born in Rome He 

mun successes in a series of dramas dratog 

with stones of 

among them, Neroiie, Messaltno, Cleopatra, 

^Cossack Soviet Republic Sec Don Cos- 
sacks Territory 



